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PREFACE  TO  THE   FIRST    EDITION. 


This  work  has  grown  out  of  onr  needs  as  instructors  of  students  pre- 
paring for  practical  work  in  Human,  Veterinary,  or  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Most  of  it  has  been  employed  in  the  anatomical  laboratory  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity for  from  one  to  four  years,  and  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it 
may  prove  useful  elsewhere. 

Some  of  our  laboratory  students  aim  to  be  professional  naturalists,  agri- 
culturist-s,  or  veterinarians,  but  most  of  them  intend  to  study  Medicine  or  to 
teach  Physiology  with  other  branches  in  schools  and  colleges.  The  latter 
desire  to  gain  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  organs  whose  functions  they 
are  to  discuss,  and  the  former  require,  in  addition,  a  familiarity  with 
anatomical  methods  and  literature;  few  of  them  have  had  any  practical 
training  in  Biology. 

The  guides  to  vertebrate  dissection  by  Straus-Durckheim,  Morrell,  Rol- 
leston,  Erause,  Huxley  and  Martin,  Foster  and  Langley,  Bernard,  Martin 
and  Moale,  and  Mojsisovics,  present  many  admirable  features,  but  four  of 
them  are  in  French  or  German,  and  none  have  fully  answered  our  require- 
ments. 

Of  the  works  above  named,  several  imply  that  either  the  frog  or  the 
human  body  has  been  previously  dissected ;  hence,  presumably,  the  brevity 
of  the  directions,  the  lack  of  descriptions  of  instruments  and  methods,  and 
the  fewness  or  absence  of  illustrations.  They  are  based  upon  the  frog, 
turtle,  dog,  rat  or  rabbit,  or  on  animals  in  general,  and  the  ordinary  anthro- 
potomical  terms  of  description,  upper,  lower,  etc.,  are  almost  uniformly 
employed.  Some  dwell  only  upon  points  of  physiological  importance,  and 
in  nearly  all  the  references  to  other  publications  are  few  and  general. 
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So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  work  differs  from  the  manuals  above  men- 
tioned in  one  or  more  of  the  following  particulars  :— 

It  assumes  no  previous  anatomical  knowledge  or  experience,  yet  is  rapidly 
progressive,  introducing  in  succession  bones,  muscles,  viscera,  vessels,  nerves, 
brain  and  organs  of  sense. 

It  is  based  upon  the  domestic  cat  {see  §  124).  The  terms  of  description 
and  designation  apply  to  all  vertebrates  (§  38);  they  are  technical  (§  29), 
and  precision  and  brevity  have  been  especially  regarded  in  their  selection. 

The  purely  descriptive  portions  are  subordinated  to  the  practical  and 
directive.  There  is  a  General  List  of  the  instruments  and  materials 
required  for  ordinary  anatomical  work  (§  130),  and  directions  are  given 
for  their  care.  All  directions  for  dissection  and  manipulation  begin  with 
special  lists  of  the  instruments  and  materials  required  (§  235).  Explicit 
instructions  are  given  for  coarse  injections^  for  the  preparation  of  bones,  and 
for  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  preservative. 

Certain  regions  and  organs  arc  quite  fully  discussed,  while  others  are 
briefly  mentioned  or  omitted  altogether  (§  128).  Unusual  space  is  given  to 
the  viscera  (§  129).  The  study  of  the  brain  includes  a  consideration  of  the 
typical  vertebrate  brain,  descriptions  and  dissections  of  the  brains  of  the 
frog  and  the  Menobranchus,  and  an  approximately  complete  Descriptive 
List  of  the  encephalic  parts,  with  Beferences  and  Synonyms. 

There  are  illustrations,  and  the  methods  of  making  the  preparations 
figured  are  fully  described.  The  abbreviations  are  of  the  technical  names 
only,  and  they  are  nearly  uniform  throughout  As  far  as  possible,  the 
technical  names  are  written  in  full  upon  the  figures.  In  the  explanations 
of  the  figures,  the  technical  names  and  the  abbreviations  are  alphabeticiJly 
arranged  (§33). 

There  are  numerous  Alphabetical  Lists,  Tables  of  Synonyms  and  Tabular 
Arrangements  of  names  according  to  the  relations  of  parts  (p.  xxvi). 

Attention  is  called  to  the  incompleteness  of  our  information  upon  cer- 
tain points. 

There  are  frequent  cross  references  and  numerous  definite  references  to 
other  publications  (§2) ;  the  titles  of  the  works  and  papers  cited  (three  hun- 
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dred  and  thirty  in  number)  are  given  in  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Authors 
at  the  end. 

While,  therefore,  the  book  is  designed  primarily  as  a  guide  for  beginners, 
certain  features — the  references  and  the  suggestions  as  to  lines  of  inquiry — 
may  prove  useful  to  teachers  and  others  who  may  undertake  to  add  to 
existing  knowledge. 

Histological  facts  and  methods  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  work, 
but  at  the  clos3  of  the  discussion  of  most  of  the  organs  is  given  a  summaiy 
of  (A)  the  obvious  or  macroscopic  structure— that  which  may  be  determined 
with  the  unaided  eye,  and  (B)  the  fine  or  microscopic  stnicture.  The  latter 
is  in  no  sense  complete.  It  embraces  only  the  points  upon  which  most 
standard  authors  are  agreed  and  which  may  be  demonstrated  without  a 
great  expenditure  of  time.  Only  the  structure  of  the  given  tissue  is  con- 
sidered ;  hence  the  presence  of  vessels  and  nerves  is  not  mentioned.  If  it 
be  desired  to  carry  the  histological  inquiry  fisirther,  the  works  of  Quain, 
Strieker,  Baiivier,  Beale,  Frey,  and  the  special  papers  therein  referred  to,  are 
recommended. 

Among  the  many  friends  who  have  aided  or  encouraged  us,  our  thanks 
are  especially  due  to  Professor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  for  helpful  criticism 
of  the  terminology  and  for  suggesting  the  preparation  of  a  manual  in  which 
it  should  be  incorporated  ;  to  our  colleague,  Professor  J.  H.  Comstock,  and  to 
Professors  E.  C.  Spitzka  and  T.  B.  Stowell  for  valuable  suggestions  and 
for  the  adoption  in  their  writings  of  the  descriptive  terms  herein  employed ; 
also  to  the  last  named  for  a  critical  revision  of  the  early  manuscript  of  the 
muscles,  and  for  the  important  additions  to  knowledge  contained  in  his 
recent  paper  on  the  vagus  nerve  of  the  cat.  To  all  of  our  laboratory  stu- 
dents we  are  indebted  for  aid,  suggestions  and  criticisms,  and  especially  to 
those  (see  end  of  Bibliography)  who  have  selected  parts  of  the  cat  as  subjects 
of  their  graduation  theses. 

Our  acknowledgments  are  here  made  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  for  the  use  of  the  four  lithographic  plates,  and  to  the  firms  named 
in  the  List  of  Illustrations  for  the  courteous  loan  of  electrotypes  of  instru- 
ments manufactured  by  them. 

The  original  figures  were  drawn  by  the  persons  named  in  the  Note  pre- 
ceding the  list  of  Illustrations.    The  three  ladies  have  also  been  our  stu- 
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dents,  and  have  shown  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  their  work.  Most  of 
the  original  drawings  were  made  by  our  colleague,  Professor  E.  C.  Cleares, 
whose  skill,  patience,  and  accuracy  only  artists  and  anatomists  can  fully 
appreciate. 

There  has  been  constant  cooperation  throughout,  but,  it  may  be  proper 
to  state,  the  senior  author  holds  himself  particularly  responsible  for  the 
Introduction,  the  Preservation  of  Soft  Parts,  the  Bones  of  the  Limbs,  the 
Muscles,  the  Heart,  the  Central  Nervous  System  and  the  Cranial  Ner>-es ; 
and  the  junior  author  for  the  Preparation  of  Bones,  Coarse  Injections,  the 
Skeleton  excepting  the  limbs,  the  Viscera,  the  Peripheral  Vascular  and  Ner- 
vous Systems  and  the  Organs  of  Sense. 

Notwithstanding  our  efforts  for  accuracy,  there  are  doubtless  errors  of 
observation  and  interpretation.  Corrections  or  suggestions  will  be  gladly 
received. 


PREFACE    TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


From  their  own  experience  and  from  the  testimony  of  teachers  and 
students  elsewhere,  the  authors  believe  that  this  work  answers  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  written,  viz.:  to  furnish  those  who  intend  to  pursue  human, 
veterinary,  or  comparative  anatomy  with  explicit  directions  for  dissection  and 
for  the  preparation  and  preservation  of  anatomical  specimens,  and  with  a 
correct  and  clear  account  of  the  principal  parts  of  an  accessible  and  fairly 
representative  mammal  of  convenient  size. 

Although  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  beginners,  the  figures  and 
descriptions  are  based  upon  repeated  dissections  by  the  authors,  and  thus 
constitute  an  original  monograph  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  cat,  serviceable 
for  comparison  in  researches  upon  other  forms. 

The  errors  and  oversights  detected  in  the  first  edition  have  been  corrected 
in  this,  and,  in  accordjince  with  the  progress  of  anatomical  knowledge  and  a 
change  of  the  authors'  views  upon  certain  points,  some  new  matter  has  been 
added  and  some  of  the  old  restated.  The  more  important  changes  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Four  figures  have  been  replaced  by  others  representing,  respectively, 
the  entire  neuron  in  horizontal  section  (Fig.  110,  p.  408) ;  the  mesal  aspect 
of  a  brain  separated  into  its  five  encephalomeres  (Fig.  117,  p.  444^);  the 
mesal  aspect  of  a  brain  lacking  the  callosum  (Fig.  118,  p.  449) ;  a  transection 
through  the  medicommissure  (Fig.  122,  p.  458). 

2.  Three  Tables  have  been  revised,  viz. :  Names  and  Synonyms  of  the 
encephalic  segments  (p.  405);  Names  of  the  Principal  Parts  of  the  Amphib- 
ian Brain  (p.  409);  List  of  Names  and  Abbreviations  (pp.  436-438). 

3.  Sixteen  pages  of  new  matter  have  been  introduced,  viz.:  (a)  The  use 
of  slips  in  scientific  correspondence  (p.  52).  (J)  The  use  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  in  bleaching  bones  (p.  Ill),  (c)  The  methods  of  starch  injection 
(leaflet  between  pp.  140-141).  (d)  A  revision  of  the  method  of  injecting  the 
lacteal  trunks  and  thoracic  duct  (p.  364).  {e)  A  description  of  the  new  figure 
110  (p.  410).  (/)  A  detailed  description  of  the  new  figure  117  of  the  mesal 
aspect  of  the  brain  (pp.  446-448).  (g)  A  commentary  upon  Chapter  X 
(pp.  400a-400d)  in  respect  to  the  structure  and  names  of  certain  parts,  the 
general  constitution  of  the  brain  and  its  preparation  by  the  injection  of 
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Muller's  fluid,  or  of  alcohol  into  the  vessels  or  cavities,  {h)  References  to 
the  writers  who  have  adopted  the  new  terms  of  designation  and  description 
(p.  534).  (f)  A  supplementary  index.  {J)  A  list  of  additional  references  to 
publications. 

The  following  is  a  nearly  complete  list  of  the  minor  changes  and  typo- 
graphical corrections  made  in  the  present  editions  -      - 

P.  75,  lines  9-11  read :  Messrrf.  Scbuyler  &  Co.,  and  WhHe  k  Burdick,  of  Itliaca,  for 
$6J^.  It  contains  the  following  instruments  :  Three  assorted  scalpels,  coarce  and  fine 
forceps,  coarse  and  fine  curved  scissors,  arthrotome,  tracer  and  blow -pipe. '     ' '    - 

P.  159,  §  410,  4th  line.     For  caudal  portion,  read  cephalic  part, 

P.  164,  §  429, 11th  line.    Read :  diapophjsis  of  the  <x>rresponding  thoracic  yertebra. 

P.  184, 13th  and  18th  lines.  Read :  It  passes  along  the  carotid  canal  and  unites  with  a 
larger  vessel  extending  along  the  mesal  side  of  the  bulla. 

P.  202.  For  6  read :  Have  plenty  of  light  upon  the  part  under  dissection  so  that 
details  of  structure  may  be  seen. 

P.  238,  §  6^.     Under  General  Description,  for  dorsimetorl^  rted  ventrimeson, 

P.  264,  §  686.  Under  Origin,  lOth  and  11th  lines,  for  '^ji^Ral  artery  and  nerve,  read 
brachial  artery  and  median  nerce.  \-   • 

P.  264,  §  687.  Under  Origin,  7th  line,  for  radial  artery  and  nerve,  read  A.  hrachialls 
and  N,  medius. 

P.  277.  §  713,  8d  line.    For  thorax,  read  abdomen, 

P.  865,  §  991,  last  line.    For  donad  of  the  aorta,  read  dorsad  or  ventrad  of  the  carotid, 

P.  386.  §  1026,  4th  line.     For  let  cervical,  read  7(Ji  cervical. 

In  each  of  the  three  following  places,  for  root,  read  trunk  :  p.  888,  last  line  ;  p.  389, 
first  line ;  p.  895,  §  1043,  5th  line. 

P.  512,  §  1899,  line  22,  add  :  on  the  side  of  the  face,  in  the  ventral  lip. 

P.  489.  %  1324,  6th  line.    For  eaxidal,  read  ventral. 

P.  522,  §  1424,  9th  line,  and  p.  525, 8th  line.    For  macula  lutea,  read  di9cu8  opticus. 

In  respect  to  nomenclature  the  authors  are  assured  that  the  innovations 
embodied  in  the  first  edition  were  in  the  line  of  real  and  natural  progress.  The 
descriptive  terms  apply  equally  to  all  vertebrates  and  the  terms  of  designa- 
tion are,  for  the  most  part,  brief,  capable  of  inflection,  and  equally  intelligible 
to  anatomists  of  all  nations.  They  realize,  however,  that  the  use  of  words 
with  obviously  Latin  terminations,  even  when  the  terms  are  more  or  less 
familiar,  imparts  to  a  sentence  a  decidedly  un-English  look,  and  that,  for 
most  readers,  the  technical  Latin  names  would  be  more  accep^l^e  if  in  an 
English  dress,  or  with  a  vernacular  face  and  aspect. 

*  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  considerations  more  fully  presented  in  the 
senior  author's  paper  (64),  the  desirable  English  appearance  of  the  newly 
added  pages  has  been  attained,  not  by  reverting  to  English  translations  or 
heteronyms  of  the  Latin  names,  but  by  converting  the  latter  into  their 
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natural  English  paronyms.*  For  example,  myelon  becomes  myel  (adjective 
myelic)  ;  mesoctBlia,  mesocmk;  pedunculus,  peduncle,  etc. 

To  have  paronymized  all  the  names  would  have  involved  resetting  the 
entire  work.  Eitamples  may  he  found  upon  the  new  figures  110  and  117, 
upon  pages  400a-400J,  and  in  the  following  list : 

List  of  names,  mostly  encephalic,  illustrating  the  methods  of  reducing 
Latin  polyonyras  to  mononyms,  of  converting  Latin  mononyms  into  English 
paronyms,  and  of  forming  adjectives  therefrom  : 


LATIN. 
Polyonyms. 

Par*  media  ventfieuU  communis. 

Hippocampus  minor, 

Corpus  callosum 

Nudeus  caudatus 

Tract  us  transversus  peduneuU. . . 

Substantia  cinerea 

Processus  davatus 

Musculus  coraeoideo-brachialis, . . 
Plexus  choroideus  ventriculi  tertii 

Musculus  peetoraUs  extemus  s. 

major 

Pia  mater  interior 

Faecia  dentata 

Corpus  flmbriatum 

Commissura  fomieis 

Fornix  cerebri 

Hippocamjms  major 

Insula  Reilii 

Iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  tentric- 

ulum 

I^ramen  infundibtUi 

Arteria  cerAralis  media 

Commissura  media 

Venirieulus  mesencephali 

Ventiieulus  qunrtus * 

Tela  choroidea  inferior 

Chorda  spinaiis 

Medulla  oblongala 

Pia  mater 

Poru  Varolii. 

Foramen  Monroi 

.  Vena  cava  posterior 

Comu  posterius  wntrieuli  later- 
alis  


I 
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Mononyma 

Aula 

Calcar , 

Callosum , 

Caudatum , 

CimbicL , 

Cinerea 

Clata 

Coraeoideus 

Diaplexus 

Diencephalon 

Ectopeetoralis . . . 

Endyma 

Faseiola 

Fimbria 

Fornieommis- 

sura 

Fornix 

Hippocampus . . . 
Insula 

Iter 

Lura 

Medicerebrnlis. . . 
Medicommissura 

MesoecBlta 

Metepicodia 

Metatela 

Myelon 

Oblongata 

Pia 

Pons 

Porta 

Pohtcava 

Postcomu 


ParoiiTms. 


Aula 

Calcar 

Callosum  .. 
Caudatum.. 

Cimbia 

Cinerea 

Clava 

Coracoid  .. 
Diaplex.... 
Diencephal . 


Ectopectoral. , 

Endyma. 

Faseiola 

Fimbria 

F  o  r  n  i  CO  m- 

missure  

Fornix 

Hippocamp. . . , 
Insula , 


Iter 

Lura 

Medicerebral 
Medicommis- 


sure 

Mesocoele. . . . 
Metepiccele  . . 

Metatele 

-Myel. 

Oblong^ata. . . . 

Pia 

Pons 

Porta 

Postcava .... 


Postcomu . 


Adjectives. 


Antic. 

Calcarine. 

Callosal. 

Caudatal. 

Clmbial. 

Cinereal. 

Claval. 

Coracoid. 

Diaplexal. 

Diencephalic. 

Ectopectoral. 
Endyma] . 
Faeciolar. 
Fimbria!. 

Fomicommissnral. 
Fomical. 
Hippocampal. 
Insular. 

Iteral. 
Lnral. 
Medicerebral. 

Medicommissural . 

Mesoccelian. 

Metepicoelian. 

Metat^lar. 

Myelic. 

Oblongatal. 

Pial 

Pontile. 

Portal. 

Postcaval. 

Postcomual. 


•  The  terms  paronym  and  heteronym  were  suggested  by  our  colleague.  Prof.  Isaac 
Flagg.  Paronym  (compare  the  Greek  •napuvvfiia)  indicates  a  name  which  is  cognate  with 
or  radically  allied  to  another ;  heteronym  is  its  natural  correlative  and  implies  the 
absence  of  snch  relationship.  For  example,  canal  is  the  paronym  of  canalis,  while  its 
heteronyms  are  groove,  furrow,  aqueduct,  etc 
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LATIN. 

ENGLISH. 

Polyonyms. 

Mononyms. 

Paronyms. 

Adjectives. 

NaT6s  'Dosterwres 

Postnares 

PrcBcentralis 

Prcspedunculus. . 

Proecelia , 

Pseudocodia 

Subfrontalis 

Superoccipitale . . 
Terma 

Postnares 

PrecentraL  . . . 
Prepedunde . . . 

Proccele 

Pseudoccele.. .. 

Subfrontal 

Superoccipital. 

Terma 

Thalamus 

Valvule 

Ventricornu . . . 

Postnarial. 

Fissura  centralis  anterior 

Pedunculus  eerebeUi  superior. . . 
Ventrietdus  lateralis 

Precentral. 

PrepeduDcular. 

Proccelian. 

Ventriculus  guintus 

Pseadccoelian. 

Gyrus  frontalis  inferior  s.  tertius 
Pars  superior  ossis  occipitalis  . . . 
Lamina  terminalis 

Subfrontal. 

Superoccipital. 

Termatic. 

Thalamus  opticus 

Thalamus 

Valmtla 

Ventricornu .... 

Thalamic. 

Valwula  Vieussenii 

Valvular. 

Cornu  anterius  s,  wntrale  myeH- 
onis 

Ventricomual. 

The  method,  paronymization,  applies  to  other  languages  ;  e.  g.,  from  the 
Greek  7n>pdfitg,  we  have  the  Latin  pyramis,  the  English  pyramid^  the 
French  and  German  pyramide,  and  the  Italian  piramide ;  so  the  Greek 
tyKe<t>&ko^  becomes  L.  encephalum  or  encephalon,  E.  encephal,  G.  encefaly 
F.  enciphahy  and  I.  encefalo. 

In  view  of  the  above  examples  there  seems  good  ground  for  hoping  that 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  paronymy  may  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  a  universal  scientific  language,  combining  with  the  perfection  of  Latin 
construction  a  far  greater  richness  and  precision.  i 

As  a  whole,  then,  the  vocabulary  which  seems  to  us  best  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  advancement  and  dissemination  of  accurate  anatomical 
knowledge  may  be  contrasted  with  that  which  is  in  common  use  as  consist- 
ing of  terms  which  ai-e  : 

Designatory  rather  than  descriptive. 

Vertebrate  rather  than  human. 

Eestricted  rather  than  unrestricted. 

Correlate  rather  than  irrelate. 

Co-ordinate  rather  than  inco-ordinate. 

Classical  rather  than  vernacular. 

Dissyllabic  or  trisyllabic  rather  than  monosyllabic  or  polysyllabic. 

Mononymic  rather  than  pplyonymic. 

Paronjrmic  rather  than  heterouymic. 
The  authors  desire  to  express  their  sense  of  obligation  to  Dr.  Spitzka  for 
Fig.  118;  to  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  for  the  use  of  Figs.  110,  117,  122; 
to  many  friends,  especially  students,  past  and  present,  for  helpful  criticism ; 
to  the  reviewers  for  their  courtesy  toward  what  was  in  some  respects  a 
departure  from  established  customs ;  and  finally  to  the  publishers  for  the 
liberality  with  which  they  have  seconded  the  efforts  to  render  the  work  a 
substantial  contribution  to  science. 


PREFACE    TO    THE    THIRD    EDITION. 


The  sodden  demand  for  a  new  edition  this  fall  has  made  a  revision 
impracticable.  The  more  recent  anatomical  observations,  views,  methods, 
and  discussions  of  nomenclature,  may  be  found  in  the  tenth  edition  of 
Quain's  Anatomy,  and  in  the  Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  to  which  latter  the  authors  have  contributed  articles  on  the 
following  subjects:  Lymphatics;  Muscle;  Respiration;  Preparation  of 
Skeletons;  Brain,  its  gross  Anatomy,  Malformations  and  Methods  of 
Bemoval,  Preservation  and  Dissection;  and  Anatomical  Terminology. 
In  connection  with  the  last  subject  the  authors  wish  it  had  been  possible 
in  this  edition,  to  replace  the  word  proccele  by  paraccsle  (Lat.  paraccelia) 
as  a  more  suitable  designation  for  what  is  commonly  called  a  "lateral 
ventricle,*'  either  lateral  division  of  the  prosocoele,  the  cavity  of  the 
first  segment  of  the  brain. 
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INTRODUCTION". 


§  1.    There  are  fire  matters  of  general  application  : — 

1.  The  reference  to  other  Publications. 

2.  The  designation  of  Weights,  Measures  and  Temperatures. 

3.  The  names  of  Animals,  and  of  the  Groups  to  which  they  belong. 

4.  The  designation  of  the  Parts  of  animals,  and  the  indication  of  their 
Position  and  Direction. 

5.  The  making  and  arrangement  of  Notes. 

The  treatment  of  these  matters  in  the  present  work  may  be  characterized 
briefly  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  citations  are  numerous  and  explicit 

2.  Only  decimal  systems  are  employed, — the  Centigrade  scale  and  the 
Metric  systenL 

3.  The  classification  adopted  is  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
views. 

4.  The  terminology  is  intended  to  have  the  following  features  :  general 
application  to  all  Vertebrates  ;  intelligibility  to  all  nations ;  accuracy ; 
brevity  ;  simplicity ;  consistency  ;  uniformity  of  abbreviation. 

5.  What  may  be  called  the  slijhsysterti  of  notes  is  recommended. 


L— REFEEENCES  TO  PUBLICATIONS. 

§  2.  We  have  thought  it  best  to  make  somewhat  full  references  to  other 
Manuals  and  Compendiums,  and  to  the  Works  and  Papers  of  original 
obfervers.     Our  reasons  are  : — 

1.  This  work  is  designed  to  be  used  not  only  by  the  general  student,  but 
also,  as  an  elementary  introduction,  by  those  who  are  themselves  to  become 
investigators.  In  our  opinion,  these  latter  cannot  too  soon  become  familiar 
with  the  sources  of  original  information,  and  with  the  views  of  the  present 
and  past  leaders  in  scientific  progress. 
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2.  Upon  some  points,  especially  that  of  Terminology,  we  feel  that  the 
acceptance  of  our  ideas  will  be  more  ready  and  complete  if  it  be  shown  that 
they  are  shared  by  other  and  more  widely  known  writers. 

3.  Wliile  we  are  responsible  for  whatever  may  prove  to  be  erroneous,  we 
are  very  loth  to  run  the  risk  of  receiving,  even  from  beginners,  credit  for 
having  first  made  an  observation  or  an  experiment,  or  first  devised  an 
instrument  or  a  mode  of  manipulation,  the  honor  of  which  belongs  properly 
to  others. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  since  our  statements  as  to  the  structure  of  the  cat 
do  not  always  accord  with  those  of  other  writers,  our  own  papers  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  evidence  that  those  statements  have  already  been 
submitted  to  competent  scientific  tribunals. 

§  3.  References. — In  the  text,  the  capital  letter  or  Arabic  numeral 
directly  following  an  author's  name  indicates  the  place  of  the  work  or  paper 
upon  the  List    This  letter  or  numeral  is  in  black  letter. 

The  second  Arabic  numeral  designates  the  number  of  the  page.  When 
the  introductory  portions  of  a  book  are  separately  paged  the  Eoman  numeral 
designating  the  page  is  preceded  by  the  letter  p. 

When  a  work  consists  of  two  or  more  volumes,  the  number  of  the  volume 
in  question  is  indicated  by  a  Boman  numeral  placed  between  the  two  Arabic 
numerals. 

When  two  or  more  works  or  papers  are  referred  to  after  the  name  of  the  ^ 
same  author,  their  letters  or  numbers  are  separated  by  a  semicolon. 

The  numbers  of  two  or  more  pages  or  volumes  are  separated  by  commas, 
or  by  short  dashes  when  the  passages  in  question  extend  over  several  pages. 

For  example :  Eolleston,  A,  10,  refers  to  the  tenth  page  in  the  body  of 
the  work  of  the  "  Forms  of  Animal  Life."  Eolleston,  A,  p.  x,  refers  to  the 
tenth  page  of  the  Introductory  portion  of  the  same  work.  Agassiz,  A,  iv, 
10,  refers  to  the  tenth  page  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  '*  Contributions  to 
the  Nat  Hist  of  the  U.  S.''  Wyman,  34,  10,  refers  to  the  tenth  page  of  the 
*^  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System  of  Rana  pipienSy^  which  was  published 
among  the  **  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge, *'  and  is  hence 
regarded  as  a  paper. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  citations,  we  have  usually  omitted  the  words 
volume  and  page  and  their  abbreviations.  This  is  regarded  as  permissible  by  Bigelow  ; 
A,  49. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  reference  : — 

Near  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  "  List  of  Publications  referred  to."  In 
that  list,  the  names  of  Authors  occur  in  alphabetical  order. 

Under  each  name,  the  titles  are  in  two  groups,  including  respectively 
Separate  Books,  and  Papers  published  in  Journals  or  by  Scientific  Societies, 
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The  works  are  designated  by  letters,  the  papers  by  Arabic  numerals.  The 
former  have  no  definite  order,  and  no  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  their 
sequence. 

The  papers  are  numbered,  so  far  as  possible,  ajs  in  the  "  Catalogue  of 
Scientific  Papers "  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  (A),  where 
the  order  is  intended  to  be  chronological.  The  eight  volumes  of  that 
Catalogue  already  published  include  the  papers  which  have  appeared  between 
the  years  1800  and  1873.  On  our  list,  the  papers  issued  since  the  latter 
date  are  assigned  provisional  numbers  in  italics. 

In  the  case  of  papers,  as  in  the  Eoyal  Society  Catalogue  "  when  possible, 
both  the  volume  and  the  year  have  been  given.  With  Transactions  of 
Societies  the  year  to  which  the  volume  belongs,  and  not  the  year  of 
pablication,  has  been  given.  A  date  enclosed  in  brackets  marks  the  tinie 
when  a  paper  was  read,  which  occasionally  precedes  by  some  years  the  date 
of  the  volume  in  which  it  is  printed." 

We  shall  be  tbankfol  for  corrections  or  suggestions  which  maj  make  the  Bibliography 
more  extensive  and  accurate. 


II.— THE  DECIMAL  SYSTEMS. 

§  4.    The  two  decimal  systems  used  in  scientific  work  are : — 

1.  The  measurement  of  Temperature  upon  the  centigrade  scale  by  the 
thermometer  of  Celsius. 

2.  The  metric  system  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

THE  CENTIGRADE  THERMOMETER. 

§  5.  Upon  this,  the  Thermometer  of  Celsius,  0  (zero)  represents  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice.  The  point  attained  by  the  column  of  Mercury 
at  the  temperature  of  Ifoiling  water  is  marked  100  {one  hundred). 

Between  these  two  points,  the  scale  is  divided  into  100  degrees  in  groups 
of  10  each. 

According  to  this  scale,  the  average  temperature  of  the  human  body  is 
between  37  and  38,  and  that  of  the  comfortable  atmosphere  of  a  sitting- 
room  in  winter  about  20. 

Fahrenheit's  Thermometer. — ^TJpon  this,  the  melting  point  of  ice  is 
marked  32,  and  the  boiling  point  of  water  212. 

§  6.  Comparison  and  Reduction  of  the  two  Scales. — Since  the 
Fahrenheit  thermometer  is  largely  used  in  English-speaking  countries,  the 
following  Table  and  Formulae  may  be  useful.  The  former  is  taken  from 
Iittr6  ot  Robin,  (A,  1594,  Article  **Thermometre");  the  latter  from 
Ihmglison,  (A,  488,  Article  ^^Heat''). 
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TABLE 

OP  80MB  EQUIVALENT   TEMPERATURES   ACOORDIKO    TO    THE    THERMOKETBIO 
SCALES  OF  CELSIUS  (CEISTTIORADE)   AND  FAHRENHEIT. 
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Formulas  for  the  reduction  of  the  Fahrenheit  to  the  centigrade  scale, 
and  vice  versa. 

To  reduce  F.  to  C,  subtract  32,  multiply  by  5,  and  divide  by  9.  To 
reduce  C.  to  F.,  multiply  by  9,  divide  by  5,  and  add  32. 

1  C.  equals  1.8  F.     1  F.  equals  .555  C. 


THE   METRIC   SYSTEM. 

8  7.  Definition. — The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures  is  based 
upon  the  meter  as  a  standard  of  length. 

The  Meter. — This,  the  unit  of  length,  equals,  approximately,  one  ten- 
millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian  circle  which  passes  through 
Dunkirk  and  Barcelona ;  it  is  thus  about  one  forty-millionth  part  of  the 
earth's  circumference  as  measured  upon  that  line. 

In  common  English  measure,  the  meter  is  39.37079  inches,  or  about 
3  feet  3  inches  and  a  third,  or  about  three  and  one  third  inches  more  than 
a  yard. 

The  Liter. — This  is  the  unit  of  capacity.  It  represents  the  space 
.  occupied  by  a  cube  whose  edge  is  one  tenth  of  a  meter. 

The  liter  corresponds  nearly  to  our  quart ;  more  accurately,  it  is  1.056 
common  quart ;  0.880  imperial  quart ;  0.907  dry  quart. 

The  Gram  — This  is  the  unit  of  weight.  It  i^epresents  the  weight  of  a 
cube  of  distilled  water  whose  edge  is  one  hundredth  of  a  meter,  and  at  a 
temperature  of  4®  0. 
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•  The  gram  is  15.432  Troy  grains;  or  0.564  aToirdupois  drams ;  or  0.035 
avoirdupois  ounces.  The  U.  S.  nickel  five-cent  piece  weighs  five  grams^  and 
is,  moreover,  one  fiftieth  of  a  meter  (2  cm.)  in  diameter. 

The  other  measures  of  length,  capacity,  and  weight  are  decimal  divmons 
or  multiples  of  the  meter,  the  liter,  and  the  gram,  and  their  names  are  so 
formed  as  to  indicate  their  value  in  each  case. 

§  8.  As  compared  with  the  English  or  any  other  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  the  Metric  System  has  the  following  desirable  features : — 

1.  It  has  a  single  basis,  and  involves  fewer  separate  terms ;  hence  it  is 
mare  easily  learned. 

2.  It  is  decimal;  hence  it  is  more  easily  used. 

3.  It  is  already  practically  international,  and  largely,  if  not  chiefly, 
employed  in  the  best  kinds  of  scientific  work. 

We  do  not  feel  called  upon  for  a  ^Deral  dlscuafdon  of  the  merits  of  the  Metric 
System.  Its  origin,  nature,  and  advantages  have  been  admirably  set  forth  in  the  works  of 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  J.  Pidtering  Putnam,  Persifor  Frazer,  etc,  and  are  periodically  urged 
by  able  writers  in  various  Journals,  medical,  scientific,  and  sociological.  Philosophical 
treatises  upon  the  general  subject  are  published  by  '^  The  American  Metrological  Society," 
and'*  The  American  Metric  Bureau  "  prints  a  "  Bulletin  "  (A).  The  final  issue  of  "The 
Harvard  Register"  contains  a  compact  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive  plea  "In 
favor  of  the  Metric  System,"  the  force  of  which  is  jather  increased  than  diminished  by  the 
article  just  following  it  upon  the  opposite  side. 

Practically,  out  oi  the  twenty-three  or  four  names  for  measures  of  length,  capacity, 
and  weight  which  may  be  employed,  only  about  one-third  are  in  common  use  by  scientific 
men.  These  are,  the  meter,  liter y  and  gram;  the  eerUimeter  and  millimeter »  being 
respectively  the  hundredth  and  the  thousandth  of  the  meter ;  the  milligram^  the  thou- 
sandth of  the  gram ;  the  kilogram  or  thousand  grams ;  and  the  cubic  centimeter,  which  is 
the  same  as  miUiUtery  the  thousandth  part  of  the  liter. 

§  9.  The  following  Table  includes  all  the  r^ular  metric  denominations, 
but  only  the  eight  or  nine  whose  names  are  printed  in  capitals  are  in 
general  use. 

TABLE  OP  THE  METRIC   MEASURES. 


LENGTH. 

WEIGHT. 

CAPACITY. 

MILLIMETER. 

MILLIGRAM. 

Milliliter.  Th<m%andtht. 

DIVISIONS. 

CENTIMETER. 

Centigram. 

(CUBIC  CENTIMETER) 
Centiliter.    Hundredths. 

Decimeter. 

Decigram. 

Deciliter.     TentJis, 

UNITS. 

METER. 

GRAM. 

LITER. 

Dekameter. 

Dekagram. 

Dekaliter.    Tens. 

MULTIPLES.   - 

Hektometer. 

Hektogram. 

Hektoliter.    Hundreds. 

KILOMETER. 

KILOGRAM. 

Kiloliter.    Thousands. 

' 

Myriometer. 

Mjriogram. 

Myrioliter.     Ten  thous. 
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§  10.  How  to  Learn  the  Metric  System. — According  to  our  expe- 
rience, there  are  three  chief  requisites : — 

§  11.  1.  Absolute  certainty  of  the  significance  ofgramy  liter  and  meter, 
as  the  units  of  measure  of  weight,  capacity  and  length,  respectively. 

With  the  child  or  unleftrned  persoD,  this  may  be  purely  an  effort  of  memory.  But 
most  persons  can  save  something  by  connecting  gram  with  gravity,  liter  with  liquid,  uti 
meter  with  measure,  or  with  the  word  itself  as  it  occurs  in  thermometer,  barometer,  eta 

§  12.     2.  Certainty  of  the  forc^  of  the  prefixes. 

With  the  child,  this  too  is  a  matter  of  memory.  But  the  prefixes  of  the  names  of  the 
dimeiom  are  from  the  Latin,  while  those  of  the  muUiplea  are  from  the  Qreek.  Since  Chreek 
increases  while  Latin  diminishes,  it  has  been  proposed  to  combine  the  initials  of  the  four 
words  in  a  single  mnemonic  word  gild.  We  suggest,  instead,  that  the  gr.  of  Gh-eek  be  as80> 
dated  with  the  same  letters  in  greater,  and  that  Latin  and  less  have  the  same  initial 

De^i,  centi,  and  miUe  are  familiar  to  most  persons  in  the  words  decimate,  centipede 
and  millipede,  while  deka,  hekto  and  kilo,  are  known  to  some  in  decade,  decalogue,  hska- 
tomb,  and  chiliad.  Of  these  six  prefixes,  however,  centl,  milli  and  kUo,  are  much  more 
often  used  than  the  others. 

§  13.    3.  Personal  familiarity  with  some  metric  measure. 

The  shortest  and  surest  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  metric  system  is  to  carry  some 
metric  measure,  or  have  one  always  at  hand.  The  five-cent  nickel  piece  is  3  centimeters 
in  diameter,  and  weighs  5  grams.  The  student  is  advised  to  carry  a  metric  rule  in  the 
pocket,  and  to  keep  another  always  upon  the  table. 

The  prices  of  Rules  and  Tapes  vary  from  3  cents  to  as  many  dollars.  A  list  of  the 
styles  and  prices  may  be  obtained  from  the  American  Metric  Bureau  (A),  and  from  dealers 
in  such  articles. 

Fig.  L 


Fig.  1.  A  section,  about  one  tenth,  of  the  paper  meter-yard,  furnished  for  20  cents 
by  the  American  Metric  Bureau  (A,  No.  26,  410).  The  face  has  the  m*»ter  and  the  yard 
side  by  side,  and  the  back  bears  a  complete  Table  of  metric  and  English  equivalents, 
embracing  198  separate  entries.  The  whole  folds  into  the  length  of  a  decimeter,  so  as  to 
bo  onsily  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  the  Table  may  be  consulted  without  unfolding  the 
paper.     '*  Moisture  affects  the  absolute  length,  but  not  the  accuracy  of  comparison." 
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Teachers  may  idd  tbe  introduction  of  the  system  by  obtaining  metric  Models  and 
Apparatus,  by  lianging  metric  Charts  upon  the  walls,  by  making  their  own  diagrams  on 
cloth  a  yard  wide  but  a  meter  long,  and  by  pointing  to  them  with  the  graduated  Sticks 
of  one  or  two  meters  in  length.  But  the  best  of  all  agencies  is  the  plaeiftg  of  some  metric 
measure,  if<mly  the  5-cent  rule,  m  the  hands  ofeaeh  pupil. 
^  An  efficacious  yet  inexpensive  way  of  diffusing  elementary  information  and  arousin|r 
curiooity  respecUng  the  system  is  to  employ,  in  business  correspondence,  envelopes  or 
postal  cards  bearing  a  metric  ruling  along  one  edge.  This  ruling  is  done  free  of  chaise 
by  the  Metric  Bureau. 

§  14.  Reduction  to  and  from  the  Present  System. — Pending  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  it  is  often  necessary  to  effect  a 
redaction  to  and  from  the  older  measures. 

The  following  Table  of  Equivalents  is  selected  from  the  Tables  on  the 
back  of  the  "meter-yard,"  (Am.  Met.  Bureau,  A,  111  118),  in  Foster  and 
Langley,  (A,  263),  and  in  Egleston,  (A). 


Abbreviations. 

Measures. 

Accurate. 

Approximate. 

cm. 

centimeter. 

0  898  in. 

.4    in. 

c  c,  or  cu,  cm. 

cubic  centimeter. 

0.083  fl.  oz. 

.03  fl.  oz. 

fl.  oz. 

fluid  ouiice. 

29.578  c.  c. 

30      cc. 

ft. 

foot. 

0.304  meter. 

.8    m. 

ft. 

it 

30.479  cm. 

80       cm. 

U.  S.  gaU. 

U.  S.  wine  gallon. 

3.785  liters. 

3.8   1. 

U.  S.  giU. 

U.  S.  wine  gill. 

nasi  c.  c. 

118      c.  c. 

gr.  Troy. 

Troy  grain. 

.064  gram. 

.06  g. 

g. 

gram. 

15.433  gr.  Troy. 

15.5    gr. 
.6   dr.  av. 

•< 

*' 

0.564  dram  avoir. 

*4 

(( 

0.035  oz.  avoir. 

.08  oz.  av. 

in. 

incb. 

2.539  cm. 

2.5   cm. 

kilo.,  or  kg. 

kilogram. 

2.204  lb.  avoir. 

2.2    lb.  av. 

«.                        .4 

n 

2.679  lb.  Troy. 

2.7    lb.  Troy. 

m4                               «< 

t< 

82.15    oz.  Troy. 

82      oz.  Troy. 

M                             4t 

*i 

85  27   oz.  avoir. 

85       oz.  av. 

km. 

kilometer. 

0.621  mile. 

.6   m. 

]. 

liter. 

0.264  U.  8.  gall. 

.25  gall. 

** 

(( 

1.056  U.  8.  quarts. 

1       qt 

i< 

<( 

2.113  U.  a  pints. 

2.1    pt. 

m. 

meter. 

0.546  fatbom. 

.5    latb. 

i« 

t$ 

1.093  yard. 
9.842  imnds. 

1.1    yd. 
10      bd. 

i( 

it 

•« 

tt 

3.280  feet. 

8.3    ft. 

(t 

€t 

39.870  incbes. 

89.4   in. 

mile. 

mil& 

1.609  kilometers. 

1.6    km. 

mm« 

millimeter. 

0.039  incb. 

.04  in. 

If* 

"  micromillimeter." 

0.001  mm. 

0.000039  in. 

f 

micron. 

.00004 

COS.  avoir. 

ounce  avoirdupois. 

28.349  grams. 

28.35    g. 

OK.  Troy. 

ounce  Troy. 

81 .103  g. 

\  f 

u.  a  pt 

U.  S.  pint. 

0.473  Iter. 

lb.  avoir. 

pound  avoir. 

0.453  kilo. 

.45    kg. 

lb.  Troy. 

pound  Troy. 
U.  a  quart. 

0.873  kilo. 

.87   kg. 

U.  8.  qt. 

0.946  liter. 

.95    1. 

Jd. 

yard. 

0.914  meter. 

.9      m. 
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The  **  micromillimeier "  is  not  an  original  member  of  the  Metric  S/stem,  and  the 
desirability  of  using  the  word  is  strongly  questioned.  In  either  case,  the  symbol  for  the 
thousandth  of  the  millimeter  should  be  the  Greek  fi  rather  than  mmm, 

§  15.  The  Metric  System  in  Medicine. — ^Notwithstanding  the 
obvious  and  considerable  hindrances  to  a  change  inyolving  commercial  inter- 
ests, the  new  system  is  surely  though  slowly  making  its  way  among  Physicians 
and  Pharmacists. 

The  matter  is  constantly  discussed  in  the  Medical  Journals,  and  '*  Reduction  Tables  ** 
have  been  published  in  very  compact  tbrm.  Dr.  Kreider  has  one,  in  the  Medical  Record 
for  Oct.  23, 1880 ;  Dr.  F.  H.  Brown  has  another  in  "  The  Medical  Register  for  New  Eng- 
land/' which  has  been  reprinted  as  a  pocket  leaflet  by  the  Metric  Bureau  ;  while  another 
leaflet,  6rst  printed  by  the  Metric  Bureau  (A,  34V-848),  by  Dr.  E.  Wigglesworth,  presents 
**The  Metric  System  in  a  Nut-shell/'  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
medical  profeesioiL 


ZOOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION. 

§  16.  As  this  is  in  no  sense  a  treatise  upon  either  Zoology  or  Com- 
paratiye  Anatomy,  but  simply  a  guide  to  certain  practical  methods  of  work, 
we  give  only  such  an  outline  of  the  Classification  of  Animals  as  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  generally  accepted  taxonomic  relations  of  the  forms  here  con- 
sidered. 

Fuller  information  and  discussion  of  this  matter  may  be  found  in  the  works  and 
papers  of  Gegenbaur,  Heeckel,  Huxley,  Owen,  etc.,  and  in  the  condensed  Summary  of 
Pascoe  (A) ;  see  also  Balfour,  A,  ii,  1. 

It  did  not  eeem  worth  while,  in  the  accompanying  Table,  to  indicate  the  view  enter- 
tained by  many  Zoologists,  that  the  primary  division  of  both  the  Animal  Kingdom  and 
the  Vertebrate  Branch  is  dichotomom :  the  one  into  the  Protozoa  and  the  Metazoa ;  the 
other  into  the  Acrania  and  the  Craniota. 

The  names  of  the  eight  animals  more  or  less  fully  treated  of  are  given  in 
the  column  at  the  right  of  the  page.  One,  the  amoeba,  is  a  member  of  the 
lowest  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  the  Protozoj,,  and  consists  of  but  a 
single  cell,  a  mass  of  nearly  homogeneous  but  nucleated  protoplasm. 

The  other  seven  belong  to  the  highest  division,  the  branch  Vertebrata, 
the  essential  character  of  which,  as  will  be  more  fully  indicated  farther  on, 
is  that  there  is  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  cavity,  between  which  is  a  snb-cylin- 
diical  axis  of  membrane,  cartilage,  or  bone. 

Man,  the  Cat,  Dog,  and  Rabbit  are  members  of  the  class  Mammalia, 
including  the  Vertebrates  which  are  warm-blooded,  and  are  brought  forth 
alive.  The  Frog  and  Menobranchus  are  Amphibia  or  Batrachians,  which 
differ  from  the  Reptiles  in  having  gills  or  water-breathing  organs  ai  some 
period  of  their  lives. 
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The  lowest  vertebrate  is  the  little  Amphioxus  lanceolatus,  nsually  assigned 
to  a  distinct  class,  the  Acrania.  Between  the  Amphioxus  and  the  Amphibia 
are  all  the  **  fishes,"  common  and  uncommon,  including  the  Sharks  and 
Kays,  and  many  for  which  there  are  no  popular  names.  Likewise,  between 
the  Amphibia  and  the  Mammals  are  the  classes  Reptiles  and  Birds,  no  exam- 
ples of  which  are  herein  considered. 


IV.— TERMINOLOGY. 

§  22.  Whoever  does  any  systematic  practical  work  in  anatomy,  whether  by  investi- 
gation or  teaching,  is  impelled,  sooner  or  later,  to  soggest  some  modifications  of  the  Ian- 
gnage  previously  employed  in  recording  or  communicating  observations  and  ideas. 

Such  modifications  are  often  put  forth  in  publications  without  explanation  or  apology, 
and  their  subsequent  adoption  by  others  may  then  depend  less  upon  their  intrinsic  value, 
than  upon  the  reputation  and  authority  of  the  proposers. 

In  the  following  pages,  especially  in  the  account  of  the  Brain,  there  will  be  found  a 
few  new  words,  for  the  introduction  of  which  reasons  will  be  duly  offered. 

Many  other  words  and  phrases  will  appear  more  or  lees  unusual,  some  to  one  reader 
and  some  to  another.  Those,  however,  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  best  original 
anatomical  publications  in  not  only  their  own  language,  but  also  those  of  other  nations, 
will,  upon  careful  scrutiny,  perceive  that  the  present  work  really  contains  very  few  terms 
for  which  there  is  not  sound  precedent  in  the  writings  of  recognized  authorities,  in  the 
use  of  either  the  same  words,  or  of  words  analogous  in  character  and  formation. 

From  the  productions  of  workinpf  anatomists  in  all  parts  of  the  world  we  have 
endeavored  to  select,  without  bias  or  partiality,  the  terms  which  seem  to  us  best  suited  to 
the  object,  and  most  easily  used. 

As  a  whole,  therefore,  the  Terminology  here  employed  is  that  of  no  one  nation  or 
writer.  Much  less  should  it  be  re^rded  as  our  own,  excepting  in  so  &r  as  we  have 
succeeded  in  our  efforts  to  combine  the  elements  from  various  sources  into  a  consistent  and 
homogeneous  whole. 

But  while  the  prestige  of  authoritative  precedent  might  lead  us  to  make  a  personal 
trial  of  any  assemblage  of  terms,  it  would  not,  by  itself,  warrant  an  introduction  into  a 
purely  elementary  work  like  the  present.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  say  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  all  of  the  names  and  descriptive  terms  here  employed  have  withstood 
the  severe  practical  test  of  use  by  a  large  number  of  students  for  from  one  to  seven 
years. 

This  test  is  called  severe  because  these  students  have  been  comparatively  mature, 
and  have  done  practical  work  in  anatomy  with  the  view  of  becoming  either  naturalists, 
teachers  or  physicians ;  and  because  they  have  not  simply  listened  to  lectures  in  which 
the  terms  were  used,  but  have  been  required  to  employ  them  in  writing  their  own  de- 
scriptions of  parts ;  because,  finally,  they  have  been  urged  to  make  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms with  entire  freedom. 

On  what,  therefore,  may  be  called  experimental  grounds,  we  feel  justified  in  present- 
ing  this  Revised  Terminology  of  Anatomy  to  students  other  than  our  own ;  but  since 
each  year  has  brought  about  some  change  therein,  we  have  no  i^eason  to  think  it  perfect 
or  complete,  and  we  ask  the  co-operation  of  all  who  may  undertake  to  follow  out  our 
directions  with  the  view  of  rendering  it  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Practical  Workers 
in  Anatomy. 
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§23.  Some  General  Considemtions  upon  Anatomical  Tenninolog^y.— These 
remarks  are  based  largely  upon  an  article  ( Wilder,  0\  which  although  published  under 
the  name  of  the  senior  author,  was  prepared  with  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the 
junior. 

That  article  referred  more  particularly  to  the  brain,  but  covered  most  of  the  questions 
connected  with  tlie  naming  and  description  of  other  parts.  Hence  the  following  expres- 
sions, the  only  published  comments  which  have  come  under  our  notice,  may  fairly  be 
considered  applicable  to  the  whole  subject : — 

"The  Nation "  for  April  21, 1881,  contdns  a  brief  notice  of  the  article,  evidently  by 
an  experienced  teacher  of  Anatomy,  containing  the  admission  that  '*  there  is  certainly 
ample  room  for  a  Reform  of  Anatomical  Nomenclature." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  Letter  {SpiUka,  7)  to  the  editor  of  "  Science/'  pub- 
lished in  that  journal  for  April  9, 1881,  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Spitzka,  the  author  of  many  papers 
upon  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  : — 

"  It  is  with  mingled  pleasure  and  profit  that  I  have  read  the  very  suggestive  paper  on 
cerebral  nomenclature  contributed  to  your  latest  issues  by  Professor  Wilder.  Some  of 
the  suggestions  which  he  has  made  have  been  latent  in  my  own  mind  for  years,  but  I  have 
lacked  the  courage  to  bring  them  before  my  colleagues.  Now  that  he  has  broken  ground, 
those  who  prefer  a  rational  nomenclature  to  one  which,  like  the  present  reigning  one,  is 
based  apon  erroneous  principles,  or  rather  on  no  principles  at  all,  will  be  rejoiced  at  the 
precedent  thus  set  for  innovations.  *  *  *  He  who  has  himself  been  compelled  to  labor 
under  the  curse  of  the  old  system,  the  beneathy  below,  under,  in  front  of,  inside,  external, 
between,  etc,  will  look  upon  the  simple  ventral,  dorsal,  lateral,  mesal,  eephaUc,  proximal, 
caudal,  distal,  etc,  as  so  many  boons.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  labor  of 
the  anatomical  student  will  be  diminished  fully  one-half  when  this  nomenclature  shall 
have  been  definitely  adopted.    ♦    ♦    » 

In  proceeding  to  comment  on  some  of  the  terms  proposed  by  Professor  Wilder,  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  so  merely  tentatively  and  to  promote 
discussion ;  in  so  doing  I  feel  certain  that  I  am  carrying  out  that  writer's  wish.  It  is 
but  just  to  state  that  the  majority  of  the  terms  cannot  be  discussed ;  they  are  perfection 
and  simplicity  combined.*' 

With  the  permission  of  the  writer,  "Science"  for  May  28, 1881,  printed  the  following 
Letter  (Holmes,  I),  from  one  who  has  been  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  for  more  than  the  third  of  a  century ; — 

"BosTOK,  May8, 1881. 

"Beab  Db.  Wilder: — I  have  read  carefully  your  paper  on  Nomenclature.  I 
entirely  approve  of  it  as  an  attempt,  an  attempt  which  I  hope  will  be  partially  successful, 
for  no  siuch  sweeping  change  is,  I  think,  ever  adopted  as  a  whole.  But  I  am  struck  with 
the  reasonableness  of  the  system  of  changes  yon  propose,  and  the  fitness  of  many  of  the 
special  terms  you  have  suggested. 

"  The  last  thing  an  old  teacher  wants  is,  as  you  know  full  well,  a  new  set  of  terms  for 
a  fitmiliar  set  of  objects.  It  is  hard  instructing  ancient  canine  individuals  in  new  devices. 
It  is  hard  teaching  old  professors  new  tricks.  So  my  approbation  of  your  attempt  is  a  sic 
vos  non  vcbis  case  so  fieir  as  I  am  concerned.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  agitating  the  subject,  to  go  on  training  your 
students  to  the  new  terms — some  of  which  you  or  others  will  doubtless  see  reasons  for 
changing — ^to  improve  as  far  as  possible,  fill  up  blanks,  perhaps  get  up  a  small  manual  in 
which  the  new  terms  shall  be  practically  applied,  and  have  faith  that  sooner  or  later  the 
best  part  of  your  innovations  will  find  their  way  into  scientific  use.    The  plan  is  an  ex* 
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oellent  one ;  it  is  a  new  garment  which  will  fit  Science  well,  if  that  capridoas  and  fuitastie 
and  old-fashioned  dressing  lady  can  only  be  induced  to  try  it  on. 

"Always  very  truly  yours, 

**OLiyBB  Wendell  HoucEa" 

See  also  Appendix,  g  1443. 

That  Terminology  is  worthy  of  attention,  is  indicated  also  by  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  language  of  modem  Chemistry  and  Mathematics,  and  by 
the  following  Aphorisms : — 

§  24.  ^'  Questious  of  Definition  are  of  the  very  highest  importance  in 
Philosophy,  and  they  need  to  be  watched  accordingly." — Duke  of  Argyll^  1. 

"In  all  sciences.  Nomenclature  is  an  object  of  importance;  and  each 
term  should  convey  to  the  student  a  definite  meaning." — Dunglison,  A, 
Preface. 

**  Every  art  is  full  of  conceptions,  which  are  peculiar  to  itself ;  and,  as 
the  use  of  language  is  to  convey  our  conceptions  to  one  another,  language 
must  supply  signs  for  those  conceptions." — Huxley,  C,  14. 

"Everything  in  Science  ought  to  be  real,  ingenuous  and  open;  every 
expression  that  indicates  duplicity,  or  equivocation,  reservation,  wavering  or 
inconsistency,  is  a  reproach  to  it" — Barclay,  A.,  89. 

"  There  is  a  necessity  for  perfect  definiteness  of  language  in  all  truly 
Scientific  work."— P.  G.  Tail,  1. 

**  Technical  terms  are  the  tools  of  thought."  * 

"Only  an  inferior  hand  persists  in  toiling  with  a  clumsy  instrument, 
when  a  better  one  lies  within  his  reach.  *  *  *  A  single  substantive  term 
is  a  better  instrument  of  thought  than  a  paraphrase." — Oioen,  A,  ly  pp. 
xii,  xiv. 

"As  morphology  deals  with  forms  and  relations  of  position,  it  demands 
a  careful  selection  of  terms  and  a  methodical  nomenclature." — Ooodsir,  A, 

n,  83. 

"  To  designate  the  locations  of  organs  by  the  relation  of  animals  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  as  far  from  philosophical  as  it  would  be  to  define  the 
position  of  a  house  or  of  a  tree  by  reference  to  the  planet  Jupiter.*' —  Wilder^ 
9,  122. 

The  progress  of  Comparative  Anatomy  has  been  hindered  by  the  use  of 
anthropotomical  terms  and  methods. 

"  There  is  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  who  can  describe  the  commonest 
occurrence  with  even  an  approach  to  ekcouvaoj."— Huxley,  C. 

"The  test  of  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  a  description  is,  not  that 
it  may  assist,  but  that  it  cannot  mislead." —  Wilder,  9, 123. 

Errors  of  personal  equation  are  diminished  by  the  use  of  exact  terms. 


^  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  supply  the  source  of  this  aphorism. 
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''A  name  is  a  short  substitute  for  a  definition,  and  where  no  definition 
exists,  there  can  be  no  uama" — Packard  and  Cope,  1, 

**  The  one  essential  of  naming  is.  that  distinct  objects  shall  have  distinct 
names ;  and  the  second  essential  is,  that  eaek  object  or  concept  shall  have 
but  one  name.*' — Idem-. 

**Life  is  too  short  to  spend  in  digging  for  Truth  with  a  long-handled 
shovel  when  a  trowel  will  serve  the  purpose ;  nor  is  it  becoming  that  any 
nation,  however  wise  and  great,  should  ask  all  the  rest  to  take  their  intel- 
lectual food  with  chop-sticks  of  its  peculiar  pattern," — Wilder ,  9,  124. 

**The  personal  convenience  and  preferences  of  all  existing  anatomists 
should  be  held  as  of  little  moment  as  compared  with  the  advantages  which 
reform  may  ensure  to  the  vastly  more  numerous  anatomical  workers  of  the 
future."— idem,  137. 

The  two  foUowing  may  serve  to  show  that  we  Iiave  not  been  nnmindfol  of  the 
dangers  and  disadvantages  of  terminological  change. 

"Nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  to  attempt  to  tamper  with  well- 
understood  and  universally  accepted  symbols." — Anonymoiis  Reviewer  (*^  The 
AthenaBum,"  June  4,  1881). 

**He  who,  aflfected  by  the  cacoethesi  reformandi,  insists  upon  reform  for 
the  sake  of  an  ideal  perfection,  is  apt  to  appear  as  nothing  better  than  a 
taroublesome  and  useless  pedant" — Wilder,  9,  124. 

§  25.  Brief  Statement  of  the  Objects  and  Methods  of  the 
Terminolog^ical  Changes  here  made. — To  render  the  Vocabulary  of 
Anatomy  equally  applicable  to  all  Vertebrates,  and  equally  intelligible  to  all 
Nations. 

To  facilitate  the  Eecognition  of  parts  by  students,  and  lessen  the  labor 
of  Memorizing. 

To  abridge  the  Length  of  Descriptions,  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
their  Accuracy. 

To  include  in  this  Vocabulary,  so  far  as  practicable,  only  such  terms  as  are 
brief,  simple,  exact,  significant,  of  classical  origin,  and  capable  of  inflection. 

To  propose  as  few  changes  as  possible,  and  to  introduce  new  names  only 
for  parts  apparently  unknown  or  unnamed  before  (e.  g,,  crista  fornids),  or 
in  the  place  of  semi-descriptive  appellations  undesirably  long  or  incapable 
of  inflection,  as  e.  g,,  cimbia  for  tractus  transversus  pedunculi,  porta  for 
foramen  Monroi.  i 

To  consider  brevity  as  an  especially  desirable  characteristic  of  such  names^ 
as  are  most  frequently  employed. 

When  a  part  is  known  by  a  descriptive  phrase,  to  select  therefrom  some 
characteristic  word  as  the  technical  designation;  e.  g.,  iter  {a  tertio  ad 
ventriculum  quartum). 
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When  two  or  more  parts  are  similar,  or  have  similar  relations,  to  distin- 
guish them  by  joining  to  some  common  title  already  in  use,  prefixes  indica- 
tive of  their  relative  positions ;  e,  g.,  posigeniculcUumy  prcegenicukUuni. 

To  shorten  the  names  of  several  parts  by  omitting  the  word  corpus,  and 
using  the  neuter  adjective  as  a  substantive. 

To  keep  modem  usage  and  the  rules  of  classical  etymology  constantly  in 
mind,  but  not  to  be  hindered  thereby  from  the  employment  or  even  the 
formation  of  terms  which  are  eminently  desirable  from  the  practical  stand- 
point. 

To  discard  terms  which  indicate  size,  those  which  refer  to  the  natural 
attitude  of  man  or  animals,  most  vernacular  names,  and  all  names  of  the 
reproductive  organs  which  have  been  applied  needlessly  to  other  parts. 

The  terms  employed  by  anatomists  form  two  divisions:  those  which  indi- 
cate th^  position  or  direction  of  organs,  and  those  by  which  the  organs  them- 
selves are  designated.  Since,  also,  writers  have  often  treated  of  them  sepa- 
rately, it  will  be  convenient  here  to  consider  anatomical  toponomy  and 
organonomy  under  distinct  headings. 

§  26.  Designation  of  Organs — Organonymy.— There  are  probably 
few  investigators  or  teachers  of  comparative  anatomy  who  have  not  been 
impressed,  in  some  degree,  with  the  desirability  of  some  modification  of  the 
prevailing  nomenclature  of  organs, — the  "bizarre  nomenclature  of  anthro- 
potomy,'*  (Owen,  A,  II,  143)— based  as  it  is  upon  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  human  body,  which  has  been  fitly  characterized,  from  a  morphological 
point  of  view,  as  "  not  a  model,  but  a  monstrosity.'* 

This  impression  may  give  rise  to  special  papera,  like  those  of  Owen,  (166), 
Maclise  (7),  and  Pye-Smith  (i),  or  simply  to  more  or  less  extended  remarks 
upon  the  subject,  with  or  without  the  use  or  presentation  of  new  terms. 

More  than  one  hundred  pages  of  Vicq  d'Azyr's  great  Anatomy  (A)  are 
devoted  to  a  "  Vocabulaire  anatomique,  augmente  d'un  grand  nombre  de 
termes  nouveaux." 

In  the  Preface  to  his  "  Anatomic  du  Chat "  (A,  pp.  xiv — xvii),  Straus- 
Durckheim  devotes  several  pages  to  a  discussion  of  anatomical  nomenclature, 
and  the  body  of  the  work  contains  many  original  names.  Professor 
H.  S.  Williams  calls  attention  (A,  Preface),  to  the  "crying  need  of  a  stand- 
ard and  uniform  nomenclature  of  comparative  anatomy." 

In  the  Preface  to  their  recent  account  of  the  morphology  of  the  skull 
(A),  Parker  and  Bettany  say  :  '*  It  has  been  attempted  to  narrate  the  facts 
by  means  of  a  consistent  terminology,  amplifying  what  Prof.  Huxley  has  so 
admirably  developed."  Several  of  Huxley's  papers  (as  70),  contain  new 
terms,  most  of  which  have  been  generally  accepted,  and  in  a  greater  or  lees 
degree  the  same  is  true  of  the  elder  Agassiz  (A),  Qegenbaur  (69),  Haeckel 
(A),  Marsh  (I),  and  others. 
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§  27.  Nomina  Impudica. — Several  parts,  especially  of  the  brain,  have 
received  names  originally  applied  to  portions  of  the  reproductive  apparatus 
which  they  were  fancied  to  resemble.  While  it  may  perhaps  be  urged  in 
extenuation  that  the  patres  anatomici  entertained  a  notion  as  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  entire  organism  in  the  brain,  some  of  their  terms  certainly  indicate 
an  entire  freedom  from  apprehension  that  the  mysteries  of  encephalic 
anatomy  ever  would  be  discussed  by  ordinary  mortals,  much  less  by  women, 
or  under  circumstances  requiring  propriety  of  speech. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  names  of  general  or  special  application  have 
been,  at  times  or  by  certain  writers,  needlessly  applied  to  the  male  and 
female  organs.  Among  the  50-60  medical  synonyms  for  vulva  are  sinus, 
foUiculuSy  annuluSy  hiatus^  ostium,  sulcus,  irema,  delta,  cava,  fovea,  mesa, 
porta,  and  fundus.  Among  the  70-80  synonyms  of  penis  are  vomer,  vas, 
davus,  Cauda,  vena,  gladius,  radix,  ramus,  columna,  trabs,  pyramis,  and 
spina.  These  terms  should  not  be  lost  to  clean  anatomical  uses  because 
heedless  or  filthy-minded  writers  have  so  misapplied  them. 

§  28.  Importance  of  Brevity. — As  has  been  stated,  and  as  will  be 
exemplified  in  the  vocabulary,  we  place  great  stress  upon  brevity  as  a  desira- 
ble characteristic  of  anatomical  terms. 

So  long  as  the  study  of  anatomy  was  nearly  confined  to  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  they  being  comparatively  few  in  number,  and,  by  ancient 
tradition  at  least,  not  wholly  averse  to  clothing  their  discourse  in  a 
sesquipedalian  garb  impenetrable  to  the  vulgar  eye,  it  mattered  little  whether 
the  statement  of  a  given  fact  or  idea  required  one  minute  or  five. 

But  now,  thanks  to  the  popular  writings  of  Agassiz,  Dana,  Gray,  Darwin, 
Haeckel,  Huxley,  Owen  and  others,  in  so  far  especially  as  they  have  aroused 
a  personal  interest  in  the  problems  of  Evolution,  natural  history  instruction 
is  given  systematkaUy  in  aU  .schools  and  colleges,  and  the  time  seems  to  have 
come  when,  in  the  words  of  the  naturalist  first-named,  "Scientific  truth 
must  cease  to  be  the  property  of  the  few  ;  it  must  be  woven  into  the  common 
life  of  the  world.'*  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  those  who  employ  anatomical 
language  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  the  present  day  are  at  least  one  hun- 
dred times  as  numerous  as  when  Dr.  Barclay's  praiseworthy  effort  at  reform 
was  received  with  indifference  or  opposition. 

lo  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  single  names  trochUer,  troehin,  epicandylun,  and  epitroch- 
lea  are  worthy  of  adoption  in  place  of  tbe  compound  terms  greater  and  lesser  tuberosity, 
external  and  internal  condyle  of  tbe  humerus,  notwithstanding  their  proposer,  Chaussier, 
hfts  burdened  the  myological  division  of  anatomy  with  the  most  un wieldly  set  of  terms 
thmt  could  have  been  devised. 

§  29.  Technical  Terms.— It  may  be  asked:  In  the  face  of  this  rapid 
popularization  of  anatomical  knowledge,  is  it  worth  while  to  introduce,  or 
even  to  retain,  any  purely  technical  terms  ? 
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Apparently  some  German  scientists  have  determined  npon  a  negative 
reply  to  this  inquiry,  and  their  papers,  even  those  of  strictly  scientific 
nature,  teem  with  vernacular  words,  and  with  wonderful  compounds 
thereof! 

For  abundant  examples,  the  reader  may  consult  any  "Dictionary  of 
German  Medical  Terms,*'  as  that  of  Cutter  (A). 

K  this  kind  of  verbifaction  be  tolerable  under  any  circumstances,  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  justified  by  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  contributions 
to  knowledge  which  appear  first  in  the  German  scientific  periodicals. 

Upon  this  point,  however,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  the  very 
recent  judgment  of  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  investigator,  a  promoter 
of  ^'  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,"  and  an  admirer  of  the  methods  and  results 
of  German  science  :  — 

"  Every  art  is  fall  of  couoeptions  which  are  peculiar  to  itself ;  and,  as  the  use  of  lan- 
guage is  to  conTej  our  conceptions  to  one  another,  language  must  supply  signs  for  those 
conceptions.  Either  existing  signs  may  be  combined  in  loose  and  cumbrous  paraphrases, 
or  now  signs,  having  a  well-understood  and  definite  signification;  may  be  invented. 
Science  is  cosmopolitan,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  study  of  zoology  would  be  prodigiously 
increased  if  zoologists  of  different  nationalities  used  different  technical  terms  for  the  same 
thing.  They  need  a  universal  language ;  and  it  has  been  found  convenient  that  the 
language  shall  be  Latin  in  form,  and  Latin  or  Qreek  in  derivation." — Huxley,  C,  14. 

Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  methods 
of  designating  entire  organisms,  and  the  parts  thereof,  the  foregoing  passages 
should  silence  the  objections  of  those  who  would  have  us  retain  a  vocabulary 
as  vague  as  was  that  of  Chemistry  in  the  days  of  quicksilver,  vitriol  and 
copperas — ^a  vocabulary  which  combines  the  ponderous  stiffness  of  the  clois- 
ter with  the  puerile  vagueness  of  the  nursery.  Tubercuhtm  higeminum 
ayiterius  must  give  way  to  lobi  optici,  or  some  even  shorter  term ;  while 
trachea  must  take  the  place  of  windpipe,  weasand,  luftrohre  and  conduit 
cerien. 

Is  it  not  worth  considering,  too,  that  any  avoidance  of  the  use  of  technical 
terms  is,  after  all,  only  partial  and  delusive  ?  The  principal  human  organs 
have,  of  course,  received  popular  names  which  may,  in  great  measure,  be 
applied  to  the  other  Vertebrates,  especially  the  Mammals.  But  there  are 
many  other  organs  of  which  the  butcher  takes  little  or  no  account.  Shall 
r  we  construct  vernacular  phrases,  and  write  of  the  Uvei^'Vein,  the  kidney- 
artery,  the  gullet-nerves,  and  the  moeetbread-tule  f  Unless  we  are  prepared 
to  give  up  such  convenient  and  elastic  terms  as  liepalic,  renal,  pancreatic, 
pulmonary,  cardiac,  etc.,  why  should  not  the  student  be  informed,  at  the 
outset  of  his  anatomical  and  physiological  enquiry,  that  nearly  all  the  divi- 
sions and  appendages  of  the  principal  organs  have  received  titles  derived  from 
the  classical  names  of  the  organs  themselves  ?    These  derivatives  and  com* 
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pounds  would  then  have  some  significance^  instead  of  appearing  like  trouble- 
some YerbaJ  complications. 

So  too  with  the  names  of  the  various  groups  of  animals,  neariy  all  of  which 
are  based  upon  the  technical  names  for  some  of  the  organs.  The  determined 
"  vernacularist "  may  delude  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  is  defying  the 
claasics  in  calling  Amphioxus  by  the  name  Lancelet ;  but  he  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  progress  or  the  present  condition  of  systematic  zoology  without 
learning  that  to  the  same  lowest  vertebrate  have  been  applied  the  terms 
acrani<u,  leptocardia,  cirrostomiy  cephalochorda,  and  pharyngolranchii.  Why 
then  should  he  not  have  been  informed  already  that  cardial  cirrus,  stoma, 
pharynx  and  branchia  are  technical  names  for  heart,  gill,  etc.  ? 

In  short,  while  the  small  beginnings  of  Physiology  and  Zoology  may  be  ac- 
quired by  the  use  of  vernacular  words  alone,  any  considerable  progress  in  exact 
knowledge  would  be  excessively  inconvenient  if  not  impossible,  at  least  with 
the  French  or  English  student,  without  the  aid  of  a  certain  number  of  tech- 
nical terms. 

Nor  are  these  terms  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  anything  more  than  a 
purely  sentimental  burden.  As  has  been  well-said  by  one  who  is  in  the 
position  to  recognize  to  the  full  the  value  of  purely  classical  training,  "A 
doctor,  lawyer,  or  popular  exhorter  who  cannot  learn  by  heart,  in  a  week, 
all  the  technical  terms  and  phrases  of  Latin  origin  which  he  encounters  in 
his  common  professional  occupation,  has  not  wits  enough  for  his  calling.'' 
Eliot,  1,  359. 

That  there  is  no  inherent  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  technical  terms 
of  classical  derivation  is  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  such  words  as 
petrohum  and  phylloxera  have  become  domesticated  along  with  the  objects 
which  they  represent  There  are  scores  of  animals,  like  the  Rhinoceros, 
Hippopotamus,  and  Ichneumon,  for  which  there  are  no  English  vernacular 
names  ;  while  the  youngest  student  of  Botany  accepts  Hepatica,  Anemone, 
and  even  Rhododendron  without  difficulty  or  hesitation.  Homely  as  it  sounds, 
stomach  is  of  classical  origin,  and  the  use  of  caul  for  omentum,  sweet-bread 
for  pancreas,  or  hlind^ut  for  ccecum,  would  surprise  a  class  in  Elementary 
Physiology. 

Even  the  late  JeflEries  Wyman,  who  saw  no  objection  to  forearm,  and 
used  near  rather  than  proximal  for  the  first  row  of  carpalia,  accepted  inter- 
tnembral  as  "  good,"  and  freely  employed,  if  indeed  he  did  not  originate,  the 
adjective  pretibial,  which  probably  would  have  come  into  general  use  had 
not  the  bone  in  question  proved  to  be  the  homologue  of  the  intermedium, — 
(Morse,  18,  13.) 

§  30.  Names  Indicative  of  Relative  Position. — Where  four  or  more 
similar  parts  form  a  series,  they  are  usually  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  begin- 
ning with  the  one  nearest  the  head,  or  the  middle  line,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Thus,  of  the  ribs,  the  first  is  next  to  the  neck ;  among  the  several  groups  of 
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vertebrae,  cervical,  thoracic,  and  lumbar,  the  most  cephalic  is  the  first ;  so 
too,  in  the  normal  position  of  the  limbs  (to  be  explained  farther  on),  the 
poUex  and  primus  (great  toe)  are  on  the  borders  nearer  the  head^  and  may 
sometimes  be  designated  as  the  first  digit  and  dactyl 

In  designating  the  fractional  portions  of  the  length  of  a  bone,  the 
proximal  half,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  etc.,  is  the  first ;  the  rest  following  in 
order  toward  the  distal  end. 

When,  however,  the  series  embraces  only  two  or  three  similar  parts,  the 
general  name  for  them  all  has  been  usually  followed  (in  Latin)  or  preceded 
(in  English)  by  some  word  indicative  of  relative  position ;  as,  e.  g.,  processus 
superior^  and  middle  commissure. 

This  plan  effects  a  saving  in  the  number  of  different  words  without  the 
risk  of  ambiguity,  just  as  when  we  say  John  Smith  seniory  junior^  and  third. 
But  all  such  terms  are  open  to  the  objection  of  being  compound,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  inflection. 

In  some  cases,  therefore,  the  more  general  terms  have  been  combined 
with  the  distinctive  prefixes  to  form  single  words,  like  supraspiiiaius  and 
mesoglutcBus.  Owen  has  also  employed  (A,  III,  519)  postcava  and  prcBcava 
and  the  senior  author  has  proposed  (22,  306)  entopectoralis  and  eciopectoralis, 
and,  more  recently  {9  and  11),  a  series  of  similar  names  for  parts  of  the 
brain ;  e.  g.,  prtBcommissura,  medicommissura,  postcommissura,  etc. 

§  31.  The  Limits  of  Terminological  Change. — As  has  been  stated  ^ 
already,  the  modifications  here  proposed  are  intended  to  provide  for  what  seem 
to  be  actual  necessities,  irrespective  of  purely  theoretical  considerations,  and 
of  any  desire  for  a  perfectly  uniform  and  consistent  terminology.  It  may  be 
well,  however,  to  specify  certain  general  limitations  to  changes  of  anatomical 
nomenclature. 

Priority  is  practically  of  little  moment  in  respect  to  the  names  of  organs, 
since  it  is  usually  difficult  to  ascertain  when  and  by  whom  they  were  first 
applied.  An  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  plirase  foramen  of  Monro, 
(Wilder,  3).  Nor,  indeed,  has  priority  always  been  held  sacred  in  systematic 
zoology.  Owen's  "Deinosaurians"  was  proposed  nine  years  later  than  von 
Meyer's  **Pachypodar  yet,  as  stated  by  Huxley  (108,  33),  it  has  been 
retained,  notwithstanding  the  small  size  of  some  meml)er8  of  the  group. 

Etymological  appropriateness  is  sometimes  disregarded,  as  in  the  case 
just  mentioned,  and  in  the  more  familiar  names  Reptiles,  Vertebrates, 
Edentates,  etc  Prof.  Huxley  has  recently  expressed  the  common  sense  view 
of  the  matter  as  follows : — 

"If  well  understood  terms  which  have  acquired  a  definite  scientific 
connotation  are  to  be  changed  whenever  advancing  knowledge  renders  them 
etymologically  inappropriate,  the  nomenclature  of  taxonomy  will  before  long 
become  hopelessly  burdened."    (C,  16.) 

So,  toO;  the  names  of  organs  have  sometimes  been  given  in  reference  to 
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Bome  variable  or  unessential  character,  or  have  even  conveyed  an  erroneous 
idea ;  yet  no  one  now  thinks  of  discarding  either  rectum,  arteria,  or  carotid. 

Sometimes  even  brevity  and  etymological  accuracy  yield  to  established 
usage.  The  word  cubitum,  proposed  by  the  senior  author  in  1872  (lO,  21) 
as  the  technical  equivalent  of  fore-arm,  is  both  shorter  than  antebrachium, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  its  classical  employment;  but  the  latter  word 
seems  to  be  more  generally  preferred,  and  we  are  ready  to  accept  it. 

In  another  case,  even  though  a  new  term  has  not  yet  come  into  general 
use,  a  special  vitality  may  be  imparted  to  it  by  the  authority  of  those  who 
may  have  adopted  it.  No  marked  or  persistent  disfavor  is  likely  to  be  shown 
to  terms  which,  like  myeUm,  can  claim  Prof.  Owen  as  father,  and  find  a  god- 
father in  Prof.  Huxley. 

Even  Milne-Edwards,  while  intimating  (A,  XI,  234)  that  anatomical 
nomenclature  has  been  created  in  suflBcient  perfection,  frankly  admits  the 
superiority  of  myelon  over  moelle  epinihe. 

§  32.  Some  Inconsistencies. — It  will  be  noted  (Fig.  6)  that  we  have 
refrained  from  giving  technical  names  to  the  membral  arthra  (joints)  or 
have  merely  added  them  in  parentheses. 

This  is  partly  because  the  need  of  names  for  parts  so  familiar  seems  less 
urgent  than  in  the  case  of  some  other  organs.  Still,  it  is  certainly  undesir- 
able that  the  carpo-metacarpal  arthron  should  be  called  wrist  in  man,  and 
hiee  in  the  horse,  and  the  chief  cause  of  our  inconsistency  in  this  respect 
has  been  our  inability  to  decide  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
names  which  might  be  applied.  The  names  suggested  are  those  which  were 
proposed  by  the  senior  author  in  1871  (10,  21-24) ;  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Strict  logical  consistency,  also,  would  impel  us  to  substitute  entoscapular 
for  subscaptdar  in  the  designation  of  a  fossa  and  muscle  of  the  scapula ;  so 
too,  supraspinous,  supraspinatus,  infraspinous,  and  infraspinatus,  should 
be  prcBspinatus,  etc.;  notwithstanding  the  demands  of  consistency  and 
logic,  and  the  example  of  Owen  (A,  III,  44),  we  decline  to  interfere  with 
these  brief  and  old-established  titles  of  well-known  parts. 

Further  information  concerning  the  changes  in  the  names  of  organs  will  be  given  in 
the  Index  and  in  the  Lists  and  Tables  of  names  in  the  several  chapters. 

It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  of  the  two  Latin  names  for  heart  we  have 
adopted  the  longer  cardia,  rather  than  the  shorter  cor.  This  is  because 
derivatives  and  compounds  of  the  former  are  by  far  the  more  numerous  and 
familiar.  Hence  the  selection  is  really  in  accordance  with  the  more  general 
principle  that  all  measures  of  reform  should  have  regard  to  the  practicability 
as  well  as  the  abstract  suitability  of  a  change. 

The  case  with  stomach  is  less  simple;  although  the  word  is  directly 
derived  from  the  Greek  orofrnxog,  it  is  practically  a  vernacular  terra,  while 
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most  of  the  derivatives  and  compounds  are  formed  from  the  Latin  gaster. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  adopted  the  latter  as  the  technical  designation  for 
the  organ. 

§  33.  Names  and  Abbreviations  on  the  Figures.— Whatever  may 
be  the  practice  of  different  writers,  probably  all  will  agree  that  figures  for  the 
information  of  students,  and  especially  such  as  are  to  be  used  in  dissection, 
are  more  helpful  if  the  following  conditions  are  observed: — 

1.  So  far  as  possible,  the  technical  names  of  the  parts  should  be  written 
upon  the  parts  themselves. 

2.  Where  there  is  not  room  for  the  names  upon  the  figure  itself,  they 
should  generally  be  written  at  the  side,  and  connected  with  the  parts  by 
distinct  lines. 

3.  When  abbreviations  are  employed,  they  should  be  of  the  technical 
rather  than  of  the  vernacular  terms,  and  should  be  uniform,  at  least  for  all 
figures  of  the  same  organ  or  region. 

Whoever  examines  the  figures  in  the  present  work  will  see  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  conform  to  the  above  named  conditions.  That 
success  has  been  only  partial,  will  be  at  once  anticipated  and  excused  by  all 
who  have  undertaken  the  same  task.  The  need  of  abbreviation  was  greatest 
with  the  brain,  where  many  distinct  parts  are  crowded  within  a  small  space. 
Here,  as  a  rule,  only  names  of  more  general  application,  such  as  Fissura, 
Gyrus,  Sulcus,  etc.,  and  their  abbreviations,  have  been  commenced  with 
capitals ;  but  this  distinction  has  not  been  observed  in  all  other  cases. 

In  the  explanations  of  the  figures,  the  abbreviations  are  given  in  alpha- 
betical order, 

§  34.  Terms  of  Position  and  Direction — Toponymy. — ^Like  other 
solids,  the  body  of  an  animal  has  six  general  aspects. 

As  with  other  elongated  solids,  these  aspects  are  two  ends  and 
four  sides. 

Were  the  body  simply  a  mass  of  homogeneous  material,  like,  for 
example,  an  oval  of  wood,  the  supporting  side  would  be  called  the  bottom, 
and  described  as  the  lower  side;  the  opposite  side  would  then  be  upper,  and 
be  called  top  ;  of  the  two  other  sides,  either  might  be  called  Hght,  and  the 
opposite  would  then  be  left;  finally,  either  of  the  two  ends  might  be 
named  front,  and  the  other  end  would  then  be  known  as  bach.  To  indicate 
the  two  ends  as  anterior  and  posterior,  and  the  top  and  bottom  as  superior 
and  inferior,  would  render  only  more  evident  the  fact  that  the  various 
aspects  of  the  mass  are  determined  and  named  according  to  their  relations 
to  the  observer,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

But  with  the  animal  body,  at  least  the  body  of  the  adult  vertebrate, 
there  are  constant  and  more  or  less  marked  distinctions  between  the 
opposite  ends  and  sides,  so  that  these  various  aspects  have  fixed  and  definite 
relations  to  one  another  and  to  certain  other  objects  or  influences. 
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Food  snd  drink  are  received  at  one  end  of  the  body,  and  the  organs  of 
special  sense  are  there  located.  Between  one  of  the  sides  and  the  nervous 
cord  known  as  the  myelon  or  spinal  cord,  there  always  intervenes  a  subcylin- 
drical  rod,  osnally  of  bone  or  cartilage,  the  Golumna  vertebralis,  or  spinal 
columuy  while  the  opposite  side  is  not  so  separated  from  the  myelon.  The 
two  remaining  sides  differ  less  from  one  another^  but  distinctions  have  been 
observed,  some  of  which  have  been  commented  upon  by  the  senior  author 
in  papers  12,  13,  and  18. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  comparison  of  the  corresponding  aspects  in  dififerent 
animals  will  be  more  easily  made  and  more  instructive,  if  the  animals  can  be 
placed,  actually  or  ideally,  in  some  common  position,  and  if  the  aspects  can 
be  called  always  by  the  same  names. 

§  35.  The  Normal  Position  of  the  Body.— Taking  as  the  natural 
attitude  of  an  animal  that  which  it  assumes  in  ordinary  locomotion,  there 
are  wide  differences  among  Vertebrates.  The  head  of  man  points  directly 
away  from  the  earth,  and  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body  forms  a  right 
angle  with  its  surface ;  with  the  gorilla  and  some  other  apes  the  axis  is 
slightly  inclined ;  with  birds  it  forms  a  smaller  angle  with  the  supporting 
surface ;  but  with  the  larger  number  of  vertebrates  the  body  is  nearly  or 
quite  horizontaL 

As  the  question  is  entirely  one  of  bodily  organization,  and  has  no  refer- 
ence to  mental  or  spiritual  preeminence,  there  never  has  been  made  any 
serious  objection  to  regarding  the  normal  position  of  vertebrate  animals 
as  that  of  the  majority  of  them,  in  which  the  lody  axis  is  horizontal,  and 
the  aspect  -nearer  the  earth  is  that  which  is  separated  from  the  myelon  by 
the  Oolumna  vertebralis. 

§  36.  Designation  of  the  Aspects. — Instead,  however,  of  applying 
to  the  various  aspects  names  naturally  suggested  by  the  parts  themselves, 
irrespective  of  the  particular  attitude  assumed  by  the  animal,  anatomists, 
probably  influenced  by  the  greater  practical  importance  of  the  human  body, 
have  almost  universally  employed  terms  which  are  strictly  applicable  only  to 
man  in  the  erect  attitude.  In  order,  therefore,  that  a  comparison  might  be 
instituted  between  corresponding  parts  of  man,  a  cat  and  a  fish,  it 
was  necessary,  at  least  constructively,  to  erect  the  two  latter  upon  their 
tails. 

Notwithstanding  the  logical  inconsistency  of  such  a  course,  and  the  risk 
of  misunderstandings,  no  effort  at  reformation  seems  to  have  been  made 
until  early  in  the  present  century,  when  Dr.  Barclay,  the  anatomical  pre- 
ceptor of  Professor  Owen,  published  a  little  volume  (A)  entitled:  "A  New 
Anatomical  Nomenclature,  relating  to  the  Terms  which  are  expressive  of 
Position  and  Aspect  in  the  Animal  System.'' 

§  37.  The  key  note  of  Barclay's  view  of  the  subject  is  stifick  in  the 
following  paragraph : — 
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"The  yague  ambiguity  of  such  terms  as  superior, inferior,  anterior y  poBterior,  etc., 
most  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  every  person  the  least  versant  with  anatomical 
description." 

Some  of  Barclay's  new  terms  have  been  occasionally  used  by  Owen,  but 
most  of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  seem  to  have  been  quite 
indifferent  to  his  suggestions,  and  only  within  a  comparatively  few  years  has 
the  subject  again  received  attention. 

Dunglison  admits  (A,  61)  that  "Great  confusion  has  prevailed  with 
anatomists  in  the  use  of  the  terms  before,  behind,  etc."  Spitzka  forcibly 
states  (1,  75,  note  1)  the  objections  to  the  use  of  anterior,  etc.,  and  refers 
(7,  165)  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  equivalent  German  terms  by  Henle, 
Gudden  and  others ;  more  exact  terms,  also,  are  occasionally  employed  by 
several  writers  who  do  not  explicitly  condemn  the  current  toponomy;  Cones, 
1,  150;  Cleland,  1,  170;  Gegenbaur,  A,  491;  Eolleston,  B,  33,  note; 
Huxley,  2. 

In  previous  publications  (A,  69,  and  1,  fere)  Mivart  more  or  less  consist- 
ently discards  anterior  and  posterior,  and  his  recent  work  (B,  258,  note,)  cha- 
racterizes them  as  "Unfortunate  as  applied  to  a  quadruped  like  the  cat.*' 

Finally,  the  need  of  a  radical  "change  of  base"  has  been  proclaimed  in 
one  of  the  very  strongholds  of  anthropotomy :  — 

'*  Now  that  the  more  extended  study  of  comparative  anatomy  and  embryonic  develop- 
ment is  largely  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  human  structure,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
descriptive  terms  should  be  sought  which  may,  without  ambiguity,  indicate  position  and 
relation  in  the  organism  at  once  in  man  and  animals.  Such  terras  as  cfphalie  and  caudal, 
dorsad  and  ventral,  etc.,  are  of  this  kind,  and  ought,  whenever  this  may  be  done  con- 
sistently with  sufficient  clearness  of  description,  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  are  only 
applicable  to  the  peculiar  attitude  of  the  human  hody.'^—Quain,  A,  i,  6. 

This  is  certainly  explicit  as  to  the  principle  involved,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  later  editions  of  this  standard  Human  Anatomy  may  display  its 
practical  application  to  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  ambiguity  here  alluded  to  is  not  merely  hypothetical.  In  a  recent 
work  (Mivart,  B)  the  if.  sterno-mastoideus  is  described  (p.  134)  as  arising 
"beneath  the  anterior  part  of  the  pectoralis  major,^  but  on  p.  145  a  part  of 
the  M,  ectopectoralis  is  said  to  arise  "  beneath  the  manubrium  [praester- 
num]."  In  the  former  case  beneath  means  entad  of  or  dorsad  of,  while  in  the 
latter  the  same  word  signifies  ^c^a^  of  or  ventrad  of.  The  experienced 
human  or  comparative  anatomist  may  know  what  is  intended,  and  the  con- 
text would  enable  any  one,  with  a  little  study,  to-  determine  the  matter  by 
exclusion ;  but  there  are  so  many  instances  in  which,  by  reason  of  the  ab- 
sence of  planes  and  straight  lines,  the  context  must  be  depended  upon  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  that  needless  ambiguities  should  be  avoided. 

The  foregoing  illustration,  however,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of 
possible  ambiguities.    In  the  normal  position  of  a  vertebrate,  the  heart  is 
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beneath  the  Columna  vertebralis;  in  the  natural  attitude  of  man,  it  is 
beneath  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea;  in  the  position  in  which  both  man 
and  quadrupeds  are  commonly  dissected,  the  heart  is  beneath  the  sternum; 
finally,  it  may  be  said  to  be  beneath  the  ribs  or  the  MM,  intercostales  in  the 
sense  of  being  covered  by  them.  The  single  English  word  here  means  suc- 
cessively ventrad  of,  caudad  of,  dorsad  of,  and  entad  of  the  organs  on  four 
different  sides  of  it.  Whatever  may  be  thought  best  by  the  writers  of  de- 
scriptions for  advanced  students,  we  hold  that  the  use  of  such  terms  in  a 
work  expressly  designed  for  beginners  would  be  little  else  than  a  self-stulti- 
fication of  its  authors  and  a  mockery  of  its  readers. 

§  38.  The  Intrinsic  Toponymy.— Following  the  suggestion  of  Bar- 
clay, and  the  more  or  less  consistent  example  of  the  other  writers  above 
named,  we  shall  wholly  discard  all  terms  which  '^  contain  an  allusion  to  the 
situation  of  different  objects,  as  they  stand  with  respect  to  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  ;'*  and  shall  designate  the  aspects  and  regions  of  the  body  by  terms 
derived  from  names  which  have  been  applied  to  the  parts  themselves.  Hence 
we  shall  speak  of  the  cephalic  and  the  caudal  ends  or  aspects  or  regions  ;  of 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  aspects  or  regions ;  and  of  the  dextral  and  ^iniatral 
aspects  and  regions. 

Such  terms  constitute  a  Toponymical  Vocabulary  which  is  based  upon 
intrinsic  instead  of  purely  extrinsic  and  accidental  relations. 

§  39.  Cephalic  and  Caudal.— Barclay  proposed  the  words  atlantal 
and  sacral  for  the  designation  of  the  position  of  parts  lying  toward  the  head 
or  the  tail  in  reference  to  an  imaginary  plane  dividing  the  body  at  about  the 
middle  of  its  length. 

In  many  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  however,  there  is  no  distinct  atlas  or 
sacrum,  and  in  any  case  these  terms  would  not  apply  strictly  to  parts  beyond 
the  bones  in  question  ;  hence  Barclay  devised  for  the  head  an  entirely  new 
set  of  terms,  inial,  glabellar,  etc.  So  far  as  we  know,  atlantal  and  sacral 
occur  only  in  the  writings  of  Owen  (A,  III,  519)  and  Turner  (/,  819). 

Thacher  has  employed  {1,  282  and  292)  orad  as  both  adjective  and 
adverb,  but  the  correlative  aborad,  which  might  have  been  expected,  has  not 
been  observed  by  us  in  his  papers. 

Cephalic  and  caudal  are  employed  by  Cleland  (i),  and  are  recommended 
by  Quain  as  stated  above.  Their  signification  is  obvious,  and  practically 
there  seems  to  be  no  serious  objection  to  their  use,  although  it  is  possible  to 
^imagine  cases  where  some  ambiguity  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  each  is 
employed  in  two  senses,  the  one  relative,  and  the  other  absolute.  For 
example,  in  the  absolute  sense,  only  the  vertebrae  of  the  tail  are  caudal ; 
but  relatively,  caw Ja/  may  Ije  used  to  designate  one  or  more  vertebrae  in  any 
part  of  the  series,  which  are  situated  nearer  than  others  to  the  caudal  end  of 
the  body.  So  too,  we  may  speak  of  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  skull,  or  of  the 
cephalic  members  of  the  series  of  caudal  vertebrae. 
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§  40.  Dorsal  and  Ventral. — By  their  derivation,  and  by  their  appli- 
eation  to  distinctly  differentiated  and  universally  recognized  regions,  these 
two  terms  are  perfectly  acceptable  so  far  as  the  vertebra^tes  are  concerned. 

Should  the  alleged  oorrespondence  of  the  yentral  region  of  the  Vertebcate  with  the 
tergal  region  of  the  Arthropod  prove  to  be  one  of  true  homology,  it  may  be  desirable  in 
time  to  discard  dorsal  and  ventral  for  more  suitable  terms,  but  for  the  present,  if  on 
practical  grounds  alone,  it  seems  well  to  retain  them. 

As  stated  above,  these  are  among  the  terms  recommended  in  Quain,  and 
they  have  been  somewhat  generally  employed  by  p^atomists ;  Huxley,  A,  1 
et  seq. ;  Owen,  A,  III,  3  ;  Sanders,  1 ;  Hadlich  1,  97,  note ;  Mivart,  A,  69, 
B,  263  and  J,  fere. 

To  avoid  ambiguity,  it  will  be  better  to  employ  dorsal  only  in  the  sense 
here  indicated,  and  to  characterize  the  costiferous  vertebne  as  thoracic. 

§41.  Dextral  and  Sinistral.  —  These  are  simply  more  technical 
equivalents  of  the  English  right  and  left.  No  objection  has  been  made  to 
them,  or  substitutes  offered  for  them. 

§  42.  Lateral. — ^Usually  the  two  sides  are  so  similar  that  what  is  true 
of  the  one  is,  approximately  at  least,  true  also  of  the  other.  Hence  it  is 
often  desirable  to  employ  a  general  term  applicable  to  either  or  both  the  right 
or  the  left.  Such  a  term  is  lateral^  the  derivation  of  which  properly  indi- 
cates the  fact  that,  as  compared  with  the  two  ends  or  the  top  and  bottom, 
the  right  and  the  left  are  the  sides.  Lateral  is  therefore  a  more  general 
term,  while  dextral  and  sinistral  are  specific. 

§  43.  Mesal. — In  the  restricted  literal  sense  of  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  head  or  the  tail,  certain  parts  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
cephalic  or  caudal ;  but  in  most  cases  these  terms,  like  dorsal  and  ventral, 
merely  indicate  a  greater  proximity  of  the  part  so  characterized  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  four  aspects  in  comparison  with  some  other  part,  named  or 
implied.  Even  when  used  in  an  apparently  absolute  sense,  they  are  really 
relative  terms. 

This  is  because  there  has  not  been  detected  any  structural  line  or  plane 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  ends  of  the  body,  or  between  the  back  and 
the  belly. 

But  with  right  and  left,  the  case  is  different  The  right  eye  and  the 
right  kidney  are  not  simply  nearer  than  the  left  to  the  right  side  or  aspect 
of  the  body  ;  they  also  form  parts  of  the  right  half  of  the  body,  and  this 
half,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  instances  of  continuity,  is  so  readily 
distinguishable  from  the  left,  that  one  may  almost  describe  the  body  as  if  it 
were  formed  by  the' union  of  two  pieces,  similar,  but  reversed  in  form  and 
position. 

The  plane  of  junction  of  the  right  and  left  sides  is  at  or  near  the  middle 
of  the  body,  and  has  been  known  as  the  middle  or  median  plane,  a  longi- 
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tadinal  line  therein  being  called  a  middle  or  median  line.  But  since  certain 
parts  lie  upon  or  cross  this  plane,  and  since  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
speak  of  lateral  parts  as  more  or  less  near  it,  Barclay  proposed  (A,  121) 
for  it  the  single  word  mcsion. 

We  have  not  met  wiUi  this  word  in  other  writings,  although  mesial  and 
mesiad  are  not  infrequent.  * 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  desirable  to  designate  this  middle  plane  by  a  single 
word  which  is  at  once  significant,  short  and  capable  of  inflection. 

Such  a  word  is  ineson^  from  the  Greek  to  /ixeaov,  the  middle,  equivalent  to 
the  more  ponderous  Latin  mediiuUium.  This  word  and  its  derivatives  were 
proposed  (9)  by  the  senior  author. 

For  convenience,  any  point  or  line  therein  may  be  called  meson,  but  the 
Unos  most  frequently  referred  to  in  description  constitute  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  borders  of  the  plane,  and  may  be  known  as  dorsimeson  and  ventri- 
meson  respectively. 

To  avoid  ambiguity,  it  would  be  well  to  employ  mesal  and  its  derivatives 
only  in  reference  to  the  meson ;  intermediate  (middle)  may  then  be  applied 
to  the  second  of  any  series  of  three  similar  parts;  while  medial  could  be 
used  in  reference  to  the  digitus  medius. 

%  44.  Conveiiient  additioiis  to  the  vocabolary  of  toponymj  would  be  terms  of  single 
words,  corresponding  with  meson,  but  indicating  respectively  the  dorsal,  veutial  snd  other 
a^>ects  of  the  body.    We  refrain,  however,  from  making  auy  specific  soggestion. 

§  45.  Designation  of  the  Reg:ions  of  the  Limbs.— The  body  as  a 
whole,  with  the  cat  as  with  most  vertebrates,  consists  of  two  general 
divisions,  axial  and  appendictdar ;  the  former  is  the  body  proper  or  soma; 
the  latter  axe  the  limbs  or  memJyra. 

On  account  of  the  approxinmtely  vertical  position  of  the  arms  and  legs 
in  the  natural  attitude  of  man,  their  attached  and  free  ends  had  been  called 
superior  and  if{ferior,  or  upper  and  lower. 

For  these  terms,  as  inapplicable  to  the  limbs  of  many  animals  (fishes  and 
turtles,  etc.),  as  are  the  terms  anterior  and  posterior  (in  the  anthropic  sense) 
to  the  rest  of  their  bodies,  Barclay  wisely  substituted  proximal  and  distal, 
which  have  been  very  generally  adopted. 

We  speak,  therefore,  of  the  attached  end  of  any  appendage,  as  limb,  ear, 
barbel,  tentacle,  horn,  spine,  as  the  proximal  end,  its  free  or  unattached 
extremity  being  in  like  manner  called  distal.  The  same  terms  apply  to  the 
corresponding  ends  of  the  segments,  bones  and  muscles  of  these  appendages. 

As  has  been  well  remarked  by  Mivart  {2,  509),  **The  tail,  to  a 
certain  extent,  partakes  of  the  natures  of  both  the  trunk  and  the  limbs. 
It  is  Uke  the  limbs  in  that  it  is  solid,  that  it  contains  no  body-cavity, 
and  is  not  traversed  by  the  alimentary  canal."  Still,  the  tail  is  really 
a  division  of  the  soma,  and  its  two  ends  should  be  designated  as  cephalic 
and  caudal. 
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Barclay  seems  not  to  haye  concerned  himself  for  other  than  English  users  of  his  new 
terms,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  what  he  would  have  made  the  classical  forms  of 
proximal  and  distal.  Following  analogy,  they  may  be  rendered  proximaUs  and  diUaUs, 
though  no  such  Latin  words  exist. 

For  the  four  other  aspects  (borders  or  sides)  of  each  limb,  Barclay 
proposed  the  terms  ulnar,  radial,  anconal  and  thenar,  tibial,  fibular, 
rotular  aad  popliteal. 

These  have  been  employed  to  some  extent  by  later  writers,  but  they  are 
open  to  at  least  three  objections :  they  are  specific  instead  of  general ;  the 
bones  from  which  they  are  derived  are  not  recognizable  in  "fishes ;"  with 
many  mammals,  the  ulna  and  radius  are  crossed  instead  of  parallel,  and  with 
some  the  ulna  and  tibia  are  but  slightly  developed. 

Huxley  and  some  other  English  anatomists  have  employed  the  general 
terms  preaxial,  postaxial,  epaxial,  and  hypaxial  But  these  words  are  liable 
to  misconception  because  axial  has  been  used  already  in  reference  to  not 
only  the  axis  vertebra,  but  also  the  entire  skeleton  of  the  trunk  as  contra- 
distinguished from  that  of  the  limbs. 

Perhaps  the  chief  objection  to  all  these  terms  is  that  they  are  not  really 
necessary,  and  introduce  undesirable  verbal  complications. 

The  limbs  are  certainly  part  of  the  body,  and  whether  or  not,  as  held  by 
Thacher  ( /)  and  Mivart  (J),  they  are  essentially  and  primarily  only  isolated 
and  differentiated  portions  of  continuous  lateral  fold,  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  assent  to  Huxlej-'s  proposition  (4)  that,  for  comparison,  the  limbs 
should  be  regarded  as  extended  laterad  at  right  angles  with  the  soma. 

Hence  it  seems  to  us  most  natural  to  apply  to  the  aspects  of  the  limbs  the 
same  terms  which  are  applied  to  the  corresponding  regions  of  the  soma. 
Thus  each  limb  presents  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  aspect,  a  cephalic  and  caudal 
aspect,  and  a  proximal  and  distal  end. 

§  46.  Terms  of  General  Application  to  the  Whole  Body.— Central 
and  peripheral  were  proposed  by  Barclay,  and  have  been  very  generally  used 
by  anatomists.  They  are  especially  applicable  to  the  parts  of  the  nervous 
and  vascular  systems,  since  the  vessels  and  the  nerves  may  be  said  to  radiate 
from  or  converge  to  the  heart  and  the  myeUncephalon  (cerebro-spinal  axis) 
as  anatomical  and  physiological  centers. 

Barclay  also  recognized  the  need  of  terms  denoting  nearness  or  remote- 
ness with  respect  to  the  surface  of  any  part  of  the  body,  and  proposed  dertnml 
in  the  one  case,  central  doing  duty  also  in  the  other. 
\        Most  anatomists,  however,  have  contented  themselves  with  the  older 
words,  outer  and  inner,  superficial  and  deep,  sublime  and  profound. 

Of  these  terms,  three  are  incapable  of  inflection  ;  all  are  very  commonly 
employed  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  and  are  therefore  more  or  less  ambiguous; 
while  the  last  two  are  quite  inappropriate  to  the  insignificant  structures 
with  which  they  are  often  associated. 
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The  need  of  other  teriois  than  those  in  use  was  so  generally  and  so 
strongly  felt  among  the  students  in  the  Anatomical  Laboratory  of  Coniell 
University  that  the  suggestion  to  employ  enUl  and  ecfal  was  welcomed,  and 
they  were  published  in  the  article  (9)  already  mentioned.  Derived  respec- 
tively from  evTo^  and  ifcrd^  their  significance  is  obvious,  while  their  brevity 
and  capacity  for  inflection  will  probably  commend  them  to  accurate  working 
anatomists. 

Both  words  are  already  &miliar  in  the  words  ectozoa^  entozoa,  entopiic, 
entoglutcBuSy  edoglutcBus,  etc.  As  a  rule,  it  will  probably  be  well  to  employ 
them  in  reference  to  laminm  or  surfaces. 

§  47.  Inflections. — Barclay  proposed  that  the  various  adjective  forms 
should  be  converted  into  adverbs  by  substituting  for  the  ending  al  the  let- 
ters ad,  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  English  ward.  Thus  dorsal^  ventral, 
dextraly  sinistral  and  lateral  became  dorsad,  ventrad,  dextrad^  sinistrad,  and 
laterad.  Substituting  mesal  for  mesial,  and  cephalic  and  caudal  for  atlantal 
and  sacral,  we  have  in  addition  the  terms  mesad,  cephalad  and  caudad. 

Proximal,  distal,  ental  and  ectal  are  readily  converted  into  the  adverbs 
proximad,  distad,  entad  and  ectad. 

For  example,  the  dura  (mater)  may  be  described  as  ectad  of  the  brain, 
but  entad  of  the  cranium.  A  part  may  be  divided  by  cutting  either  ecto-entad, 
from  without  inward,  or  ento-ectad,  from  within  outward. 

The  adverbial  forms  occur  less  frequently  than  the  adjectives,  but  dorsad 
ij  used  by  Huxley,  as  reported  in  Nature,  Jan.  6,  1881,  p.  281,  and  this 
together  with  ventrad  and  mesiad  are  systematically  employed  by  Mivart  in 
a  recent  paper,  {!,)  although  not  in  his  latest  work  (B). 

§  48.  Use  of  the  Prepositions  Of  and  From. — Of  is  used  with 
terms  of  relative  position,  when  the  verbs  to  be  or  to  lie  are  expressed  or 
nnderstood.    Thus  we  say,  the  elbow  is  distad  of  the  shoulder. 

Prom  is  used  with  active  verbs  implying  extension  or  passage  from 
one  point  to  another;  thus,  the  myelon  extends  caudad  from  the  brain;  the 
humerus  extends  distad  from  the  shoulder,  etc. 

§  49.  Limitations  to  Accuracy. — The  use  of  the  terms  above 
enumerated  certainly  renders  it  possible  to  be  more  definite  in  description. 
Yet  absolute  accuracy  and  exactness  are  often  unattainable,  with  an  animal 
like  the  cat,  where  there  are  few  plane  surfaces  or  straight  lines.  It  often 
becomes  necessary  to  designate  the  relative  positions  of  two  parts,  or  the 
direction  of  a  line  upon  a  more  or  less  curved  or  undulating  surface.  For 
example,  on  Fig.  7  representing  approximately  the  outline  of  a  transection 
of  the  body,  the  point  a  is  obviously  laterad  of  the  point  J.  So  too,  the 
point  c  is  dorsad  of  the  point  d.  But  the  point  c  may  be  described  as 
latero-ventrad  of  i,  or  dorso-mesad  of  d;  it  would  seldom  happen,  however, 
that  the  curvature  should  be  equal  on  both  sides,  and  usually  the  needed  qual- 
ification would  be  supplied  by  the  context. 
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%  50.  DeriTatiTes.—^Witli  derivative  words  the  connecting  vowel  is  commonly  i; 
e,  ff,,  aUpet^elaviger,  fattfer,  fidieen,  fiucUgena,  decimanu$,  neurilemma,  9Ji^' xiphUtemuftL 
Bat  classititl  exceptions  are  tntUoinedieus,  quadrvpedas,  noetutnffUtis,  and  deeunuinu$,'  In 
common  Englisli  and  scientific  terms  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin  the  o  is  common ;  e.  g., 
ambodexter,  burgomcuter,  gaetrotomy^  termonology,  ventroinguiruUt  laUroflexiont  mueopuro- 
lent,  vasomotor,  ewrvograph,  neuroglia,  oeuloepinal,  pleuroperitoneal,  xipAoeura,  eeptopyra, 
hemoglobin,  eephalo^ibe,  etc.     Rarely  is  it  0  as  in  wneeeeHan, 

Both  analogy  and  euphony  lead  one  to  use  the  i  when  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  of 
Latin  origin,  and  the  o  with  the  Greek. 

Hence  we  have  doreimeeon,  ventrimeeon,  doreicumbent,  laterieumbent,  dextriJUxion, 
HniHrivereion,  eephaloduetion,  caudiduetion,  etc.  Y 

§61.  Compound  Words. ~The  two  Latin  compounds  known  to  us  are  teneri-vagtu 
and  veeti-eorUubemium,  The  following  common  or  technical  English  compound  words 
are  selected  from  Webster's  English  Dictionary,  or  the  Medical  Dictionaries  of  Dunglison, 
or  Littr^  et  Robin,  or  from  the  writings  of  Barclay,  Humphrey  (E),  and  Straus- Durckheim: 
Anglo'Saxon,  eoneavo-eonoex,  dextro- gyrate,  ventro^appendieular,  eoeto-vertebral,  eoeto- 
aUirie,  caitdo-pedal,  f/eeeoetUaneou$,  occipiUhecaputaris,  doreo-lateral,  meeo-doreal,  stemo- 
eUmcular,  elaDO-cueuUatre,  dafd-stemal,  datrio-humeralie.  By  analogy  with  the  foregoing, 
compoond  terms  of  direcUon  should  read  doreo- ventral,  eawkhcephaUe,  meeo-kUeral, 
HniitTo-eephaUe,  etc. 

§  58.  Combination  of  Words. — ^The  names  of  two  or  more  organs  or  tissues  may 
be  conjoined  like  the  words  for  regions ;  thus  we  say  museulo-tendinoue,  or  gastro-hepatie. 
But  the  names  of  organs  are  never  combined  with  the  names  of  regions  ;  hence  such  a 
term  as  dono^gaetric  does  not  occur. 

§53.  Hybrid  Words. — Some  of  the  terms  already  mentioned  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  Latin  with  Greek  words ;  e.  g.,  dortimeeon,  meeo-lateral,  and  eaudo-eephaUe ; 
several  others  are  likely  to  be  employed ;  e.  g.,  elaco-maetoideue,  and  felitomy. 

Beyond  the  occasional  intimation,  in  the  dictionaries,  that  a  term  is  hybrid,  the 
subject  seems  to  be  ignored,  and  it  might  fairly  be  inferred  that  literary  authorities 
entertain  one  or  the  other  of  two  opposite  convictions :  either  mongrel  words  are  verbal 
monstrosities  which  will  be  shunned  instinctively  by  all  well-regulated  minds,  or  there 
is  no  more  serious  objection  to  their  use,  or  even  their  creation,  than  to  the  employment, 
or  even  the  prodaction,  of  mules,  or  the  mixed  varieties  of  grapes  and  roses. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  tongues  have 
united  to  form  the  following  nine  hybrids  which  may  be  found  in  Latin  writings: 
anHeaio,  bieUnium,  eryptoporticue,  dentarpaga,  epitogium,  moHoeoKe,  monoiorie,  peeudo- 
fiaxme,  and  pseudo-urbantte.  Of  these,  the  third  only  occurs  with  any  degree  of 
frequency. 

Whoever  will  spend  the  time  to  look  through  an  Unabridged  Dictionary  of  the 
Englbh  language — ^and  the  interest  as  well  as  the  instractiveness  of  such  a  search  can 
hardly  be  realized  by  those  who  use  the  volume  only  for  occasional  reference — ^will  find 
that,  after  excluding  the  twenty-five  or  more  words  ending  with  meter,  which  may 
perhaps  be  derived  directly  from  the  Latin  form  metrum,  there  are  more  than  one  hundred 
hybrid  words,  many  of  them  in  good  standing.  Many  more  are  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
Dictionaries  of  Medicine  and  the  other  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  a  due  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  classical  purists 
in  whose  eyes  language  was  not  made  for  man,  but  rather  man  for  language,  will  lead 
scientists  to  refrain  from  the  introduction  of  mongrel  terms  when  others  will  serve  the 
purpose,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  suggestions  leading  to  the  substitution  of 
wholly  unobjectionable  words  for  any  of  the  hybrids  which  may  occur  in  the  present  work. 
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Practical  Application  of  the  Foregoing  Considerations  in  the 
Designation  of  Some  Parts,  and  in  the  Indication  of  their  Relative 
Position  and  Direction. 

§  54.  The  Primary  Divisions  of  the  Body. — Soma  and  Mem- 
bra.—The  entire  body  of  a  normal  and  complete  Vertebrate  presents  a 
principal  axial  portion,  and  an  appendicular  portion,  the  arms  and  legs, 
which  may  be  spoken  of^  collectively^  as  the  limbs  or  mmhbra. 

Neither  the  classical  nor  the  vernacular  terms  for  these  divisions  have 
been  used  with  desirable  exactitude.  With  the  ancients^  corpus  might 
signify  either  the  entire  body,  or  the  trunk  as  distinguished  from  the  head, 
while  the  English  body  may  refer  to  either  the  whole  body  in  distinction 
from  the  mind,  the  axial  part  in  distinction  from  the  appendicular  part,  or 
the  principal  portion  of  the  former  in  distinction  from  the  head  and  the  tail 
Truncus  ususdly  meant  the  body  apart  from  the  limbs,  but  the  head  and  the 
trunk  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  distinct  regions. 

In  view  of  this  lack  of  discrimination  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
entire  physical  part  of  an  animal  be  called  the  corpus  or  body  ;  that  truncus 
and  trunk  be  applied  only  to  that  part  of  the  axial  portion  which  intervenes 
between  the  neck  and  the  tail ;  and  that  the  entire  axial  portion,  including 
head,  neck,  trunk  and  tail  be  denominated  the  soma. 

It  is  true  that  the  Greek  (7a>/ia  was  generally  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
corpus,  and  that  many  of  its  derivatives  and  compounds  refer  to  the  entire 
organism ;  but  the  term  somatome  was  proposed  by  Qoodsir  to  indicate  a 
vertebral  segment,  of  which  the  limbs  are  merely  occasional  components. 
Somite  and  somatopleure  are  used  by  Balfour,  A,  II,  3,  141. 

The  undesirability  of  the  introduction  of  a  somewhat  unfamiliar  term  is 
fully  admitted.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  need  not  be  employed  very  often. 

§  55.  Figure  2  is  a  diagram  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  cat,  intended  to 
aiustrate  certain  very  general  features  of  it  or  of  any  other  vertebrate 
provided  with  two  pairs  of  limbs. 

The  outline  of  the  soma  is  elliptical,  the  larger  end  corresponding  to  the 
Jiec^,  and  the  smaller  with  the  tail. 

The  arms  and  legs  are  represented  as  lateral  appendages  projecting  at 
right  angles  with  the  longitudinal  somatic  axis,  or  meson. 

Each  limb  has  an  attached  or  proximal  end,  and  a  free  or  distal  end. 

The  right  and  left  sides  of  the  entire  body  are  antitropic  or  symmetrical 
ioith  each  other;  that  is,  they  are  reversed  repetitions  of  one  another  in 
opposite  directions,  1 

§  56.     Beginners  in  Anatomy  are  sometimes  confused  by  the  fact  that,^ 
with  some  figures,  the  right  is  at  their  own  right,  while  with  others  the 
right  of  the  figure  is  upon  their  left 

This  conftision  may  be  avoided  by  a  preliminary  exercise  with  a  familiar 
object :  — 
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Diagrams  of  Three  Aspects  of  a  Vertebbatb, 
exhibitina  the  most  general  features. 
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Hold  a  book  and  note  its  several  aspects — ^the  top  and  bottom^  the  hack 
and  front,  the  right  and  left  »ides.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  these 
aspects  may  be  considered  to  correspond  with  the  head  and  caudal  aspect, 
the  hack  and  the  belly,  the  right  and  left  sides  of  a  man  or  a  cat. 

When  the  book  is  held  so  as  to  permit  the  reading  of  a  title  printed^ 
across  the  back,  the  various  aspects  coincide  in  position  and  direction  with ; 
the  body-aspects.    The  right  is  at  the  right  of  the  observer,  and  the  left  at 
his  left ;  the  back  faces  in  the  same  direction  with  his  own,  while  the  top  of 
the  book  is  upward,  and  its  bottom  down. 

But  when  the  book  is  held  just  ready  to  be  opened,  the  top  and  bottom 
have  the  same  directions  as  before,  but  the  back  and  front,  the  right  and 
left  sides  are  reversed.  The  right  of  the  book  is  opposite  the  left  of  the 
observer,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  first  case,  the  observer  and  the  book  are  related  as  are  two  persons 
one  behind  the  other ;  in  the  second  case,  the  relation  is  that  of  two  persons 
facing  each  other,  and  as  when  one  views  his  own  image  in  a  mirror. 

Again,  if  the  book  is  held  so  that  the  lower  end  is  in  view,  the  right  and 
left  still  correspond  with  those  of  the  observer ;  but  if  it  is  turned  so  as  to 
expose  the  top,  then  the  right  and  left  are  rei^ersed.  The  same  difference 
exists  in  the  case  of  transections  of  objects.  If  a  book  were  cut  across,  there 
would  be  exposed  two  cut  surfaces,  the  bottom  surface  of  the  upper  part, 
and  the  top  surface  of  the  lower  part.  With  an  animal,  these  would  be 
called  the  caudal  surface  of  the  cephalic  part>  and  the  cephalic  surface  of 
the  caudal  pai-t.  If  the  former  is  viewed,  the  right  and  left  of  the  surface 
coincide  with  those  of  the  observer;  if  the  latter,  then  the  right  and  left  are 
reversed. 

As  with  objects,  so  with  their  representations  in  pictures  and  diagrams. 
The  right  and  the  left,  the  dorsal  and  the  ventral  aspects,  are  to  be  so  desig- 
nated, whatever  mag  be  their  position  on  the  page  or  mth  respect  to  the 
observer. 

The  foregoing  remarks  concern  symmetrical  figures,  which  represent 
either  the  dorsal,  the  ventral,  the  caudal  or  the  cephalic  aspects  of  an  ani- 
mal, or  its  parts.  As  a  rule,  in  the  present  work,  such  figures  are  so  placed 
that  the  meson  coincides  in  direction  Avith  that  of  the  observer,  and  with  the 
longer  diameter  of  the  page,  as,  e.  g..  Fig.  2  and  3. 

Figures  which,  like  Fig.  4,  are  unsymmetrical,  and  represent  the  lateral 
aspects  of  animals  or  their  parts,  are  usually  so  placed  that  the  meson  lies  { 
across  tiie  page,  and  at  a  right  angle  with  that  of  the  observer.    Usually  J 
also,  in  accordance  with  distinguished  precedent,  as  remarked  in  a  paper 
(17)  by  the  senior  author,  the  cephalic  end  of  such  figures  is  turned  toward 
the  left  of  the  page  and  of  the  observer. 

§  57.  Po&^ton  and  Direction  on  the  Soma.— The  letters  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  with  the  dotted  lines  between  them  are  introduced  for 
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the  sake  of  illustrating  some  of  the  more  common  cases  of  deeigimtion  of 
relative  position  and  lines  of  direction. 

The  points  A,  B  and  C  lie  at  or  npon  the  meson,  and  are  therefore  mesaL 
So  also,  the  dotted  lines  between  the  points  are  mesal  lines. 

D  is  not  at  the  meson,  and  is  therefore  later  ad  (in  this  case  sinistrad) 
of  B ;  but  it  lies  nearer  the  meson  than  E,  and  is  therefore  mtsad  of  it. 

B  lies  cephalad  of  C,  but  caiidad  of  A. 

E  lies  kUero-cephalad  of  C,  and  kUero-caudad  of  A. 

A  lies  meso-cephalad  of  E,  and  C  meso-caudad.  The  line  A,  B,  C  is  a 
eephalO'Caudal,  or  caudo-cephalic  line,  or  it  may  be  described  as  extending 
caudad  from  A,  or  cephalad  from  C. 

The  line  E,  D,  B,  is  a  meso-sinistraly  or  sinistro-mesal  line,  and  may  be 
said  to  extend  either  mesad  from  E,  or  laterad  (sinistrad)  from  B. 

The  line  A,  E  extends  meso-cephalad  from  E,  or  sinistro-caudad  from  A. 

The  line  A,  B,  G  coincides  with  the  meson,  and  a  cut  upon  it  would  be 
a  hemisection. 

The  line  E,  D,  B,  E'  is  a  transverse  line,  or  at  right  angles  with  the 
meson,  and  a  cut  therein  would  be  a  transection. 

Finally,  an  organ  on  the  meson,  and  represented,  for  instance,  by  B,  is 
not  only  mesal  in  position,  but  also  called  azygotis  or  unpaired ;  while  two 
similar  organs,  one  upon  each  side,  and  represented  for  instance  by  E',  are 
lateral  in  position,  and  called  paired  organs.  Each  such  paired  organ  may 
be  called  the  platetrope  of  the  other,  or  its  lateral  homologue,  or  the  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side. 

The  letters  upon  the  right  leg  have  similar  relations,  excepting  that 
proximal  and  distal  take  the  place  of  mesal  and  lateral  or  dextral  and 
sinistral 

I  and  K,  for  example,  lie  respectively  cephalad  and  caudad  of  G ;  while 
G  lies  caudad  of  I  and  cephalad  of  K.  F  lies  proximad  of  G,  and  G  of  H  ; 
H  is  distad  of  G,  and  the  relative  locations  of  the  three  may  be  designated 
SL8  proximal,  distal  and  intermediate. 

A.  The  reasons  for  repressnting  the  limbs  in  the  position  here  given  them  will  be 
more  advantageously  presented  in  §  80. 

B.  The  dotted  lines  connecting  the  two  extremities  of  the  soma  with  the  distal  ends 
of  the  Umbs  illustrate  the  idea  referred  to  on  p.  26  that  the  limbs  are  essenHallj  remnants 
of  two  continaoas  lateral  folds  ;  see  also  Balfoor,  A,  m,  501. 

'  §  58.  Figure  3  represents  an  ideal  transection  of  the  body  of  a  cat^  or 
any  other  vertebrate  possessing  limbs. 

Only  some  of  the  more  constant  and  essential  features  are  here  dbown. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  figure  is  the  section  of  the  Oolumna  vertebralis. 

The  Oolumna  vertebralis  or  spinal  column  may  be  of  bone,  cartilage,  or 
a  semi-solid  material  with  membranous  walls,  according  to  the  animal  ex- 
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amined^  the  degree  of  development,  or  the  part  which  is  divided.  It  lies 
upon  the  meson,  and  serves  therefore  as  a  boundary  between  the  right  and 
the  left  sides  of  the  animal 

In  most  animals  it  is  located,  in  nearly  its  whole  length,  nearer  that  side 
of  the  body  which  is  commonly  upward  in  ordinary  locomotion ;  that  is,  it  is 
nearer  the  dorsal  aspect.  There  is  no  definite  plane  of  contact  of  the  dorsal 
with  the  ventral  region  as  of  the  right  with  the  left  side ;  but,  for  convenience, 
the  two  regions  may  be  regarded  as  meeting  at  a  line  X,  X',  passing  from  side 
to  side  through  the  middle  of  the  Colnmna  vertebralis. 

Dorsad  of  the  Colnmna  is  a  canal,  the  Canalis  neuralis,  containing  the 
myelencephahn  or  cerebrospinal  axis,  (brain  and  spinal  cord).  Ventrad  of 
the  Colnmna  is  a  cavity,  usually  more  capacious,  the  cceHum,  or  general  body 
cavity,  in  which  are  the  heart,  alimentary  cafial,  and  other  viscera. 

This  arrangement  of  principal  organs,  in  two  cavities,  on  opposite  sides 
(bat  not  on  the  right  and  left)  of  a  mesal  axis  is  a  constant  character  of  all 
Vertebrates,  and,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  is  peculiar  to  the  group. 

§  59.  Figure  4  represents  an  ideal  hemisection  (section  on  the  meson)  of 
gnch  a  body  as  is  represented  in  figures  in  2  and  3.  The  cephalic  aspect  or 
head  looks  toward  the  left 

§  60.  The  Body  Planes. — ^For  the  sake  of  precision  in  the  nse  of 
toponymical  terms,  the  planes  already  referred  to  will  be  more  distinctly 
defin^;  see  Fig.  5. 

§  61.  1.  The  Meson. — This  is  a  plane  passing  lengthwise  of  the  body, 
and  dividing  the  whole  into  approximately  equal  and  similar  right  and  left 
halves. 

For  convenience,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  borders  of  this  plane  may  be 
eaUed  the  dorsimeson  and  the  ventrimeson  respectively. 

Organs  like  the  nose,  the  stomach,  and  the  urocyst  (bladder)  appearing 
upon  both  sides  of  the  meson  are  said  to  be  mesal  or  azygous.  They  are,  at 
least  primarily  and  approximately,  symmetrical  in  themselves  ;  that  is,  they 
consist  of  similar  right  and  left  halves. 

Organs  like  the  eyes,  the  lungs,  and  the  kidneys,  which  form  pairs,  the 
one  upon  the  right  and  the  other  upon  the  left  of  the  meson,  are  called 
lateral  or  paired  antitropom  organs.  Either  of  them  is  symmetrical  with 
its  fellow  (platetrope),  but  not  in  itself. 

§  62.  2.  An  imaginary  transverse,  dorso-ventral  plane,  at  right  angles 
with  the  meson,  and  dividing  the  body  into  a  cephalic  and  a  caudal  region. 

§  63.  3.  An  imaginary  longitudinal,  dextro-sinistral  plane,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  dividing  it  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral 
region. 

These  three  body-planes  correspond  in  direction  with  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  a  solid,  lengthy  height,  and  width.    Each  is  at  a  right  angle  with 
both  the  others.    The  longitudinal  somatic  axis  lies  in  the  meson. 
3 
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As  already  indicated,  the  position  of  the  meson  is  fixed ;  that  of  the 
other  two  pWes  is  purely  conventional  and  for  convenience  in  a  given  ease. 


K       ^^-^^-^---^ 


Veniral  aspQet, 


Pio.  5.— Diagram  of  the  three  Body-planes,  wtth  the 

VARIOUS  LINES  OP  DIRECTION. 


§  64.  Designation  of  Position  and  Direction.— By  the  use  of  terms 
derived  from  mes07i,  and  from  the  names  of  the  general  regions  or  aspects 
of  the  body,  it  is  possible  to  designate  positions  and  lines  of  direction  with 
considerable  precision. 

There  are  two  general  cases  : — 

1.  Where  the  points  to  be  located  are  on  a  line  which  itself  lies  in  one  of 
the  three  body  planes,  or  in  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  them. 

2.  Where  the  points  to  be  located  are  on  a  line  which  is  not  in  either  of 
these  planes,  but  connects  some  two  of  them  like  the  diagonal  of  a  solid ; 
e.  g,,  the  points  H,  K,  at  the  ends  of  the  line  HK. 

Under  case  1,  the  lines  may  be  either  direct  or  oblique. 

§  65.  Direct  lilies  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  meson,  as  the  line  SFI, 
or  any  other  line  passing  directly  from  one  side  of  the  body  to  the  other. 
Such  a  line  would  be  the  line  connecting  the  eyes,  or  the  heads  of  two  ribs. 

Direct  lines  may  lie  either  in  the  meson  itself,  or  in  an  imaginary  plane 
parallel  thereto  and  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal 
dorso-sinistral  plane ;  e,  g,,  ABC  or  MHL.  Such  lines  pass  directly  from 
the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  or  from  the  caudal  to  the 
cephalic  aspect. 

All  direct  lines  may  be  also  characterized  as  coinciding  with  the  inter- 
section of  two  of  the  three  body-planes,  or  of  lilanes  parallel  thereto. 
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§  %(j.  Oblique  lines  lie  in  one  plane,  but  are  not  perpendicular  to  either 
of  the  other  planes  ;  neither  do  tliey  coincide  with  the  intersection  of  two  of 
the  body  planes,  or  of  planes  parallel  thereto.  They  are  comparable  with 
the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram.    Such  lines  are  EC ;  M£ ;  BH. 

§  67.  Designation  of  Direct  Lines. — This  requires  a  term  of  two 
words,  of  which  one  indicates  the  point  of  departure  and  the  other  the  point 
of  approach. 

On  the  figure  of  the  model,  the  line  ABC  is  a  cephalo-caudal  line,  or 
extends  cephalo-caudad  ;  or  the  order  may  be  reversed  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
caudo-cephalic  line,  or  extends  caudo-cephalad.  The  line  CFK  is  a  dorso- 
ventral  or  ventro-dorsal  line,  and  the  line  IFS  is  dextro-sinisiral  or  sinistro- 
deztrah 

§  68.  Designation  of  the  Relative  Positions  of  Points  upon 
Direct  Lines. — This  requires  a  term  of  but  one  word,  adverbial  in  form, 
and  indicating  a  point  of  approach. 

In  Fig.  5,  C  is  cephalad  of  B,  and  doi*sad  of  F ;  A  is  caudad  of  B ;  H  is 
ventitid  of  M,  but  dorsad  of  L. 

In  the  body,  the  sternum  is  ventrad  of  the  heart,  the  Columna  vertebralis 
is  dorsad,  and  the  diaphragm  is  caudad  of  the  same  organ. 

In  man,  the  sternum  would  be  said  to  be  before,  or  in  front  of,  or  anterior 
to  the  heart ;  but  in  animals  it  might  be  described  as  below,  under  or  inferior 
to  the  same  organ. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  terms  are  relative,  not  absolute. 
The  diaphragm,  for  example,  lies  cephalad  of  the  stomach,  but  caudad  of  the 
heart. 

§  G9.  Designation  of  Oblique  Lines. — This  requires  a  term  of  two 
words,  both  of  which  indicate  points  of  approach.  The  points  of  departure 
are  usually  apparent  from  the  context.  Thus,  the  line  E,  C,  extends  both 
toward  the  head  and  the  back ;  hence  it  is  called  a  cephalo-dorsal  line,  or 
described  as  passing  cephalo-dorsad.  The  same  line  could  be  described  as 
cavdo-ventral,  or  as  extending  catido-ventrad. 

In  man,  such  a  line  would  be  described  as  extending  forward  (ventrad) 
and  downward  (caudad).  In  comparative  anatomy,  it  might  be  said  to  pass 
domiward  (ventrad)  and  backtoard  (caudad). 

§  70.  Designation  of  the  Relative  Position  of  Points  upon 
Oblique  Lines. — This  requires  a  term  of  two  words,  in  the  adverbial  form. 

On  the  line  CE,  C  is  cephalo-dorsad  of  E,  while  E  lies  caudo-ventrad 
of  C. 

In  man,  C  would  be  said  to  be  above  and  behind;  in  animals,  in  front 
and  above, 

§  71.  Desig^nation  of  Diagonal  Lines  not  in  Either  of  the  Three 
Planes. — This  requires  a  term  of  three  words,  all  of  which  indicate  points 
of  approach ;  the  order  of  the  words  is  immaterial. 
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In  Fig.  5  the  line  HK  may  be  described  as  having  a  dorsosinistro-caudd 
direction.  In  man,  it  would  be  said  to  extend  backward  (dorsad),  to  the  left 
(sinistrad),  and  downward  (caudad).  But  with  an  animal  it  would  be 
described  as  passing  upward,  to  the  left^  and  backward, 

§  72.  Designation  of  the  Relative  Position  of  Points  upon 
Diagonal  Lines  not  in  Either  of  the  Planes. — A  term  of  three  words 
is  needed,  with  the  adverbial  termination.  Thus  H  is  dorsO'Sinistro-caudad 
of  K  ;  or  K  is  ventro-meso-cephalad  of  H. 

§  73.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  sometimes  more  convenient,  and  equally 
intelligible,  to  substitute  for  the  more  specific  terms  dextral  and  sinistral, 
the  more  general  terms  mesal  and  lateral.  The  line  ME,  for  example,  might 
be  called  dorso-lalerdl  instead  of  dorso-siniatral;  or  it  might  be  called  ventro- 
mesal,  and  the  context  would  show  which  side  was  referred  to.  If,  while 
dissecting  upon  the  left  side,  the  student  were  directed  to  cut  mesad  for 
2  cm.,  he  would  cut  towards  the  right,  that  is  dextrad. 

§  74.  Designation  of  Direction  and  Relative  Position  upon  the 
Limbs. — The  various  terms  are  employed  and  combined  as  for  the  soma, 
excepting  that  in  place  of  luesal  and  lateral,  or  dextral  and  sinistral,  there 
are  used  the  terms  proximal  and  distal. 

§  75.  Ectal  and  Ental,  and  their  Derivatives.— The  general  signifi- 
cance and  uses  of  these  terms  have  been  indicated  in  §  46.  Other  examples 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  Fig.  7. 

A  special  employment  of  the  two  words  in  combination  is  for  the  sake  of 
designating  the  direction  of  an  incision.  Ordinarily  incisions  are  carried 
from  the  surface  inward,  that  is  ecto-entad;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  desir- 
able to  divide  parts,  especially  the  skin  and  abdominal  parietes,  by  an 
incision  in  the  opposite  direction — ento-eciad. 

§  76.  Figure  6  is  intended  to  show  certain  features  of  the  cat,  regarded 
as  a  Mammal,  and  not  simply  as  a  Vertebrate,  as  in  Figures  2,  3, 
and  4. 

As  in  Fig.  2,  the  body  is  ventricumbent,  so  as  to  expose  the  dorsal 
aspect. 

The  limbs  (arms  and  legs)  are  extended  at  each  side  at  right  angles  with 
the  axis  of  the  soma,  in  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  their  normal  position. 

The  principal  divisions  of  the  body  are  named  in  the  Table  on  p.  39. 

§  77.    The  Soma  and  its  Divisions.— The  largest  division  of  the 

soma  is  the  trunk.     The  tail  forms  an  extension  in  one  direction,  while  the 

other  end  is  continued  as  the  neck  and  head.    The  neck  is  narrower  than 

Uhe  head  or  trunk,   and   the  head  itself  consists  of  the  cranium  and 

the  face. 

§  78.  The  Trunk  and  its  Divisions.— There  are  readily  distinguished 
three  regions  of  the  trunk.  -  The  intermediate  region  or  abdomen  has  only 
fleshy  sides,  while  the  more  caudal— ;?eZvi« — has  the  Os  innominaium  on 
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each  side,  and  the  more  cephalic — thorax — is  enclosed  by  the  ribs  {costm) 
and  their  cartilages  (cosiicartilagines). 

The  ventral  and  larger  cavities  of  these  three  trunk  regions  are,  strictly  speaking, 
eavum  abdominis^  camim  pekU,  and  cavum  thorcKts;  hut  they  are  usually  called  by  the 
names  of  the  regions  themselves. 

The  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities  are  continuous;  but  between  the 
abdomen  and  thorax,  in  the  cat  as  in  all  other  Mammals,  there  intervenes  a 
muscnlo-tendinous  partition — the  diaphragma. 

With  all  the  lower  Vertebrates,  the  diaphragm  is  absent  or  incomplete,  so  that  the 
three  cavities  are  continuous,  and  constitute  the  coelum  or  trunk  cavity.  Sometimes  it  is 
convenient  to  apply  this  general  name  with  Mammals. 

A  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 
a  somewhat  peculiar  case  in  the  designation  of  relative  positions  which  will 
be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  explanation  of  Fig.  7;  §  91. 

§  79.  The  Vertebrae.— As  shown  in  Fig.  30,  in  the  adult  cat,  the 
vertebrae  form  a  continuous  series  from  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  cranium  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail.  In  this  diagram,  however,  only  the  thoracic  vertebrae 
are  shown  by  a  series  of  squares  representing  their  centra  (bodies).  The 
lines  extended  dextrad  from  the  centra  indicate  the  right  costm  (ribs).  The 
centra  and  costaB  are  included  in  this  diagram  merely  to  illustrate  the 
method  of  notation  of  parts  which  form  a  series.  The  most  cephalic  is 
numbered  1,  etc. 

§  80.  Normal  Position  of  the  Limbs. — For  accurate  comparison  of 
the  limbs  with  each  other,  or  with  those  of  other  animals,  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  placed,  or  regarded  as  placed,  in  some  uniform  normal 
position. 

One  of  the  many  possible  natural  attitudes  of  the  cat's  limbs  is  shown  in 
Fig.  30,  and  there  is  great  variety  among  other  Mammals. 

Huxley  has  proposed  (4)  that  all  limbs  should  be  compared  as  if  in  the 
position  shovni  in  Figures  2  and  6.  In  this  condition  they  stand  out  at  right 
angles  with  the  body  (soma),  the  extensor  surfaces  (with  the  convexities  of 
the  elbow  and  knee)  being  placed  dorsally,  and  the  flexor  surfaces  ventrally, 
with  both  pair  of  limbs.  This  is  the  position  which  they  have  in  the 
embryo  Mammal,  according  to  Kdlliker,  and  it  continues  throughout  life  in 
some  Amphibia  and  Reptiles. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  aa  to  whether  the  ventral  aspects  of  the  limhs 
shoQld  not  be  regarded  as  facing  more  or  less  directly  mesad;  but  in  other  respects 
Huxley's  view  has  been  adopted  by  several  anatomists,  including  Mivart,  Pagenstecher, 
Bolleston,  Flower.  Cones,  and  the  senior  author,  in  whose  paper  (10,  9-17)  will  be  found 
fuller  references.    See  also  Balfour,  A.  II,  508. 

Owing  to  changes  which  occur  after  the  first  formation  of  the  limbs,  it; 
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6. — Diagram  op  the  Dobsal  Aspect  of  the 
Normal  Pobition. 
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is  not  easy,  with  most  Mammals,  to  replace  them  in  the  normal  position. 
It  may,  however,  be  readily  accomplished  with  an  orang,  and  without  much 
difficulty  with  the  arms  of  a  cat  or  a  child. 

The  student  may  exemplify  the  normal  position  of  the  arms  approxi- 
mately by  getting  upon  all-fours,  placing  the  palms  upon  the  floor  at  either 
side,  with  the  fingers  pointed  laterad  ;  the  convexities  of  the  elbows  should 
then  be  made  to  look  dorsad  and  latei-ad,  upward  and  outward.  If  now  the 
arms  be  extended  laterad  to  their  utmost  length,  still  keeping  the  palms 
against  the  floor,  and  the  elbows  away  from  it,  the  limbs  will  haye  neai-ly 
the  position  shown  in  figures  6  and  7. 

§  81.  Limb  Segments. — With  the  cat,  as  with  most  air-breathing 
Vertebrates,  each  limb  presents  at  least  three  divisions  or  segmenta,  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  with  the  soma  by  three  arthra  (joints  or 
articulations). 

These  segments  and  arthra  are  thus  proximal,  intermediate,  and  disiaL 
As  shown  upon  the  right  of  the  diagram,  the  proximal  segments  are 
hrachium  (upper  arm)  and  meros  (thigh).  The  intermediate  segments  are 
antebrachium  (forearm)  and  cms  (leg  proper).  The  distal  segments  are  the 
manus  (hand)  nxiipes  (foot). 

The  entire  limbs  are  joined  with  the  trunk  by  the  shoulder  and  hip 
joints,  while  the  elbow  and  knee  intervene  between  the  brachium  and  ante- 
brachium, the  meros  and  cms,  and  the  wrist  and  ankle  between  the  ante- 
biiichium  and  manus,  the  crus  and  pes  respectively. 

The  technical  names  for  the  arthra  placed  in  parenthesis  are  those  which  were  pro- 
posed in  1873  by  the  senior  author  {10, 18) ;  but  as  they  have  not  been  generally  adopted 
they  are  not  insisted  upon  here. 

Each  manus  and  pes  also  presents  a  threefold  division,  carpus,  metacarpus, 
and  digits  (thumb  and  fingers) ;  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  dactyls  (toes). 

The  distinctive  names  for  the  digits  and  dactyls  are  placed  under  them. 
The  primus  (great  toe)  is  represented  by  a  dotted  line,  in  consideration  of 
its  absence  from  the  cat. 

§  82.  Limb  Bones. — On  the  left  side  of  the  diagram  are  shown  the 
bones  corresponding  to  the  segments  already  enumerated. 

The  proximal  segments  have  each  a  single  bone,  the  humerus  and  femur, 
which  arc  represented  as  subcylindrical,  with  enlarged  extremities. 

The  intermediate  segments  have  each  two  bones,  ulna  and  radius,  tibia 
a,nd  Jibula,  which,  in  the  normal  position  of  the  limbs,  lie  side  by  side,  the 
radius  and  tibia  on  the  cephalic  aspect  of  the  limbs,  and  the  ulna  and  fibula 
on  the  caudal.  These  bones  are  likewise  subcylindrical,  but  the  ulna  and 
tibia  are  larger  at  their  proximal  ends,  while  the  radius  and  fibula  increase 
more  or  less  distad.  The  patella  (knee-pan)  and  the  olecranon  and  other 
special  features  are  not  shown. 
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g  88.  Marsh  has  proposed  (i)  to  applf  general  names  to  the  corresponding  bones  of 
the  arm  and  leg.  Thus,  the  bones  of  the  proximal  segments  are  the  Ossa  propodialia; 
the  radios  and  ulna,  the  tibia  and  fibula,  constitute  the  epipodialia ;  the  bones  of  the 
carpus  and  tarsus  are  mMopodiaUa ;  the  metacarpalia  and  metatarsalia  are — as  indeed 
they  have  previously  been  called — the  metapodiaUa,  and  the  old  term  phalanges  is 
retained  for  the  bones  of  the  digits  and  dactyls. 

§  84*  Carpus  and  Tarsus. — The  carpalia  (bones  of  the  carpus),  and 
the  iarsalia  (bones  of  the  tarsus),  are  variously  interpreted  by  different 
writers;  see  Balfour,  A,  II,  508. 

The  following  general  description,  based  chiefly  upon  the  researches  of 
Gegenbaur,  is  given  by  Huxley,  A,  31  :  — 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  when  least  modified,  the  carpus  and 
the  tarsus  are  composed  of  skeletal  elements  which  are  alike  in  number  and 
arrangement. 

*'  One  of  these,  primitively  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  carpus  or  tarsus, 
is  termed  the  centrals;  on  the  distal  side  of  this  are  five  carpalia,  or  tarsalia, 
which  articulate  with  the  several  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones ;  while,  on 
its  proximal  side  are  three  bones — one  radiate  or  tibiaU,  articulating  with 
the  radius  or  tibia  ;  one  ulnare  or  fibulare,  with  the  ulna  or  fibula ;  and  one 
intermedium,  situated  between  the  foregoing. 

"  Carpal  and  tarsal  bones  or  cartilages,  thus  disposed,  are  to  be  met  with 
in  some  Amphibia  and  Chclonia,  but,  commonly,  the  typical  arrangement  is 
disturbed  by  the  suppression  of  some  of  these  elements,  or  their  coalescence 
with  one  another. 

**  Thus,  in  the  carpus  of  man,  the  radiale,  intermedium,  and  ulnare  are 
represented  by  the  scaphoides,  Iwiare,  and  cunei/orme  respectively.  The 
pUKiforme  is  a  sesamoid  boncy  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  M.  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  primitive  carpus.  The  centrale 
is  not  represented  in  a  distinct  shape,  having  probably  coalesced  with  one  of 
the  other  elements  of  the  carpus.  The  fourth  and  fifth  carpalia  have 
coalesced,  and  form  the  single  undforme.     See  §  421. 

*^In  the  tarsus  of  man  the  astragalus  represents  the  coalesced  tibiale  and 
intermedium ;  the  calcaneum  the  fibulare.  The  naviculare  {scaphoides  of 
Anthropotomy)  is  the  centrale.  Like  the  corresponding  bones  in  the 
carpus,  the  fourth  and  fifth  tarsalia  have  coalesced  to  form  the  cuboides,^^ 

§  85.  In  the  cat,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  figures  and  statements 
of  Flower  (36,  138),  and  Mivart  (B,  96,  Fig.  60),  and  from  our  own 
observations,  the  condition  of  things  is  as  follows : — 

In  the  tarsus,  aside  from  peculiarities  of  shape,  the  tarsalia  and  their 
connections  are  as  in  man. 

In  the  carpus,  the  same  is  the  case,  excepting  that  the  scapho-lunare 
represents  not  only  the  scaphoides  and  the  lunare — the  radiale  and  inter- 
medium of  the  primitive  carpus — ^but  also  the  centrale.     Flower  found 
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this  element  distinct  in  a  dog ;  the  senior  author  has  observed  (19,  301, 
Fig.  1,)  it  as  a  separate  center  of  ossification  in  a  young  lion,  shown  in 
Figure  47 ;  and  it  is  apparently  shown,  though  not  alluded  to,  by  Mivart, 
(B,  Fig.  60.) 

There  are  many  interestiiig  and  important  questions  connected  with  the  composition 
of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  of  different  Vertebrates,  and  those  interested  in  the  subject 
may  consult  Gegenbaur  (Lankester),  A,  479-481, 487,  488,  and  the  papers  of  that  anato- 
mist, Morse  (18  and  1)  Marsh  (i),  and  WUder  (16*). 

§  86.  The  metapodials  are  comparatively  simple  elements.  In  the 
diagram,  the  pollical  (first)  metacarpal  is  made  shorter  than  the  rest,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  cat,  and  the  primal  (first)  metatarsal  is  represented  as  a  slight 
rudiment,  the  remainder  of  it  and  the  whole  dactyl  being  absent,  and  hence 
shown  by  dotted  lines. 

The  ordinary  digits  and  dactyls  have  each  three  phalangeal  segments, 
proximal,  intermediate^  and  distal.  The  pollex  has  but  two,  and  in  those 
Mammals  which  have  a  primus,  this  usually  consists  of  but  two  phalanges. 

§  87.  This  peculiarity  of  the  pollex  and  primus  has  always  constituted  a  main  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  prevailing  view  as  to  the  correspondence  of  the  limbs  with  each 
other — intermembrcd  homology. 

According  to  this  view,  the  cephalic  borders  of  the  arm  and  leg  correspond,  roorphi- 
cally  as  well  as  telically ;  the  radius  is  the  homologue  of  the  tibia,  and  the  ulna  of  the 
fibula  ;  and  the  pollex  is  both  the  homologue  and  the  analogue  of  the  primus. 

This,  the  ayntropical  idea  of  intermembral  homologies,  has  been  adopted,  in  one  form 
or  another,  by  nearly  all  anatomists. 

The  otlier  idea,  that  of  antitropy,  has  been  advocate  or  accepted  by  a  much  smaller 
number,  including  the  elder  Agassiz,  Coues,  Dana,  Foltz,  Wyman,  and  the  senior  author. 

According  to  this  view,  the  two  ends  of  the  soma,  and  thus  the  cephalic  and  caudal 
aspects  of  the  limbs,  are  reversed  or  symmetrical  repetitions  of  one  another,  as  are  the  ear- 
responding  organs  upon  the  right  and  left  sides.  The  radius  thus  becomes  the  homologue 
of  the  fibula,  and  the  tibia  of  the  ulna,  while  the  poUex  represents  the  quintus,  and  the 
minimus  the  primus. 

Fully  recognizing  the  apparent  objections  to  this  view,  we  nevertheless  believe  it  to 
be  correct,  and  would  refer  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  the  paper  (10)  by  the  senior 
author,  where  these  objections  are  discussed  and  the  opinions  of  other  writers  stated, 
with  a  List  of  Works  and  Papers  treating  of  the  general  question. 

§  88.  Enumeration  of  Parts  in  a  Series.— As  has  been  stated  (§  30, 
79),  two  or  more  similar  parts  which  form  a  series  are  enumerated  in  order, 
beginning  with  the  one  nearest  the  head,  or  the  meson,  or  the  proximal  end 
of  the  more  comprehensive  part  of  which  they  are  sabdivisions. 

On  the  diagram  (Fig.  6)  are  given  some  illustrations  of  this  method. 
The  vertebrae  have  been  referred  to  already.  Of  the  digits  and  dactyls,  the 
most  cephalic  in  each  series  may  be  designated  as  the  first ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  this  might  cause  confusion  in  the  case  of  animals  having  only  four 
or  a  less  number  of  fingers  or  toes. 
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It  is  often  desirable  to  describe  the  place  of  origin  or  insertion  of  mnscles 
as  from  or  upon  a  given  fraction  of  the  entire  length  of  a  long  bone.  When 
the  area  extends  over  a  third  of  the  whole  length  the  thirds  would  be 
designated  usually  afi  proxi?nal,  middle  or  distal;  but  when  fourths  or 
smaller  subdivisions  are  employed,  they  may  be  designated  as  first,  second, 
etc.,  as  shown  upon  the  femur  in  Fig.  6. 


Horsal  Qspift 
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Fig.  7.— Diagram  of  an  Ideal  Transection  op  the  Thorax  of  the  Cat,  with 
THE  Arms  in  an  Approximately  Normal  Position,  and  showing  the 
Location  of  the  Principal  Viscera. 


§  89.  In  Fig.  7,  the  cut  surface  is  viewed  from  the  caudal  aspect,  so  that 
the  right  and  left  parts  are  as  in  the  other  diagram  (Fig.  6). 

As  a  whole,  the  body  is  symmetrical,  the  two  halves  being  reversed  repe- 
titions of  one  another  on  opposite  sides  of  the  meson. 

No  definite  separation  exists  between  the  dorsal  and  the  ventral  regions. 
We  may,  however,  speak  of  the  dorsal  and  the  ventral  aspects,  and  the 
vertebral  column,  or  main  axis  of  the  soma,  intervenes  between  the  dorsal 
cavity,  or  Canalis  neuralis,  and  the  ventral  cavity,  the  coslum,  whose  more 
cephalic  division  or  thorax  is  here  transected. 

The  Canalis  neuralis  contains  the  myelon,  and  the  coelum  the  organs  of 
organic  life,  the  thoracic,  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera. 

The  following  pai'ts  and  organs  are  mesal  or  approximately  so,  at  least 
in  the  embryo :  nose,  tongue,  myelon,  centra  vertehrarum,  aorta,  oesophagus, 
trachea,  heart,  sternum. 

The  following  are  in  pairs:  eyes,  ears,  kidneys,  costcs,  costicartilagines 
(costal  cartilages),  pulmones  (lungs),  pleurce,  limbs. 

The  right  lung  is  shown  as  a  single  and  simple  sack,  communicating 
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with  the  trachea.    The  left  lung  is  reduced  to  give  place  for  the  names  of 
the  cavity. 

Each  pleura  is  seen  to  be  a  closed  sack,  which  lines  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  thorax  to  form  the  ectal  or  parietal  lamina,  and  is  reflected  upon 
the  viscera  to  form  the  eyital  or  visceral  lamina^  Between  the  heartland 
the  sternum,  on  the  meson,  the  two  pleurae  are  in  contact,  and  form  the 
septum  mediastinale. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  pericardium  is  omitted,  and  the  heart 
shown  as  a  single  cavity  with  regular  walls.  The  single  vessel  emerging 
from  the  heart  will  be  referred  to  in  §  91. 

The  spaces  on  either  side,  between  the  skin  and  the  osseous  walls  of  the 
coolum  and  Canalis  neuralis  are  occupied  by  the  muscles,  etc. 

The  arms  have  their  elbows  directed  dorsad,  and  the  palms  ventrad. 
The  caudal  aspect  is  seen,  the  bones  including  the  ulna  and  the  ulnare  (nn- 
ciforme),  and  the  minimal  metacarpal  and  phalanges. 

§  90.  Relative  Positions. — The  letters  A-L  are  introduced  into  the 
diagram  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  certain  common  cases  of  designation  of 
relative  position. 

The  point  A  is  at  the  meson  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body ;  its  posi- 
tion may  be  described  as  dorsimesal,  B,  C,  and  D  are  lateral  in  position, 
or,  to  be  more  specific,  sinistral. 

Relatively,  B  is  laterad  of  A,  while  C  is  dorsad  of  D.  Since  they  are 
upon  a  curved  surface,  B  may  be  described  as  either  dorsad  or  mesad  of  C  ; 
while  C  may  be  said  to  lie  either  ve^itrad  or  laterad  of  B.  Which  expres- 
sion should  be  employed  would  depend  upon  the  context ;  in  either  case, 
practically,  there  is  no  room  for  ambiguity. 

Ectal  and  Ental. — Of  the  three  planes  represented  by  C,  E,  F,  the 
former  is  relatively  ectal,  the  last  is  ental,  and  the  third  intermediate. 

Proximal  and  Distal, — G  is  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  humerus,  and 
H  at  the  distal  end.     G  is  thus  proximad  of  H,  and  H  distad  of  G. 

Central  and  Peripheral. — On  the  artery,  I  is  centrad  of  K,  and  K  is 
peripheral  in  comparison  with  I,  but  centrad  of  L. 

On  the  nerve  which  leaves  the  myelon,  M  and  N  are  relatively  central 
and  peripheral. 

§  91.  Use  of  some  Terms  of  Relative  Position  in  a  Physiological 
Sense. — Central  and  peripheral,  aiid  sometimes  other  terms  are  employed 
in  a  physiological  rather  than  in  a  strictly  topographical  sense. 

For  example,  on  the  nerve  the  ventral  curve  is  really,  that  is  iopographu 
cally,  nearer  the  myelon  and  the  meson  than  N  ;  but  N  would  nevertheless 
commonly  be  described  as  centrad  of  the  curve. 

A  striking  case  of  this  sort  is  famished  by  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branch  of  the  ilT. 
Wigus.  In  a  part  of  its  course,  it  curves  around  one  of  the  great  arteries  near  the  heart, 
and  then  passes  cephalad  to  the  larynx.    Now  the  larynx  is  much  nearer  the  brain,  where 
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the  iT.  tagu$  arises,  than  is  the  heart ;  topographically,  therefore,  the  termination  of  the 
nerve  is  nearer  the  hrain  than  part  of  its  trunk ;  jet  the  termination  would  be  described 
as  the  peripheral  portion. 

On  the  artery  shown  in  Pig.  7,  ventrad  of  the  bones  of  the  left  arm,  K 
is  peripherad  of  I,  and  L  of  K.  If  the  arm  shoald  be  so  flexed  as  to  bring 
the  artery  into  the  position  of  the  dotted  lines,  L'  would  be  topographically 
nearer  the  heart  than  K,  bnt  would  nevertheless  be  aperijjJieral  point  on  the 
vessel. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  offered  by  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  as  shown  on  Fig.  6.  In  the  strict  topographical  sense,  the 
ccBcnm  and  contiguous  portion  of  the  small  intestine  lie  caudad  of  the  colon. 
In  some  cases,  a  description  would  refer  to  this  fact,  but  it  would  be  never- 
theless understood  that,  physiologically  and  in  respect  to  the  course  of  the 
contents  of  the  canal,  the  cfecum  is  intermediate  between  the  small  intes- 
tine and  the  colon,  and  is  therefore  caudad  of  the  one  and  cephalad  of  the 
other.  The  relation  in  the  one  case  is  merely  of  contiguity  ;  in  the  other, 
of  structural  and  functional  continuity. 


v.— THE  SLIP-SYSTEM  OP  NOTES. 

§  92.  The  following  suggestions  as  to  "  notes  "  are  here  mtroduced  not  because,  like 
the  foregoing  matters,  they  render  what  follows  more  intelligible  or  available,  but 
because,  taking  for  granted  that  none  will  have  got  so  far  in  the  volume  without  the 
intention  to  do  some  serious  scientific  or  literary  work,  we  deeire  to  put  them  in  possession 
of  a  method  which  has  proved  most  useful  to  us,  and  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
adopted  by  our  readers  even  if  their  only  employment  of  it  is  in  recording  criticisms  of  our 
stmtements  and  ideas. 

§93.  The  essential  feature  ot  a  "  slip-system "  is  the  use  of  separate 
slips  of  unifoi^n  and  convenient  size. 

Accessory  fecttures  concern  the  precise  size  and/orw  of  the  slips,  the  way 
of  writing  upon  them,  and  the  manner  of  their  filing  and  distribution  for 
reference. 

§  94.  After  constant  use  of  the  slips  for  fifteen  and  seven  years  respec- 
tively, we  make  the  following  specific  recommendations  :— 

§  95.  The  Slips. — Excluding  those  used  in  the  Catalogues  of  Libraries 
and  Museums  (which  will  be  referred  to  farther  on)  the  note-slips  should 
be  of  unruled  paper ;  white,  blue,  light  broivn  or  yellow  in  color;  slightly 
sized,  so  as  to  take  either  the  pencil  or  the  pen  ;  moderately  stiff,  but  not 
thick ;  and  of  the  size  of  the  U.  8.  Postal  Card,  at  present  13  x  7.7  cm. 

§  96.  Making  Notes. — Some  of  these  slips  should  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  at  all  times,  preferably  in  the  pocket-book,  which  is  usually  large 
enough  for  folded  letters. 
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Temporary  memoranda  may  be  made  across  the  slip,  but  all  other  notes 
should  be  written  Ungthwisey  and  preferably  on  one  side  only. 

§  97.  Slip  notes  are  of  the  following  kinds:  museum  catalogues;  library 
catalogues ;  references ;  extracts  ;  clippings  ;  statements  of  observations  or 
ideas,  original  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  drawings. 
^  §  98.  Library  Catalogues. — The  titles  of  books  and  papers  should 
comprise  at  leaat  the  following  data :  the  author's  name  and  surname  or 
initials  ;  the  title  and  subtitle  of  the  book  or  paper.  With  a  booJcy  the  edi- 
tion, size,  number  of  pages  and  illustrations  ;  the  place  and  date  of  publica- 
tion. With  a  paper,  the  Periodical  in  which  it  was  first  published,  dates  of 
presentation  and  publication,  the  volume,  pari,  podges  and  illustrations.  With 
bothy  references  to  Translations  and  Abstracts. 

The  foregoing  data  are  entered  in  various  orders,  and  with  different  kinds 
of  abbreviation.  Those  who  desire  to  adopt  some  standard  method  of  writ- 
ing titles  should  consult  the  "Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers"  published  by 
the  Eoyal  Society  of  London,  the  publications  of  "  The  American  Library 
Association,"  and  the  "  List  of  Periodicals  taken  by  the  Public  Libraries 
near  Boston." 

A.  One  of  the  valuable  saggeetions  of  the  Library  Association  is  that  the  more  com- 
mon given  names  should  always  be  indicated  by  the  initial,  this  initial  being  distingnished 
from  the  same  letters  used  elsewhere  by  a  colon  following :  For  example,  E.  might  stand 
for  Edwin,  Egbert,  Edmund,  etc.,  but  E:  would  always  signify  Edward. 

B.  Another  suggestion,  that  the  sizes  of  books  should  be  indicated  not  by  numbers 
but  by  the  initials  of  the  words  signlBed  by  the  numbers,  as  O.  for  octavo,  etc.,  is  carried 
out  in  the  "List"  just  mentioned,  and  is  made  more  available  by  the  use  of  the  "Book 
Size  Rule,"  provided  by  the  Readers  and  Writers  Economy  Ck)mpany,  being  a  metric 
rule,  80  cm.  (1  ft.)  long ;  this  is  also  a  convenient  desk  nile. 

§  99.  Catalogue  Data. — On  the  face  of  the  Museum  Catalogue  Card 
should  be  noted  the  following  :  Museum  number,  original  number,  class  (of 
animals),  series  (of  specimens  or  preparations),  genus,  species,  common  name, 
locality,  sex,  age,  dates  of  collection,  death,  and  reception  (which  do  not 
always  coincide).  This  should  leave  the  lower  half  of  the  face  for  a  brief 
description  of  the  preparation  ;  purpose  for  which  it  was  made  ;  reference  to 
any  original  list,  to  publications,  etc. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  slip  should  be,  after  a  repetition  of  the  museum 
number :  the  original  weight  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  body,  and  the  ratio  in 
decimals;  the  present  (usually  alcoholic)  weight  of  the  brain  and  body;  the 
capacity  (of  an  inflated  preparation);  the  length  from  vertex  to  anus  (of  an 
entire  example);  by  whom  collected  ;  when  and  by  whom  prepared ;  donor 
or  seller;  his  address;  original  cost,  expressage,  etc.,  hours'  work;  estimated 
present  value;  museum  numbers  of  other  specimens  from  the  same  indi- 
vidual ;  numbers  of  other  preparations  from  members  of  the  same  litter ; 
numbers  of  other  specimens  with  which  this  may  be  instructively  compared. 
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With  care  in  the  arrangement  and  abbreviation  of  these  points,  all  may  be  entered, 
togv^her  with  others  not  here  specified.  We  have  not  jet  fully  determined  upon  the 
best  form  for  the  Catalogue  slip,  and  hope  others  will  offer  the  results  of  their  experience. 

For  library  and  museum  catalogues,  the  slips  should  be  of  heavier  and  stiffer  paper 
than  for  ordinary  notes,  and  the  sur&ce  should  be  well-sized,  since  ink  is  commonly 
employed. 

§  100.  References. — The  slips  may  be  used  for  brief  references  to 
works,  papers,  persons,  addresses,  localities,  museums,  etc.,  constituting,  in 
fact,  permanent  memoranda,  which  may  be  filed  with  more  elaborate  or 
extended  materials  upon  the  same  subjects. 

§  101.  Extracts. — Upon  one  side  of  the  slip  may  be  written  from  40  to 
50  words,  either  by  hand,  or  with  the  type-writer  when  the  lines  are  at 
medium  distance,  1  cm.  apart  At  short  distance,  the  number  is  just 
doubled,  and,  if  necessary,  both  sides  may  be  written  on,  or  two  or  more  slips 
may  be  used,  or  a  sheet  may  be  used,  and  then  folded  to  the  slip  size. 

§  102.  Clippings.— Clippings  from  periodicals  and  newspapers  may 
often  be  accommodated  upon  the  slip.  When  no  longer  than  the  slip  is 
wide,  they  may  be  pasted  at  either  end,  with  the  lines  always  lengthwise  of 
the  slip.  When  the  length  is  greater  than  the  width  of  the  slip,  the  columns, 
if  narrow,  may  be  pasted  side  by  side ;  but  usually  so  much  as  exceeds  the 
width  must  be  pasted  on  the  remaining  space  so  that  the  lines  run  across  the 
slip.  By  thus  covering  both  sides,  a  single  slip  may  receive  an  entire  column 
of  "The  Medical  Record,**  or  "Science;'*  more  than  half  a  column  of 
"  The  Nation,"  and  nearly  half  a  column  of  the  "  New  York  Daily  Tribune." 

Even  when  unaccompanied  by  the  signature  of  some  well-established 
authority,  such  clippings  serve  as  memoranda  which  may  aid  in  looking  up 
the  matter  farther,  and  as  more  or  less  valuable  confiimatory  evidence. 

§  103.  Notes  Proper. — ^The  most  common  and  most  important  use  of 
the  slips  is  as  a  ready  and  convenient  vehicle  for  the  many  kinds  of  informa- 
tion which  the  scientific  or  literary  worker  desires  to  record  and  to  use. 

TTie  Slip  18  Always  at  Hand. — It  may  be  written  upon  without 
parade,  and  under  almost  any  circumstances,  whether  sitting  at  the  table,  or 
riding  in  the  cars,  or  even  on  horseback ;  whether  engaged  in  regular 
work,  or  conversing  with  friends,  or  even  at  night  and  in  the  darkness. 
Under  all  these  conditions,  more  or  less  favorable,  the  essence  or  "  pith  "  of 
a  fact  or  idea  may  be  recorded,  though  sometimes  in  a  shape  quite  unintel- 
ligible to  others  and  well-nigh  so  to  the  writer,  unless  an  early  opportunity! 
is  taken  for  putting  it  in  better  form.  i 

§  104.  Accumulation  and  Elimination  of  Slips.— Tlie  beginner's 
object  is  to  accumulate  the  brief  records  of  what  he  has  learned,  but  is  not 
sure  of  remembering  when  wanted. 

After  the  first  year,  however,  many  of  the  things  thus  recorded  become 
familiar  as  the  alphabet,  and  much  also  that  is  supposed  tnie  to-day  may  be 
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disproved  to-morrow,  or  superseded  by  more  accurate  descriptions,  more 
perfect  drawings,  and  more  logical  discussions. 

With  the  ordinary  note-book,  or  Index  Eerum,  all  these  untruths, 
half-truths,  or  truisms  must  forever  remain  where  they  were  placed.  From 
being  merely  supei'fluous,  they  soon  become  burdensome,  then  confusiug,  and 
finally  a  source  of  loss  and  exasperation. 

Not  so  the  slip ;  the  instant  its  usefulness  is  at  an  end,  into  the  waste- 
basket  it  goes,  making  room  for  more  desirable  successors* 

§  105.  Arrangement  and  Storage  of  Notes. — After  trying  many 
different  plans,  we  make  the  following  practical  suggestions  : — 

§  106.  Slip-Portfolios.* — The  slip-portfolio  is  for  holding  the  notes 
upon  a  given  subject. 

It  is  made  from  a  piece  of  stiff  Manilla  paper,  16  x  13  cm.,  and  folded  over 
a  pencil  so  that  the  folded  edge  is  left  rounded.  The  slips  are  introduced, 
the  title  of  the  subject  is  written  along  the  top,  and  the  whole  is  bound 
together  by  a  rubber  band  7  cm.  long  by  1  mm.  thick,  like  No.  372  of  the 
Price-list  of  the  R.  and  W.  Ec.  Co. 

Such  a  portfolio  will  hold  50  slips,  but  usually  when  there  ore  more  than 
25  they  should  be  subdivided. 

§  107.  Subdivision  of  Notes. — Let  us  suppose  that  the  student  is 
collecting  information  respecting  the  heari  of  the  cat.  While  his  notes  are 
few,  all  may  be  contained  in  a  single  portfolio.  As  they  multiply,  they 
naturally  fall  into  four  categories  relating  respectively  to  the  structure  of 
the  organ,  \i^  functions,  its  development,  and  the  titles  of  works  and  papers 
treating  of  it.  As  the  notes  increase  under  each  of  these  heads,  anatomical 
notes  may  be  divided  naturally  into  sets  relating  respectively  to  the  appear- 
ances which  are  visible  to  the  eye,  those  which  require  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  those  which  involve  special  kinds  of  manipulation,  as  boiling,  etc., 
in  order  to  display  the  arrangement  of  the  fibers.  The  macroscopic  anatomy 
may  refer  to  the  auricles,  the  ventricles  or  the  valves,  and  each  of  these 
headings  may  be  still  further  subdivided. 

"We  see,  therefore,  that  without  the  subdivision  of  the  notes  upon  five 
quite  extensive  topics,  the  heart  might  require  the  use  of  a  dozen  separate 
portfolios.  Since  all  of  these  concern  the  heart,  they  may  all  be  bound 
together  by  a  stronger  band,  say  No.  385,  8  cm.  long  and  3  mm.  wide  ;  or, 
they  might  be  bound  in  two  sets,  the  one  including  all  the  divisions  of  the 
f  gross  anatomy,  and  the  other  the  rest. 

'       Such  a  plan  of  subdivision  is  not  only  convenient  for  reference,  but 
furnishes  an  exercise  in  Natural  Classification  ;  see  p.  49,  §  108. 

§  109.     Distribution. — Since  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  assign  the 

*  The  employment  of  the  portfolios  was  suggested  to  us  by  Wm.  Nichob,  M.D.,  o! 
Boston,  Mass. 
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notes  to  their  proper  places  at  the  time  they  are  made^  it  is  well  to  have  an 
extra  portfolio^  which,  in  tbis  case,  would  be  marked,  ^' Heart  of  Cat; 
Distribution." 

When  its  contents  are  to  be  distributed,  the  other  portfolios  are  arranged 
upon  the  table  in  some  natural  order ;  the  removal  of  their  bauds  will 
permit  the  upspringing  of  the  side  so  as  to  expose  the  heading,  and  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  slips. 

§  llO,  Slip-box. — ^This  should  be  of  stout  tin,  preferably  Japanned. 
The  inside  measures  of  length  and  width  should  be  22  cm.  x  14  cul  (about 
9  X  5.5  in.),  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  ordinary  sheet  of  note  paper. 

The  depth  is  less  simply  stated.  If  the  box  has  a  folding  lid,  like  the 
*' Japanned  tray,  postal  size,"  here  figured  (Fig.  8),  a  deptii  of  8  cm.  will  be 
needed.  But  the  scientific  student  has  such  abundant  need  for  shallow 
trays,  that  he  will  usually  find  it  more  convenient  to  have,  in  place  of  the 
folding  lid,  a  single  cover,  2  cm.  deep.  This  should  overlap  the  edge  of 
the  box  for  1  cm.,  resting  on  a  welt.  The  depth  of  the  box  itself  will  then 
be  only  7  cm. 

If  the  slips  are  kept  in  envelopes  instead  of  portfolios,  the  box  and 
cover  together  should  have  a  depth  of  9  cm.  The  Japanned  tray,  "standard 
size,"  is  only  5  cm.  deep,  and  if  the  "postal  size  "  is  ordered,  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  is  of  the  actual  width  required  for  the  postal  card,  since  some 
the  of  so-called  "postal slips  "  are  only  12.5  cm.  long.  i 

The  free  edges  of  the  box  and  cover  should  be  turned,  and  the  latter 
should  be  "soldered.'^ 

§  Itl.  Cost  of  Materials.— The  tin  box  may  be  had  for  from  50  cents  to  |1.00.  A 
tin  cash-box,  with  lock,  costs  $1.60.  The  Japanned  tray,  postal  size,  with  slips,  blocks 
and  guides,  costs  (2.65. 

"  RoU  Manilla,"  40  inches  wide,  is  8  cts.  per  yard ;  induding  the  cutting,  the  slip- 
folios  cost  at  the  rate  of  10  cts.  for  25-^5. 

The  bands  are  rated  at  $2.20  per  M.  for  No.  872,  and  $5.85  for  No.  885.  By  the  han> 
dred  they  cost  proportionally  a  little  more. 

The  slips  may  be  cut  by  hand,  but  it  is 
nsoally  cheaper  to  have  the  cutting  done 
by  the  stationer.  They  cost  from  50  cts. 
to  $1.00  per  M. 

§112.  Other  Methods.— The  slips 
may  be  placed  in  envelopes,  sealed  at  the 
i-ide,  and  with  the  right  end  cut  off.  If 
this  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  true  economy  to 
nse  stout  envelopes  which  will  not  readily 
fray  and  tear.  Cloth-lined  envelopes  of 
the  proper  width,  9  cm.  (three  and  one-half 
inches),  may  be  had  for  about  $2  50  per 
hundred,  and  are  practically  indestructible. 

Another  way  is  to  write  the  heading 
upon  a  card  the  size  of  the  slips,  and  put 


Fig.  8.— The  Japanned  Trat,  fob  Cata- 
logue Slips.  Readers  and  Wbitebs 
Economy  Comfilsy. 
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the  band  over  all.    Finally,  there  is  the  method  exemplified  by  the  accompaDjing  figure 
(Bl£^.  8),  which  seems,  however,  better  adapted  for  moseum  and  library  catalogues. 

§  113.  Using  the  Slips. — For  ordinary  reference,  the  portfolio  is  held 
in  the  left  hand,  the  hand  removed,  and  the  slips  turned  until  the  desired 
one  is  found. 

As  a  basis  for  manuscript  or  lecture-notes,  they  may  be  arranged  in  the 
proper  order  by  spreading  them  out  upon  the  table ;  more  or  less  condensa- 
tion and  elimination  will  then  occur.  The  selected  or  condensed  notes  may 
be  used  as  lecture-notes,  or  their  substance  transcribed  to  sheets. 

§  114.  For  carefully  prepared  manuscript,  the  following  stages  of  com- 
position are  recommended : — 

1.  Slips,  hand-written.  2.  Slips,  selected,  condensed,  and,  if  possible, 
type-written.  3.  Sheets,  hand  or  type-written,  into  which  the  type-written 
slips  may  sometimes  be  incorporated  by  pasting.  4.  Sheets,  carefully  type- 
written, a  corrected  copy  of  the  first  set. 

Manuscript  so  prepared,  especially  if  in  addition  an  interval  of  at  least 
one  week  elapses  between  the  first  and  the  second  copies,  will  usually  need 
few  changes  in  proof. 

§  115.  Sheet-Portfolios. — The  sheets  referred  to  are  of  the  standard 
note  size,  about  21  x  12.5  cm.  Such 
sheets  and  drawings  of  similar  size  may 
be  conveniently  kept  in  sheet-portfolios  of 
the  Manilla  paper,  double  the  size  of  the 
sheet,  say  about  21  x  27  cm. 

Portfolios  of  sheets,  or  the  sheets 
themselves,  may  be  conveniently  kept  in 
the    "Pigeon    Hole    Case,"   "pamphlet 

size,"  supplied  at  $1.50  by  the  R.  &  W. 

"R     r%        mi.                u           •     xu     /•  Fig.  9.— Uniform,  interchangb- 

Ec.  Co.     The  case  shown  in  the  figure  ^..^  Pigeon  Hole  Case,  Billet 

is  known    as  the    "Billet    size."     For  gj^E.   Readers  &  Wrtters  Bco* 

"  note  sheets,"  there  are  only  two  tiers  of  komy  Co.,  (A.) 

holes. 

§  UG.  Miscellaneous  Sug^gestions. — A.  By  writing  tbe  portfolio  headings  with< 
pencil,  they  may  be  changed  as  desired,  and  to  any  extent.  Even  if  written  with  ink  or 
printed,  however,  each  portfolio  presents  four  surfaces  which  may  be  used  in  turn. 

§  117.  B.  The  type-vrriier  or  caUigraph  can  be  adjusted  to  any  width  of  paper.  Of 
course,  the  longer  the  line  the  fewer  the  sbiftings ;  but  tbe  narrower  sheet  is  more  easily 
manipulated,  espedally  when  changes  or  divisions  are  required,  and  it  is  often  a  real  ad- 
vantage to  be  able,  without  delay,  to  write  alternately  upon  the  sheets  and  the  slips. 

§  118.  C.  While  assorting  a  large  number  of  slips  for  which  portfolios  have  not  been 
prepared,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  remove  them  all  without  mixing  the  separated  piles. 
This  may  be  accomplished,  either  by  interposing  a  blank  slip  between  the  successive  piles, 
<xr  by  placing  them  crosswise,  and  carrying  a  band  over  them  diagonally. 
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§  119.  Origin  of  the  Slip-system. — ^It  is  probable  that  the  dip-system 
has  been  devised  independently  by  many  individuals,  and  we  are  infonned 
that  Mr.  Folsom,  the  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenseam,  proposed  the  use 
of  slips  in  Card  Catalogues  at  the  Librarian's  Convention  in  New  York  in 
1852.  As  a  means  of  recording  and  arranging  scientific  information,  how- 
ever, the  first  published  notice  known  to  us  is  the  following  by  the  senior 
author  (/7),  communicated  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
May  16,  1867  :— 

§  120.  "It  consists  in  the  brief  statement  of  facts,  ideas,  or  references 
to  books,  written  upon  one  side  of  a  slip  of  paper  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of 
a  sheet  of  note  paper. 

"A  few  of  these  blanks  are  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  advantage  is  thas  taken  of  op- 
portanities  for  recording  and  preserving  information  which  the  time,  place,  or  state  of 
mind  would  not  permit  to  be  written  out  in  fall,  or  which  might  be  forgotten  before « 
fitting  opportonity  should  occur. 

''  These  slips  are  distributed  at  leisure  into  envelopes  bearing  the  title  of  the  subject 

'•  By  keeping  the  slips  saparate,  it  is  evident  that  an  indefinite  subdivision  of  each 
general  subject  can  be  made  by  simply  increasing  the  number  of  envelopes  and  redistii* 
buting  the  slips. 

**  The  slips  may  be  used  either  for  simple  reference,  or,  if  in  preparation  of  a  lecture 
or  communication,  by  arranging  them  on  the  table  in  any  desired  order,  and  transcribing 
parts  of  them  in  the  form  of  notes ;  while  for  a  written  paper  they  serve  to  indicate  the 
general  order  of  discussing  a  subject. 

**  The  method  proposed  makes  sure  of  the  essential  fact  or  idea  in  a  brief  form,  and 
the  slips,  being  kept  separate  and  of  uniform  size,  may  easily  be  arranged,  carried  tnd 
arranged,  or  rearranged  in  any  order  at  any  time." 

This  plan  was  presented  in  a  lecture  at  the  session  of  the  Anderson  School  of  Natual 
History  on  Penikese  Island,  in  July  1878,  and,  according  to  a  report  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
"  was  almost  universally  and  immediately  adopted." 

§  121.   The   Use  of  Slips  in  Scientific  Correspondence.— The 

following  is  from  a  note  bj  the  senior  author  in  "  Science/'  v.,  p.  44,  Jan. 
16,  1885  : 

During  last  summer  I  began  to  use  slips  in  another  way,  suggested,  perhaps,  by  the 
&ct  that  postal-cards  referring  to  a  single  point  were  frequently  filed  with  the  slip-notes 
on  the  same  subject 

As  compared  with  a  letter  in  the  usual  form,  such  correspondence-slips  present  the 
following  advantages  :  1.  Each  point  may  be  attended  to  by  the  sender  or  the  receiver 
independently  of  others  which  may  require  more  delay ;  2.  Without  transcription,  the 
slips  may  be  filed  with  others  on  the  same  subject;  8.  The  same  slip,  with  or  without 
attachments,  may  be  sent  back  and  forth,  or  to  other  correspondents,  for  comment  or  in- 
quiry ;  4.  The  date  of  each  writing  may  be  affixed  by  hand  or  by  the  use  of  Perkins*  rub- 
ber stamps  or  other  mechanical  device;  6.  If  written  closely  or  with  the  type-writer 
there  is  usually  ample  space,  not  only  for  the  original  note,  but  for  an  answer  to  it, 
If  it  was  an  inquiry ;    a   second  slip  is  attached  if  necessary ;    6.    It  is  convenient  to 
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keep  envelopes  already  addressed  to  those  with  whom  one  desires  to  communicate  fre- 
quently, to  insert  the  slips  when  written,  and  to  send  the  letters  as  occasions  arise. 

From  a  note  in  "  Science,"  v.,  p.  86,  Jan.  30, 1886,  by  Mr.  B.  Pickman  Mann,  it  appears 
that  he  had  used  slips  for  many  years,  and  that  they  had  been  employed  for  correspond- 
ence between  Dr.  Qeorge  Dimmock,  himself  and  others. 


§  122.  Rules  and  Aphorisms  of  General  Application. 

"In  the  order  of  Nature,  doing  comes  before  thinking;  Art  before 
Science.*'-- Jb^^Z*  Henry  (Mayer,  J,  95). 

"Personal  familiarity  alone  makes  knowledge  alive. ^ — Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton. 

**  Practice  the  utmost  rigidity  and  thoroughness  in  research,  without 
regard  to  time  consumed,  or  value  of  results." — Henry  James  Clark  {Pack- 
ardy  1 ). 

''Lenteur  dans  la  marche;  aridity  dans  T^tude ;  solidit6  dans  les  prin- 
cipes;  surety  dans  les  r^snltats;  ce  sont  ]&  les  attributs  des  sciences  d'ob- 
eervation." — Bichat,  A,  i,  p.  v. 

CJorrect  methods  are  the  keys  of  knowledge. 

Whoever  has  learned  how  to  work  has  taken  a  long  step  toward  indepen- 
dence of  teachers  and  books. 

*'The  method  may  determine  the  result'' — Louis  Agassiz, 

"If  researches  take  at  the  first  step  a  wrong  direction  they  diverge  the 
&rther  from  the  truth  the  farther  they  are  followed." — Gahoriau, 

"It  is  often  as  if  the  truth  were  rather  whispered  than  spoken  by 
Nature." — Owen. 

Accuracy  is  more  to  be  desired  than  speed. 

Books  may  be  consulted  in  haste,  but  Nature  demands  deliberation. 

Non-discrimination  is  no  proof  of  identity. 

Ignorance  of  a  specimen's  locality  may  cause  delay;  an  error  respecting 
it  may  create  confusion. 

As  is  the  locality  to  an  individual,  so  is  the  individual  to  any  of  its  parts. 

"  There  is  so  close  a  solidarity  between  ourselves  and  the  animal  world 
tiiat  our  inaccessible  inward  parts  may  be  supplemented  by  theirs.  ♦  *  ♦  A 
sheep's  heart  or  lungs  or  eye  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  man ; 
but  so  far  as  the  comprehension  of  the  elementary  facts  of  the  physiology  of 
circulation  and  of  respiration  and  of  vision  goes,  the  one  furnishes  the 
needed  anatomical  data  as  well  as  the  other." — Huxley,  3. 

"Carpenters  and  tailors  do  not  learn  their  trades  upon  rosewood  and 
cloth  of  gold."— IFt&fer,  S,  8. 

*'Felitomy  should  be  the  stepping-stone  to  anthropotomy." — Idem,  2^  6, 
"No  medical  student  should  be  allowed  to  dissect  the  human  cadaver 
until  he  has  familiarized  himself  with  the  anatomy  of  the  cat.** — Gleven- 
9^y  h  1- 
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lie  who  can  skillfully  dissect  a  cat  will  find  little  diflBculty  in  dissecting 
ji  mau. 

*'  Fiiit  ex}>erimentum  in  corpore  yili." 

Tiie  aoftci-  the  parte,  the  harder  their  study. 

Soft  parts  are  perishable. 

Hurried  dissection  is  rarely  trustworthy. 

The  thnrough  examination  of  soft  parts  can  be  made  only  under  one  or 
moro  of  X\w  following  conditions  :  A.  Limitation  of  the  inquiry;  B.  Abnn- 
daiicQ  of  material  ;  C.  Continuity  of  dissection  ;  D.  Co-operation  of  seTeral 
disftoctora;  E.  Preservation  of  the  parts. 

Filth  and  bad  odors  cannot  always  be  avoided,  but  their  continuance  is 
nirely  necesaary. 

Accurate  knowledge  of  a  few  things  is  better  than  vague  ideas  concern- 
ing mauy. 

First  expressions  are  rarely  correct  or  perfect. 

A  description  is  perfect  only  when  it  enables  one  who  has  never  seen  the 
object  to  form  u  correct  image  of  it. 


ANATOMICAL    TECHNOLOGY. 
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§  123.  This  work  treats  mainly  of  the  Gross  Anatomy  of  certain 
portions  of  the  Domestic  Cat,  and  of  the  Methods  of  their  Examina- 
tion and  Preservation, 

Reasons  for  Selection  and  Preference. — ^There  shall  be  given 
here  a  condensed  statement  of  the  reasons  for  selecting  the  Cat,  for 
giving  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  Cephalic  region  of  the  body, 
and  for  devoting  to  the  Brain  and  other  Viscera  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  space. 

§  124.  For  Selecting  the  Oat.— Three  things  are  to  be  learned  by 
the  student  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  whether  Human,  Veteri- 
nary or  Comparative :  Tnethods  of  manipulation ;  fundamental /ac<^ 
of  structure  and  function ;  and  terms  of  expression. 

Most  of  the  methods  might  be  learned  upon  any  mammal,  but 
convenience  and  economy  are  consulted  by  the  use  of  one  which  is 
at  the  same  time  widely  distributed,  common,  easily  kept  in  con- 
finement, and  of  moderate  size  so  as  to  be  readily  manipulated  and 
cheaply  preserved. 

Methods  cannot  be  practised  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
nature,  location,  and  uses  of  the  parts  concerned ;  and  the  record  or 
communication  of  results  involves  the  use  of  terms ;  hence  there  is 
J  effected  a  substantial  saving  of  time,  mental  effort  and  expense  by 
employing,  in  the  acquisition  of  methods,  a  form  anatomically  and 
physiologically  comparable  with  those  which  the  student  is  pre- 
paring himself  to  investigate. 

The  adoU  baman  subject  is  incoDveDiently  large,  not  always  easy  to  obtain,  and  often 
expensive  wben  aU  things  are  considered.    The  immature  individoals  (stiU-births)  which 
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may  sometimes  be  had,  lack  the  firmness  of  textare  which  is  desirable  for  the  examination 
of  certain  parts. 

The  veterinarian  is  especially  interested  in  the  horse  and  the  cow ;  bnt  these  are  too 
large  and  costly  for  elementary  work  ;  in  le^s  degree,  the  sheep  and  the  pig  are  open  to 
the  same  objection. 

The  needs  of  the  comparative  anatomist  were  well  expressed  in  the  coarse  of  a  "  Labora- 
tory talk,"  by  the  late  Prof.  Jeflfries  Wyman,  as  recorded  by  the  senior  author  {2,  5) : — 

**  In  commenting  upon  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  some  published  notes  of  dissee- 
tioDS,  he  said  :  '  Mach  of  this  is  due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  standards  for  comparison.  The 
human  body  is  not  a  suitable  standard  for  the  lower  vertebrates.  The  best  thing  any 
anatomist  can  do  is  to  prepare  complete  accounts  of  the  structure  of  a  few  forms,  each 
typical  of  some  large  group.  The  fowl  could  represent  the  birds,  and  the  cat  the  mammals. 
The  cat's  anatomy  should  be  done  first,  because  it  would  also  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
Human  Anatomy,  and  thus  become  an  important  aid  to  Medical  Education.' " 

Theoretically,  among  known  forms,  the  wants  of  the  comparative  anatomist  might  be 
more  fully  met  by  the  more  generalized  opossum  or  raccoon.  The  tiny  musk-deer  of  Java 
could  be  more  easily  dissected  and  preserved  than  most  of  our  hoofed  quadrupeds  ;  while  a 
medium  sized  monkey,  especially  after  some  confinement,  is  the  best  possible  substitute 
for  the  human  subject. 

Unfortunately,  however,  none  of  these  animals  is  suffidently  abundant  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  we  must  select  such  as  are  to  be  had.  The  rat  is  certainly  too 
small  for  most  purposes,  and  not  easy  to  obtain  unmutilated.  The  rabbit,  like  the  rat, 
belongs  to  a  group  of  peculiar  mammals,  the  Rodents,  with  no  special  advantages  in 
respect  to  either  human  or  veterinary  anatomy.  Dogs  vary  greatly  in  size  and  mode  of 
life,  so  that  no  one  of  the  many  breeds  can  be  fairly  spoken  of  as  the  dog,  and  although, 
as  stated  by  the  senior  author  (21,808),  the  pectoral  muscles  present  less  variation 
than  might  bo  expected,  few  comparisons  have  been  made  of  the  other  soft  parts  except- 
ing the  brain,  where,  as  regards  the  disposition  of  the  cerebral  fissures,  the  variation  is 
considerable  and  perplexing  (Wilder,  12,  2^). 

So  &r  as  we  can  judge  from  published  records  and  our  own  observations,  cats  are  much 
less  subject  to  variation  than  doga  They  are  both  walkeri  and  ditnbers,  and  therefore 
comparable  with  the  domestic  quadrupeds  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  monkeys,  and 
through  them  with  man,  on  the  other.  They  are  common  in  most  civilized  lands,  fertile, 
easily  reared,  and  may  be  kept  in  confinement,  even  in  considerable  numbers,  without 
difficulty.  They  quickly  succumb  to  anaosthetics,  and  their  size  is  such  as  to  facilitate 
both  dissection  and  preservation  in  alcohol.    They  are  quiet,  while  dogs  are  noisy. 

§  125.  Of  a  less  practical  nature,  yet  well  worth  mention,  is  the  remarkable  combination 
in  the  cat's  organization,  of  delicacy,  agility  and  strength ;  a  combination  which  seems 
almost  perfectly  adapted  to  the  prolongation  of  individual  life  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
siMJcies.  Indeed,  as  well  remarked  by  Mivart  (B,  403,)  **  Something  may  be  said  in  fiivor 
of  cats  being  the  highest  of  mammals,  if  man  is  considered  merely  in  his  animal  capacity, 
in  which  alone  he  can  be  brought  into  comparison  with  other  organisms."  See  also 
Minot,  1,  and  Dana,  123, 160. 

This  idea  will  be  acceptable  to  those  who  prefer  the  purely  teleological  aspect  of  Natnra 
Others,  however,  may  find  ample  ground  for  discussion  respecting  the  universal  operation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Teleology 
has  not  yet  explained  tho  existence  of  the  insignificant  clavicle,  the  rudimentary  primal 
metacarpal,  the  little  pocket  at  the  border  of  the  ear,  or  the  cusps  on  the  deciduous  man- 
dibular canine  teeth. 

%  126.  In  short,  while  freely  conceding  the  advantages  which  might  be  presented  by 
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Other  forms,  especially  if  it  were  practicable  to  supply  a  separate  standard  for  the  anthro- 
potomist,  the  zoologist  and  the  veterinarian,  we  nevertheless  believe  that  even  then 
these  three  might  be  advantageoasly  compared  with  the  cat  as  a  fourth  and  intermediate 
form,  and  that,  when  all  points  are  considered — size,  habit,  distribution,  physical  endow- 
ment and  zoological  position — the  cat  should  bo  chosen  over  all  others,  both  as  a  single 
standard  for  comparison,  and  as  a  subject  of  elementary  and  preliminary  anatomical  and 
physiological  work. 

§  127.  Nor  is  this  choice  wholly  without  precedent.  It  is  true  that  descriptive  and 
practical  works  upon  Mammals  have  been  more  often  based  upon  others  than  the  cat.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  horse  has  been  the  subject  of  many  publications ;  the  rabbit  is  selected 
by  Krause  (A),  the  rabbit  and  the  dog  by  Foster  and  Langley  (A),  the  rat  by  RoUoston 
(A)  and  Morrell  (A),  while  Coues  has  described  (47)  the  skeleton  and  muscles  of  the 
opossum. 

Yet  Straus  Durckbeim  devoted  a  magnificent  monograph  to  the  bones,  ligaments  and 
muscles  of  the  cat ;  and  reduced  copies  of  his  outline  plates,  with  a  translation  of  the 
"Explanations,"  have  been  published  by  our  colleague,  Prof.  Henry  S.  Williams.  The 
skeleton  is  delineated  and  named,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  Duck  and  the  Codfish, 
by  E.  Tulley  Newton  (A),  and  as  the  work  was  "prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  Huxley/'  the  UEefulness  of  the  cat  has  probably  been  appreciated  by  that  zoologist. 
Finally,  the  recent  volnmo  by  Mivart  (B)  purports  to  describe  the  entire  structure  of 
the  cat,  although  no  practical  directions  are  given,  and,  according  to  notices  in  The  Nation 
for  June  2. 1881,  and  in  Science,  and  The  Athemtum  for  June  4,  the  author  seems  to  have 
made  somewhat  frequent  and  wholly  unspecified  substitutions  of  human  anatomy  for  that 
of  the  cat. 

The  junior  author  has  published  two  papers  {1,  3)  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  cat ;  and 
the  desire  for  a  complete  account  of  its  brain,  expressed  by  the  senior  author  in  1878 
(11,  229),  has  been  recently,  in  part,  fulfilled  in  the  papers  numbered  2,  3,  4,  ^,  O, 
7,  8,  9,  12,  13  and  14. 

%  128.  Reasons  for  Treating  of  only  Fart  of  the  Body. — ^This 
work  is  primarily  an  explanation  of  methods^  and  the  descriptions 
of  organs  are  mainly  in  illnstration  thereof. 

The  account  of  only  forty  muscles  covers  an  equal  number  of  pages.  To  devote  a  pro- 
portionate space  to  the  150  or  more  other  muscles,  and  to  all  the  arteries,  veins  and  nerves 
would  swell  the  volume  to  undesirable  dimensions.  Some  selection  was  therefore  neces- 
aary. 

Of  the  two  genera]  regions  of  the  body,  the  cephalic  is  certainly  more  familiar  to  most 
pers')ns,  more  interesting,  more  employed  in  art,  more  often  used  in  experiment,  and  more 
subject  to  injury  and  disease.  To  obtain  and  prepare  the  heart  and  the  brain  involves 
some  manipulation  of  the  thorax  and  head. 

The  arm  of  the  cat  is  more  complete  than  the  leg,  since  it  has  all  five  of  the  digits, 
and  presents  the  interesting  and  important  provision  for  the  rotation  of  one  of  the  epipodial 
bones  about  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  our  doubts  respecting  the  homologies  of  the  M.  davo-trapezius  and 
some  of  the  antebrachial  muscles,  the  myology  of  the  arm  is  in  a  more  satisfactory  state 
than  that  of  the  leg,  where  the  great  *' adductors"  are  likely  to  puzzle  anatomists  for 
0ome  time  to  come. 

In  short,  the  same  practical  considerations  which  have  led  most  anatomists  to  describe 
the  muscles  of  the  antebrachium  with  more  fullness  than  those  of  the  back,  have  Induced 
QB  to  select  the  arm  rather  than  the  leg  for  the  more  detailed  descriptions. 
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§  129.  Reasons  for  Giving  Unusual  Prominence  to  the  Vis- 
cera.— It  is  stated  by  Macalister  (British  Association  Report,  1877, 
p.  94),  that  "at  least  600  bodies  are  annually  examined  in  the  dis- 
secting rooms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;"  yet  how  few  are 
the  published  observations  respecting  the  characters,  constant  or 
variable,  of  any  parts  other  than  the  bones  and  the  muscles.  Id 
this  country  the  case  is  still  worse,  and  we  have  no  journal  espe- 
cially devoted  to  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

This  comparative  neglect  of  the  iotemal  organs  Is  probablj  due,  In  great  part,  to  the 
fact  that,  as  remarked  by  the  senior  author,  {2^  9),  the  average  **  human  subject  is  rarely 
available  for  the  study  of  viscera.  Usually  some  of  them  are  diseased.  The  heart  is  apt 
to  bo  full  of  injection-mass.  The  brain  and  abdominal  viscera  decay  so  rapidly  that  some 
of  their  important  features  are  soon  obliterated ;  and  when,  as  is  customary,  their  removil 
is  postponed  until  after  the  examination  of  the  overlying  muscles,  their  condition  is  often 
such  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  preservation.  How  many  students  have  gained  a  good 
view  of  the  thoracic  duct,  or  the  sympathetic  ganglia  ?  How  often  has  it  been  ascertained 
whether  a  subject  has  two  pancreatic  ducts  or  only  one?  Is  a  satisfactory  examinatioD 
of  the  brnin  made  by  the  majority  of  dissectors  1 "  In  short,  do  not  the  larger  number  of 
medical  students  regard  the  viscera,  even  the  heart,  as  simply  a  mass  of  ill  smelliDg 
material,  difficult  to  examine,  not  very  instructive,  and  worthy  only  of  the  waste  pail  ? 

Whatever  be  the  cause  of  this  inattention  to  the  viscera,  the  fact  leads  us  to  give 
ample  space  and  illustration  to  these  organs  as  they  exist  in  an  animal  peculiarly  adapted 
for  their  study  and  preservation.  Moreover,  although  a  predilection  for  surgery  prevails 
among  medical  students,  most  of  the  diseases  they  will  have  to  treat  affect  the  viscera 
rather  than  the  skeleton  and  its  muscles;  physiology,  too,  is  largely  splanchnological,  and 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  brain  is  yearly  more  desirable  in  connection  with  the  pro 
gross  of  rational  Psychology. 

Lastly,  notwithstanding  the  general  preference  of  systematic  zoologists  for  skeletal 
characters — a  preference  certainly  based  upon  convenience,  and,  in  respect  to  fossil  forms, 
upon  absolute  necessity— we  are  disposed  to  think,  as  suggested  by  Gill  (i,  p.  xxvii) 
and  the  senior  author  (22,  189),  that  the  more  comprehensive  vertebrate  divisions  should 
be  founded  upon  cerebral  and  cardiac  characters. 
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UfiT  OF  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MATERIAL  FOR  ANATOMICAL  TECHNOLOGY— DESCRIPTION 
OF  INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPARATUS— CARE,  POLISHING  AND  SHARPENING  OF  INSTRU- 
MENTS—METHODS OF  KILLING  ANIMALS— PRECAUTIONS  FOR  CLEANLINESS— DEO- 
DORIZERS. 

§  130.  Anatomical  Instruments  and  Material. — ^The  follow- 
ing is  a  General  List  of  the  Supplies  required  for  anatomical  work. 
A  Special  List  will  be  given  in  connection  with  each  kind  of  manipu- 
lation. 

The  names  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Ck>mmon  letters  are  used  for  the  names 
of  instruments  and  materials  which  are  desirable,  especially  in  a  large  laboratory.  The 
names  in  black  letter  are  of  articles  which  are  regarded  by  us  as  indispensable  to  the 
performance  of  the  best  kind  of  work. 

Several  articles  are  not  marked  indispensable  because  for  them  may  be  substituted 
others  which,  although  less  perfect  and  satisfactory,  may  be  cheaper  or  more  easily 
obtained.  For  example,  ordinary  cotton  may  be  used  instead  of  the  absorbent,  a  pail  or 
box  in  place  of  the  ansesthetip-box,  crockery  instead  of  glass,  etc.  Of  the  two  syringes, 
the  cheaper  is  marked  indispensable,  but  the  more  expensive  will  answer  the  purpose  more 
conveniently. 

In  the  first  column  are  given  the  numbers  of  the  figures  of  the  instruments  and  appa- 
ratus in  this  work.  In  the  second  column,  the  sections  are  named  when  possible.  Usually 
these  sections  occur  within  the  present  chapter,  but  in  some  cases,  as  with  Alcohol,  Jars, 
etc.,  the  articles  are  treated  of  elsewhere,  as  may  be  ascertained  from  the  Index. 

In  the  last  column  are  given  the  maximum  prices  of  the  less  familiar  articles.  They 
are  usually  taken  from  dealers'  lists,  and  are  therefore  based  upon  the  ordinary  weights  and 
measures.  It  will  be  understood  that  prices  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  goods, 
the  state  of  the  market,  and  the  distance  of  the  dealer  from  the  place  of  manufacture. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Instruments,  of  Tools,  of  Glass-ware, 
and  of  Chemical  Apparatus  and  Supplies,  may  be  obtained  of  dealers,  as,  for  instance, 
Codman  &  Shurtleff,  of  Boston,  Shepard  &  Dudley,  of  New  York,  and  Snowden,  of 
Philadelphia ;  A.  J.  Wilkinson,  and  Goodnow  &  Wightman,  of  Boston ;  Whitall,  Tatum 
&  Co.,  of  New  York  ;  J.  &  H.  Berge,  of  New  York,  and  others. 

Abtiolb.                                                              Fig.  Seo.  Feb  Pbicb 

Absorbent  cotton 134  lb.  $1.00 

Alcohol,  ethyl ch.  Ill  gall.  2.50 

AlcoCmeter  (alcoholometer),  or  hydrometer **                ..  2.00 

Anaesthetic-box 29  194               ..  1.50 

Animal  charcoal 198  lb.  10 

Arseaiate  of  soda ch.  Ill  lb.  20 

Arthrotome 16  185               .•  70 
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Atomi^pr  or  sprnTing  apparatus 

Bags^  cimrse,  far  cats 

Basi  ns,  grsinit  i^ ware 

Beaded  bristles 

Benzine 

Bi^ourjT,  concave,  blunt  point 

"        aiaalL,  straight,  blunt  point. . . 

'*  *'  **        sharp  point.. 

Blneks,  1.5  X  7  j<  6  cm 

Blow  pipe,  flexible 

Bout  c^biael . ,  ,  *  * 

Bottle  brQsln23 , 

Butcher  kiiite,  small 

Caas  &Dd  lx)Kca,  metal 

Cannlas,  glam 

Carbo]  w  acid ,  strong 

Cats 

Chain  hooka 

Chimiois  leather 

Cblorofonn 

Clove  oil. .  * 

Ctin^JresBor,  sniall 

Corkfl,  as»r>rted,  ♦ 

Cork  prei^ser, 

CoshioIIqc  or  vaseline 

Cotton,  common 

Doodoriat  rw 

Pishes,  glitss,  ixjvered 

Dissecting  gmvn , 

Drawing  materials 

Drills  and  stock , 

Euierj,  finest , 

Enterotome , 

Ether,  pulphutic 

Filter 

Foot  lathe. ...  

Forceps,  coarse 

**        fine,  curved 

Gljferin,  com  oion 

Gmdoatc,  glnse. , 

Hone,  finest  Arkansas  oil -stone 

Hone,  mediu  m 

Hjdrometer  jar,  12  x  2  inches 

Injecting  materials,  colors,  etc. .... 

Jnstrument  cn^es 

Jars,  gkee,  wide-mouthed 

EnitTiDg  tio>dle,  smallest 

Lamp,  Buimeii  or  spirit 

Metric  rule,  weights  and  measures. 


F». 


14 


19 


84 


86 


18 


18 


8bo. 


186 


137 
188 


ch.  ni 


ch.  Ill 
142 
143 
144 


145 
146 


184 

184 

ch.  Ill 

ch.  IV 

171 
ch.  Ill 


13 


doz. 


139 

. , 

140 

•• 

•• 

lb. 

141 

pair 

lb. 


doz. 


lb. 
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1.25 


1.25 
1.25 
1.25 


1.00 

2.00 

50 


50 

2.00 

8 


8.80 


2.00 

5.00 

25.00 

75 

85 

60 
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Muslin,  cheap 

Nailbrush 

Needles,  post  mortem 

Nippers,  large  and  medium 11  146 

Nippers,  small,  Stubs's 10  146 

Nitric  add 

Oil,  olire  or  sewing-machine 

Oiler,  glass  or  metal 147 

Parchment  for  labels 149 

Parchment  Dombers 148 

PermangaDate  of  potassa 198 

Pins,  assorted,  and  ribbon 

Plaster,  adhesive 203 

Plaster  of  Paris,  finest  dental ch.  IV 

Pliers,  round  nose,  5-inch 

Probe,  silver,  with  eyelet 

Rouge,  jeweller's 183 

Rubber  bands,  assorted 106 

Rubber  gloves 150 

Rubber  sheetiog 

Rubber  tubing 151 

Saw,  back,  small 21  152 

Scales,  large  and  smaQ 153 

Scalpels,  large,  medium  and  Charriere 22-24  155 

Scissors,  coarse,  curved  flatwise 25  156 

Scissors,         "            "        edgewise *• 

*•       medium,  curved  flatwise ** 

"       fine,  curved  edgewise 25  " 

!•       bone 157 

«       hair 158 

ffilicate  of  soda 

Sodium  chloride  (common  salt) •  • 

Sponges,  small 160 

Strop,  razor .^. ia5 

Sjringe,  brass,  with  canula 88  ch.  IV 

"       rubber  bulb pt.  Ill 

white  metal 85  ch.  IV 

Syringotome 15  161 

Tags  for  labels . .               M. 

Tenaculum 163 

Tools,  carpenter's 164 

Towels,  fine  crash,  45  x  70  cm 165 

Tracers,  sharp  and  dull 17  166 

Trays,  tin,  copper,  or  wood 78  167 

Tripod  magnifier 26  pt.  Ill 

TuMng,  glass,  small 

Tunnels,  fluted  tube 169 

Turpentine,  spirits  of 

Twine  and  thread,  linen 


61 
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75 
1.00 


60 


1.50 

40 
1.00 
1.00 


25 

14.00 

75 

75 

1.26 

2.50 

50 
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A.artf7i2.                                                           Fia.  8sc.              Pis 

T  i  ale  >  Lurgo- mouthed ^ •         ..  ch.  Ill 

Wdste  paiJ,  CDvered 196 

Wui^to  pfif>ere .,...»,«...... 195 

Watch  grUsses, , pt.  II            doz.               2.60 

f  Wetting  bottle....... 27  170 

Wire,  brasB,  copper  and  itOQ 

i 

§  133-  It  will  bo  seen  from  the  foregoing  list  that  the  absolviely 
necessary  instruments  for  ordinary  anatomical  work  are  compara- 
tively few  and  inexpensive. 

In  j>iirchasing  instruments,  the  student  should  remember  that 
their  value  depends  not  upon  their  handles y  their  finish,  or  their 
cost^  but  upon  the  adaptation  of  their  size^  form  and  temper  to 
the  work  in  view. 

On  the  other  liand,  while  perfect  instruments  alone  will  not 
insure  a  good  disi^ji^ction,  they  are  generally  more  easy  to  use,  and 
more  durable.     Hence  it  is  cheaper^  in  the  end,  to  purchase  the 

Left  fignre,  ordinary  "cutting  nippers."  Right  figure^ 
"diagonal  side  cutting  nippers/'  called  nippers  in  this 
work.  Middle  figure,  blades  of  nippers  seen  from  the 
side. 

§  134.  Absorbent  Cotton.— This  is  cot- 

1        M  %     ton  freed  from  all  impurities,  and  especially 

\x     m        \  fr^™  th^  ^^^  which  ordinary  cotton  retains 

*     ■  1  in    small    amount.      It   is   therefore    not 

only   cleaner,    but   capable  of  absorbing 

water  or  alcohol  instantly.    On  this  account 

^***"  ^^TS"^  Htf ''^'^''''''    ^*  ^^  *^  ^^  preferred  for  the  cushions  which 
■  ^      "  are  made  for  freshly  prepared  brains,  em- 

bry08,  and  other  soft  and  delicate  specimens  to  rest  upon  while 
hardening.  It  slit  mid  also  be  used  for  packing  small  or  delicate 
alcoholic  specimens  for  transportation ;  the  ordinary  cotton  occupies 
mucli  more  room  at  first  than  after  it  is  thoroughly  soaked,  and  a 
s])ace  is  thus  left  in  which  the  specimen  can  be  shaken  to  and  fro. 
When  ordinary  cotton  must  be  used  for  either  of  these  purposes,  it 
sliould  be  iii^t  thormighly  soaked.  For  dry  packing,  the  ordinary 
cotton  ynW  answer. 

%  135.  Arthrotome — Fig.  16.— This  is  a  strong  scalpel,  two 
edged  for  about  1  era.  from  the  point.  The  handle  is  steel,  continu- 
ous* with  tlie  lilade,  and  roughened  like  that  of  the  anthropotomical, 
'*  cartilage  knife."     The  arthrotome  should  be  used  for  the  rougher 
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Pig.  11.— Nippers  ;  x  1;  |  146.    German  **  Side  cutting  Nippers." 
Pig.  12.— Fine  Scibsobs,  curved  edgewise ;   x  1 ;  §  156. 

work,  as  cutting  cartQages  and  sejyarating  arthra,  so  as  to  avoid 

dulling  and  nicking  the  more  delicate  blades  of  the  scalpels.    Any 

thick  bladed  scalpel  may  be  ground  into  a  tolerable  arthrotome.     . 

§  136.  Beaded  Bristles. — ^These  are  easily  made.     Cut  from  a 
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hair  broom  a  bunch  of  the  bristles,  and  select  the  longer  and  more 
perfect  ones.  Cut  off  the  split  end  so  as  to  leave  each  bristle  6-7 
mm.  long.  Melt  red  sealing  wax  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  dip 
into  it  the  larger  ends  of  several  bristles  at  once ;  lay  them  down 
separately  and  dip  more  until  each  has  a  bit  of  the  wax.  Then  take 
them  one  by  one,  hold  them  near  the  flame,  and  turn  them  between 
the  fingers  so  that  the  wax  assumes  the  form  of  a  small  tai)ering 
bead.  These  bristles  are  often  useful  in  probing  for  slender  holes 
and  canals,  especially  in  the  brain  and  other  soft  parts. 

§  137.  Blocks.— These  are  of  wood,  well  oiled,  and  with  the 
edges  rounded.  They  are  used  for  supporting  the  i)arts  under 
dissection,  but  a  folded  wet  towel  may  sometimes  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

§  138.  Flexible  Blow  Pipe— Fig.  19.— This  is  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  ordinary  metallic  blow  pipe,  with  the  addition  of  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  30-40  cm.  long.  The  blow  pipe  may  be 
filed  in  two,  and  the  pieces  used  for  finer  and  coarser  work  respec- 
tively. 

Unlike  the  shorty  straight  and  stiff  blow  pipe,  this  may  be  bent 
in  any  direction,  and  the  object  inflated  may  be  held  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  eye.  Since  inflation  is  temporary  injection, 
the  advantage  of  witnessing  the  effects  during  the  oi)eration  are 
obvious. 

A.  The  idea  of  attaching  a  flexible  tube  to  the  metal  blow  pipe  was  first  suggested  to 
ns  by  Mr.  C.  F.  aark,  a  student,  in  1874. 

B.  A  blow  pipe  of  any  size  may  be  made  by  drawing  a  bit  of  glass  tube  to  a  point,  as 
in  making  a  canula,  and  attaching  the  rubber  tube. 

§  139.  Cats. — ^The  price  of  cats  varies  from  five  to  twenty-five 
cents.  The  owners  of  superfluous  animals,  especially  of  such  aa 
are  too  old  for  usefulness  or  comfort,  are  sometimes  glad  to  have 
them  painlessly  killed. 

The  isolated  student  can  usually  obtain  a  cat  when  it  is  needed,  but  a  laboratory  must 
keep  several  on  hand.  Contrary  to  general  expectation,  cats  rarely  quarrel  in  captiTitj, 
and  the  fiercest  of  them  generally  become  approachable  within  a  few  days.  But  the  fleas 
I  wliich  probably  infest  all  to  some  extent,  seem  to  multiply  more  rapidly  when  several 
cats  are  confined  together,  and  some  persons — ^though  comparatively  few — are  annoyed  by 
them  ;  hence  certain  precautions  should  be  observed. 

If  possible,  the  cats  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  building.  If  they  are  confined  in 
part  of  a  building  otherwise  occupied,  the  room  should  be  isolated  by  doable  doors,  etc 
The  walls  should  be  thoroughly  plastered,  or  made  of  closely  matched  boards. 

At  least  one  window  should  be  reached  by  the  sun,  and  a  raised  platform  should  be  bo 
placed  that  the  cats  can  sun  themselves  on  it.    The  windows  should  be  coyered  with 
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Btiong  wire  netting,  and  always  open  a  little  at  the  top.  In  summer  the  ventilation 
cannot  be  too  free ;  in  winter  the  room  should  be  kept  at  a  moderate  temperature  (10  to 
15"  C). 

At  least  once  a  jear,  the  room  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  then  washed  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Benzine  should  be  poured  or  sprayed  into  all  the  corners 
and  cracks  to  kill  the  fleas.  If  possible,  the  room  should  be  vacant  during  the  hottest 
months. 

Shallow  boxes  of  dry  earth  should  be  placed  upon  the  floor,  and  the  earth  changed 
frequently.  Should  soiling  of  the  floor  occur,  the  feces  should  be  removed  at  once,  the 
spot  well  washed  and  saturated  with  some  deodorlzv^r,  and  then  covered  with  a  box.  An 
uncleanly  cat  should  be  promptly  removed.  The  male  cat  is  retromingent ;  if  one  side  of 
the  earth  boxes  reaches  to  the  height  of  about  80  cm.  (about  1  foot)  above  the  earth,  the 
walls  of  the  room  may  be  protected  from  their  strong-smelling  urine. 

Cats  like  separate  beds,  which  may  be  provided  by  placing  boxes  containing  a  little 
hay  or  "  excelsior  "  along  the  sides  of  the  room,  preferably  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
floor.     The  cats  are  better  pleased  if  half  the  top  of  the  box  is  left  upon  it. 

Fresh  catnip  should  be  strewn  about  the  room  occasionally  when  obtainable ;  the  dried 
herb  is  a  good  substitute  in  the  winter. 

Graham  crackers  and  water  should  always  be  accessible,  milk  should  be  supplied 
daily,  and  meat  once  or  twice  a  week.     The  milk  vessals  should  be  kept  clean. 

§  140.  COiam  Hooks— (See  Codman  cfe  Shurtleff,  A,  43,  Fig.  14). 
— These  are' used  for  fixing  or  suspending  parts  under  dissection. 
In  most  cases,  with  so  small  an  animal  as  the  cat,  these  purposes 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  ''small  compressor,^'  with 
strings  or  straps  of  appropriate  length. 

§  141.  Compressor,  Small—Fig.   13. — This   name  is  given   to 

what  is  known  among  dealers  in  wearing  apparel 

^»     ^-^    as  the  ''Royal  Garment  Clasp,  No.  1.''     The 

■      ^B^     \%    spring  which  closes  it  is  quite  strong,  and  the 

^^^Ss^^^  sharp  teeth  enable  it  to  retain  its  hold  under 

^^^^^^^^\^  considerable  tension.     By  means  of  the  eyelet, 

Pig  13  —Small  Com-  ^^^  compressor  may  be  attached  by  a  string  or  a 

PBES30R ;  X  1 ;  §  141.   strap  to  the  loop  at  the  side  of  the  tray.     For 

some  purposes  the  teeth  may  be  removed. 

§  142.  Bissecting  Gown. — In  some  cases,  the  clothes  are  sufl5- 
ciently  protected  by  an  apron  and  pair  of  sleeves,  or  even  by  a 
towel  upon  the  lap.  But  generally,  especially  while  injecting, 
removing  viscera,  preparing  bones,  or  performing  experiments,  one 
should  wear  a  gown  of  some  smooth  black  stuff,  like  silesia.  The 
gown  should  nearly  reach  the  ankles,  and  the  sleeves  should  be 
held  at  the  wrists  by  elastic  bands.  It  may  open  in  front  or  behind, 
but  the  buttons  should  he  concealed  lest  they  catch  upon  the  edge 
of  a  dish  or  jar.  Soiling  of  the  wristbands  by  the  dye  of  the  gown 
may  be  prevented  by  facing  the  sleeves  with  white  linen. 
5 


PUro real 4-30. — Tnnnusinfltruments;  x  1.  Blunt-pointed  scalpel,  §  156 ;  ijrrinjnotoiiie, 
g  tfVI  :  ftxihrntoTTip,  S  1^ ;  tracer,  §  166;  coarse  forceps,  §  145  ;  flexible  blowpipe,  §  138  ; 
Uue  curved  f*jrct-pfl,  g  1 45. 
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§  143.  Drawing  Materials.— These  are  required  in  all  kinds  of 
Natural  History  work,  and  may  be  conveniently  mentioned  here. 
In  addition  to  the  writing  pencil,  there  should  be  at  least  two  for 
drawing,  the  one  of  medium,  and  the  other  of  considerable  hard- 
ness. All  pencils  should  be  ^'hexagonal"  to  prevent  rolling,  or 
else  provided  with  a  hexagonal  rubber  eraser.  For  the  neatest 
work,  however,  it  is  well  to  use  a  separate  eraser  with  a  brush  for 
removing  the  crumbs  from  the  pai)er.  (See  Readers  and  Writers 
Economy  Co.,  A.)  It  is  so  often  desirable  to  double  the  size  of 
objects  that  the  "duplicating  dividers"  are  more  useful  in  place 
of  or  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  dividers.  India  ink  is  used  for 
some  drawixigs  and  for  writing  upon  parchment  (see  §  149). 

§  144.  Drills.— A  laboratory  should  have  a  foot  lathe  like,  for 
example,  the  one  figured  by  Goodnow  &  Wightman,  A,  73.  But 
most  of  the  holes  required  in  bone,  wood  or  metal,  may  be  made 
by  a  small  "Hand  drill,"  like,  for  example,  that  figured  on  p.  14 
of  the  same  Catalogue. 

§  145.  Forceps,  Coarse  and  Pine— Figs.  18,  20.— Both  pairs 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  fine  ones  should  be  curved.  With 
nearly  all  forceps,  the  spring  is  too  strong ;  it  should  be  only  suflB- 
cient  to  sep^arate  the  blades  when  the  pressure  of  the  fingeirs  is 
relaxed.  K  the  dealers  will  not  supply  forceps  with  the  proper 
spring,  the  desired  change  may  be  eflfectedwith  a  file  or  grindstone. 
The  "Coxeter"  style  of  coarse  forceps  is  to  be  preferred.  Those 
represented  in  Fig.  18,  have  the  blades  excavated  so  as  to  be  lighter 
than  those  formerly  made. 

§  146.  Nippers  — Fig.  10,  11.— These  are  the  "diagonal  side 
cutting  nippers  or  pliers"  of  the  dealers  in  .hardware.  The  obli- 
quity of  the  blades  to  the  handles  gives  them  great  advantages  over 
either  the  *'side  cutting"  pliers,  or  the  "cross  cutting,"  wliich  are 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  left  figure.  Seven  sizes  are  made,  ranging  from 
10-20  cm.  (4-8  in.)  in  length.  Those  of  10  and  IC  cm.  are  best 
adapted  to  anatomical  work  upon  small  animals.  The  larger  of 
these  will  cut  any  of  the  bones  of  cats  less  than  two  years  old,  but 
the  larger  bones  of  older  individuals  may  require  the  saw.  For 
some  purposes  the  points  should  be  quite  sharp,  and  may  be  made 
80  with  a  file  or  upon  a  grindstone. 

A.  ''Pointed  nippers  with  oblique  jaws"  are  mentioned  by  Newton  (B,  22,  174),  but 
tbey  do  Bot  appear  to  be  in  general  use  by  anatomists.  The  nippers  have  been  used  in 
anatomical  work,  eepedaUy  for  the  removal  of  the  brain,  by  the  senior  author  since  1871, 
•ad  «ie  meotaoned  in  his  paper^  1 1, 158. 
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B.  The  German  instraments  answer  very  well  for  most  pnrpcscs,  and  are  mach  lea 
expensive  than  the  others.  Thej  are  imported  by  Messrs.  H.  Boker  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
and  may  be  had  of  A.  J.  Wilkinson  in  Boston,  and  of  Messrs.  Treman,  King  &  Co.  in 
Ithaca,  and  of  larger  dealers  generally.  The  '*  Stubs's  "  nippers  are  more  finely  tempered, 
and  better  finished.  The  smallest  size  (Fig.  10)  are  sold  by  Messrs.  Codman  k  Shnrtleff 
for  $1.    The  "  bone  forceps"  of  the  sargical  price  lists  are  still  more  expensive. 

C.  The  "cross  catting"  nippers  are  employed  chiefly  for  cutting  wire  and  for  other 
mechanical  purposes. 

§  147.  Oiler. — A  neat  substitute  for  the  ordinary  metal  oiler 
may  be  made  by  susi)ending  a  dropping-tube  in  the  mouth  of 
a  vial  of  oil.  One  may  then  graduate  the  amount  more  exactly, 
and  apply  it  more  accurately ;  see  Appendix. 

§  148.  Parchment  Numbers. — Sheets  of  numbers  of  any  size 
may  be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate  from  "Collins'  Printing  House," 
Philadelphia*  If  they  are  to  be  used  with  alcoholic  specimens,  that 
fiact  should  be  mentioned  so  that  proper  dr3dng  ink  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  numbers  may  be  pasted  upon  dry  specimens,  or 
placed  in  the  alcohol  with  wet  ones,  or  attached  to  muscles  during 
dissection  by  means  of  the  small  **  ribbon  pins." 

§  149.  Parchment  for  Labels.— Numbers  and  memoranda  to  be 
attached  to  alcoholic  specimens  should  be  written  upon  parchment 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  India  ink  in  either  glacial  acetic  acid, 
or  acetic  acid  No.  8.  The  writing  should  be  allowed  to  dry  before 
exi)osure  to  the  alcohol.  Parchment  is  written  upon  more  easily  if 
the  surface  is  first  rubbed  with  a  rubber  eraser. 

§  150.  Rubber  Gloves. — These  are  an  efficient  protection  against 
contact  with  poisonous  or  malodorous  substances.  Of  course,  fine 
dissection  cannot  be  done  in  gloves,  but  it  is  sometimes  desirable 
fo  protect  the  hands,  especially  in  the  manipulation  of  the  intestines, 
and  while  macerating  bones.  like  other  rubber  articles,  the  gloves 
should  be  wiped  dry  after  using,  and  laid  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

§  151.  Rubber  Tubing.— For  the  blow  pipe,  and  for  canul«e, 
the  lumen  should  be  3  mm.  (l-8th  inch) ;  the  size  next  most  use- 
ful in  tlie  laboratory  is  6  mm. 

§  152.  Saw — ^Fig.  21. — ^This  should  have  a  thin  blade,  and  the 
teeth  should  be  but  slightly  "set." 
It  is  used  chiefly  for  bisecting  the 
.  head  for  the  removal  of  the  brain, 
and  should  not  be  employed  for 
mechanical  purposes. 

§  153.   Scales.-Veiy  few  cats  ^^-  31 -Back  Saw;  x.14 

weigh  as  much  as  5  kilos.,  and  heavier  ones  can  be  weighed  entire 
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upon  ordinary  scales.  For  most  anatomical  purposes,  therefore,  the 
scales  need  not  be  arranged  for  more  than  4-5  kilos.,  or  about  10 
lbs.  avoir.  Weights  of  less  than  1  gram  should  be  determined  by 
the  smaller  or  *' prescription"  scales. 

Of  the  larger  scales  there  are  two  styles,  the  **  open  "  and  the  "  box."  An  example  of 
the  former  is  the  *'  Druggist's  trip  scales/'  figured  by  J.  &  H.  Berge,  A,  63 ;  of  the  latter, 
is  the  "  Ebony  box  scale,"  figured  by  WhitaU,  Tatum  &  Co.,  A,  74  Wiih  a  capacity  of 
10  lbs.,  the  former  costs  $7,  and  the  latter  $14.  In  selecting  scales,  it  would  be  well  to 
obtain  the  advice  of  some  chemist  or  phydcist. 

§  154.  Weighing  Pan. — The  scale  pans  accompanying  the  scales 
above  mentioned  are  about  20  cm.  in  diameter,  and  will  contain  any 
separate  organ  of  the  cat,  or  the  head  or  limbs.  For  weighing  an 
adnlt  cat  entire,  a  larger  pan  is  needed.  For  this  purpose,  one  of 
the  ordinary  trays,  30  x  40  cm.  may  be  used,  but  it  is  better  to  pro- 
vide a  8i)ecial  pan.  It  should  be  oval  or  oblong,  about  26  x  36  cm., 
made  of  stout  tin,  and  with  a  rim  about  3  cm.  high.  Its  weight 
may  be  diminished  by  punching  out  disks  not  more  than  1  cm.  in 
diameter,  until  it  exactly  balances  some  weight,  as  500  grams, 
or  a  piece  of  lead,  which,  of  course,  must  be  used  always  with  the 
pan.  If  the  cat  to  be  weighed  is  stiff,  it  may  sometimes  be  made  to 
rest  upon  the  ordinary  scale  pan  without  touching  anything ;  other- 
wise this  special  pan  should  be  used,  the  arms  and  legs  and  tail 
being  kept  within  it. 

§  156.  Scalpels — ^Figs.  22,  23,  24. — These  are  single  edged,  and 
thin  bladed  knives,  with  ebony  or  ivory  handles.    The  medium  size 

Fig.  22. 


Fig.  28.  Fio.  24 


Pig.  22 — Labgb  Scalpel,  for  sections  of  brain,  etc. ;  §  156 ;  x  .6.  Pig.  23.— Medium- 
BizBD  Scalpel,  for  ordinary  dissecting;  x  .5;  §  155.  Fig.  24 — Charribrb 
Scalpel,  for  finer  dissecting ;  x  .{^ ;  §  155. 

(Pig.  23)  answers  for  tnost  purposes,  and  will  last  a  long  time  if  care- 
fully used.  The  "Charriere"  is  employed  for  finer — but  not  the 
finest — dissecting,  and  the  Hrge  scalpel  should  be  kept  perfectly 
smooth  and  keen  for  making  macroscopic  sections  of  the  brain, 
heart,  etc. 
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%  166.  SciMors — Figures  12,  26. — ^All  dissecting  scissors  should 
be  carved.     The  curvature  gives  three  advantages:  better  adap- 
tation to  the  surfaces  of 
animals  and  their  parts, 
which  are  rarely  plane; 

^^^IIirT^Cr^FF^     "^  the  power  to  change  the 
^^^^  Stai^  direction  of  the  cut  with- 

FiG.  25. ~Ck)AR8s  S0188OB8  CxTBYED  Flatwise;     out  corresponding  move- 
^•^'  §^^-  ment  of  the  hand  or  of 

the  subject ;  the  effect  of  the  cutting  is  more  easily  observed.  For 
most  purposes,  the  blades  should  be  curved  flatwise^  as  in  Fig.  25, 
but  those  curved  edgewise,  as  in  Fig.  12,  are  sometimes  very  con- 
venient. All  coarse  scissors  should  have  lock  joints^  so  that  the 
blades  may  be  separated  for  cleaning  and  sharpening.  Fine  scissors 
should  have  sharp  and  well  matched  points.  The  medium  coarse 
scissors  are  well  adapted  to  work  upon  the  brain  and  heart,  and 
other  organs  for  which  the  coarse  scissors  are  too  large,  and  the  fine 
ones  unnecessarily  delicate. 

§  157i  The  hone  scissors  are  simply  a  strong,  blunt-pointed  pair 
of  coarse  scissors,  with  which  the  cartilages,  ribs,  and  other  hard 
or  tough  parts  may  be  cut,  so  as  to  save  the  edges  of  the  proper 
dissecting  scissors.  A  straight  pair  will  answer  the  purpose  quite 
well,  and  usually  cost  somewhat  less. 

§  158.  The  hair  may  be  removed  with  a  pair  of  common  cheap 
scissors ;  but  it  is  better,  especially  in  a  large  laboratory,  to  provide 
a  special  pair  of  coarse  scissors,  curved  flatwise,  and  with  the  points 
quite  blunt. 

§  159.  The  enter otome  supplied  in  post-mortem  cases  is  a  pair 
of  long  scissors,  one  blade  of  which  is  enlarged  and  rounded,  and 
projects  beyond  the  other  so  as  to  precede  it  in  opening  an  intestine. 
Similar  instruments  might  be  made  for  the  cat,  but  the  same  end 
may  be  accomplished  by  guarding  one  of  the  blades  of  a  pair  of 
coarse  scissors,  especially  such  as  are  curved  edgewise.  Cleland 
suggests  (A,  155)  sticking  a  bit  of  costicartilage  upon  one  blade, 
but  a  small  rubber  stopper  will  serve  the  purpose. 

§  160.  Sponges. — Sponges  may  be  conveniently  classed  as  car- 
riage^  bathing^  anatomical  and  surgical.  The  last  are  fine  grained, 
and  specially  prepared,  so  as  to  be  somewhat  expensive.  A  few 
such,  of  conical  shape,  are  desirable,  especially  for  experimentation. 
For  ordinary  anatomical  purposes,  sponges  should  be  small  enough 
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to  be  easily  grasped,  and  should  be  freed  from  sand  and  grit  before 
using.    The  larger  and  coarser  kinds  are  useful  in  various  ways. 

All  sponges  should  be  washed  after  using,  and  boiled  occasion- 
ally for  a  few  moments.  It  is  said  that  they  may  be  freshened  by 
'  soaking  in  brine  to  which  a  little  iodine  has  been  added. 

§  161.  Sjrrixigotome — ^Fig.  16. — ^This  is  sometimes  called  "can- 
aliculus knife.''  It  is  a  small,  concave,  blunt  pointed  bistoury, 
which  is  very  convenient  for  delicate  work  upon  the  brain  and  heart, 
and  for  following  and  slitting  up  narrow  canals. 

The  syringotome  was  fotind  very  serviceable  by  the  senior  author  Id  tracing  out  the 
tortuous  canals  upon  the  heads  of  sharks  and  skates  at  the  Maseum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  in  1866-7.  At  his  suggestion  it  was  included  in  the  set  of  dissecting  instruments 
supplied  to  the  students  of  '*  The  Anderson  School  of  Natural  History  at  Penikese  Island  ** 
in  1873.  Excepting  with  the  brain,  however,  most  of  the  uses  of  the  syringotome  may  be 
subserved  by  the  less  expensive  tracer. 

§  162.  Tags. — ^Two  sizes  of  tags  are  needed  :  the  smaller  are  for 
numbers  or  brief  memoranda  sufficient  to  identify  the  specimen ; 
they  are  used  by  stationers  and  dry  goods  dealers.  The  larger  are 
the  smallest  size  of  *'  Dennison's  Shipping  tag,"  and  are  3.5  cm.  wide 
by  7.2  long ;  they  should  be  provided  with  strings,  and  the  eyelet 
should  be  guarded  by  a  metal  ring. 

§  163.  Tenaculum— See  Codman  &  Shurtleff,  A,  42,  Pig.  8.— 
This  is  seldom  needed  in  felitomy. 

§  164.  Tools,  Carpenter's. — A  laboratory  should  contain  the 
ordinary  tools,  as  saw,  hammer,  screw  drivers,  awls,  bits  and  stock, 
rat  taU  and  three  cornered  files,  screw  hooks  and  eyes,  etc. 

§  166.  Towels. — Excepting  the  roller  towels,  these  should  be 
short.  The  finer  crash  is  more  expensive,  but  wears  longer  than 
the  cheaper  stuffs,  and  there  is  less  lint ;  it  may  be  had  in  rolls, 
which  may  be  cut  into  the  desired  lengths. 

§  166.  Tracer— Fig.  17. — ^This  is  prepared  from  a  piece  of  hex- 
agonal or  octagonal  steel  rod,  about  15  cm.  long,  and  4  mm.  in 
diameter.  The  middle  third  is  left  as  a  handle ;  one  of  the  terminal 
thirds  tai)ers  to  a  blunt  point,  and  serves  as  a  probe  for  some 
•  purposes ;  the  other  end  tapers  in  like  manner,  and  is  bent  at  the 
tip  so  as  to  form  about  the  fourth  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle  1  cm. 
in  diameter ;  the  concavity  is  then  sharpened. 

The  value  of  the  tracer  in  isolating  vessels  and  nerves  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  A  dull  tracer  may  be  used  also  in  lifting  vessels 
and  nerves  that  have  been  isolated  already,  as  in  experiments. 
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A.  A  tracer  may  be  made  by  anv  one  from  a  piece  of  Bteel  rod,  or  from  a  dental  ''  exct- 
▼ator,"  but  the  saving  so  effected  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  The  instrument  is  made  bj 
Codman  &  Shurtleff,  and  perhaps  by  others. 

B.  The  tracer  is  apparently  similar  to  the  ** seeker"  of  the  English  anatomists,  and  the 
'*  finder"  of  the  Germans.  The  instrument  was  introduced  into  the  laboratory  of  Cornell 
University  with  a  microscope  presented  by  the  late  Hon.  John  Stanton  Gcold.  The  con 
version  of  the  opposite  end  into  a  tapering  probe  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Willis  N.  Rudd.  a 
student,  and  the  sharpening  of  the  concavity  was  first  proposed  by  the  junior  author. 

§  167.  Trays — Fig.  78.— These  are  usually  made  of  stout  tin,  but 
copper  is  more  durable.  If  wood  is  used,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
oiled.  A  wire  loop  should  be  soldered  at  the  middle  of  each  end, 
and  on  each  side  at  about  one-sixth  of  the  distance  from  each  end. 

Four  sizes  of  trays  are  convenient  in  the  dissection  of  cats: 
15x20,  20x30,  30x40,  and  40x60  cm.  The  depth  of  the  two 
smaller  sizes  should  be  about  1  cm.,  and  that  oi  the  two  larger 
about  2  cm.  The  largest  size  should  be  stiffened  by  diagonals  upon 
the  bottom. 

§  168.  Tripod  Magnifier— Fig.  26.— This  is  a  simple  magnifier 
with  a  large  field,  and  mounted  upon  a  tripod  which  may  be  placed 


Pig.  26.— Tripod  Magnifier;  x  1 ;  §  168.  Fig.  27.— Wkttikg  Bottle;  g  170. 

in  liquid.  While  examining  delicate  objects  out  of  liquid,  it  is 
safer  to  turn  the  legs  toward  the  eye,  or  remove  them  altogether. 
The  object  should  be  held  so  as  to  receive  the  best  light. 

§  169.  Tunnels. — Several  sizes  are  desirable,  of  both  glass  and 
tin.  The  latter  should  have  the  slender  ^art  fluted.  When  the 
larger  part  of  a  tin  tunnel,  or  either  part  of  a  glass  one,  is  set  into  a 
bottle  or  jar,  a  thick  string  should  be  interposed  between  it  and  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  to  permit  the  escape  of  air  as  the  liquid  enters. 
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§  170.  Wettmg  BotUe— Pig.  27.— The  bottle  is  about  16x5  cm., 
so  as  not  to  be  easily  overturned.  The  mouth  is  closed  by  a  cork 
through  which  are  passed  two  slender  glass  tubes.  One,  the  air- 
tvbbe^  is  straight,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle ;  the 
other,  the  spoui^  extends  but  little  below  the  cork,  and  is  curved  so 
as  to  permit  the  ready  application  of  the  contents. 

§  171.  Wetting  Mixture. — The  cheaper  commercial  glycerin  is 
to  be  mixed  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  15  per  cent,  by  measure, 
or  12  per  cent,  by  weight,  and  about  25  drops  of  clove  oil  is  to  bo 
added  to  each  liter  of  the  mixture. 

§  172.  Waste  Papers.— These  are  pieces  of  paper  of  several 
sizes,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  slips,  the  sheets,  and  the 
trays. 

The  quality  of  paper  is  not  material,  so  long  as  it  is  firm  enough 
to  hold  together  when  slightly  wet.  The  ''roll  Manilla"  paper  of 
medium  thickness  is  strong  and  cheap,  but  the  ordinary  slips  and 
sheets  which  have  been  used  by  writing  on  one  or  both  sides  may 
be  kept  for  this  purpose. 

With  fine  dissections,  or  when  only  connective  tissue  or  small 
muscles  are  to  be  removed,  the  waste  slip  may  be  placed  in  a  comer 
of  the  tray. 

With  coarser  work,  and  when  skin,  fat,  and  the  larger  muscles 
or  viscera  are  to  be  removed,  use  the  waste  sheet. 

When  the  cat  is  to  be  transected  or  eviscerated,  or  wlien  some 
larger  animal  is  under  dissection,  have  at  hand  extra  trays  contain- 
ing the  corresponding  waste  x)apers. 

The  waste  should  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible,  but  in  case 
the  opportunity  for  re-examination  is  desired,  the  tray  containing  it 
may  be  set  aside,  and  the  paper  will  obviate  the  objectionable 
adhesion  of  the  waste  to  the  tray  itself  which  might  otherwise 
occur. 

CARE  OP  INSTRUMENTS. 

§  173.  In  general,  all  instruments  should  be  washed,  thoroughly 
dried,  and  slightly  oUed  as  soon  as  possible  after  using. 

The  washing  may  be  done  with  a  cloth  or  sponge,  but  the  nail 
brush  should  be  used  for  the  joints  of  nipi)ers,  and  the  teeth  of  the 
saw.  The  wiping  may  be  done  with  a  towel,  and  then  with  a  bit 
of  clotli  or  chamois  slightly  oiled. 

All  joints  should  be  kept  well  oiled  or  vaselined. 
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The  oiling  should  be  esi)ecially  thorough  when  instruments  are 
to  be  x>acked  away  or  disused  for  some  time,  and  particularly  at 
the  sea  shore. 

Scalpels  and  other  instruments  with  wooden  or  ivory  bandies 
should  not  be  allowed  to  soak  in  water,  lest  the  rivets  become  loose 
after  drying.    Wooden  handles  should  be  occasionally  oiled. 

§  174.  Blow  Pipe.— Usually  this  needs  only  to  be  wiped,  first 
with  a  moist,  and  then  with  a  dry  cloth.  After  using,  be  sure  that 
the  lumen  is  free ;  if  clogged,  open  it  with  the  fine  knitting  needle, 
or  a  wire. 

§  175.  Forceps. — Clean  the  serrated  parts  with  the  nail  brush, 
draw  a  cloth  or  towel  between  the  blades,  and  then  wipe. 

§  176.  Nippers. — Clean  the  joint  and  blades  well  with  the  nail 
brush,  wipe  dry,  and  oil  the  joint. 

§  177.  Saw. — Use  the  nail  brush,  moving  it  from  the  back  to- 
ward the  teeth.  Wipe,  carrying  the  towel  in  the  same  direction. 
Then  wipe  dry,  and  oU. 

§  178.  Scalpels  and  Cutting  Instruments  Generally . —These 
instruments,  and  especially  such  as  have  keen  edges  and  delicate 
points,  should  be  protected  from  contact  with  each  other  and  with 
other  objects.  If  not  kept  in  a  case,  they  may  be  laid  in  a  small 
tray,  like  the  cover  of  a  note  box  lined  with  chamois  or  velveteen. 
When  several  are  to  be  carried  at  once,  each  handle  should  be  held 
between  two  fingers  so  that  the  blades  may  not  touch. 

In  wiping  a  scalpel,  hold  it  firmly  in  the  left  hand,  and  let  the 
cloth  cover  the  right  thumb  and  index,  as  in  wiping  a  table  knife ; 
do  not  let  the  cloth  come  upon  the  edge.  The  scalpel  should  be 
wiped  four  times :  first  with  a  moist  cloth  to  remove  all  blood  and 
fragments ;  then  with  a  dry  cloth ;  then  with  an  oiled  cloth  or 
chamois,  and  finally  with  a  clean  dry  cloth  or  chamois.  The  fingers 
should  not  touch  the  blade  after  the  final  wiping. 

§  179.  Scissors.— If  the  blades  are  lock  jointed,  they  should  be 
separated.  The  blades  are  to  be  treated  like  the  scalpels.  Clean 
the  joint  thoroughly,  and  keep  it  oiled. 
J  §  180.  Trays. — If  waste  papers  are  used,  the  trays  wiU  usually 
require  only  rinsing,  after  which  they  should  be  set  up  on  edge  to 
dry.  Where  many  trays  are  used,  there  should  be  a  suitable  rack 
for  them. 
§  181.  Instrument  Oases.— The  experienced  anatomist  rarely 
in  which,  probably,  his  first  instruments  were 
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purchased.  The  ordinary  case  never  has  room  for  all  the  neces- 
sary instruments,  and  is  a  less  convenient  receptacle  for  them 
while  in  use  than  a  shallow  tray  like  the  cover  of  a  note  box; 
see  §  110. 

If  the  student  is  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  possess  a 
regular  dissecting  case,  he  is  advised  to  obtain  one  of  the  more 
costly,  as  likely  to  contain  better  instruments.  The  case  commonly 
selected  by  the  special  students  at  Cornell  University  is  sold  by 
Messrs.  Schuyler  &  Co.  and  White  &  Burdick,  of  Ithaca,  for  $6.25. 
It  contains  the  following  instruments :  three  assorted  scalpels, 
coarse  and  fine  forceps,  coarse  and  fine  scissors,  arthrotome,  tracer 
and  blow  ])ipe.  Similar  cases  may  probably  be  had  elsewhere. 
The  additional  instruments  must  be  purchased  separately. 

§  182.  Faddng  Instruments  for  Transportation. — ^AU  scalpels 
and  delicate  pointed  instruments  generally  should  be  packed  as 
follows :  thrust  the  point  into  a  bit  of  cork,  then  wrap  well  in  a 
piece  of  thin  paper,  such  as  is  supplied  in  packages  under  the  name 
of  " star  mills,"  "diamond,"  etc.  The  paper  should  project  well 
beyond  the  blade,  and  be  twisted  or  bent  over  so  as  to  keep  the 
cork  in  place.  Thus  wrapped,  the  most  delicate  instruments  may 
be  sent  by  mail  in  pasteboard  or  light  wooden  boxes,  or  otherwise 
transported.  Since  no  written  communication  is  permitted  upon 
such  a  package  without  payment  of  letter  rates,  the  consignee 
should  be  notified  at  the  same  time.  Whether  for  mailing  or  any 
other  kind  of  transportation,  the  heavier  instruments,  or  such  as 
need  no  special  protection,  should  be  packed  separately  from  the 
more  delicate.  Small  cigar  boxes  answer  a  good  purpose,  but  the 
most  suitable  boxes  for  instruments  are  made  by  the  Swift  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  New  York,  and  others ;  they  are  long  and  narrow, 
and  provided  with  lids. 

POLISHING  INSTRUMENTS. 

§  183.  A.  Instruments  that  have  become  tarnished  may  be  re- 
polished  by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  chamois  or  cloth  on  which  has 
been  put  oil  and  rouge.  Perhaps  the  bost  way  to  apply  the  polish- 
ing material  is  to  wrap  the  cloth  around  the  end  of  the  index  for 
small  instruments,  or  roll  the  cloth  or  chamois  into  a  bundle  for 
large  instruments.  In  both  cases  the  surface  to  be  polished  is 
rubbed  as  in  scouring  household  knives,  taking  care  to  avoid  con- 
tact with  the  edge  of  the  instrument. 
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B,  Rust  sliould  be  removed  with  a  dull  knife  and  then  the 
poliahiag  may  be  done  as  above.  When  an  instrument  is  badly 
tarnished,  the  polishing  with  rouge  is  a  tedious  process.  In  that 
case,  tine  eniery  may  be  used  to  remove  the  tarnish,  and  then  rouge 
for  the  final  polish.  The  emery  should  be  applied  as  directed  for 
rouge. 

C.  If  one  liiLS  access  to  a  polishing  wheel  the  process  is  shortened  greatly.  The 
Bame  imitori&lii  uro  used  as  in  polishiog  by  hand  and  in  the  same  order. 

D.  Eraerj  or  exceeding  fineness  may  be  easily  prepared  as  follows :  Pill  a  high  narrow 
voesol  like  a  piTi^orving  jar,  nearly  full  of  water,  and  put  into  it  about  200  ^rrammesof 
Qfditiarj  dour  of  emery.  Agitate  thoroughly,  and  after  the  vessel  has  stood  half  a  minute 
pour  off'tbe  litiuid  into  another  dish.  Add  more  water  to  the  first  vessel  and  agitate  again, 
and  1*0 iir  uff  th<-  liquid  as  before.  The  larger  particles  sink  first,  and  hence  the  emery  in 
the  water  p^urtHl  off  is  much  finer  than  that  left.  Allow  the  emery  to  settle  from  the  first 
and  sacond  wasl liners  and  pour  off  the  water  and  dry  the  emery.  Several  grades  may  be 
oblained  in  ihi»  .^timple  way. 

E.  InHinmHiiiti  may  be  very  nicely  polished  by  using,  in  place  of  rouge,  the  fine 
wliklfib  aaUes  thiil  may  be  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  stoves  in  which  anthracite  coal  is 
buriied* 

F«  If  roo|^  is  added  to  the  oiled  leather  used  for  wiping  the  instruments  after  they 
ft»  wusUed  (§  178),  the  polish  may  be  retained  indefinitely. 


SHARPENING   INSTRUMENTS. 

§  184.   Honing. — For  houing,  it  is  desirable  to  have  two  oil 
BtoueSj  one  very  fine  for  finishing,  and  one  somewhat  coarser  for 

Turning  knife. 


Itm  88.— Hosisfl  AND  Stbopping  Knives.  The  upper  figure  shows  how  the  knife  i« 
to  be  turned  upon  its  back  in  reversing  the  movement.  The  left  figure  shows  the 
edgewanl  movement  of  the  blade  in  honing ;  the  right,  the  backward  movement  in 
■dropping.    §§184,185. 
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commencing  the  sharpening,  and  for  sharpening  the  coarser  instm- 
ments. 

A.  Place  several  drops  of  fine  olive  or  sewing-machine  oil  on  the 
stone  and,  with  a  cloth  devoted  to  the  purpose,  rub  the  surface  to 
remove  all  dirt  and  expose  the  cutting  ])articles  of  the  stone.  After 
the  stone  is  well  wiped,  put  two  or  three  more  drops  of  oil  upon  it, 
and  spread  it  around  with  a  scalpel  blade. 

B.  Look  at  the  edge  of  the  instrument  to  be  sharpened  with  the 
tripod  magnifier,  holding  the  edge  of  the  blade  up  and  between  the 
eye  and  the  light.  This  is  to  see  if  there  are  any  nicks  in  the  edge. 
If  there  are  nicks,  they  should  be  removed  by  rubbing  the  edge  on 
the  fine  stone.  After  making  two  or  three  sweeps  across  the  stone, 
look  at  the  edge  again  to  see  if  all  the  nicks  are  removed.  K  they 
are  not,  continue  to  grind  the  edge  on  the  stone  till  they  are.  If  the 
nicks  are  slight  the  edge  need  be  ground  ofl"  only  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  If  they  are  deep,  however,  the  entire  edge  should  be  re- 
moved or  it  will  become  wavy. 

When  the  edge  is  smooth  and  f5ree  from  nicks  it  should  be 
honed ;  if  quite  dull,  first  on  the  coarse  and  then  on  the  fine 
stone. 

O.  In  case  the  instrument  is  a  scalpel,  (1)  grasp  the  handle  in 
such  a  way  that  the  index  and  medius  shall  oppose  the  i)ollex,  and 
the  end  of  the  handle  shall  touch  the  i)alm.  (2)  Place  the  blade 
flat  on  the  stone  as  shown  in  Fig.  28,  and  then  lift  the  back  very 
slightly.  (3)  Move  the  knife  with  a  curving  sweep  toward  the  left, 
as  shown  by  the  arrow,  so  that  the  point  of  the  blade  shall  be  at 
the  lower  left  corner  at  the  end  of  the  sweep.  (4)  Then  turn  the 
blade  over,  always  turning  the  edge  away  from  the  stone.  Do  this 
by  rolling  the  handle  in  the  fingers.  (6)  After  the  knife  is  turned,  it 
should  be  moved  across  the  stone  from  left  to  right  exactly  as 
described  for  the  motion  from  right  to  left.  The  handle,  of  course, 
j>oints  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  this  method  of  honing,  which  is  that  employed  hj  the  best  cntlers,  the  edge  precedes 
the  hack;  the  blade  is  so  placed  on  the  stone  that  it  follows  the  handle,  and  the 
sharpening  is  from  heel  to  point.  If  the  blade  were  poshed  across  the  stone  instead  of 
being  drawn  as  above,  the  sharpening  would  be  from  point  to  heel. 

D.  In  the  banning  of  the  honing,  one  may  press  quite  firmly 
and  draw  the  same  side  of  the  blade  over  the  stone  three  or  four 
times  without  turning  it;  but  when  the  edge  becomes  thin,  the 
blade  should  be  turned  at  every  sweep. 
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E.  In  case  the  edge  should  turn  over,  producing  the  so-called 
wire  edge^  it  must  be  removed  by  diuwing  the  edge  along  some  fine- 
grained substance  like  horn  or  ebony.  One  should  be  careful  not 
to  get  any  of  the  detached  wire  edge  on  the  stone,  as  it  would  be 
'liable  to  produce  nicks  in  the  edge  of  the  knife. 

P.  (1)  Use  the  coarse  stone  until  the  knife  will  cut  a  thin  shaving 
from  the  convex  surface  of  smooth  writing  paper.  (2)  Wrap  the 
paper  around  a  lead  i)encil,  remove  the  i)encil  and  rest  the  blade 
flat  ui>on  the  paper.  Press  down  slightly,  and  push  the  blade, 
edge  forward^  along  the  top  of  the  curve.  If  the  knife  is  sharp,  it 
will  cut  a  thin  shaving  from  the  i)aper.  (3)  Another  very  excellent 
way  to  judge  of  moderate  sharpness  is  to  rest  the  tang  of  the  blade 
on  the  end  of  the  medius,  and  to  feel  of  the  edge  by  moving  the  ball 
of  the  index  along  it  in  such  a  way  that  if  a  cut  were  made  it 
would  be  a  mere  shaving  from  tlie  cuticle  like  that  from  the  pai)er. 
If  the  knife  is  sharp,  it  will  take  Tvold^  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  one 
can  feel  that  it  is  cutting.  The  ball  of  the  index  is  very  sensitive, 
and  one  can  judge  quite  correctly  of  the  smoothness  and  sharpness 
of  the  edge.  Those  who  object  to  trying  the  edge  on  the  skin 
can  employ  a  bit  of  smooth  grained  cork. 

G.  (1)  When  the  edge  is  suflSciently  sharp  throughout  its  entire 
extent  to  cut  a  shaving  from  the  cylindrical  paper,  or  to  take  hold 
of  the  finger  or  the  edge  of  the  cork,  the  fine  stone  may  be  used. 

(2)  In  using  the  fine  stone  the  blade  should  be  turned  at  every 
sweep.  Use  the  fine  stone  until  the  knife  wfll  cut  a  hair  near  its 
base  or  near  the  point  where  it  is  held. 

(3)  It  often  happens  that  some  parts  of  an  edge  are  sharp  and 
others  not.  In  such  a  case  the  dull  parts  alone  can  be  applied  to 
the  stone  by  using  the  edge  of  the  stone. 

When  the  scalpel  will  cut  a  hair  close  to  a  fixed  point,  it  is 
sufficiently  sharp  for  ordinary  dissecting. 

§  185.  Stropping.— A  good  razor  strop  is  required,  as,  e.  g.^ 
"Emersons'." 

The  strop  is  to  give  the  final  keenness  and  smoothness  to  the 
edge  of  a  cutting  instrument.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  employ  it 
before  the  degree  of  sharpness  indicated  for  the  fine  stone  is 
attained,  as  the  strop  sharpens  very  slowly. 

A.  (1)  Grasp  the  knife  exactly  as  for  honing.  (2)  The  blade  is 
carried  across  the  strop  with  a  long  curving  sweep  just  as  de- 
scribed for  honing  except  that  the  back  of  the  blade  precedes  the 
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edge.  (Fig.  28.)  (3)  The  Wade  should  be  turned  at  the  end  of 
every  sweep  across  the  strop,  thus  drawing  it  from  light  to  left  as 
often  as  it  is  drawn  from  left  to  right 

B.  (1)  Use  first  the  red  and  then  the  black  side  of  the  strop. 
(2)  Press  only  moderately.  The  nearer,  a  i>erfect  edge  is  attained 
the  more  lightly  should  one  press. 

(3)  Continue  the  stropping  on  the  red  side  until  the  knife  will 
cut  a  hair  of  the  head  1  cm.  from  the  point  where  it  is  grasped  by 
the  fingers ;  then  employ  the  black  side. 

(4)  Continue  to  use  this  side  until  the  knife  will  cut  a  hair  from 
the  head  2-3  cm.  from  the  point  where  it  is  held,  or,  what  is  a  better 
test,  until  it  will  cut  the  fine  hairs  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and 
wrist  half  a  centimeter  from  their  base  when  the  knife  is  moved 
distad — toward  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  If  the  knife  has  a  perfect 
edge  it  will  cut  these  fine  hairs  so  easily  that  one  can  hardly  tell  by 
the  feeling  when  a  hair  is  divided. 

§  186.  SdMors. — ^These  are  much  more  diflacult  to  sharpen  than 
scalpels,  and  the  fine  ones  should  be  sent  to  the  makers  unless 
one  is  very  skillfal.  Place  the  blade  so  that  the  oblique  face 
formed  by  grinding  shall  rest  flat  on  the  stone.  Draw  the  blade, 
edge  foremost,  across  the  stone  with  a  curving  sweep  as  for  scalpels 
(§  184,  O  [3] ).  Test  for  sharpness  with  the  finger  or  by  attempting 
to  cut  moistened  tissue  paper  (§  184,  P  [3] ). 

§  187.  Tracer,  S3rringotome  and  C<mcave  Edges  Generally. — 
In  sharpening  instruments  of  this  kind  one  should  use  the  edge  of 
the  stone  instead  of  its  face.  The  edge  of  the  stone  should  be  some- 
what rounded.  In  sharpening,  draw  the  blade  along  the  stone  so 
that  the  edge  precedes  the  back  as  for  scalpels  (§  184,  C  [3] ).  Test 
the  sharpness  with  the  finger  (§  184,  P  [3]  ). 

g  188.   The  care  and  sharpening  of  instrnments  are  considered  by  Mnjsisovics,  A,  13 ; 
Holtxapffel,  A,  III,  102^-1156;  HTrtl,  A,  23-27 ;  Straua-Dnrckheim,  B,  1, 158-160. 
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§  189.  There  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  taking  a  cat  when  it  is 
wanted.  Such  as  will  not  come  when  called  may  be  secured  by 
means  of  a  strong  net,  or  by  using  a  bag  attached  like  a  net  to  a 
hoop  and  pole. 

The  bag  referred  to  is  of  strong  coarse  material,  and  commonly 
used  for  oats.    In  such  a  bag  the  cat  may  be  left  for  several  hours ; 
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Imt  the  closer-woven  bags  which  are  used  for  flour  do  not  admit 
sufficient  air. 

§  160.  MethodBof  Killing— (Bernard,  A,  149-1 82). —Two  thuigs 
are  to  be  considered  in  killing  animals  for  dissection  : — 

(1,)  The  death  should  be  as  nearly  painless  as  possible. 

(2.)  None  of  the  organs  or  tissues  to  be  examined  should  be 
injured  by  the  method  employed. 

§  191.  I>r atoning  fulfils  the  above  requirements  feirly  well. 
Judging  from  the  experience  of  human  beings,  death  by  drowning 
is  attended  mth  very  brief  physical  discomfort. 

Place  the  cat  in  a  wire  cage,  or  loose  meshed  bag,  and  immerse 
it  completely  in  water  for  four  or  five  minutes.  Usually  a  cat  can- 
not be  resuscitated  after  it  has  been  completely  immersed  for  ninety 
seconds ;  after  four  or  five  minutes,  spontaneous  resuscitation  is 
alttjgether  iinprobable. 

g  L9!^.  CMorofcyrming  is  preferable  to  drowning,  since  no  liquid 
IB  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and  the  hair  is  not  filled  with  water.  The 
death,  too,  with  cats,  seems  to  be  quietly  going  to  sleep.  There  is 
usually  no  struggling,  showing  that  the  period  of  intoxication  by 
the  chloroform  is  very  short. 

Place  the  cat  in  the  ansBsthetic  box  (see  Fig.  29).  This  is  easily 
acconiplislied  if  the  cat  is  in  a  bag  by  placing  the  mouth  of  the  bag  in 
the  box,  ^vhereupon  the  cat  will  usually  walk  in  of  its  own  accord. 
After  the  cat  is  in  the  box  and  the  door  closed  and  fastened,  remove 
tlie  cork  from  the  hole  in  the  edge  and  pour  6-10  cc.  of  chloroform 
upon  the  furled  curtain.  Then  unfurl  the  curtain  by  means  of  the 
string ;  this  will  expose  a  greater  surface  from  which  the  chloroform 
can  evapomte-  Usually  the  cat  will  be  asleep  in  three  minutes,  and 
dead  in  twenty  minutes.  Do  not  remove  it  from  the  box  till  aU 
signs  of  resi>i  ration  have  ceased. 

If  ether  is  used,  15-20  cc.  is  required  for  a  cat. 

A.  If  ono  dof.'fl  not  possess  the  anasstlietic  box,  cats  may  be  cliloroformed  as  followB: 
Placrj  a  u^*\ts paper  on  the  floor,  aDd  invert  over  it  a  large  wash-bowl  or  a  small  tight  box 
or  1  aiJ .  P  ut  tho  fiat  under  the  receptacle,  and  pour  10  cc.  of  chloroform  on  a  sponge  or 
•  ft  bit  of  crjttou,  and  put  it  under  the  receptacle  with  the  cat.  The  box,  or  whatever  is 
used.  TOust  Ik?  1i<?UJ  down,  or  a  weight  must  be  placed  upon  it,  while  the  animal  is  coming 
undyr  tliu  mfluoncfj  of  the  anesthetic. 

B*  Dn^  tiioan  while  becoming  anesthetized,  but  presumably  they  and  all  other  tni- 
Tiiale  may  Im?  ki!!<^I  painlessly  with  chloroform  or  ether.  The  amount  required  to  kill  an 
AOtmiil  vahea  wUli  its  size,  ahd  with  the  size  and  closeness  of  the  box. 

I  193.   Killing  Fleas. — If  the  cat  has  fleas,  as  is  usually  the  ca^e. 
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open  the  box  after  fift^een  minutes,  and  throw  over  it  20  cc.  of  ben- 
zine. Reclose  the  door  of  the  box  and  leave  it  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  longer.  Fleas  revive  from  the  chloroform  used  in  killing 
the  cat,  but  they  do  not  revive  if  benzine  is  used. 

Do  not  use  the  benzine  until  the  cat  is  completely  anaesthetized, 
for  it  causes  great  discomfort 

§  194.  The  AnaBsthetic  Box— Pig.  29.— This  is  a  close  box,  the 
base,  frame  and  door  being  of  wood,  and  the  rest  of  "  double-thick" 
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glass.  The  dimensions  are  given  in  the  figure.  The  base  and  frame 
should  be  grooved  for  the  reception  of  the  glass,  and  the  whole 
should  be  put  together  with  screws  to  permit  the  renewal  of  the 
glass  in  case  of  breakage. 

Along  one  side,  near  the  top,  runs  a  thick  brass  wire,  on  which 
slides  a  curtain,  moved  by  a  string.  Just  above  the  curtain,  when 
furled,  is  a  hole,  which  is  closed  by  a  cork  secured  from  loss  by  a 
string.  The  leather  handle  is  convenient  in  lifting  and  moving  the 
box. 

The  cost  of  the  cat-box,  including  the  glass,  is  about  $1.50. 

Almost  any  close  vessel  or  box  will  answer  for  the  administra- 
tion of  a  fetal  dose  of  chloroform,  but  for  experimental  purposes 
the  progress  of  ansesthesia  must  be  observed. 

PRECAUTIONS  FOR  CLEANLINESS,   COMFORT  AND 

HEALTH. 

J  X95.  Waste  Papers.— These  have  been  referred  to  in  §  172, 
and  are  mentioned  here  again  because  of  the  tendency  of  beginners 
to  n^lect  a  very  essential  element  of  neatness  in  anatomical  work. 

§  196.  Waste  PaiL — ^This  should  ba  of  galvanized  iron,  copper 
6 
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or  rinc,  never  of  wood  or  tin  ware.  The  cover  should  be  of  the 
same  material,  and  fit  cloeelj.  The  pail  should  be  emptied  at 
night,  rinsed,  and  a  few  cc.  of  permanganate  of  potash  solution 
I)oured  into  it  Once  a  week  it  should  be  thoroughly  scoured  and 
dried. 

§  196.  Waste  Pit— The  single  student  may  readily  dispose  of 
tiie  refuse  of  his  work,  but  some  special  provision  must  be  made 
for  a  laboratory. 

In  cities,  communication  may  sometimes  be  had  with  the  sewer. 
The  opening  into  the  sewer  should  have  at  least  two  lids,  closely 
fitting,  and  should  be  within  a  closet  or  cupboard  provided  with  a 
special  flue  so  that  the  sewer  gas  may  not  be  drawn  into  the  labo- 
ratory. 

In  smaller  towns,  and  at  many  universities,  the  readiest  mode 
of  disposal  of  refuse  is  to  have  a  pit  dug  in  dry  soil  at  a  convenient 
distance.  The  mouth  of  the  pit  should  be  kept  from  falling  in  by  a 
cask  or  box,  and  should  be  closely  covered.  The  earth  removed 
in  digging  the  pit  should  be  kept  at  hand  under  cover,  and  some  of 
it  sprinkled  over  the  oflEal  at  night  When  filled  within  half  a  meter 
of  the  surfece,  the  pit  should  be  filled  up  compactly  with  earth. 

§  197.  Sink. — This  should  be  of  iron,  galvanized  iron,  zinc  or 
copper,  or  lined  with  one  of  these  materials.  It  should  be  slightly 
inclined,  the  outlet  should  be  at  the  lower  end,  and  guarded  with  a 
movable  grating.  The  escape-pipe  should  be  of  ample  size,  and 
trapped  at  some  point  which  can  be  reached. 

Excepting  just  over  the  escape,  the  sink  should  be  covered 
by  one  or  more  wooden  lids  on  hinges  which  may  be  raised  from 
the  front  and  rested  against  the  wall  behind  the  sink.  These 
lids  should  be  of  hard  wood,  and  well  oiled  or  painted.  In 
each  lid  should  be  cut  an  oval  or  elliptical  hole  for  a  basin. 
The  longer  diameter  of  the  hole  should  correspond  with  that  of 
the  sink,  so  that  the  basin  may  be  emptied  without  lifting  it  from 
its  place. 

If  there  is  no  general  water  supply,  a  water  cask  or  lead  lined 
box  may  be  placed  above  the  sink.  In  any  case,  the  faucets  should 
be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  face  of  one  standing  at  the  sink,  and 
the  water  should  be  conducted  therefrom  through  flexible  rubber 
tubes  ending  a  little  above  the  basin.  The  tube  must  be  firmly 
secured  to  the  faucet,  and  must  not  be  sharply  bent  if  the  pressure 
of  water  is  considerable. 
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Hair  J  plaster  of  PariSy  sand^  and  fine  particles  generally  must 
not  be  throvm  in  the  sirik. 

The  sink  should  be  thoroughly  emptied  and  washed  at  night. 
A  convenient  instrument  for  scraping  out  the  sink,  or  cleaning  a 
table  or  tray,  is  a  piece  of  heavy  rubber  moulding,  provided  with  a 
handle. 

§  198.  Deodorizers. — Most  of  the  unpleasant  smells  which 
would  otherwise  attend  work  in  practical  anatomy  may  be  avoided 
by  preserving  the  material  in  alcohol,  by  removing  the  intestines 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  and  by  the  observance  of 
other  due  precautions  for  cleanliness.  But  maceration  is  necessarily 
offensive,  and  sometimes  valuable  specimens  are  more  or  less  de- 
composed before  their  reception  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  in  some^ 
cases  to  employ  deodorizers. 

Animal  Charcoal. — This  effective  deodorizer  may  be  sprinkled 
over  the  surface  of  offensive  specimens,  and  is  esi)ecially  service- 
able when  such  have  to  be  transported.  Its  use  in  the  improve- 
ment of  old  alcohol  is  described  in  Ch.  III. 

Alcohol. — If  the  specimen  is  of  moderate  size,  and  is  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  whole  or  in  great  part,  the  putrefaction  may  be  checked 
by  immersion  in  strong  alcohol,  from  75  to  95  per  cent.  The  alcohol 
may  be  poured  over  the  specimen,  or  the  latter  may  be  immersed 
in  it,  or  covered  by  cloths  saturated  with  it.  In  either  case,  the 
alcohol  will  become  offensive,  and  must  be  deodorized  by  filtration 
before  mixing  with  other  alcohol  or  use  upon  other  specimens.  The 
stronger  the  alcohol,  the  more  decided  is  its  action,  but  its  clearness 
is  unessential. 

Potassium  Permanganxis, — This  is  an  excellent  deodorizer.  A 
saturated  solution  should  be  kept  at  hand,  and  a  few  cc.  poured 
into  the  waste  paU  at  night,  and  into  any  other  malodorous  jar  or 
vessel.     It  stains  the  skin  temporarily. 

Sulphate  of  Iron — Copperas. — This  cheap  deodorizer  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  more  efficacious  but  more  expensive  perman- 
ganate of  potash.  The  coarsely  powdered  crystals,  or  a  saturated 
solution,  may  be  placed  in  the  sink,  paO,  or  pit. 

A  solution  of  Chloride  of  Ltwd  is  recommended  in  Th&  Medteal  Becord,  Augo8^20»  18S1» 
p.  232. 

§  199.  Discharges  from  the  Cat.— The  following  precautions 
are  always  desirable,  and  should  never  be  neglected  in  demonstra- 
tions or  experiments  upon  cats  before  a  class : — 
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TV  hen  the  cat  is  dead,  or,  in  experiment,  quite  asleep,  place  it 
upon  a  tray.  Roll  some  common  cotton  between  the  fingers  into  a 
somewhat  firm  conical  plug  or  suppository  about  6x1  cm. 

Dorsiduct  the  taO  of  the  cat  so  as  to  expose  the  anus  and  open 
it  slightly.  With  the  large  forceps  grasp  the  plug  obliquely  near 
the  tip  and  force  it  into  the  rectum.  Then  push  it  completely 
beyond  the  constricted  orifice  with  the  forceps  or  a  smooth,  rounded 
stick.  If  the  cat  has  been  affected  by  diarrhea,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  insert  a  second  plug. 

Let  the  buttocks  of  the  cat  project  slightly  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  tray,  over  the  sink  or  some  other  receptacle ;  then  press  firmly 
and  steadily  upon  the  abdomen  just  cephalad  of  the  pubes.  If  the 
cat  is  a  female,  the  urine  will  usually  flow  out  readily ;  if  it  does 
not  appear,  as  is  often  the  case  with  males,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
forced  out  during  the  subsequent  operations. 

The  urine  of  cats  has  a  very  offensive  odor,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  tray,  or  to  reach  the  hair  of  the  animal. 

Remove  any  escaped  urine  or  feces  with  a  bit  of  cotton,  followed 
by  washing  if  necessary. 

If  the  left  hypochondrium  is  prominent,  or  if  there  is  other 
evidence  that  the  stomach  is  distended  with  food,  let  the  mouth  pro- 
ject beyond  the  tray  over  a  receptacle,  and  compress  the  whole 
abdomen.  If  any  matters  escape  from  the  stomach,  the  mouth 
should  be  washed  afterward  with  a  stream  of  water. 

§  200.  Malodorous  Farts. — On  account  of  their  contents,  the 
stomach  and  intestine  become  offensive  very  soon  after  death,  espe- 
cially if  exposed  to  the  air. 

In  some  cases  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  open  the  abdomen 
during  the  dissection  of  a  fresh  specimen  ;  decomposition  will  then 
proceed  less  rapidly,  and  the  effects  will  be  less  obvious. 

If  the  abdomen  is  opened,  these  hollow  viscera  should  be  either 
removed  soon,  or  so  treated  as  to  lessen  or  prevent  the  production 
of  offensive  odors.  The  large  intestine  especially  may  usually  be 
examined  during  the  first  or  second  day,  so  as  to  be  removed. 

When  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  divided,  the  site  of 
the  intended  incision  should  be  freed  from  its  contents  for  at  least 
2  cm. ;  then  two  ligatures  should  be  applied  at  least  1  cm.  ai)art, 
and  the  cut  made  between  them  ;  see  Fig.  41. 

When  it  is  undesirable  to  remove  the  intestine,  most  of  the 
offensiveness  may  be  avoided  by  expelling  the  contents.    The  con- 
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tents  of  the  large  intestine  are  readily  forced  out  by  manipulation, 
the  cotton  plug  of  course  having  been  removed.  Those  of  the  small 
intestine  may  be  made  to  flow  out  with  a  stream  of  water  injected 
into  it  near  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  syringe,  or  from  a  faucet. 

The  water  should  be  pressed  out  of  the  intestine,  and  alcohol 
then  thrown  into  it  The  alcohol  may  be  retained  if  the  plug  is 
returned  to  the  anus ;  or  a  ligature  may  be  placed  about  the  rectum. 

§  201.  Dissection  Wounds. — Slight  dissection  wounds  have  oc- 
casionally been  received  in  the  anatomical  laboratory  of  Cornell 
University,  but  the  results  have  been  nowise  different  from  similar 
cuts  inflicted  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  is  probable  that  no  danger  need 
he  apprehend^  from  a  wound  received  during  t%e  dissection  of 
any  well  preserved  alcoholic  speoimeny  or  of  amy  healthy  cat^ 
whether  fresh  or  otherwise. 

In  proportion  to  tbe  number  of  human  bodies  annnallj  dissected  or  examined  in 
necropsies,  serious  dissection  woands  are  very  few.  Indeed,  tbe  actual  number  of  such 
cases  is  so  small  that  statistics  are  wanting  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  aocuracj  the 
conditions  under  which  the  consequences  are  likely  to  be  ii^urious.  A  fow  writers 
believe  these  results  to  be  due  to  "  the  absorption  and  irritation  of  a  putresoeitt  fluid ;  but 
this  explanation  will  hardly  account  for  the  frequency  of  the  disease  after  contact  with 
recent  bodies  before  putrefaction  has  set  in,  and  especially  of  persons  who  have  died  of 
acute  disease,  such  as  puerperal  fever,  peritonitis,  etc.,  and  for  the  affection  of  several  per- 
sons  at  the  same  time,  from  the  same  body  and  with  the  same  symptoms." 

In  view  of  the  insuffidency  of  eur  knowledge,  and  of  the  fact  that  dissection  wounds 
are  most  apt  to  occur  with  beginners,  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  cat  as  a  subject  of  pre- 
liminary anatomical  work  is,  that  the  subject  may  be  obtained  healthy  and  fresh,  and  be 
preserved  in  alcohol  at  slight  expense. 

§  202.  Precautions.— Dissection  wounds  should  be  avoided  by 
care  in  the  use  of  cutting  and  pointed  instruments,  and  by  guard- 
ing against  contact  with  the  sharp  i)oints  and  edges  of  bones  whioh 
have  been  broken  or  cut. 

Before  commencing  work  upon  a  suspected  animal,  or  upon 
decomposing  flesh,  or  upon  macerated  bones,  the  hands  may  be 
anointed  with  some  kind  of  fat,  as  cosmoline,  vaseline,  olive  oil  or 
"cold  cream." 

If  the  skin  is  already  broken,  rubber  gloves  may  be  worn,  as  in 
macerating  or  in  handling  offensive  viscera,  etc.,  where  no  delicacy 
of  manipulation  is  required.  In  ordinary  dissection  upon  a  suspected 
subject,  the  cuts  or  abrasions  may  be  cauterized  with  strong  carbolic 
or  nitric  acid,  or  covered  by  several  thicknesses  of  adhesive  plaster. 
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If  the  hands  can  be  kept  dry,  the  common  court  plaster  or  isin 
glass  plaster  will  suffice ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  wet,  it  is  safer  to  use 
the  diachylon  or  lead-plaster,  which  does  not  easily  wash  off,  but 
must  be  warmed  before  application  or  removal. 

In  cauterizing,  use  a  slender,  pointed  stick ;  dip  it  first  into  the 
acid,  and  then  into  the  oi)en  place  of  the  skin. 

§  203.  Treatment^^''  Local  applications,  if  used  at  all,  must  k 
employed  immediately,  decisively,  and  eflRectually.  Should  a  per- 
son be  in  bad  health  at  the  time  of  receiving  a  prick  or  wound 
during  dissection,  no  matter  what  condition  the  subject  may  be  in, 
it  behoves  him  to  pay  immediate  attention  to  the  injury,  and  anti- 
cipate any  further  consequences." 

"  Should  the  wound  be  received  while  engaged  on  a  recent  sub- 
ject, and  one  which  had  died  from  acute  disease,  much  more 
caution  and  attention  are  required,  even  if  he  be  in  the  best  of 
lM3alth.  The  part  should  be  well  cleansed,  and  a  temporary  liga- 
ture applied  immediately  above  (centrad  of)  the  wound ;  then  the 
bleeding,  if  any,  should  be  encouraged  to  flow  freely ;  where  there 
is  no  bleeding,  suction  must  be  employed ;  [this  may  be  by  the 
mouth  if  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  are  intact,  otherwise  by 
means  of  a  tube,  or,  better,  a  cupping  glass  the  exhaustion  of  which 
is  produced  by  means  of  a  rubber  bulb].''  Then  cauterize  as 
directed  above. 

The  foregoing  directions  for  immediate  treatment  are  taken  from 
Holmes  (T.)  A,  621,  and  Clarke,  A,  54. 

Whenever  ill  effects  are  anticipated,  proper  medical  advice 
should  be  sought  without  delay. 


CHAPTER    II. 

GENERAL.    DBBCRIFTION    OP    THE     SKELETON— ANATOMICAL     LANDMARKS — ABDOMINAL 

TBAN8ECTION. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  SKELETON. 

§  204.  The  softer  parts  of  the  body  are  protected,  supported,  or 
enabled  to  exert  themselves  to  greater  mechanical  advantage  by  a 
framework — ^the  skeleton. 

The  skeleton  consists  of  hones  {Ossa\  and  cartilages  {Cartila- 
gines\  which  are  more  or  less  closely  united  at  sutures  {Sutur(B\  or 
movable  upon  each  other  at  Arthra  (joints  or  articulations).  At  the 
arthra  and  at  some  of  the  sutures  the  undesirable  displacement  of 
the  parts  is  checked  by  bands  of  inelastic  fibrous  tissue — the  liga- 
ments {lAgamenta). 

Firmer  in  texture,  more  definite  in  outline,  and  more  constant  in 
form,-  number  and  position  than  most  of  the  soft  parts,  the  bones 
and  cartilages  serve  as  convenient  guides  to  the  identification  and 
description  of  the  latter,  and  therefore  naturally  precede  them  as 
subjects  of  anatomical  study. 

The  following  general  account  of  the  skeleton  as  a  whole  is  given 
in  advance  of  the  detailed  description  of  the  individual  bones  in 
order  that  tlie  directions  for  certain  preliminary  operations  may  be 
more  easily  understood  and  followed. 

§  205.  Fig.  30.— The  skeleton  seen  from  the  left. 

This  figure  bas  been  reduced  by  photograpbj  from  that  of  Straas-Durckheim  (A,  PI. 

11),  and  has  been  further  modified  as  follows :  the  dextral  costte  (ribs)  have  been  omitted 

for  the  sake  of  deamess ;  the  last  costicartilage  has  been  shortened  so  as  to  show  its  actual 

f  condition  ;  the  principal  bones  have  been  named,  and  the  oostra  and  vertebrae  have  been 

numbered ;  the  shading  is  likewise  altered  somewhat. 

§  206.  Like  the  body  as  a  whole,  the  skeleton  comprises  a 
*077Wt</c(*' axial")  portion  including  the  bones  of  the  head^  neck^ 
thorax,  abdomen^  pelvis  and  tail^  auAsLTnembral  ("appendicular") 
portion,  including  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs. 
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The  membral  bones  have  been  shown  from  the  dorsal  aspect  in 
the  normal  position  of  the  parts  in  Pig.  6,  but  in  Pig.  30  the  animal 
is  repi-esented  from  the  left  side,  in  one  of  its  natural  attitudes  while 
standing  or  walking. 

1  In  this  attitude  the  limbs  are  directed  ventrad  instead  of  laterad, 
and  are  thus  nearly  parallel  to  each  other ;  while  their  segments 
and  the  general  divisions  of  the  somatic  skeleton,  the  head,  neck, 
trunk  and  tail,  form  angles  with  each  other,  imparting  to  the  whole 
skeleton  a  graceful  and  spirited  appearance. 

§  207.  Skull-(Pig.  56-62).— The  cephalic  division  of  the  so- 
matic  skeleton  is  the  skull^  consisting  of  the  cranium  or  brain- 
case,  and  the  face^  to  which  appertains  the  Tnandihle  or  lower  jaw. 
The  transverse  ridge  at  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and  caudal  as- 
pects of  the  skull  is  the  Crista  lamdoidalis  (Pig.  56,  Cst  lmd,)\ 
the  darkly  shaded  area  between  the  cranium  and  the  face  repre- 
sents the  left  orhit^  and  the  longitudinal  irregular  bar  just  ventrad 
of  it  is  the  zygoma^  or  arcus  zygomaticus  (Pig.  56). 

The  Os  hyoides  will  be  described  in  §  22^. 

§  208.  VertebraB— (Pig.  51-55).— Caudad  from  the  skull  extends 
a  series  of  bony  segments— the  F<?rfe&rfle— constituting  the  Colvmna 
vertebralis  or  spine  or  spinal  column.  As  seen  from  the  side,  the 
Columna  presents  two  curvatures  in  opposite  directions,  like  an 
elongated  letter  8. 

Por  convenience  and  more  or  less  naturally,  the  vertebras  may 
be  grouped  in  five  divisions,  cervical^  thoracic^  lumhar^  pelvic  or 
sacral  and  cavdal.  The  numbers  following  the  names  of  these 
groups  upon  Pig.  30  are  those  which  are  most  commonly  observed, 
but  variations  sometimes  occur,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Columna  vertebralis. 

The  vertebrae  of  each  group  have  certain  features  in  common, 
and  also  individual  peculiarities  by  which,  excepting  most  of  the 
caudales^  they  may  be  distinguished  when  completely  isolated. 
On  the  entire  skeleton,  the  groups  are  most  readily  recognized 
on  account  of  the  connections  of  three  of  them  with  other  parts,  as 
follows : — 

The  thirteen  thoracic  vertebrae  are  costifercms^  that  is,  connected 
with  the  ribs;  the  cervical  series  begins  at  the  skull,  and  the  three 
sacral  vertebrae  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  single  bone — the  sa- 
cram — ^to  which  is  attached  the  Os  innominatum  on  either  side. 
The  lumbar  vertebrae  intervene  between  the  thoracic  and  the  sa- 
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cram,  whfle  the  caudal  vertebrsB  extend  caudad  of  the  last-named 
bone. 

The  first  and  second  cervical  vertebrae  (Pig.  62),  are  also  called, 
respectively,  (Mas  and  axis.  The  former  is  expanded  laterally  in 
wide  transverse  processes.  The  latter  presents  a  Spina  neuraliSj 
which  is  both  long  and  high. 

The  seventh  cervical  spine  and  the  first  five  thoracic  are  hidden 
in  Fig.  30.  The  first  nine  or  ten  thoracic  spines  are  directed  more 
or  less  decidedly  caudad,  but  the  last  two  or  three,  like  the  lum- 
bar, are  directed  cephalad,  while  the  tenth  or  eleventh  has  an  inter- 
mediate direction.  The  various  processes  become  less  and  less  dis- 
tinct among  the  caudal  vertebrse,  and  the  caudal  members  of  the 
series  are  little  more  than  subcylindrical  segments  of  bone. 

UnUke  most  anatomists,  Straus-Darckbeim  includes  (B,  I.,  480,  PI.  zl.,  B,  C),  the 
eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  thoracic  vertebrae  with  the  lumbar  series. 

§  209.  CostaB — (Fig.  60). — ^Each  costa  (rib)  is  seen  to  be  con- 
nected by  its  dorsal  end  with  the  thoracic  region  of  the  Columna 
verlebralis,  and  at  its  ventral  with  a  costi^artilago.  Part  of  the  first 
costicartilage  appears  in  Pig.  30  just  cephalad  of  the  left  shoulder 
joint,  but  the  second  rib  and  its  cartilage  are  wholly  concealed  by 
the  scapula  and  humerus. 

§  210.  Sternum — (Pig.  49). — The  sternum^  or  breast-bone,  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  eight  or  nine  mesal  segments  called  sternebrcB. 
The  caudal  piece  is  the  xiphisternum  or  CU.  ensiformis^  and  is 
partly  cartQaginous.  The  cephalic  segment  is  the  prcBsternum  or 
manubrium,  and  the  intervening  six  or  seven  sternebraB  constitute 
the  mesosternum, 

§  211.  Scapula  — shoulder  blade— (Pig.  43-46).— The  ectal  as- 
pect of  this  bone,  as  shown  in  Pig.  30  and  44,  presents  a  ridge, 
the  mesoscapiila^  which  has  three  prominences — acromion^  meta- 
cromion^  and  tuberositas. 

§  212.  Clavicula — The  clavicle  or  collar  bone — (Pig.  48). — In 
the  cat  these  bones  are  small  and  imbedded  in  the  muscles,  with- 
out  direct  attachment  to  other  bones.  Tliey  are  shown  in  Pig.  30, 
i  one  on  each  side,  between  the  shoulder  joints. 

A.  In  the  cat  the  scapula  appears  as  a  part  of  the  arm.  In  man,  however,  and  in  majij 
other  vertebrates,  the  clavicles  are  larger  and  articulated  with  the  scapuls  and  the 
stcruum.  In  most  reptiles  and  birds,  and  in  two  MQ.mmnls  (ErJddna  and  Orm'thifrhyn^us) 
the  scapula  and  the  sternum  are  connecteJ  by  a  stout  ossoous  bar — ^the  cirraeoid — which  is 
represented  in  the  cat  as  in  roan  by  merely  a  process — ^the  Pre.  eoracoideus;  Fig.  43,  4& 
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B.  The  two  scapulie  with  the  clavicles  and  the  coracoid  bones  are  commonly  regarded 
as  constituting  a  sort  of  belt — ^the  scapular  areh  or  shovlder  girdle, 

§  213.  Pelvis— Pelvic  Girdle— (Pig.  51).— This  limb  girdle  is 
complete  in  the  cat.  Each  lateral  piece — Os  irmominatum — is  at- 
tached to  the  sacram  by  its  dorsal  end,  and  ventrad  joins  its 
platetrope  (fellow  of  the  opjmsite  side)  at  the  symphysis  pubis. 
Th?  rounded  vertebral  end  of  each  os  innominatum  is  the  Crista 
iliiy  and  the  caudal  end  is  the  ischidtic  tvherosity. 

§  214.  Shoulder  and  Hip  Joint8.^These  are  the  proximal  arthra 
of  the  arm  and  the  leg  respectively,  forming  their  i)oints  of  attach- 
ment with  the  shoulder  girdle  and  the  pelvis.  Both  are  ball-and- 
socket  joints,  but  the  former  is  the  more  free,  and  the  position  of 
the  entire  joint  may  be  changed  on  account  of  the  suspension  of 
the  scapula  in  the  muscles. 

§  215.  Elbow  and  Knee.— These  are  both  hinge  joints,  the  lat- 
ter being  less  encompassed  by  bone,  and  hence  somewhat  the  freer 
of  the  two.  At  the  knee  the  femur  articulates  with  the  tibia  only, 
while  the  elbow  is  between  the  humerus  and  both  the  ulna  and 
radius. 

§  216.  Wriflt  and  Ankle. — The  latter  is  a  true  hinge  joint,  but 
the  former  combines  features  of  the  hinge  and  the  ball-and-socket 
varieties. 

§  217.  The  Bones  of  the  Limbs. — ^All  of  these  have  been  named 
in  the  Introduction  in  connection  with  the  description  of  Fig.  6 
(§§  82-85),  and  some  will  be  described  hereafter  with  more  detail. 
Reference  will  be  made  here  only  to  certain  general  features  of  the 
larger  bones,  and  to  the  attitudes  of  the  entire  limbs. 

Antagonism  of  the  Membrol  Segments. — It  will  be  noted  that, 
excepting  the  distal  segments,  the  corresponding  segments  of  the 
limbs  point  in  opposite  directions,  and  that  the  same  antagonism 
exists  between  the  principal  elements  of  the  scapular  arch  and 
the  pelvic  girdle.  As  a  necessary  concomitant^  any  two  successive 
segments,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  manus  and  anJtebrachium, 
point  in  opposite  directions, 

Pr^  this  relation  of  the  segments  there  are  two  results  :  Pirst, 
that  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  upon  columns  which  are  not  only 
near  its  opi)osite  ends,  but  also  tend  to  counteract  each  other  for  the 
most  part,  so  that  stability  is  more  easily  maintained.  Neverthe- 
less^ by  exception,  the  distal  segments  coincide  in  direction,  so  that 
both  limbs  may  strike  the  ground  in  one  direction,  and  thus  propel 
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the  body  in  the  other.  Second,  these  limbs  are  more  elastic  than  if 
the  several  segments  were  in  the  same  line,  and  the  muscles  act 
npon  the  bones  to  better  mechanical  advantage. 

§  218.  By  Bome  writers  (Wymon,  75,  258 ;  Coues,  1,  15),  and  fonnerly  by  the  eenior 
aathor  (5,  45),  this  opposed  or  Bymmetrica]  or  atUUropie  relation  of  the  acapnia  and 
ilium,  and  of  the  propodial  and  epipodial  bones  of  the  arm  and  leg  has  been  regarded 
as  evidence  in  favor  of  a  general  ttymmetrkai  homology  between  the  two  limbs.  The 
senior  author,  however,  lias  admitted  (lO,  15)  tbat  this  antagonistic  relation  is  second&ry 
and  telical  rather  than  primary  and  morpbical,  and  lias  fully  assented  to  the  view  that  In 
their  normal  position  both  pairs  of  limbs  extend  laterad  from  the  trunk,  and  their  flexures 
are  in  the  dorso-ventral  rather  than  in  the  cephalo-caudal  direction. 

§  219.  To  replace  the  limbs  in  their  normal  and  primitive  posi- 
tion (see  §  45),  it  is  necessary  to  rotate  the  elbow  cephalad  and  tlie 
knee  caudad,  and  then— if  the  commonly  accepted  view  be  correct- 
to  lateriduct  both  limbs  until  they  are  at  right  angles  with  the 
meson,  as  in  Pig.  6. 

This  rotation  will  leave  the  convexities  of  the  elbow  and  the  knee 
facing  dorsad  (as  in  Fig.  7),  and  that  of  the  ankle,  with  the  plantar 
aspect  of  the  pes,  facing  ventrad.  In  the  arm,  however,  the  corres- 
ponding aspect  of  the  manus — the  palm — will  be  left  facing  dorsad, 
and  the  ulna  and  radius  will  be  crossed  instead  of  parallel  like  the 
corresponding  tibia  and  fibula.  But  if  the  manus  be  supinaied, 
the  ulna  and  radius  will  be  parallel,  and  the  palm  will  face  ventrad 
like  the  sole. 

The  restoration  just  described  is  assumed  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  following  brief  account  of  some  of  the  bones  and  their  promi- 
nences : — 

§  220.  The  proximal  end  of  the  humerus  presents  an  elevation, 
the  trochiter  or  Tuberositas  major  (Pig.  45,  46),  which  is  cephalic 
in  the  normal  position  of  the  jyarts,  but  lateral  in  their  natural  atti- 
tude. At  the  distal  end  of  the  same  bone  (Pig.  46)  are  two  eleva- 
tions, the  epieondylus  and  epitrocTilea^  commonly  called  external 
and  internal  condyles.  In  the  natural  attitude,  as  seen  in  Fig.  30, 
the  epicondyle  shows  on  the  left  arm,  and  the  epitrochlea  on  the 
right. 

The  ulna  projects  dorsad  and  proximad  of  the  elbow  as  ^  thick 
process,  the  olecranon.  Just  distad  of  the  joint,  on  the  ventral  side 
of  the  bone,  is  an  elevaticm— the  Processus  coroiioideus—tor  the 
attachment  of  the  M.  brachial fs. 

The  proximal  end  of  the  radius  is  the  capitellum^  while  the  distal 
end  of  each  antebrachial  bone  presents  a  short  Pre.  styloideus. 
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The  individual  carpalia  are  not  easily  distinguished,  but  the  O. 
pisiforme  is  seen  on  the  right  side  ;  see  Fig.  47. 

§  221.  At  the  proximal  end  of  ih^  femur  is  a  marked  process, 
the  irochavter^  which  is  naturally  visible  in  the  lateral  view  of  the 
bone,  but  normally  has  a  caudal  position.  At  the  distal  end  of  the 
same  bone  are  the  cephalic  and  caudal  ("inner  and  outer")  con- 
dyles. 

At  the  convexity  of  the  knee,  and  thus  normally  dorsad  of  the 
joint,  is  the  j^afeZto,  which  answers  in  some  respects  to  the  olecranon, 
but  is  really  only  a  very  large  0.  sesamoideum. 

The  tihia  is  seen  to  be  both  larger  and  longer  than  the  fibula, 
which  indeed  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  knee.  The 
maUeoli^  cephalic  and  caudal  {interTial  and  externaJ)^  are  slight 
elevations  of  the  distal  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  respectively.  Of 
the  tarsalia,  the  prominent  calcaTieum  is  easily  recognized. 

§  222.  In  ordinary  locomotion  neither  the  palm  nor  the  sole  are 
in  contact  with  the  ground  excepting  at  the  junction  of  the  metacar- 
pal and  metatarsal  regions  with  the  digits  and  dactyls ;  the  body  is 
supported  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  the  dactyls  and  upon  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  manus,  and  the  cat  is  thus  a  typical 
digitigrade.  We  can  imitate  its  condition  so  far  as  concerns  the 
elevation  of  the  heel  and  the  support  of  the  body  mainly  upon 
the  ball  of  the  foot;  but  the  human  digits  and  dactyls  can- 
not be  brought  into  the  state  of  the  cat's,  where  the  proximal 
phalanges  are  flexed  dorsad,  the  intermediate  ventrad,  and  the 
distal  ones  again  dorsad  so  as  to  keep  the  sharp  'claw  points  oflf 
the  ground. 

§  223.  The  Positions  of  the  ArtJira,— It  will  be  noted  that  the 
arthra  of  the  arm  are  ventrad  of  the  corresponding  arthra  of 
the  1^,  although  the  manus  and  -pes  are  upon  the  same  plane, 
and  the  vertebral  ends  of  the  scapula  and  ilium  are  at  nearly  the 
same  level. 

Since  there  is  little  difference  in  either  length  or  inclination 
between  the  humerus  and  femur,  and  the  radius  and  tibia,  this 
diflference  in  the  levels  of  the  arthra  must  be  associated  with  the 
greatCT  length  of  the  'pes  as  compared  with  the  manus,  and  with  both 
the  length  and  more  nearly  vertical  direction  of  the  scapula  as  com- 
pared with  the  ilium. 

Notwithstanding  the  popular  desi||n^ation  of  the  wrist  of  a  horse  as  its  "  knee,"  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  true  knee  of  the  mammalian  quadruped  is  a  joint 
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of  the  leg,  and,  like  its  oounterpart  the  elbow,  is  bat  slightly  removed  from  the  level 
of  the  ventral  border  of  the  trunk.  The  ankle  of  the  quadruped  is  often  called  kwgk 
or  hock, 

§  224.  Os  Hyoidet  and  Larynx— (Fig.  30).— Dependent  from 
the  caudal  region  of  the  basis  cranii  is  an  inverted  segmented 
bony  and  cartilaginous  arch— the  Os  hyoides.  Connected  with 
the  summit  or  ventral  end  of  this  arch  is  the  larynx^  a  cartilagi- 
nous case  forming  the  principal  organ  of  the  voice.  (In  Fig.  30  the 
larynx  is  placed  too  nearly  in  contact  with  the  fifth  Vertebra  cer- 
mcalis). 

The  keystone  of  the  arch  appears  in  Fig.  30  only  by  its  sinistral 
end,  shown  as  a  small  subquadrate  area  close  to  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  ventral  outlines  of  the  head  and  the  neck. 
The  lateral  bar  extending  from  this  point  caudad  and  slightly 
ventrad  is  one  of  a  pair  of  pieces  called  thyro-liyals^  which  are 
additions  to  the  arch  itself,  and  are  most  directly  connected  with 
the  larynx. 

Each  lateral  half  or  pier  of  the  arch  consists  of  four  segments,  a^ 
follows : — 

Next  to  the  basihyal  is  the  cerato-hyal.  Then  comes  the 
epihyalj  and  then  the  stylo-hyal.  In  the  figure  the  dotted  lioe 
from  the  words  os  hyoides  is  drawn  to  the  arthron  between  the 
cerato-hyal  and  epihyal.  The  three  pieces  mentioned  are  bony; 
the  fourth  piece,  which  appears  in  the  figure  along  the  side  of  the 
bidla^  is  cartilaginous,  and  has  been  called  CU.  stylo-hyoidea.  It 
is  attached  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pit  just  laterad  of  the  bulla ; 
(see  Fig.  57,  Fs.  tyh.).  The  sequence  of  the  osseous  segments  may 
be  connected  with  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  initials  of  their 
names,  5,  C,  jET,  and  8. 

A.  For  fuller  accounts  of  the  0$  hyoidee,  and  for  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  bb^ 
ments,  consult  Owen,  A,  II., 506 ;  Flower,  A,  128.  Straus-Durckhelm's  account  (A,  1,  450- 
453)  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  figures  of  Mivart  (B,  78)  are  good,  but  he  asciibesto 
the  cat  a  small  osseous  segment — ^tbe  ^ywpawo-AyaZ— which  exists  in  the  dog  (Flower,  A, 
133),  but  which  we  have  failed  to  find  in  even  old  cats,  and  which  is  not  mentioned  br 
Straus-Durckheiro. 

B.  In  man  the  thyrohyals  are  disproportionately  large,  and  are  called  the  grtaUf 
comtia,  while  the  cerato-hyals  are  called  lesser  comua,  Quain,  A,  I,  55  ;  Gray,* A,  206; 
Parker  and  Bettany,  A,  805. 

The  following  parts  of  the  larynx  may  be  recognized  in  the 
figure : — 

The  largest  and  ventraUy  placed  piece,  and  that  which  is  reached 
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by  the  dotted  line,  is  the  Ctt.  thyroidea.  In  man  it  forms  the  mesal 
projection  known  as  '*  Adam's  apple."  Just  ventrad  of  it  in  the 
figure,  but  caudad  in  the  normal  position  of  the  jmrts,  is  the  ring 
8hax>ed  CU.  cricoidea.  Each  tbyro-hyal  segment  of  the  Os  hyoides 
is  directly  connected  with  the  larynx  by  a  small  CU.  arytenoidea^ 
one  of  which  is  indistinctly  shown  in  the  figure  at  the  dorsal  (really 
cephalic)  end  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Ctt.  cricoidea.  The  epi* 
glottis  is  seen  projecting  just  dorsad  of  the  thyro-hyals. 

ANATOMICAL  LANDMARKS. 

§  225.  During  dissection  and  experimentation  it  is  often  de- 
sirable to  determine  the  lines  and  limits  of  incisions,  or  to  ascertain 
the  location  and  outline  of  parts  which  are  obscured  by  the  skin  or 
other  soft  parts.  The  elevations  and  depressions  which  may  serve 
as  guides  are  called  anatomical  landmarks. 

The  landmarks  here  described  should  be  carefallj  studied,  first  upon  the  prepared 
skeleton  by  the  aid  of  figures  and  descriptions,  and  then  npon  the  entire  cat  by  the  aid  of 
preparations  of  the  soft  parts,  and  frozen  sections  and  dissections. 

Most  of  the  landmarks  are  more  easily  recognized  apon  the  living  or  freshly  killed 
animal*  but  they  should  be  sought  also  during  the  con  tin  nance  of  rigor  mortis^  and  upon 
spedmens  hardened  by  alcohol.  Finally,  their  recognition  should  be  practised  also  with 
the  eyes  closed. 

Whoever  intends  to  perform  experiments  should  become  sufficiently  intimate  with 
some  cat  to  be  permitted  to  manipulate  all  the  accessible  parts.  The  late  Prof.  Jeffries 
Wyman  once  told  the  senior  author  that  in  Paris  he  lived  in  the  same  house  with  Straus- 
Dorckheim ;  and  that  the  indefatigable  felitomist  would  sometimes  sit  by  tbe  hour  holding 
a  cat,  and  passing  his  fingers  from  point  to  point  over  the  muscular  elevations,  the  joints 
and  other  bony  prominences  with  which  his  mind  was  occupied  at  that  time. 

The  landmarks  form  three  gronps,  mesal  somatic^  lateral  so- 
matic, and  Toembral. 

§  226.  Mesal  Somatic  Ijandmarks  —  Crista  lambdoidalis — 
(Pig.  66). — ^Prominent  as  is  this  crest  upon  the  prepared  skull,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  find  upon  the  entire  animal.  The  cervical 
muscles  just  caudad  of  the  occiput  are  very  firm  and  compact,  so 
that  the  change  of  substance  is  not  very  marked  to  the  touch. 
The  crista,  however,  is  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  most  caudal  con- 
vexity of  the  ears,  and  may  be  more  distinctly  felt  during  alternate 
ventriduction  and  dorsiduction  of  the  head. 

§  227.  Spina  Neuralis  Axialis—T\M^  axial  spine — (Pig.  30).— The 
somewhat  sharp  caudal  projection  of  this  spine  may  be  felt  at  the 
dorsimeson  between  the  cervical  muscles  3-4  cm.  from  the  Crista 
lambdoidalis,  and  not  £ar  from  the  scapul®. 
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Spina  Neuralis  Thoracica  Prima — The  first  thoracic  spinous 
process. — ^This  is  about  half  as  long  again  as  that  of  the  seventh 
cemcal  vertebra,  and  larger  at  the  tip  than  the  succeeding  thoracic 
spines.  In  the  living  animal,  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  interscapular 
depression^  but  one  or  both  of  the  scapulse  may  be  ventriducted  so 
as  to  leave  it  more  prominent 

In  man,  it  is  the  seventh  cervical  spine  which  is  longer  than  the  rest,  whence  the 
name  Vertebra  prominens  sometimes  applied  to  the  vertebra. 

Sp.  Nrl.  Thr.  /^— (Pig.  30).— This  is  a  little  cephalad  of  the 
vertebral  ends  of  the  last  ribs,  and  may  sometimes  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  thoracic  spines  by  its  greater  cephalo-caudal  extent, 
wherein  it  resembles  the  lumbar  series.  The  tenth  or  eleventh  spine 
is  usually  quite  short,  so  as  to  leave  a  slight  hiatus  about  2  cm. 
cephalad  of  the  thirteenth.  In  counting  the  spines  beginning  with 
the  first,  the  thirteenth  will  usually  appear  to  be  the  twelfth  on 
account  of  the  short  one  just  mentioned.  If  the  lumbar  series  be 
counted,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  point  next  mentioned. 

Spina  Lwmbalis  7 — The  last  lumbar  spine. — ^This  projects  just 
cephalad  of  a  line  between  the  Cristae  Diorum,  while  the  first  sacral 
spine  projects  between  the  Cristae,  so  as  to  be  hidden  by  them  in 
the  figure  of  the  entire  skeleton  (Fig.  30). 

§  228.  Pub€S—{F\g.  51). — The  cephalic  border  of  the  pubic  bone 
is  easily  felt  both  at  and  laterad  of  the  ventrimeson. 

Epigastrium  and  Xiphisternum — (Fig.  72). — ^The  epigastrium  is 
a  subtriangular  area  at  about  the  junction  of  the  cephalic  and 
middle  third  of  the  trunk.  Its  latero-cephalic  borders  are  formed 
by  the  ninth  and  tenth  costicartilagines.  The  xiphisternum  (Fig. 
30,  49,  72,)  may  be  felt  on  the  meson  in  a  lean  cat,  but  it  is  some- 
times obscured  by  fat. 

Praisternum — (Fig.  30,  49). — This  is  easily  distinguished  either 
on  passing  the  finger  cephalad  along  the  sternum  to  the  neck,  or 
caudad  along  the  neck  until  it  reaches  the  somewhat  sharply  pro- 
jecting point. 

Larynx — (Fig.  30). — This  forms  a  compressible  ventrimesal 
prominence  about  midway  between  the  praesternum  and  the  chin 
when  the  head  is  dorsiducted  so  as  to  bring  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  neck  and  head  into  the  same  plane. 

Lateral  Somatic  Iiandmarks. — These,  of  course,  are  in  pairs, 
but  they  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  singxdar  number. 
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§  229.  Zygomar—The  Arcus  zygomaticus— (Pig.  30,  56).— Both 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  borders  of  this  may  usually  be  felt  distinctly, 
although  in  old  males  it  is  more  or  less  obscured  by  the  thickness 
of  the  skin  and  connective  tissue  upon  the  cheeks.  The  dorsal 
border  is  nearly  in  line  with  the  lateral  angle  of  the  eye. 

Diapophysis  cMantalis — ^Transverse  process  of  the  atlas  verte- 
bra— (Fig.  30,  52). — This  may  be  felt  as  a  ridge  just  caudad  of  the 
base  of  the  ear.  The  caudal  angle  is  more  distinct,  and  the  soft 
parts  on  its  ventral  side  are  less  prominent  and  firm  than  those  upon 
the  dorsal. 

Scapula — (Pig.  30,  44). — The  middle  of  the  convex  vertebral 
margin  of  the  scapula  projects  dorsad  of  the  intervening  cervical 
neural  spines,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  Depressio  inter  scapular  is 
which  is  so  marked  while  the  living  cat  is  on  its  feet.  Upon  a  lean 
animal,  the  following  scapular  prominences  may  be  easily  deter- 
mined :  mesoscapvla^  with  its  tuberosity  (Fig.  44) ;  glenO'Vertebral 
angle  (Fig.  43) ;  (the  caraco-tertehral  angle  is  so  heavily  overlaid 
with  muscle  as  to  be  less  easily  felt) ;  axyromion  (Fig.  44,  45) ; 
metdCTomion. 

%  230.  Costa  i5— Last  rib.— The  abdominal  parietes  just  caudad 
of  the  last  rib  are  easily  indented  by  the  finger  almost  to  the  apex 
of  the  triangular  area  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  lateral 
border  of  the  vertebral  muscles  (Fig.  30). 

Crista  ilii. — When  the  finger  is  carried  along  the  border  of  the 
vertebral  muscles  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  meson  as  the 
apex  of  the  angle  between  them  and  the  last  rib,  the  Crista  ilii  is 
felt  as  a  rounded  ridge  nearly  dorsad  of  the  knee  (Fig.  61). 

Tuberositas  ischii — Ischiatic  tuberosity. — ^This  is  felt  as  a  blunt 
prominence  ventro-laterad  of  the  anus. 

ClavicvZa — The  clavicle  or  collar  bone — (Fig.  30,  48,  67,  72).— In 
young  or  lean  animals  this  may  be  felt  by  pinching  up  the  skin 
and  subjacent  muscles  between  the  shoulder  and  the  prsBstemum. 

Membral  Landmarks. — These,  likewise,  are  in  pairs,  but  are 
spoken  of  in  the  singular  number. 

§  231.  Arthra. — After  what  has  been  said  in  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  skeleton  (§§  214-223),  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  position  of  any  of  the  membral  arthra.  Most  of  the 
bony  prominences  also  may  be  recognized  readily  from  their  rela- 
tions to  the  arthra. 

Trochiter— (Fig.  30, 46)— The  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.— 
7 
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This  forms  a  marked  projection  at  the  convexity  of  the  shoulder, 
a  little  ventro-cephalad  of  the  acromion. 

Olecranon^  Epicondylus  and  Epitrochlea — (Pig.  30,  46). — ^These 
prominences  about  the  elbow  joint  are  recognized  without  difficulty 
even  in  fat  animals  if  the  parts  are  manipulated  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers. 

M.  Mc^s—iFig.  74,  75).— The  fusiform  body  of  this  muscle  may 
be  felt  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  antebrachium  by  rolling  the  soft 
parts  gently  between  the  fingers  upon  the  humerus.  It  is  less  dis- 
tinct than  in  man,  on  account  of  the  more  distal  extension  of  the 
insertion  lines  of  the  pectoralis  group  of  muscles. 

§  232.  CapiteUvm  radii — Head  of  the  radius. — By  alternately 
pronating  and  supinating  the  manus  while  a  finger  is  pressed  upon 
the  elbow  a  little  ventro-distad  of  the  epicondylus,  the  capitellura 
may  be  felt  during  its  rotation. 

Processus  styloides  vZtub  et  radii — ^The  styloid  processes  of  the 
ulna  and  radius. — ^These  are  to  be  felt  at  the  caudal  and  cephalic 
sides  of  the  wrist  joint. 

Os  pisiforme — (Pig.  30).— This  forms  a  marked  and  somewhat 
movable  projection  just  proximad  of  the  wrist,  and  on  the  caudo-  ^ 
ventral  border  of  the  antebrachium.    Just  distad  of  it  is  a  promi- 
nent callosity — ^the  hypothenar  eminence  (Pig.  105). 

§  233.  ^oc^Tifer— Trochanter  major  femoris— (Pig.  30).— This 
projects  considerably  from  the  hip,  a  little  ventrad  of  a  line  between 
the  Crista  ilii  and  the  Tuberositas  ischii,  and  a  little  nearer  the 
latter.    Its  movement  is  distinct  when  the  leg  is  moved. 

Patella — The  knee  pan. — When  the  crus  is  extended  so  as  to 
relax  the  muscles  connected  with  the  patella,  this  bone  is  easily 
moved  from  side  to  side. 

CaZcaneum. — ^This  forms  the  marked  projection  on  the  ventrd 
aspect  of  the  leg  just  proximad  of  the  ankle  ;  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  hock. 

Malleoli, — ^These  processes  of  the  distal  ends  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula  are  readily  distinguished  at  the  cephalic  and  caudal  sides  of 
the  ankle. 

ABDOMINAL  TRANSECTION. 

§  234  Since  most  of  the  dissections  herein  described  involve 
only  the  thorax,  neck,  head  and  arms,  it  is  usually  more  convenient 
and  economical  to  divide  the  body  into  caudal  and  cephalic  parts. 
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The  former  may  then  be  thrown  away,  and  the  latter  preserved,  or 
dissected  while  fresh.  The  kidneys  are  important  visceral  land- 
marks, and  are  easily  preserved,  hence  they  may  be  retained  with 
the  cephalic  part. 

Abdominal  transection  may  be  performed  alone,  but  it  is  more 
conveniently  done  when  another  person  holds  the  cat  in  the  desired 
positions.  The  assistant,  also,  may  read  the  directions  to  the 
ox)erator. 

§  235.  Instruments  and  Materials.  —  Arthrotome;  tracer; 
medium  scalpel ;  coarse  curved  scissors ;  hair  scissors ;  block ; 
twine,  about  half  a  meter ;  skeleton ;  wide  mouthed  jar  (about 
6x12,  15  or  18  in.) ;  alcohol,  52-67  per  cent,  to  half  fill  the  jar; 
coarse  syringe  ;  large  tray. 

§  236.  Parts  Involved. — ^The  following  parts  are  more  or  less 
directly  involved  in  Abdominal  Transection.  Prom  the  fijgures  and 
sections  referred  to,  enough  should  be  learned  to  enable  the  operator 
to  recognize  them  during  the  operation : — 

Aorto.— Pig.  101. 

Columna  Vertebralis.— The  spinal  column. 

Co5te— Ribs.— Pig.  30,  50,  73. 

Costicartilagines — ^The  costal  cartilages. — ^Pig.  30,  60. 

Crista  ilii — ^The  crest  of  the  ileum. — Pig.  30,  51. 

DiapTiTagma — ^The  diaphragm.— Pig.  90, 101. 

jEpigastritim— The  '*pit  of  the  stomach."— Pig.  30,  72. 

FihTo-cartilago  intervertebralis— The  (sixth  lumbar)  interverte- 
bral disk  of  fibro-cartilage. — Pig.  51. 

Hepar— The  liver. — ^Pig.  77. 

IrUestinum  Tenue— The  small  intestine.— Pig.  77. 

lAgaTnentum  Suspensorium  Hepafis — The  suspensory  liga- 
ment of  the  liver. 

Mesenterium.— Fig.  78. 

(Esophagtts— The  gullet — ^Pig.  107. 

Parietes  Ahdominales — The  abdominal  parietes,  the  muscular 
and  membranous  lateral  and  ventral  walls  of  the  abdomen. — Pig. 
T7, 101. 

Pelvis— The  pelvic  girdle.— Pig.  30,  51. 

Postcava — Vena  cava  inferior  s.  ascendens. — ^Pig.  101. 

Rectum. — Pig.  77. 

Rmes—The  kidneys.— Pig.  79,  101. 

Stomachxis — The  stomach. — ^Pig.  78,  81. 
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Thorax— Th%  chest.— Fig.  30,  77. 

VertebrcB  lumhales — The  lumbar  vertebrfiB,  with  their  diapo- 
physes  and  zygapophyes. — Pig.  30,  61,  55. 

XiphUternum — The  ensiform  cartilage  of  the  sternum. — Fig. 
30,  49. 

§  237.  Operation.— Place  the  cat  dorsicumbent,  the  head  to  the 
left.  Pinch  up  the  right  abdominal  parietes  about  midway  be- 
tween the  crista  ilii  and  the  last  rib. 

With  the  arthrotome,  transfix  the  fold  so  pinched  up,  and  cut 
ento-ectad  to  the  surface.  K  only  the  skin  is  divided  at  the  first 
attempt,  pinch  up  the  muscles  and  repeat  the  transfixion,  but  be 
careful  not  to  include  any  of  the  intestines  within  the  fold. 

Into  the  incision  so  made,  insert  the  left  index  and  medius,  the 
hand  being  supinated,  and  lift  the  parietes  away  from  the  viscera. 
Introduce  the  scalpel,  with  the  edge  directed  ectad,  and  divide  the 
parietes  on  each  side  until  the  thicker  vertebral  muscles  are  reached 
a  few  centimeters  from  the  dorsimeson.  The  dorsal  ends  of  this 
transverse  incision  should  be  just  caudad  of  the  Jcidneys. 

About  2  cm.  sinistrad  of  the  ventrimeson,  divide  the  parietes 
longitudinally  to  the  pelvis  and  the  epigastrium^  making  sure  not 
to  cut  the  xlphisternum  or  costicartilages. 

Turn  aside  the  four  rectangular  flaps  so  formed,  and  draw  the 
intestines  caudad.  Introduce  the  pronated  left  hand  between  the 
liver  and  the  parietes  until  the  fingers  are  met  by  the  diaphragm. 
Partly  flex  the  fingers,  and  push  them  somewhat  dorsad;  then  draw 
the  liver  and  stomach  caudad ;  this  will  expose  the  Tendo  centralis 
of  the  diaphragm,  which  should  be  punctured  with  the  tracer.  The 
admission  of  air  into  the  thorax  will  permit  the  farther  caudiduction 
of  the  liver  and  stomach. 

§  238.  If  the  cephalic  part  is  to  be  preserved,  ligate  the  rectum  and  then  the  Btomach 
and  liver,  and  inject  84-95  per  cent,  alcohol  into  the  aorta,  as  directed  in  §  285.  After  two 
hours  a  plaster  injection  may  be  made  if  desired.     Then  proceed  as  in  §  289. 

If  the  parts  are  to  be  dissected  fresh,  or  if  the  muscles  are  to  be  exposed  and  the  thorax 
opened  so  soon  as  to  render  the  alcohol  injection  unnecessary,  proceed  as  in  §  239. 

I  §  239.  Insert  the  curved  scissors,  keeping  the  convexity  toward 
the  diaphragm,  and  divide  the  Ligamentum  suspensorium  of  the 
liver,  ih^postcava  and  the  abdominal  (Esophagus  \  while  so  doing, 
the  viscera  should  be  drawn  ventrad  as  weU  as  caudad,  so  as  to  put 
the  parts  named  upon  the  stretch. 
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When  the  liver  and  stomach  are  free,  draw  them  and  the  intes- 
tines caadad,  dividing  the  mesal  peritoneal  aMachments  (mesente- 
rium)  to  a  point  5-6  cm.  candad  of  the  kidneys,  but  do  not  remove 
the  latter. 

Compress  the  rectum  between  the  lingers  so  as  to  force  its  con- 
tents in  both  directions  ;  ligate  it  in  two  places  about  2  cm.  apart, 
and  cut  between  the  ligatures  (Pig.  41).  The  viscera  thus  freed  may 
be  thrown  away  unless  wanted  for  some  purpose. 

§  240.  Place  the  block  under  the  cat  opposite  the  kidneys.  Press 
upon  the  thick  muscles  just  caudad  oi  the  kidneys,  and  about  2  cm. 
laterad  of  the  meson.  The  sixth  lumbar  diapophyses  (see  Fig.  30) 
will  be  felt.  With  the  arthrotome,  divide  all  the  soft  i)arts  on  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  lumbar  vertehrcB  between  the  tips  of  the  sixth 
diapophyses,  and  scrape  them  caudad  for  about  2  cm.  This  will 
expose  a  transverse  whitish  swelling,  the  intervertebral  fibro-carti- 
lage  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  lumbar  vertebrae. 

If  the  kidneys  are  not  to  be  kept,  or  if  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  whole  preparation 
sboTter,  the  colamna  vertebralis  may  be  divided  between  the  second  and  third  or  third  and 
fourth  lumbar  vertebraB. 

Push  the  arthrotome  into  this  fibro-cartilage,  and  cut  dextrad 
and  sinistrad  as  far  as  possible.  Tlien  cut  latero-cephalad  on  each 
side  to  the  tip  of  the  diapophysis ;  then  directly  laterad  so  as  to 
divide  the  thick  vertebral  muscles. 

Grasp  the  cephalic  part  of  the  cat  just  cephalad  of  the  incision, 
and  lift  it  from  the  tray.  If  this  does  not  disjoint  the  zygapophyses^ 
bend  the  caudal  part  downward  until  the  ligaments  give  way,  and 
the  zygapophyses  are  separated.  Cut  the  remaining  soft  parts  and 
the  skin,  and  thus  complete  the  transection.  The  caudal  part  may 
be  thrown  away. 

Knead  the  thorax  so  as  to  expel  the  blood,  place  the  cephalic 
part — which  may  be  spoken  of  now  as  the  cat — upon  a  clean  dry 
tray,  or  upon  paper  laid  in  a  tray,  and  remove  the  hair,  as  directed 
in  Chap.  VI. ;  note  the  precautions  as  to  the  disposal  of  hair,  §  197. 

§  241.  Preservaticm. — Tie  the  twine  firmly  about  the  last  lum- 
bar vertebra  (which  is  the  sixth  if  the  directions  have  been  fol- 
lowed), and  make  a  loop  through  which  may  be  passed  a  second 
piece  of  twine  already  attached  to  the  ring  of  the  jar  cover,  or, 
better,  an  S-hook  connected  with  the  cover  by  a  string  of  suitable 
length.  To  the  vertebra  should  also  be  tied  a  tag  bearing  the  brief 
record  of  the  sex  of  the  cat,  its  age  or  apparent  period  of  growth, 
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its  ccloTj  the  date  of  killiDg,  and  the  name  or  initials  of  the  dis- 
sector ;  a  ramilar  tag  should  be  attached  to  the  jar.  The  cat  maj 
then  be  suspended  in  the  jar  head  downward ;  all  parts  should  he 
immersed  in  the  alcohol.  If  any  x^arts  press  closely  against  the 
sides,   some  cotton  or  "excelsior"  should  be  interposed. 

If  the  cat  can  be  left  in  the  alcohol  for  at  least  a  week,  the  parts 
are  more  completely  and  uniformly  hardened. 

§  242.  Thoracic  Transection.  —  This  is  sometimes  desirable 
when  only  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  regions  are  to  be  examined  or 
preserved. 

The  primary  incision  should  be  transverse,  about  2  cm.  cephalad 
of  the  epigastrium.  The  mesostemum  may  be  divided  with  the 
nipi)ers,  and  the  incision  then  carried  on  either  side  in  the  7th  inter- 
costal space.  The  thoracic  viscera  are  readily  sei)arated  firom  the 
diaphragm,  the  oesophagus,  aorta,  and  postcava  may  be  cut  1-2 
cm.  from  the  diaphragm,  and  the  dislocation  of  the  columna  verte- 
bralis  eflTected  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  thoracic  vertebrae. 

K  the  abdominal  viscera  are  to  be  preserved,  strong  alcohol 
should  be  injected  into  the  aorta,  and  into  the  abdomen  by  a  slit 
just  large  enough  to  admit  the  canula ;  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  rectum  should  be,  if  possible,  washed  out  with  a  stream  of 
water,  aided  by  kneading;  alcohol  should  then  be  injected  into 
both  cavities,  the  oesophagus  tied,  and  the  rectum  plugged  with 
cotton. 

The  abdominal  viscera  are  easily  displaced,  and  it  is  well  to 
let  the  caudal  r^on  of  the  body,  with  or  without  the  l^s,  rest 
dorsicumbent  in  alcohol  for  several  days,  the  jar  being  securely 
closed,  and  placed  on  its  side  in  a  tray.  The  alcohol  should  be  re- 
newed at  the  end  of  a  week. 

g  243.  RemoTal  of  the  Tail. — In  dome  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove  tbe  tiiL 

Girdle  it  with  the  arthrotome  near  the  base,  and  divide  it  with  the  nippers  and  bone 
scissors.     With  a  yonng  animal,  the  bone  scissors  may  be  used  without  the  nippers. 

With  a  freshly  killed  animal,  when  bleeding  is  undesirable,  a  twine  ligature  may  be 
tied  firmly  just -cephalad  of  the  point  of  intended  removal. 

If  only  the  muscles,  vesselBi  and  nerves  are  to  be  studied,  the  eUno  points  may  be 
removed  with  nippers. 


CHAPTER   III. 

FBBPABATION  OF  BONES—PEBMANBNT  PREPABATION  OF  SOFT  PARTS— THE  USE  OF 
AIXX>HOL,  ETC.— ^ABS,  ETC.— -FROZEN  SECTIONS  AND  DISSECTIONS— INFLATED 
FREPARATION&— MEASUREMENT  OF  YOLUMB  AND  CAPACITY. 

PREPARATION  OF  BONES. 

Special  Instruments  and  Material  : — ^Arseniate  of  Soda — ^Beans  or  Peas — Benzine 
— Bone  Drill  —  Cement — Ether — Glycerin  —  Labels  (§  162)  —  Liquid  Soap  —  Macerating 
Dishes  —  Nail  or  Tooth  Brushes  —  Salt  Solution  —  Sjringe  —  Turpentine  Oil  —  Wicker 
sheimer's  Liquid. 

§  244.  There  are  four  principal  methods  of  prepaiing  bones  for 
scientific  purposes : — 

(1)  Cutting  and  scraping  the  soft  parts  from  alcoholic  specimens. 

(2)  Allowing  Ants  or  Dermestes  to  remove  the  soft  parts  of  fresh 
specimens. 

(3)  Maceration  (putrefactive)  in  water. 

(4)  Boiling  with  liquid  soap. 

General  Directions. — ^A.  If  one  can  choose  his  specimen,  a 
young  adult  should  be  selected.  In  too  young  animals  the  epiphy- 
ses are  apt  to  separate  easily  from  the  diaphyses,  and  the  symphy- 
ses open  too  easily.  On  the  other  hand,  old  animals  sometimes 
have  exostoseSy  or  abnormal  growths  on  their  bones,  and  the  sym- 
physes and  sutures  are  liable  to  be  entirely  obliterated. 

B.  If  possible,  have  at  hand  for  reference  a  perfect  skeleton  of 
the  part  to  be  prepared,  so  that  the  exact  position  of  delicate  bones 
and  processes  may  be  seen,  and  hence  not  be  lost  or  brqjten  through 
inadvertence. 

i  O.  Whatever  method  is  employed,  it  is  better  to  divide  the 
animal  into  several  parts  by  cutting  some  of  the  principal  arthra, 
as  the  humero-scapular,  the  femoro-innominate,  tfie  occipito-atlan- 
tal,  and  the  lumbo-thoracic. 

D.  Labeling. — ^The  whole  animal  should  bear  a  label  giving  the 
naTney  dcUe,  sex,  and,  if  possible,  the  age.     Each  separated  part 
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should  bear  a  label  giving  the  above  general  data,  and  also  the 
name  of  the  part.  This  is  Imperatively  necessary  with  the  verte- 
brae, the  ribs,  and  the  phalanges;  hence  each  must  be  carefully 
labeled  as  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

E.  If  the  methods  of  maceration  or  heating  with  liquid  soap  are 
employed,  parts  like  the  pelvis  and  scapulae,  and  limb  bones, 
exclusive  of  the  manus  and  pes,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  may  be 
put  together  and  labeled  as  for  the  whole  animal.  Parts  that  might 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  should  be  kept  in  separate  dishes,  and 
each  properly  labeled.  The  vertebrae  might  be  divided  into  the 
four  sets— cervical,  thoracic,  lumbar,  and  sacral ;  each  set  should 
then  be  connected  by  attaching  a  Manilla  hemp  string  to  a  wire  and 
passing  it  through  the  neural  canal  and  tying  the  ends.  The  order 
of  the  bones  cannot  then  be  changed  as  they  separate  in  the  macer- 
ating process. 

The  caudal  vertebrae  that  have  no  neural  canal  must  be  num- 
bered or  put  in  separate  dishes  or  vials  and  properly  labeled. 

The  ribs  of  one  side  at  least  should  be  removed  one  by  one,  and 
tied  in  order  on  a  string,  or  put  into  separate  dishes. 

Never  put  bones  of  different  animals  in  the  same  dish,  unless  they  differ  so  greatly  in 
size  or  conformation  that  confusion  would  be  impossible. 

P.  The  humerus^  femur ^  tihia^  and  radius  should  be  drilled  at 
or  near  their  ends,  so  that  the  oily  matter  in  the  medullary  canal 
may  be  removed.  The  tibia  and  radius  may  be  drilled  in  the  artic- 
ular surfaces,  care  being  taken  to  reach  the  center  of  the  thickness 
of  each  bone.  The  distal  end  of  the  femur  may  be  drilled,  but  the 
proximal  hole  should  be  made  on  the  ventral  side,  between  the  tro- 
chanter and  the  articular  head.  With  the  humerus,  the  proximal 
hole  may  be  made  in  the  articular  surface,  about  midway  between 
the  base  of  the  trochiter  and  the  trochin,  but  cephalad  of  the  slight 
extension  of  the  Canalis  hicipitalis.  The  distal  hole  may  be  driUed 
half  way  through  the  diaphysis,  from  a  point  on  the  cephalic  aspect^ 
at  the  junction  of  the  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

After  the  holes  are  made,  the  medullary  matter  may  be  broken 
up  with  a  wire,  and  most  of  it  exi>elled  by  syringing^  first  with 
warm  water  and  afterward  with  liquid  soap,  or  spirits  of  turpentine, 
or  ether.  The  syringing  should  be  repeated  at  the  close  of  what- 
ever process  is  adopted  for  removing  the  flesh. 

With  most  larger  animals,  and  with  some  smaller  ones,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  drill  the  ulna  ^nA.  fibula  also. 
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§  345.  Removing  Soft  Parts  from  Alcoholic  Specimens. — 
Animals  that  have  been  presei-ved  in  alcohol  may  have  their  bones 
cleaned  by  simply  cutting  and  scraping  away  the  soft  parts.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  take  great  c^re,  however,  or  the  delicate  pro- 
cesses, especially  of  the  skull,  will  be  broken  in  getting  off  the 
tough  connective  tissue.  After  the  bones  are  cleaned  as  well  as 
possible,  simply  allow  them  to  dry,  or  finish  the  cleaning  as  directed 
hereafter  (§  249). 

§  346.  Allowing  Ants  or  Dermestes  to  remove  the  Soft 
Parts  of  Fresh  Specimens. — The  skin  and  most  of  the  flesh  should 
be  dissected  away,  and  the  partially  cleaned  bones  left  in  a  damp 
room.  Dermestes  will  find  them,  and  the  larvse  of  the  beetles  will 
remove  the  soft  parts. 

If  the  aid  of  ants  is  to  be  sought,  the  bones  prepared  as  just 
directed  should  be  sprinkled  with  sugar  or  smeared  with  molasses 
or  honey.  Then  they  should  be  placed  in  a  box  pierced  with  small 
holes.  The  box  should  be  put  by  an  ant's  nest,  and  some  sugar 
sprinkled  around  the  holes  leading  into  it.  The  ants  will  clean  the 
bones  more  satisfactorily  than  the  Dermestes.  It  usually  takes 
about  a  week  for  them  to  clean  a  cat's  arm. 

§  247.  Maceration  in  Water. — Employ  stone-ware,  i)orcelain 
or  glass  dishes,  if  possible,  to  avoid  discoloration  of  the  bones.  The 
bones  are  freed  from  skin  and  most  of  the  soft  parts,  separated, 
placed  in  separate  dishes  as  directed  ab6ve,  and  covered  completely 
with  clean  soft  water.  The  dishes  should  then  be  placed  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  18-20  C.  If  the  room  is 
still  warmer,  the  maceration  will  proceed  all  the  more  rapidly. 
The  water  should  be  changed  on  the  third  day,  and  again  on  the 
tenth,  to  avoid  discoloration. 

It  requires  from  a  fortnight  to  two  months  for  complete  macera- 
tion. The  bones  of  very  large  animals  may  require  even  a  longer 
time. 

K  possible,  maceration  should  be  done  in  a  separate  building, 
and  during  warm  weather.  If  done  during  cold  weather,  the  fire 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out,  or  adipocere^  a  waxy  substance, 
may  form,  which  is  difficult  to  remove.  If  the  maceration  is  done 
in  a  room  or  closet,  there  should  be  a  special  ventilating  flue  (g  196). 
During  maceration  the  bones  should  be  occasionally  examined. 
When  the  soft  parts  separate  readily,  the  water  covering  them 
should  be  carefully  poured  off,  and  a  gentle  stream  of  fresh  water 
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allowed  to  play  upon  theip.  Use  a  naU  or  tooth  brush  to  remove 
the  flesh,  and  if  it  is  necessary  employ  the  scissors,  forceps,  and  a 
dull  but  smooth-edged  knife  to  clean  some  parts ;  the  mpi)er8  aid 
in  tearing  off  ligaments  and  tendons.  After  all  the  soft  parts  are 
removed,  rinse  the  bones  virell  with  clean  water,  and  place  them  on 
white  i)ai)er  in  a  dry  room.  Do  not  fail  to  accompany  each  bone 
by  its  proper  label  (§  244  D). 

The  vertebrae,  ribe,  etc,  should  be  kept  on  a  Btring  after  deaning.  or  "when  dry  they 
may  be  numbered.  The  skeleton  of  each  animal  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  box  and 
properly  labeled. 

§  248.  liquid  Soap  Process. — ^The  cleaning  is  done  in  this  pro- 
cess by  heating  the  bones  in  a  dilution  of  the  following  mixture : 
Rain  (or  distilled)  water,  2000  cc. ;  strong  ammonia,  150  cc. ;  nitrate 
of  potash  (saltpetre),  12  grams  ;  hard  soap,  75  grams. 

Prepare  the  bones  by  removing  tlie  skin  and  most  of  the  soft 
parts,  as  directed  for  macerating  (§  247). 

Place  the  bone,  or — if  several  are  to  be  prepared  firom  the  same 
animal — ^those  that  cannot  be  mistaken  for  one  another,  in  a  vessel 
containing  water,  4  parts,  and  liquid  soap,  1  i)art. 

Prepare  enough  of  this  mixture  to  completely  immerse  the  bones. 
Boil  in  this  forty  minutes ;  then  pour  off  the  liquid  and  add  a 
similar  amount  prepared  in  the  same  way.  Boil  again  for  half  an 
hour ;  and  usually  the  muscles  may  be  removed  by  the  hands,  a 
smooth  stick,  or  a  scalpel  handle. 

As  it  would  take  too  longf  for  the  bones  to  cool  epontaneously  before  woriung  upon 
them,  tbey  may  be  placed  directly  in  cold  water. 

After  removing  all  the  muscles  that  come  off  readily,  replace  the 
bones  in  the  dish  and  continue  the  boiling  until  the  soft  parts  may 
be  readily  removed  with  a  nail  brush. 

When  removing  the  soft  parts,  it  is  necessary  to  be  carefol  not 
to  lose  small  bones. 

After  all  the  soft  parts  are  removed,  it  is  usually  best  to  boil  the 
bones  for  half  an  hour  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  liquid  soap 
I  and  water  to  remove  the  last  remnants  of  grease. 

Finally  rinse  the  bones  well  with  clean  water  and  lay  them  upon 
white  i)aper  to  dry. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  preparing  bones :  (1)  The 
liquid  soap  saponifies  the  fat  and  aids  in  softening  connective  tissue. 
(2)  The  bones  come  out  white  and  free  from  grease.    (3)  It  requires 
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bat  a  very  short  time  to  prepare  a  skeleton  or  a  part  of  a  skeleton. 
(4)  It  is  especially  adapted  for  skulls,  as  the  teeth  are  much  less 
liable  to  fall  out,  and  the  gelatinized  dental  periosteum  serves  as  a 
cement  (5)  There  is  no  danger  of  blood  poisoning  (septicfiemia)  if 
fresh,  healthy  animals  are  used.  There  is  no  danger  in  any  case 
after  the  bones  have  been  well  boiled. 

§  249.  Bones  are  not  satisfactorily  cleaned  hj  ants  or  Dermestes.    Tlie  cleaning  may  be 
Terj  satisfactorily  completed,  however,  by  boiling  in  tbe  mixture  of  liquid  soap  (§  248). 
The  final  cleaning  of  aloobolic  specimens  is  best  done  in  the  same  way. 

§  250.  Preparation  of  Skulls — ^A.  By  Maceration. — Separate 
the  skull,  remove  the  skin,  the  eyes  and  the  tongue.  Then  separate 
the  mandible,  but  let  the  os  hyoides  remain.  With  a  tracer  or  a 
piece  of  wire,  inserted  through  the  Foramen  magnum  (Pig.  67), 
break  up  the  brain,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  injure  the  project- 
ing bony  tentorium  (Pig.  59).  After  the  brain  is  broken  up  it 
should  be  washed  out  with  a  syringe. 

Place  the  skull  and  mandible  in  the  macerating  dish  so  that  the 
teeth  shall  be  uppermost ;  then,  if  the  water  is  changed  carefully, 
the  teeth  are  less  apt  to  fall  out  and  be  lost. 

The  cleaning  should  be  done  as  described  above  (§  247),  except 
that  greater  care  is  usually  necessary. 

B.  By  the  Liquid  Soap  Process. — The  skull  should  be  prepared 
as  described  for  maceration,  except  that  the  mandible  need  not  be 
separated.    Proceed  as  directed  above  (§  248). 

Skolls  can  be  much  more  quickly  and  safely  prepared  by  the  liquid  eoap  process  than 
by  any  other. 

§  251.  Cements  for  Bones  and  Teeth.— The  pelvis  and  man- 
dible often  separate  at  their  symphyses,  and  the  teeth  may  become 
loose  and  be  in  danger  of  falling  out.  This  latter  is  especially 
liable  to  occur  with  macerated  skulls.  To  unite  bones>  one  should 
use:— J 

A.  Liquid  gelatin  (see  Formula,  §  1446).  Attach  the  bones 
firmly  by  a  rubber  band  or  string  while  the  gelatin  is  drying.  The 
method  is  the  same  as  for  gluing  wood. 

Teeth  may  be  fastened  in  their  sockets  by  the  same  substance, 
only  it  is  unnecessary  to  bind  them  in  while  the  gelatin  is  drying. 
The  skull  should  rest  on  its  dorsal  side,  and  the  mandible  on  its 
ventral  side,  so  that  the  teeth  may  remain  in  place  during  the 
drying. 
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B.  An  excellent  cement,  for  teeth  especially,  is  the  following  :— 
Silicate  of  soda  or  potassa  (liquid  glass)  mixed  to  a  paste  with 
powdered  chalk.    This  hardens  quickly,  therefore  it  must  be  used 
soon  after  it  is  prepared.    Neither  this  nor  the  gelatin  will  resist 
water. 

As  soon  as  a  macerated  skull  is  rinsed,  the  teeth  that  are  loose 
should  be  taken  out  one  at  a  time,  the  socket  partly  filled  with  one  of 
the  cements  and  the  tooth  replanted.  In  this  way  the  teeth  may  be 
kept  in  their  proper  places,  and  as  the  skull  dries  the  teeth  will  be 
firmly  fixed.  Although  the  teeth  of  skulls  prepared  by  the  liquid 
soap  process  may  be  loose  before  the  skull  is  dry,  the  gelatinized 
dental  periosteum  will  usually  fasten  them  very  firmly  as  the  skull 
dries.  If  any  of  the  teeth  come  out  they  should  be  replanted  as 
directed  above. 

Need  of  Accuracy, — So  far  as  concerns  tbe  general  aspect  of  the  skuU,  the  incisora 
may  be  intercbanged.  and  missing  teeth  may  be  replaced  by  teeth  from  other  skoUs.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  such  substitutions  are  sometimes  made  with  skuUs  prepared  for  sale. 
Unless  the  changes  are  carefully  specified,  such  skulls  have  no  real  scientific  value  as 
regards  the  teeth. 

When  two  or  more  of  the  teeth  drop  out  at  the  same  time,  unless  direct  observation  cr 
comparison  with  a  fresh  or  alcoholic  specimen  warrants  absolute  certainty,  it  is  better  to 
keep  those  teeth  in  a  box  separate  from  the  rest. 

§  252.  Preparation  of  Natural  Skeletons.— By  a  natural 
skeleton  is  meant  one  in  which  the  bones  are  held  together  by  their 
natural  ligaments.  Such  a  skeleton  may  be  prepared  according  to 
either  of  the  processes  described  above.  One  must,  however,  watch 
that  the  ants  may  remove  only  the  muscles,  or  that,  in  the  process 
of  maceration,  only  the  muscles  decay.  In  all  the  processes,  the 
muscles  are  softened  or  removed  first  If  the  liquid  soap  process  is 
employed,  proceed  as  follows :  Boil  the  bones  in  the  mixture  as 
directed  (§  248)  until  the  muscles  may  be  removed  without  much 
trouble.  It  will  be  found  necessary,  however,  to  allow  the  boiling 
to  proceed  only  to  the  point  where  the  muscles  will  separate  from 
the  bones  by  using  the  hands,  a  smooth  stick  like  a  scalpel  handle, 
or  a  dull  knife  blade.  The  ligaments  will  be  found  considerably 
swollen  and  somewhat  softened.  The  softened  octal  surface  maybe 
cautiously  scraped  off;  then  the  preparation  should  be  soaked  for 
3-6  hours  in  a  saturated  solution  of  arseniate  of  soda  (about  25  per 
cent.),  to  poison  the  ligaments  and  protect  them  from  Dermestes. 
Then  the  part  should  be  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  natural 
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poeition  and  fastened  with  pins  or  strings  and  allowed  to  dry.  The 
swollen  ligaments  will  shrink  very  greatly,  so  that  what  might  have 
seemed  a  very  imperfect  preparation  when  moist  will  be  excellent 
when  dry.  When  the  specimen  is  dry,  rough  projections  of  liga- 
ment may  be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Flexible  Natural  Skeletons. — H  it  is  desired  to  have  the  lig- 
aments flexible,  the  preparation  may  be  soaked  after  it  is  partly 
dry  for  from  16  to  12  hours  in  either  Wickerscheimer's  fluid  (§  299), 
or  a  mixture  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  arseniate  of  soda,  4 
parts,  and  glycerine  1  part. 

§  253.  Preparation  of  the  Bones  of  Young  Animals.— The 
liquid  soap  process  is  to  be  preferred.  But  during  the  boiling  the 
bones  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  boiling  should  be  carried 
little  farther  than  for  making  natural  skeletons.  The  epiphyses 
must  not  be  allowed  to  separate  from  the  diaphyses. 

The  skulls  of  new  bom  kittens  may  be  nicely  prepared  in  this 
way,  and  the  sutures  show  with  great  distinctness. 

§  254.  Disarticulating  Skulls.— Choose  a  young  or  barely 
mature  animal  for  this  preparation,  since  the  cranial  sutures  are 
liable  to  be  obliterated  in  adults. 

Prepare  the  skull  by  the  liquid  soap  process  (§  248).  Continue 
the  final  boiling  for  half  an  hour  longer  than  for  a  skull  that  is 
not  to  be  disarticulated.  While  still  moist,  the  bones  may  be 
separated  by  steady  traction.  This  may  be  done  with  the  greatest 
ease  if  half  grown  animals  are  used. 

Skulls  that  have  become  dry  may  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in 
the  liquid  soap  to  soften  the  gelatinized  connective  tissue  binding. 
them  together. 

Macerated  young  skulls  may  be  disarticulated  by  carefully 
pulling  and  prying  the  bones  apart. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  foUy  disarticalate  one  side  of  a  skull,  and  to  leave  the  otlier 
with  the  bones  in  sUu, 

Disarticulation  of  Large  Skulls. — ^If  a  large  skull  is  prepared 
by  the  liquid  soap  process  it  should  be  thoroughly  softened  by 
soaking  in  water  two  or  three  days  or  by  boiling  an  hour.  Then 
fill  the  cranial  cavity  with  dry  beans  or  peas,  force  a  cork  tightly 
into  the  foramen  magnum  (Pig.  67)  and  place  the  skull  in  water. 
The  swelling  of  the  peas  will  force  the  bones  apart.    Macerated 
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skulla  slioiild  be  treated  as  just  described,  but  tliey  need  not  be 
boiled  • 

§  235.  Bleaching  Bones.— In  order  that  bones  should  be  white 
and  clean,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  relieved  of  all  their  grease 
and  blood.  Neither  of  these  ends  is  accomplished  when  the  fleah  is 
i-enioved  by  insects— ants  or  Dermestes.  Both  are  fairly  well  accom- 
plished by  proper  maceration;  and  both  still  better  by  the  liquid 
soap  process. 

The  old  method,  and  the  one  still  largely  employed  in  whitening 
bones,  is  to  place  them  where  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sun,  rain  and  dew.  The  following  methods  are,  how- 
ever, more  speedy  and  satisfactory : — 

The  blood  is  usually  got  rid  of  in  the  process  of  boiling  or  macer- 
ation. If,  however,  one  wishes  to  prepare  bones  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  the  entire  vascular  system  may  be  washed  out  with  normal 
salt  solution.  To  do  this,  insert  a  canula  into  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  (Fig.  101) ;  open  the  prsecava  (Fig.  101)  just  peripherad  of  tlie 
hf^art,  and  tlien,  with  a  syringe,  inject  salt  solution  into  the  aorta 
until  it  runs  uncolored  from  the  prsecava.    See  also  p.  111. 

g  250.  Freeing  Bones  from  Grease.— There  are  four  ways  of 
TemoTing  grease  from  bones : — 

A.  By  suspending  them  in  spirits  of  turpeniine— Oleum  terebin- 
tliinae  rectiticatum — (ordinary  commercial  oil  of  turpentine  will  do), 
for  throe  or  four  weeks.  An  indefinite  soaking  in  turpentine  will 
do  no  harm  if  the  bones  are  suspended,  and  more  than  four  weeks 
may  be  necessary  for  large  bones. 

The  turjientine  should  be  very  fluid. 

The  bones  must  be  suspended  so  that  the  thick,  oily  substance 
that  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  cannot  touch  them. 

After  the  bones  have  soaked  for  a  sufficient  time  in  the  turpen- 
tine, they  tfhould  be  exposed  to  sunlight  but  not  to  rain. 

B.  Suspension  in  benzine  (common  commercial  benzine  will  do 
veiy  well).    The  bones  should  be  treated  as  directed  for  turpentine. 

C.  Soaking  the  bones  in  sulphuric  ether.  The  bones  need  not 
be  suspended,  simply  placing  them  in  the  vessel  witb  the  ether  will 
Ijl^  snfflciont.  The  ether  dissolves  the  grease  very  quickly,  so  that 
small  bones  like  those  of  the  cat  are  entirely  freed  from  grease  in  a 
fr>rtnight  or  even  a  less  time.  The  bones  should  be  exposed  to  light 
as  directed  above. 
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Ether  is  expensive,  but  the  use  of  it  for  removing  grease  from  bones  does  not  injure 
it  for  anosthetizing  animals.    It  is  said  to  render  bones  brittle. 

As  turpentine,  benzine,  and  ether  are  very  volatile,  they  must  be  kept  in  ti^rht  vessels. 
The  preserving  jars  (Fig.  82)  answer  very  well  for  the  bones  and  either  of  these  agents. 

Either  of  the  three  preceding  methods  may  be  employed  for  removing  grease  from 
natural  skeleton&  The  following  method  is  also  good  for  that  purpose,  but  not  quite  so 
safe,  as  there  is  some  danger  of  loosening  the  ligaments. 

D.  Soaking  the  bones  in  liquid  soap.  Place  the  bones  in  a  dish 
of  liquid  soap  (§  248)  and  let  them  remain  for  three  or  four  days,  in 
some  cases  longer,  then  wash  them  very  thoroughly  with  clean 
water.  Dry  them  and  expose  them  to  the  sun  (§  256).  It  is  not 
usually  necessary  to  treat  bones  that  have  been  prepared  by  the 
liquid  soap  process,  but  bones  that  have  been  macerated  or  pre- 
pared by  insects  may  be  relieved  of  their  grease  in  this  way.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  mix  the  liquid  soap  with  an  equal  amount  of 
water  and  boil  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  has  been  found  the  safest  and  most  rapid 
agent  for  bleaching  bones.  A  so-called  12  vol.  per  cent,  solution  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  rendered  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  thoroughly  dried  and  degreased  bones  are  placed  in  this  in  a 
closed  vessel  like  a  preserving  jar  (§  313).  The  bleaching  is  usually 
sufficient  in  two  to  five  days. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  peroxide  tightly  corked  and  in  a  cool 
place  to  prevent  deterioration. 

THE  PRESERVATION  OP  SOFT  PARTS. 

§  257.  Practically,  a  bone  once  properly  cleaned  is  imperisha- 
ble, and  needs  only  to  be  protected  from  dust  or  injury.  But  all 
the  soft  -paiiB  of  the  body  are  more  or  less  prone  to  decompose  at 
common  temperatures  and  under  ordinary  conditions ;  even  when 
treated  with  preservatives,  they  are  liable  to  deteriorate  unless  con- 
stantly cared  for. 

Many  agents  have  been  employed  for  the  delay  or  prevention  of  decomposition,  and 
for  the  permanent  preparation  of  soft  parts.  Personal  experience  enables  us  to  speak  con- 
fidently of  only  three — cM,  orientate  of  soda,  and  akoTuji, 

A  few  other  agents— &rt/t«,  methyl  alcohol,  chloral  and  Wic&ersheimer^s  liquid — will  be 
briefly  mentioned. 

§  268.  Cold. — Decomposition  is  prerented  by  a  temperatnre  of  0  C.  (82  F.),  and  ia 
more  or  less  retarded  at  temperatnres  between  0  and  10. 

Cold  may  be  employed  alone  for  freezing  specimens  so  as  to  keep  indefinitely ;  more 
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often,  decomposition  is  simply  retarded  by  it,  wbile  the  specimen  is  temporarily  protected 
by  arseniate  of  soda  or  permanently  preserved  by  means  of  alcobol. 

Frozen  sections  and  dissections  will  be  discassed  later  in  tbis  chapter. 

§  259.  Arseniate  of  Soda — Sodium  Araenias.-'A  satorated  solution  of  tbis  poisonoTis 
salt  may  be  used  for  the  injection  of  specimens  wbicb  are  to  be  dissected  freeb,  or  for  the 
poisoning  of  inflated  preparations. 

Water  dissolves  aboat  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  arseniate ;  hence  the  saturated  solu- 
tion is  20-25  per  cent.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  dissector's  skin 
longer  than  necessary. 

Here  and  elsewhere,  when  a  solution  or  mixture  is  mentioned,  the  menstruum  is  water 
unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 

ALCOHOL. 

§  260.  Alcohol  is  almost  essential  in  practical  anatomy;  its 
qualities  are  active,  and  its  management  requires  constant  care. 

General  Description.— The  alcohol  commonly  employed  for 
Natural  History  purposes  is,  strictly  speaking,  efhylic  alcohol^  and 
a  member  of  a  group  including  several  others,  the  amyliCy  hutylic, 
propyUc^  methylic^  etc.  The  last  named  variety  will  be  mentioned 
again  in  §  298. 

Ethyl  alcohol  is  colorless,  volatile,  and  inflammable ;  it  has  a 
vinous  odor  and  pungent  taste ;  it  coagulates  albuminous  sub- 
stances and  extracts  more  or  less  water  from  organisms  immersed 
in  it.    Its  composition  is  C2H6O.    Its  specific  gravity  is  796. 

Absolttte  Alcohol. — The  foregoing  statements  as  to  composition  and  specific  gravity 
really  apply  only  to  pure  or  absolute  alcobol,  that  is,  alcohol  which  has  been  freed  from 
water  and  all  impurities.  This,  however,  is  quite  espensivo  (about  $8.00  per  gal.),  and  is 
required  only  for  some  histological  purposes. 

Ordinary  or  Comniereial  Alcohol  contains  from  5-60  per  cent  of  water.  Most  of  these 
mixtures  are  commonly  called  alcohols,  but  some  of  the  grades  have  also  special  names,  as 
indicated  upon  the  following  Table : — 

§  261.  Table  of  Specific  Gravities  of  different  Percentages  of  Alooholb 

AT  16|°  C,  60"  F. 


84,  .888,  Spiritus  rectificatus,  Br. 

75,  .860. 

60,  .896. 

60,  .917,  [Strong  liquors,  whisky,  etc.] 

49,  .920,  Spiritus  tenuior,  proof  spirit,  Br. 

S9,  .941,  Alcohol  dilutum,  U.  S. 


100,  .706,  Absolute  alcohol. 
95,  .809»  [Commercial  alcohol.] 
9S,  .817,  Alcohol  forUus,  U.  S. 
89,  .825,  Lijrhtest  spirit  obtained  by  ordi- 
nary distillation. 
86,  .835,  Alcohol,  U.  S ,  spiritus  rectifica- 
tus, rectified  spirit. 
United  States  Dispensatory,  13th  edition,  1880.    See  also  Watts,  A,  and  Baley,  A. 

Alcohol  as  received  from  the  warehouse  usually  contains  about  95  per  cent,  of  absolute 
alcohol ;  but  that  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time,  especially  if  frequently  exposed  to 
the  air,  is  apt  to  range  from  90-94  per  cent.,  on  account  of  evaporation  and  the  absoiption 
of  water  from  the  air. 
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The  strong  liqaors — ^brandv,  gin,  rum,  and  whisky—- contain  from  45-65  per  cent,  of 
abeolnte  alcohoL  A  mixture  containing  less  than  20  per  cent.  Ib  not  directly  useful  in 
loology. 

§  262.  The  Iieading  Characteristics  of  AlcohoL— Ethyl  alcohol 
has  twelve  prominent  characteristics,  of  which  one  half  are  desirable 
and  the  other  half  undesirable  from  the  zoological  point  of  view : — 

It  is  simple^  cleardy^  colorless^  and  fragrant^  generally  obtain- 
able^ and — ^as  a  preservative — absolutely  efficient. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  costly^  volatile^  inflammahley  and  decol- 
c^arU^  quick  to  ahsorh  water  from  the  air^  and — under  certain  con- 
ditions— corrosive  of  some  metals. 

§  263.  Alcohol  should  be  used  with  discretion,  always  closely 
covered,  secured  from  fire,  and  kept  in  vessels  of  glass,  hard  wood, 
copper,  zinc,  or  galvanized  iron. 

§  264  The  Cott  of  Alcohol. — This,  of  course,  is  an  extrinsic  feature,  and  varies  much 
hi  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  most  civilized  countries,  to  the  actual  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction is  added  a  heavy  government  tax,  and  the  retail  price  in  the  United  States  is  about 
$2.50  per  gallon,  or  50-75  cents  per  liter. 

This  high  price  of  the  liquid  best  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  specimens  has  directly 
and  seriously  retarded  all  anatomical  and  zoological  progress.  At  various  times  between 
1868  and  1879,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  and  others,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Hon.  S.  Hooper  and  others.  Congress  wisely  made  provisions  (U.  S.  Revised 
Statntes,  §  8297),  by  which,  under  very  stringent  conditions  and  with  heavy  pecuniary  lia- 
bilities in  case  of  the  slightest  misapplication,  museums  and  other  educational  institutions 
"may  withdraw  alcohol  from  bonded  warehouses  without  payment  of  tax,  for  the  sole  and 
exclusive  purposes  of  use  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  or  for  the  preservation  of  Natural 
History  specimens  belonging  to  such  institutions."  The  cost  of  alcohol  so  obtained  is 
about  one  sixth  of  the  retail  price.    See  Appendix. 

The  instructions  for  so  obtaining  alcohol  for  scientific  purposes  are  printed  in  No.  7, 
Series  7  of  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Department,  p.  43,  which  may  bo  had  from  the  Collectors. 

Since  no  variation  from  the  prescribed  forms  is  permitted,  great  care  must  bo  taken  in 
mAlring  out  the  application  and  bond  ;  those  who  obtain  alcohol  annually  will  save  trouble 
and  sometimes  serious  delay  by  having  the  forms  printed. 

After  making  out  the  form  of  the  application  and  bond,  and  inserting  the  names  of  the 
two  sureties,  some  proprietor  of  a  bonded  warehouse  should  be  asked  to  set  aside  the  num- 
•ber  of  barrels  (40-45  gals,  each)  of  alcohol  desired,  and  to  send  a  memorandum  of  the 
marks  and  other  items  required  in  the  papera  If  the  forms  are  printed,  a  copy  of  the 
application  form  may  be  sent,  so  that  the  various  numbers  may  be  filled  in,  together  with 
the  number  of  the  collection  district  in  which  the  warehouse  is  located.  This  copy  should 
be  retained  for  reference  in  making  the  assurance  afterward  required. 

The  papers  should  then  be  promptly  filled  out,  care  being  taken  that  the  signatures  of 
the  sureties  coincide  as  to  initials  and  abbreviations  with  the  names  as  entered  in  the  body 
of  the  bond.  The  papers  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
through  the  Collector  of  the  district  in  which  the  institution  is  located.  If  the  papers 
have  been  properly  made  out,  the  permit  may  be  received  within  ten  days. 

No  form  is  prescribed  for  the  assurance  of  the  Revenue  Department  that  the  alcohol 
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has  been  used  for  the  prescribed  porpoees  within  the  specified  time.  It  is  neoeesaiy  to 
make  oath  before  the  proper  officer  to  this  efiect,  giving  the  marks  of  the  alcohol  and  the 
date  of  the  original  application.  This  affidavit  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  CommissiQiier 
of  Internal  Revenue  through  the  Collector  of  the  district  in  which  the  Institution  is  located. 
Since  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertaiu  the  location  of  warehouses,  it  maj  be  proper  to 
mention  that  alcohol  may  be  obtained  promptly  under  the  foregoing  conditions  hool 
Messrs.  E.  N.  Cook  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  also  furnish  blanks. 

§  266.  InflammabiUty.^AX  ordinary  temperatures— 16-20''  C— a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water  containing  80  per  cent,  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol  cannot  be  ignited,  and 
promptly  extingfuishes  a  lighted  match  dipped  into  it ;  86  per  cent,  ignites  with  difficulty, 
and  the  flame  is  extinguished  by  the  lightest  current  of  air ;  40  and  46  per  cent  ignite 
more  readily,  but  bum  gently  and  slowly.  Even  65  per  cent,  does  not  burn  fiercely,  and 
the  flame  is  easily  extinguished.  Specimens  saturated  with  alcohol  are  more  combustible 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  alcohol. 

Other  Inflammable  Substatices.—SiiW  more  volatile  and  inflammable  are  the  ether,  ben- 
zine  and  spirits  of  turpentine  which  are  used  iu  anatomical  work. 

§  266.  Precautions  against  Fire. — Alcohol,  benzine,  ether,  and  spirits  of  turpentine  in 
bulk  should  be  stored  in  a  fire-proof  vault,  or  in  some  small  building  apart  from  valuable 
collections  and  apparatus.  In  the  laboratory  there  should  be  not  more  than  20  liters  of  95 
per  cent,  alcohol,  and  of  the  other  liquids  only  enough  for  current  uses.  All  of  them 
should  be  kept  in  glass  or  copper  vessels,  well  stoppered  and  at  a  safe  distance  from  nil 
lights  and  heating  apparatus.  They  should  never  be  opened  within  one  meter  of  a  light, 
and  if  there  is  a  current  of  air  toward  the  light,  the  distance  should  be  at  least  doubled. 

When  removed  from  alcohol  for  examination  or  dissection,  specimens  should  be  washed 
off  with  water,  and  kept  wet  with  the  15  per  cent,  glycerin  solution,  as  directed  elsewhere. . 
This  precaution  is  the  more  essential  when  anatomical  work  is  done  by  artificial  light. 

Cotton  and  cloths  which  have  been  saturated  with  alcohol  or  other  inflammable  liquids 
should  be  dried  on  trays  in  the  sun  or  wind  rather  than  near  a  fire.  Common  cotton 
should  be  thrown  away  after  use  in  alcohol,  but  absorbent  cotton  may  be  saved  if  thor- 
oughly dried. 

Safety  matches  are  to  be  preferred.  All  matches  should  be  kept  In  metal  or  glass 
boxes.  After  using,  matches  should  be  put  into  a  glass  or  metal  receptacle,  and  newr 
thrown  on  the  floor. 

Smoking  in  a  laboratory  where  alcohol  is  used  should  be  absolutely  forbidden. 

§  267.  Determination  of  the  Percentage  of  Alcohol  in  an 
Alcoholic  Liquid. — ^This  may  "be  done  by  means  of  either  a  Speci- 
fic Gravity  Hydrometer  or  an  Alcoometer  (alcoholometer).  For 
zoological  purposes  the  latter  instrument  is  more  convenient  and 
sufficiently  exact. 

§  268.  Alcoometer  (alcoholometer). — ^This  is  a  form  of  hydrome- 
ter or  areometer  especially  adapted  to  determining  the  volume  or 
weight  percentage  of  alcohol  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water. 

It  is  a  graduated  tube,  loaded  so  as  to  rest  vertically  in  any 
liquid  capable  of  floating  it.  The  alcoometer  of  TraUes  is  com- 
monly employed  in  this  country ;  it  indicates  the  volume  per  cent. 

In  pure  water  the  instrument  sinks  only  to  zero^  the  lower  end 
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of  the  scale.  In  absolute  alcohol  it  sinks  to  100,  the  upi)er  end. 
Mixtures  of  the  two  liquids  permit  it  to  sink  to  various  depths,  and 
the  number  coiTesi)ondin^  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  liquid  indicates 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  by  volume. 

A.  Alcohol  that  has  lieen  used  for  the  preservation  of  specimens  nsoallj  holds  in  solu- 
tion or  suspension  substances  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  alcohol  or  even  water.  Their 
presence  increases  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  and  causes  the  per  cent,  of  alcohol  to 
appear  less  than  it  really  is.  Old  alcohol  should  therefore  be  cleared  (§  294),  if  necessary, 
before  testing  with  the  aleoGmeter ;  but  filtration  will  not,  of  course,  remove  materials 
which  are  in  real  solution. 

B.  As  stated  by  Gtinther  (§  A,  697),  the  British  hydrometer  is  so  arranged  that  the 
sero  corresponds  with  proof  gpiriU  about  49  per  cent  The  other  grades  are  designated  as 
so  many  degrees  above  or  below  proof,  and  two  degrees  equal  but  one  per  cent.  For 
example,  our  95  per  cent,  alcohol  would  be  92  above  proof,  while  20  below  proof  would 
indicate  the  presence  of  89  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

§  269.  HydroTneter  Jar. — ^This  is  a  tall  and  narrow  glass  jar, 
mounted  on  a  foot.  The  alcohol  to  be  tested  is  i)oured  into  it,  and 
the  scale  may  be  read  through  the  glass. 

Any  glass  jar  of  sufildent  height  {e.  g.  the  8  x  10  in.  jar  of  WhitaU,  Tatum  &  Co.,  A), 
will  answer  in  using  the  alcodmeter,  but  the  narrowness  of  the  proper  hydrometer  jar 
requires  a  less  quantity  of  the  liquid,  and  the  scale  is  read  more  easily.  A  cylindrical 
graduate  on  a  foot,  and  holding  alK>ut  500  cc.,  makes  an  excellent  hydrometer  jar,  but  is 
more  expensive.  Finally,  a  cheap  one  may  be  made  by  corking  one  end  of  a  tali  lamp 
chimney  or  piece  of  large  glass  tubing,  and  fixing  it  into  a  hole  in  a  wooden  disk. 

Unless  care  is  sure  to  be  observed  in  introducing  the  aIco5meter,  a  piece  of  soft  sponge 
or  some  cotton  should  be  pushed  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 

§  270.  Changing  the  Percentage  of  Absolute  Alcohol  in  a 
BUxtare.— This  may  be  done  by  mixing  two  grades  of  alcohol,  or 
by  adding  water  to  one  of  them.  The  due  proportions  may  be 
ascertained  either  by  experiment  or  by  the  arithmetical  method 
known  as  aUigation  alternate. 

%  271.  MvZe  of  Alligation  Alternate. — Find  the  diflTerence  be- 
tween the  required  i)er  cent  and  the  i)er  cent  of  each  of  the  liquids 
to  be  combined.  Write  the  reciprocal  of  each  of  these  different 
numbers,  and  reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator.  The 
numerators  will  then  represent  the  proportionate  volumes  of  the 
two  liquids. 

EaDtt$nple9. — Water  and  95  per  cent,  alcohol  are  to  be  so  combined  that  the  per  cent,  of 
the  mixtnre  will  be50;95  —  50  =  45;60~00  (the  water)  =  50.  The  reciprocals  of  the 
two  numbers  are  ^  and  ^ ;  reduced  to  a  common  denominator,  these  fractions  become 
ilf  Mid  ^  respectlTely ;  hence  9  volumes  of  water  are  to  be  added  to  10  volumes  of  alco- 
hol.   On  the  alco^^meterthe  per  cent,  of  the  mixture  will  be  indicated  as  about  55. 

Again,  two  grades  of  alcohol,  respectively  75  and  80  per  cent.,  are  to  be  combined  so 
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that  the  per  cent,  of  the  mixture  shall  beSO;  50  —  80  =  20;  75  —  50  =  35.  The  redpio- 
cals  are  -f^  and  ^^  ;  reduced  to  a  common  denominator,  these  fractions  become  -^  and 
itvi  consequently  5  yolumes  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol  are  to  be  added  to  4  volumes  of  75 
per  cent,  in  order  that  the  per  cent,  of  the  mixture  may  be  50.  Upon  the  a]co5meter  the 
per  cent,  is  about  52. 

Owing  to  the  unequal  specific  gpravities  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  the  coi;traction  which 
occurs  when  they  are  mixed,  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  only  approximate,  is 
indicated  by  the  alco5meter.     They  are,  however,  sufficiently  close  for  most  purposes. 

When  liquids  of  different  specific  gravities  are  mixed,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
shaken  together  before  testing  with  the  alcoOmeter. 

§  272.  Determining  the  Ratio  hy  EocperiToent. — When  a  given 
volume  of  alcohol  is  to  be  made  either  stronger  or  weaker,  the  end 
may  be  reached  exi)erimentally  in  either  of  two  ways:  The  entire 
volume  of  the  alcohol  to  be  changed  may  be  placed  in  a  jar,  and 
the  modifying  liquid  —whether  water  or  weaker  or  stronger  alcohol- 
may  then  be  introduced  gradually  until  tlie  desired  per  cent  is 
attained ;  or  a  given  volume  of  the  alcohol  to  be  changed  may  be 
placed  in  the  hydrometer  jar,  and  given  volumes  of  the  other  liquid 
induced.  Having  ascertained  the  ratios,  larger  volumes  may  be 
mixed  accordingly. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  two  liquids  must  be  thoroughly  shaken 
or  stirred  together  before  testing. 

§  273.  Reduction  of  95  per  cent  Alcohol  hy  the  Addition  qf 
Water, — Since  this  is  the  change  most  frequently  made,  we  have 
ascertained  by  the  alcoometer  the  results  of  the  mixture  of  wat» 
and  alcohol  in  various  simple  ratios.  These  ratios  are  given  in  the 
following  Table : — 


VOLUMES. 

VOLUMES. 

REQUIRED  PER- 

RBQUntED PER- 
CENTAGE. 

CENTAGE. 

Alcohol. 

Water. 

Alcohol.      . 

Water. 

84 

6 

56 

1.1 

1 

82 

5 

48 

1 

78 

4 

45 

1.25 

75 

8 

42 

1.5 

67 

2 

85 

2 

62 

1.5 

80 

8 

60 

1.25 

22 

4 

59 

1.2 

§  274.  Water  to  he  Mixed  with  Alco7wl--l[  the  mixture  is  for  the  hardening  or  stonge 
of  specimens,  any  clean  water  will  answer.  But  if  for  the  exhibition  of  finished  prepan- 
tioDB,  the  water  shonld  be  either  distilled,  or  rain  water  filtered ;  otherwise  the  mixture  ii 
liable  to  be  clouded* 
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§  275.  The  ZSoononiios  of  Alc^oL — In  the  eeonomical  employ- 
ment of  alcohol,  four  matters  are  to  be  considered :  (1)  The  use  of 
different  grades  for  appropriate  purposes ;  (2)  The  prevention  of 
evaporation ;  (8)  The  avoidance  of  leakage ;  (4)  The  improvement 
of  "old"  (deteriorated)  alcohol. 

§  276.  The  Uae  of  Appropriate  Grades. — Upon  zoological  specimens  alcohol  is  em- 
ployed for  three  distinct  purposes :  preparation ;  storage ;  exhibition.  Different  degrees 
of  clearness  and  strength  are  needed  for  these  different  purposes,  and  the  safety  of  speci- 
mensy  economy,  and  the  appearance  of  collections  depend  upon  tho  use  of  each  grade  for 
its  appropriate  purpose.  For  example,  the  commercial  (95  per  cent.)  alcohol  is  just  strong 
enough  for  some  purposes,  much  too  strong  for  others,  and  needlessly  clear  and  pure  for 
others. 

The  following  remarks  apply  to  all  vertebrates,  and  the  more  general  ones  to  most 
invertebrates  also.  Among  the  invertebrates  the  jelly-fishes  and  some  other  soft  forms 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  preserved  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  most  of  the  rest  should  be 
treated  like  the  brains  and  embryos  of  vertebrates. 

§  277.  Strong  alcohol  coagnlates  the  tissnes  so  as  to  form  a  firm 
ectal  layer,  through  which  it  afterward  passes  with  difficulty. 
With  a  small  specimen,  the  only  objection  may  be  the  corrugation 
and  distortion  of  the  specimen.  But  with  a  lai^e  and  fleshy  one, 
the  outside  may  harden  while  the  interior  is  actually  decomposing. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  preserving  the  skeletal  muscles  and 
the  Umbs,  but  the  brain  and  abdominal  viscera,  especially  the  liver, 
are  not  only  more  prone  to  decomposition  than  the  muscles,  but 
naturally  excluded  by  them  from  the  alcohol.  Unless,  therefore, 
definite  raeasures  cure  taken  prior  to  immersion  (§  2S6),  some  of  the 
viscera  will  surely  faU.  to  be  preserved.  These  measures  will  vary 
according  to  the  size  Of  the  specimen  and  the  use  to  be  made  of 
it,  and,  under  some  circumstances,  the  opportunity  for  using  the 
required  instruments. 

§  278.  The  four  dccessory  measures  are  named  in  the  order  of 
their  simplicity :  (1)  Freely  opening  the  abdomen ;  (2)  Iiyecting 
alcohol  into  the  thorax  and  abdomen ;  (3)  Injection  of  alcohol  into 
the  large  hollow  viscera  ;  (4)  Injection  of  alcohol  into  the  arteries. 

§  279.  As  a  preliminary  to  any  of  them,  the  animal  should  be 
bled,  if  practicable,  while  under  the  influence  of  an  ansesthetic.  As 
aoon  as  the  oat  is  quite  asleep,  the  femoral  vessels  may  be  exposed 
as  directed  for  coarse  injections  (Fig.  89).  and  the  V.  femoralis 
divided.  When  the  venous  flow  slackens,  the  artery  may  be  oiwned. 
In  this  way  most  of  the  blood  in  the  larger  vessels  is  removed,  and 
preservation  is  facilitated. 
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%  280.  (1)  Freely  Opening  the  Abdomen.— Thia  is  sometimes,  as 
when  collecting  in  the  field,  the  only  practicable  method.  The  ah- 
domen  is  opened  by  a  longitudinal  incision  a  little  dextrad  of  the 
meson,  never — as  commonly  directed^on  the  meson  itself.  A  sec- 
ond incision  is  to  be  made  at  a  right  angle  with  the  first,  extending 
to  the  dextral  margin  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  these  two  incisions 
are  shown  in  Fig.  76,  but  the  transverse  one  should  not  cross  the 
meson. 

The  specimen  is  to  be  placed  in  52-67  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  hand 
introduced,  and  the  viscera  lifted  and  moved  slightly,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  penetration  of  the  liquid  to  all  parts ;  cotton  may  be  inter- 
j)osed.  The  liver  especially  should  be  displaced,  and — unless  its 
preservation  is  especially  desirable — most  of  it  should  be  removed, 
the  cholecyst  (gall  bladder)  being  left. 

§  281.  This  method  is  much  more  efficacious  if  combined  with 
the  third,  as  follows : — 

The  rectum  is  compressed  so  as  to  expel  its  contents  per  anum^ 
and  the  small  intestine  treated  in  like  manner,  if  its  contents  seem 
to  be  considerable.  The  stomach  is  manipulated  and  compressed 
so  as  to  expel  its  contents  through  the  mouth. .  A  slit  about  1  cm. 
long  is  then  made  in  the  free  surface  of  the  duodenum  near  the 
stomach,  and  alcohol  injected,  first  through  the  pylorus  into  the 
stomach,  and  then  into  the  small  intestine,  so  as  to  fill  both  it  and 
the  large.  The  escape  of  the  alcohol  from  the  anus  may  be  pre- 
vented by  a  plug  of  cotton.  For  all  injections  of  alcohol,  a  rub- 
ber bulb  syringe  is  more  convenient  than  one  with  a  piston.  After 
injecting,  it  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  out  with  water. 

The  lungs  may  be  filled  with  alcohol  by  passing  a  curved  cannla 
attached  to  a  rubber  tube  from  the  mouth  through  the  glottis,  or 
by  opening  the  trachea. 

§  282.  (2)  Injection  of  52-67  per  cent  Alcohol  into  the  Thorax 
and  Abdomen. — ^This  is  less  efficacious  than  the  other  methods,  but 
may  be  adopted  when  it  is  desirable  to  mutilate  a  specimen  as 
little  as  possible,  as  in  making  a  permanent  preparation  of  an  entire 
animal. 

The  incisions  for  the  introduction  of  the  canula  should  be  made 
obliquely,  so  as  to  leave  a  valvular  orifice  which  is  less  apt  to  per- 
mit the  escape  of  the  injected  liquid.  Both  sides  of  the  thorax 
should  be  injected.  Of  course  this  method  is  more  efficacious  if 
combined  with  the  third. 
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§  283.  (3)  Injection  of  52-67  per  cevi.  Alcohol  into  the  Stamachj 
Intestine^  and  i/wags. — If  the  left  hypochondrium  is  prominent,  or 
if  it  is  known  that  there  is  much  food  in  the  stomach,  the  entire 
abdomen  should  be  compressed,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  expel  the  con- 
tents through  the  mouth.  Pressure  of  the  abdomen  just  cephalad 
of  the  pubes  will  probably  expel  part  of  the  contents  of  the  large 
intestine,  and  most  of  the  rest  may  be  washed  out  with  water  intro- 
duced from  a  syringe  or  from  a  faucet.  Alcohol  should  then  be 
injected  into  the  abdomen,  as  directed  in  §  282,  or  the  cavity  may 
be  oi)ened,  as  directed  in  §  280.  In  the  latter  case,  both  the  stomach 
and  small  intestine  may  be  filled  from  the  duodenum.  In  the 
former,  alcohol  may  be  injected  into  the  large  intestine  through  the 
anus,  and  into  the  stomach  from  the  mouth.  The  anus  should  be 
plugged  with  cotton  to  retain  the  alcohol ;  if  the  stomach  is  filled 
only  moderately,  the  alcohol  wiU  probably  be  retained  by  it.  The 
lungs  may  be  filled  in  either  of  the  two  ways  mentioned  in  §  281. 

Of  course,  neither  of  the  three  measures  above  described  is 
of  direct  service  in  preserving  the  membral  muscles  or  the  brain. 
These  parts  are  immediately  reached  by  the  alcohol  only  according 
to  the  fourth  method,  which  is  efficacious  for  all  parts,  but  somewhat 
more  complicated  than  the  other  methods. 

§  284.  (4)  Injection  of  Alcohol  into  the  Arteries. — This  should 
be  done  in  all  cases  when  practicable,  or  unless  there  are  special 
objections.  With  entire  animals,  or  the  cephalic  or  caudal  halves, 
there  is  no  practical  difficulty ;  with  smaller  portions,  as  the  head 
or  a  single  limb,  it  may  be  necessary  to  tie  or  secure  with  compress- 
ors other  vessels  than  the  one  injected,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  alcohol ;  but  in  some  cases  even  this  may  be  omitted,  the  injec- 
tion being  done  in  a  dish,  so  that  the  escaping  alcohol  is  saved. 

The  following  directions  apply  particularly  to  the  cat: — 

K  the  entire  animal  is  to  be  preserved,  provide  at  least  2  liters 
of  84-95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  a  syringe  and  canula  of  appropriate 
size.  After  bleeding  (§  279),  close  the  vein  by  a  ligature  both  cen- 
trad  and  peripherad  of  the  point  of  division,  and  have  ready  a  small 
f  compressor  for  application  to  the  artery.  Inject  the  alcohol  into 
the  A.  femoralis,  as  directed  for  plaster  (see  Chap.  III.). 

Inject  the  alcohol  slowly,  so  as  to  give  it  time  for  penetrating 
the  smaller  vessels,  and  stop  as  soon  as  th^  resistance  is  decidedly 
increased,  lest  the  vessels  be  ruptured.  This  last  precaution  is 
indispensable  if  a  plaster  or  gelatin  injection  is  to  be  made  afterward. 
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Place  a  small  compressor  on  ttie  artery  just  cenkad  of  the  point 
of  iiyection,  and  withdraw  the  canula.  At  least  two  hours  should 
elapse  before  dissection  is  begun  or  an  injection  made  with  plaster 
or  gelatin.  In  the  interval  the  hair  may  be  clipped  (see  Chap.  \T.). 
After  clipping,  if  no  other  injection  is  to  be  made,  the  animal  may 
be  placed  in  alcohol,  42-55  per  cent. 

§  285.  If  only  the  cephalic  half  of  the  body  is  to  be  preserved, 
not  more  than  one  liter  of  alcohol  may  be  needed,  and  the  operation 
of  abdominal  transection  should  be  carried  as  far  as  to  open  the 
abdomen  and  puncture  the  diaphragm  (§  238). 

Then,  in  place  of  removing  the  viscera  at  once,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Grasp  the  rectum  as  far  caudad  as  possible,  and  force  its  con- 
tents cephalad.  Place  two  ligatures  on  it  (Pig.  41),  about  one  cm. 
apart,  and  cut  between  them. 

With  the  scissors  and  tracer  divide  the  mesentery  of  the  large 
intestine  and  that  of  the  small  intestine,  to  a  point  opposite  the 
cephalic  end  of  the  left  kidney  (Fig.  101,  ren). 

Pass  a  strong  thread  from  this  point  around  the  stomach  and 
liver,  1-2  cm.  from  the  diaphragm,  and  tie  it  very  firmly.  The  lig- 
ature should  cut  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

With  the  tracer  expose  the  aorta  opi)osite  the  caudal  end  of  the  left 
kidney.  Open  the  aorta  as  directed  (Chap.  IV.)  for  the  A.femoralis. 
Inject  alcohol  as  directed  (§  284) ;  then  inject  alcohol  into  the  lungs 
as  directed  in  §  281.  Kemove  the  abdominal  viscera  by  an  incision 
1-2  cm.  caudad  of  the  ligature,  taking  care  not  to  displace  the  latter. 

§  286.  Treatment  of  Special  Organs  and  Tissues. — ^The  blood 
should  be  washed  off  with  water  or  weak  brine.  Very  vascular 
parts,  like  the  liver  or  spleen,  should  be  gently  manipulated  so  as 
to  expel  most  of  the  blood. 

In  respect  to  the  strength  of  alcohol  required,  the  soft  parts 
form  three  groups,  as  follows  : — 

Brains^  embryos^  the  liver ^  spleen^  the  glands^  and  most  inver- 
tebrates should  be  laid  upon  cotton  in  natural  attitudes,  first  in 
alcohol  of  52-67  per  cent.  ;  after  two  days  in  95  per  cent,  for  a 
week ;  lastly,  for  exhibition  or  storage,  in  75-95  per  cent 

Mti^ciilar  organs^  including  the  heart  and  alimentary  canai^ 
may  be  hardened  and  permanently  preserved  in  42-55  per  cent 
The  same  strength  is  adapted  to  most  entire  animals. 
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LigameTds^  boneSy  and  cartilages  should  be  placed  in  42-55  -per 
cent  for  two  days,  and  then  kept  in  22-30  per  cent. 

When  the  same  specimen  contains  two  or  more  of  these  kinds  of 
organs,  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  should  be  adapted  to  the  more 
I)erishable,  provided  these  latter  are  to  be  fully  preserved. 

For  injection  into  the  viscera  or  abdomen,  52-67  per  cent. ;  for 
arterial  injection,  84-95  i)er  cent.,  is  to  be  preferred,  but  any 
strength  above  30  per  cent,  would  be  of  some  service. 

While  hardening,  specimens  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

§  287.  Fresh  Specimens  should  not  be  in  contact  with  the  sides 
of  the  vessel.  In  order  that  all  parts  may  be  reached  by  the  alco- 
hol, the  specimen  should  be  suspended  so  as  to  hang  freely,  or  cot- 
ton or  "excelsior"  interposed  between  the  jar  and  parts  which 
would  be  in  contact  with  it,  or  the  si)ecimen  jar  laid  ui)on  one  side, 
and  shifted  daily  for  a  week,  so  that  no  part  of  the  specimen  is  in 
contact  for  more  than  24  hours.  With  well-preserved  specimens, 
this  precaution  need  not  be  observed. 

§  288.  Fleadhle  Specimens.— IS  it  is  desirable  that  flexible  si)e- 
cimens  should  harden  without  contortion,  they  should  be  suspended 
from  the  cover  of  the  jar,  or  the  jar  itself  laid  upon  the  side,  as  sug- 
gested in  §  287 ;  it  is  safer  to  place  the  jar  upon  a  tray.  The  mouth 
end  should  be  slightly  raised  and  very  securely  closed. 

§  289.  Amount  of  Alcohol  Required. — With  fresh  specimens  the 
alcohol  should  not  be  less  than  twice  the  volume  of  the  specimen. 
The  results  are  more  satisfactory  if  the  ratio  is  as  4  : 1.  The  smaller 
amount  may  be  more  safely  used  with  specimens  when  alcohol  has 
been  injected  into  the  arteries  (§  286). 

A.  Specimens  which  have  been  once  saturated  with  alcohol  may  be  stored  or  placed 
on  exhibition  in  the  minimum  quantity  required  to  cover  them  ;  in  this  way  a  single  jar 
or  can  may  hold  a  large  number  of  specimens.  But  fresh  or  partly  preserved  specimens, 
especially  of  viscera,  should  have  plenty  of  space  and  abundance  of  alcohol.  Neverthe- 
less, experienced  collectors  are  sometimes  led  to  fill  a  jar  with  fresh  specimens,  in  the 
hope,  apparently,  that  the  inevitable  laws  of  decay  will  be  overruled  in  their  favor.  In 
most  cases,  a  single  well-preserved  specimen  is  of  more  value  to  science  than  ten  which 
have  been  insufficiently  cared  for.     What  U  worth  preserving  at  all  is  worth  preserving  well. 

B.  With  museum  specimens,  and  for  exhibition,  the  odor  of  the  alcohol  is  less  impor- 
tant ;  but  the  clearness  and  strength  are  essential. 

C.  Old  alcohol,  whether  filtered  or  not,  may  be  used  for  storage,  and  for  the  pri- 
mary treatment  of  some  fresh  specimens. 

§  290.  Provisional  Preparations.— li  is  not  always  possible  or 
even  desirable  to  make  the  final  preparation  of  a  part  upon  a  fresh 
si)ecimen,  or  immediately  upon  the  reception  of  one  in  alcohol.    In 
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these  cases,  however,  if  the  scope  of  the  final  preparation  is  deter- 
mined, most  of  the  parts  not  involved  may  be  removed  at  once,  thus 
saving  alcohol  or  storage  room,  and — if  the  specimen  is  fresh — ^insur- 
ing the  more  complete  access  of  the  alcohol.  This  measure  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  case  of  viscera  or  massive  muscular  organs, 
and  especially  the  brain  of  large  animals  and  man.  Even  with  Ihe 
brain  of  the  cat,  if  the  aulic  region,  for  instance,  is  to  be  examined, 
it  is  well  to  remove  the  dorsal  and  lateral  parts  of  the  hemispheres. 

§  291.  Deterioration  of  AlcohoL — During  its  use  upon  speci- 
mens, alcohol  is  subject  to  four  kinds  of  deterioration  :— 

It  may  become  colored  by  solution  of  coloring  matters ;  turbid 
jfrom  the  suspension  of  small  i)articles ;  offensive  from  the  solution 
of  malodorous  matters;  and  weak  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
pure  alcohol,  the  impartation  of  alcohol  to  the  specimen,  the  ab- 
straction of  water  from  the  si)ecimen,  and  the  absorption  of  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere. 

§  292.  Purification. — Aside  from  distillation  for  the  sake  of 
strengthening,  alcohol  may  be  purified  and  improved  in  three  ways : 
settling  ;  filtration  for  clearing  ;  filtration  for  deodorizing. 

§  293.  Settling. — Let  the  alcohol  stand  for  a  few  hours  undis- 
turbed. Place  a  second  jar  close  to  it,  so  that  the  first  need  not  he 
carried,  and  pour  the  alcohol  into  it  very  carefully,  and  without 
reversing  the  tilt  until  the  dregs  begin  to  approach  the  mouth.  If 
the  alcohol  is  less  than  20  i)er  cent.,  or  if  the  dregs  are  very  foul, 
they  should  be  thrown  away.  But  usually  the  dregs  should  be 
poured  into  a  more  slender  jar,  and  allowed  to  settle  a  second  time. 

§  294.  Filtration  for  Clearing. — ^When  alcohol  is  simply  some- 
what turbid,  as  usually  is  the  case  after  the  settling,  or  if  its  in- 
tended use  does  not  require  deodorizing,  the  following  process  is 
sufficient :  Push  some  cotton  into  the  narrow  part  of  a  large  tunnel, 
set  the  tunnel  into  a  jar,  and  cover  it  closely.  According  to  the 
compactness  of  the  cotton  will  the  alcohol  filter  through  more  or 
less  rapidly,  and  with  greater  or  less  change  of  color  and  clearness. 
The  same  cotton  should  not  be  used  a  second  time. 

\  A.  Clearing:  may  be  effected  at  the  same  time  with  deodoriziDg,  if  the  perforated  Bd 
'   of  the  filter  to  be  described  is  covered  with  muslin,  and  if  one  or  more  layers  of  muslin 

arc  80  placed  that  the  alcohol  must  pass  through  them  before  reaching  the  animal  charcoal. 
B.  During  the  filtration  of  alcohol,  unless  it  is  conducted  into  a  receiver  with  a  month 

just  large  enough  to  receive  the  discharging  end  of  the  funnel,  or  the  tube  connected 

therewith,  let  these  pass  through  a  hole  in  a  metal,  wooden,  or  pasteboard  cover  of 

the  jar. 
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§  295.  FiltratUm  for  Deodorization  and  Decoloration. — ^This 
requires  the  use  of  animal  charcoal^  and  should  follow  the  settling 
and  clearing  already  described. 

Any  kind  of  water  filter  containing  animal  charcoal  may  be 
used,  but  the  simpler  and  cheaper  forms  are  sufficient,  and  the  char- 
coal should  be  capable  of  renewal.  Such  is  the  earthenware  filter 
made  for  water  under  the  direction  of  our  colleague,  Prof  A.  A. 
Breneman,  and  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Rankin  &  Son  of  Ithaca.  Un- 
less the  alcohol  is  clear,  the  i)erforated  lid  should  be  wrapped  in  a 
cloth,  and  two  or  more  layers  of  cloth  placed  over  the  top  of  the  fil- 
ter, resting  on  the  lid,  so  that  the  alcohol  may  be  cleared  of  sus- 
pended impurities  before  it  reaches  the  charcoal.  In  the  absence 
of  a  proper  filter,  a  bag  of  the  charcoal  may  be  pushed  firmly  into 
a  large  tunnel ;  the  tunnel  for  this  purpose  should  have  the  smaller 
end  larger  than  usual. 

§  006.  Crjfstalline  DepomU, — ^From  some  specimens,  espedallj  brains,  strong  alcohol 
extracts  sabstanoes  which  are  precipitated  as  white  crystals  when  the  percentage  of  alco- 
hol Is  diminished  or  the  temperature  lowered.  The  resulting  turbidity  and  clouding  of 
t]>e  glass  require  a  thorough  washing  of  the  specimen  and  the  jar,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
tloohol.  The  old  alcohol  should  settle  in  a  cool  place,  and  then  be  filtered  through 
cotton.    Even  after  filtering,  it  should  be  used  only  for  hardening  and  storage. 

When  two  grades  of  "  old  alcohol/'  whether  filtered  or  not,  are  mixed,  the  deposits 
aboye  mentioned  are  liable  to  occur ;  hence,  if  a  clear  mixture  is  desired,  a  trial  should  be 
made  first  with  small  quantities  of  (he  liquids. 

§  207.  Strengthening, — So  far  from  increasing,  the  strength  of  alcohol  is  likely  to  be 
reduced  by  the  processes  of  filtration  and  settling,  especially  unless  precautions  are  taken 
against  evaporation.  A  slight  improvement  may  be  efibcted  by  treatment  with  quick- 
lime, and  distillation  is,  of  oonrse,  an  efficient  means.  The  readier  method,  however,  is 
simply  to  add  to  the  weaker  spirit  enough  95  per  cent,  alcohol  to  impart  to  the  mixture 
the  required  strength  (§§  271,  272). 

When  alcohol  is  purchased  at  retail,  none  should  be  wasted.  But  if  it  is  obtained  free 
of  tax,  it  is  sometimes  cheaper  to  throw  away  the  weaker  grades,  especially  the  dregs  after 
settling,  rather  than  to  spend  much  time  in  their  improvement. 

§  298.  Alcohol  Vapor..— The  antiseptic  and  preservative  proj)- 
erties  of  the  vapor  of  alcohol  may  be  utilized  in  two  ways  : — 

(1)  Upon  Frefh  8pecimen$, — When  a  fresh  specimen  is  to  be  dissected  somewhat  rap- 
Idly,  say  within  one  week  in  warm  weather,  or  two  or  three  in  cold,  it  will  keep  with 
little  change  if  placed  in  a  close  vessel  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  enough  95  per  cent,  alco- 
hol to  keep  the  atmosphere  completely  saturated  with  the  vapor.  In  these  cases  the  skin 
should  be  removed  only  as  needed,  and  the  exposed  parts  covered,  when  not  under  exam- 
ination, with  cloths  wrung  out  in  alcohol. 

(2)  Aleohoiie  Specimens, — Any  specimen  which  has  been  acted  upon  throughout  by 
alcohol  win  keep  almost  indefinitely  in  the  vapor.  Hence,  in  some  cases,  especially  where 
a  spedmeo  is  under  daily  dissection,  after  it  has  been  fuUy  saturated  with  alcohol,  the 
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latter  may  be  poured  off,  and  a  small  amount  of  strong  -alcohol  left  at  the  bottom  (^  the 
jar. 

In  this  case,  however,  if  water  or  the  wetting  liqnid  has  been  applied  to  the  specimen, 
a  little  alcohol  should  be  poured  over  it  whenever  it  is  retnmed  to  the  jar,  or  tliat  whidi 
is  alreadj  at  the  bottom  may  be  shaken  up  so  as  to  moisten  the  surface. 

§  299.  Methyl  Alcohol. — ^This  is  more  often  called  wood  tpirU  or  wood  naphtha.  Its 
odor  is  unpleasant,  and  it  is  not  used  as  beverage.  In  England  it  is  said  that  no  tax  is 
imposed  upon  a  mixture  containing  11  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol.  In  this  conntry  it  is 
not  subject  to  tax,  but  costs  about  $1.50  per  gallon.  According  to  GOnther  (A,  697).  it  is 
less  efficient  than  ethyl  alcohol  as  a  preservative,  at  least  for  fishes.  Hence,  when  ethyl 
alcohol  can  be  had  free  of  tax,  there  is  no  object  in  using  the  methylic  variety ;  even  wh^i 
the  former  costs  its  full  retail  price,  nnless  large  quantities  were  wanted,  the  saving  in 
cost  would  hardly  compensate  for  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  wood  spirit. 

§  300.  Wiokersheimer's  Liquid. — Several  formnlfie  for  making 
this  preservative  have  been  published  in  this  country,  as,  e.  g.,  in 
**The  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  March,  1880,  p.  717 ;  "  The  Med- 
ical Kecord,"  April  17,  1880,  and  April  30,  1881,  p.  601. 

In  the  last  named,  it  is  stated  that  the  original  formala  has  been  altered,  and  that 
Messrs.  Poetz  &  Flohr  of  Berlin  prepare  two  kinds,  one  intended  for  injections,  and  the 
other  for  immersing  bodies.    Their  composition  is  as  follows  : — 


Arsenious  acid 

Sodium  chloride 

Potassium  sulphate. 
Potassium  nitrate. . . 
Potassium  carlx>Date 

Water 

Glycerin 

Wood  naphtha 


Immersion. 

12 

grams. 

60 

** 

160 

€t 

18 

«t 

15 

€t 

10 

liters. 

4 

** 

.75 


According  to  the  previous  article  in  the  **  Record,"  the  various  salts  are  to  be  dissolved 
in  the  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  is  to  be  cooled  and  filtered  before  the  other  two 
liquids  are  added.  It  is  probable  that  the  cheaper  glycerin  will  answer,  and  that  ordinary 
(ethyl)  alcohol  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  methylic  variety  which  is  specified. 

Application. — Preparations  that  are  to  be  preeerved  dry  are  immersed  in  the  liquid  for 
6-12  days  according  to  size,  and  then  dried  in  the  open  air. 

Hollow  organs,  like  the  lungs,  must  be  filled  with  the  liquid,  then  laid  in  a  vessel  of 
the  same,  and  afterward  distended  with  air  and  dried. 

Our  own  experience  with  this  liquid  does  not  enable  us  to  g^ve  a  decided  opinion  as  to 
its  merits.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  answer  a  good  purpose  with  preparations 
of  the  ligaments,  and  of  hollow  viscera  where  flexibility  is  desired.  With  dry  inflated 
preparations,  the  cheaper  and  simpler  arseniate  of  soda  is  equally  efficacious,  while  all 
ordinary  **  wet  preparations"  are,  in  our  opinion,  more  surely  and  conveniently  preserved 
by  alcohol. 

§  301.  Chloral  Hydrate.— A  solution  of  this  substance  has  been  used  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
Keen  and  some  other  anatomists.    The  results  seem  to  be  satisfactory  in  most  respects 
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00  &r  as  coneerns  man  and  other  Vertebmtes,  bat  less  so  with  the  Invertebrates,  at 
least  as  reported  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Keen. 

Dr.  Keen  has  published  two  papers  upon  the  subject  (1  and  2),  and  kindly  permits  us 
to  print  the  following  brief  statement  of  his  experience  up  to  November  1,  1881  :— 

**  As  to  the  strength  of  the  solution,  I  should  use  20-80  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
[This  is  4-6  per  cent,  or  in  the  prc^portion  of  1  gram  of  cliloral  to  24-16  cc.  of  water.] 
For  the  Invertebrates  and  for  vegetable  tissues,  my  own  experience,  though  limited,  is 
fiivorable.    It  preserves  vertebrate  organs,  excepting  the  brain,  for  a  few  years  at  least. 

1  have  had  no  failure,  and  some  of  my  specimens  are  now  nine  years  old.  The  colors  are 
rather  less  affected  than  by  alcohol.  The  jars  do  not  need  to  be  hermetically  sealed,  hence 
the  specimens  are  always  accessible.  The  specimens  are  also  less  apt  to  dry  when  exposed. 
The  cost  of  the  solution  is  much  leas  than  that  of  alcohol  on  which  the  tax  is  [)aid.  For 
the  pieservaUon  of  human  subjects  for  dissection,  it  is  most  excellent,  excepting  that 
it  will  not  keep  them  very  long  in  hot  weather,  and  is  not  well  adapted  for  keeping  them 
over  the  summer.  For  use  in  cool  and  cold  weather,  and  especially  for  the  dissection  of 
nerves,  it  holds  its  own." 

The  foregoing  statements  from  so  distinguished  an  anatomist  certainly  warrant  a  care* 
f ul  trial  of  chloral ;  our  own  experience  is  as  yet  too  limited  for  the  publication  of  the 
results. 

§  302.  Brine. — ^A  saturated  solution  of  rock  or  daily  salt  is  sometimes  used  alone  for 
the  temporary  preservation  of  anatomical  material ;  it  is  said  to  be  more  efficacious  when 
the  specimen  is  previously  injected  with  a  saturated  solution  of  arseniato  of  soda.  In  one 
of  the  leading  medical  schools  of  this  country  this  plan  is  successfully  and  economically 
followed  for  keeping  human  subjects  even  throTigh  the  summer  months. 

§  303.  Exhibition  and  Storage  of  Alcx>holic  Specimens. — As 
was  stated  in  §  262,  while  alcohol  is  a  perfectly  eflScient  preservative 
so  far  as  concerns  aU  vertebrates,  its  cost,  volatility,  and  corrosive 
action  necessitate  certain  measures  which  may  be  conveniently  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  the  storage  and 
exhibition  of  specimens. 

§  304.  Temporary  Storage.— For  this  purpose,  and  for  brief 
transportation,  alcoholic  specimens  may  be  placed  in  vessels  made 
of  wood  or  earthenware  or  any  kind  of  metal ;  but  vessels  so  em- 
ployed  should  be  carefully  examined  as  often  as  once  a  month,  so 
as  to  guard  against  evaporation,  leakage,  or  rusting. 

Leakage  or  evaporation  are  readily  detected  from  the  diminution  of  alcohol  or  the 
dampness  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  or  of  the  floor,  but  rusting  may  not  be  apparent  until 
loss  or  damage  has  occurred.  When  alcoholic  specimens  are  kept  in  tin  ware,  the  metal 
is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  corroded  at  some  point  of  contact  with  a  specimen.  A 
mass  of  rust  is  formed  which  may  prevent  the  escape  of  the  alcohol  so  long  as  the  speci- 
mens are  undisturbed.  But  this  rust  is  liable  to  be  dislodged  by  any  movement,  or  even 
by  a  blow  upon  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  permit  the  escape  of  the  alcohol. 

§  805.  Leakage  from  Imperfect  Olaes  Vessels. — Small  jars  and  vials  sometimes  have 
small  holes  or  cracks  which  escape  notice  at  the  time  of  filling,  but  which  permit  the  loss 
of  alcohol  and  the  damage  of  the  contents.  In  some  cases,  part  of  the  bottom  of  a  small 
jar  may  be  so  thin  that  it  is  pulled  off  by  simply  adhering  to  the  paint  of  a  shelf. 
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§  806.  Cork%  sboald  be  used  only  for  brief  transportation  or  temporaij  storage.  The 
best  of  tbem  are  insufficient  barriers  against  either  evaporation  or  leakage,  and  the  poorer 
ones  should  not  be  used  at  all  with  specimens.  Corks  may  be  rendered  more  secure  by 
soaking  in  oil,  or  covering  over  with  vaseline,  or  with  a  solution  of  paraffine  in  bensoe, 
benzole,  or  turpentine.    Bvbber  stoppers  are  sometimes  used. 

'       §  807.   Okua  Dishes  and  Boxes, — The  anatomist  has  use  for  glass  dishes  of  almost  eveiy 

size.     A  few  sixes  are  kept  in  stock  by  Messrs.  Berge  (A,  No.  257),  and  Whitall,  Tatum  & 

Co.  (A,  No.  2265).    Covere  for  them  may  be  cut  from  window  glass,  or  these  or  other 

sizes  may  be  ordered  to  have  the  edges  ground  for  the  reception 

of  covers  ground  near  the  edge. 

The  covered  box  shown  in  Fig.  81  is  very  useful  for  the  hard- 
ening of  brains  and  other  small  specimens.  The  largest  fdze  ad- 
vertised by  the  firms  above  mentioned  (Nos.  202  and  2590)  has  a 
capacity  of  nearly  500  cc.,  and  costs  $3.80  per  dozen. 

The  covers  of  these  boxes  and  dishes  do  not  fit  accurately,  and 
their  contents  should  be  under  constant  supervision. 

§  808.  Metal  Boxes. — As  the  name  implies,  the  box  usually 
difiere  from  the  jar  or  the  can  in  its  relatively  greater  horizontal 

Fia     Qi  Covered   ®***^*  *^^  ^^  having  a  cover  which  is  coextensive  with  the  box, 

Glabs  Box  •   x  25  •  *°^  ^®  readily  removed  and  replaced.    The  accessibility  of  the 
§  307.  '  '  contents  thus  compensates  partly  for  the  evaporation  of  the  alco- 

hol which  must  occur  in  some  degree.  The  cover  should  fit 
closely  and  have  a  wide  flange,  but  such  a  box  should  be  xmder  constant  supervifiion. 
Liarge  boxes  should  be  supported  by  an  outer  box  of  wood. 

For  the  preservation  of  cats  while  under  occasional  examination,  a  box  of  galvanized 
iron  may  be  60  cm.  long,  40  wide,  and  25  deep.  An  entire  cat  may  rest  in  it  lengthwise, 
and  either  the  cephalic  or  caudal  half  crosswise.  Around  the  inside,  half  way  from  the 
bottom,  extends  a  ledge  on  which  may  be  laid  a  metal  plate  perforated  with  holes  2-3 
cm.  in  diameter.  On  this  plate  may  be  placed  a  second  tier  of  specimens,  which  are  thus 
kept  from  pressing  upon  those  at  tho  bottom.  If  preferred,  the  bottom  may  contain  only 
alcohol,  the  vapor  of  which  will  suffice  for  the  keeping  of  the  specimens  upon  the  plate, 
provided  they  have  been  already  thoroughly  saturated  with  alcohol.  The  box  may  be 
supported  upon  bosses  or  upon  short  movable  legs.    The  cost  of  such  a  box  is  $4-$^. 

§  309.  Exhibition  or  Permanent  Storage.— For  these  purposes, 

and  for  transportation  occupying  more  than  a  month,  alcoholic 
specimens  can  be  safely  entrusted  only  to  tightly  closing  vessels  of 
glass,  copper,  zinc  or  galvanized  iron.  Of  course,  glass  must  be 
used  for  exhibition  ;  it  is  also  cheaper  than  metal  for  tightly  closing 
vessels,  provided  the  risk  of  breakage  is  not  regarded. 

§  810.  Metal  Cans.— Three  kinds  of  metal  cans  are  useful  in  connection  with  alco- 
holic specimens.  For  bringing  alcohol  from  the  barrel,  and  for  containing  the  supply  for 
current  use,  the  ordinary  five-gallon  oil  can  is  well  adapted,  especially  if  provided  with  a 
faucet  from  which  the  alcohol  may  be  drawn  into  jars  without  lifting  or  tipping  the  can. 
The  small  gallon  or  half-gallon  can  is  desirable  for  pouring  the  alcohol  into  small  vials. 
These  cans  may  be  made  of  tin,  but  copper  is  more  secure. 

8crew4op  Cans. — For  the  permanent  stora^^e  of  alcoholic  specimens,  especially  if  occa^ 
sional  moving  is  necessary,  copper  cans  with  screw-tops  are  desirable.    They  are  more 
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expenBive  tlian  jars  of  the  same  capacity,  bat  are  less  subject  to  injory,  especiallj  during 
tnmsportation. 

A  convenient  size  has  the  following  dimensions  :  Height,  80  cm. ;  diameter,  40  cm. ; 
diameter  of  the  orifice,  26  cm. ;  capacity,  30-35  liters.  The  rings  of  the  screw-top  are  made 
of  brass,  and  should  not  weigh  over  1300  grams.  The  bottom  should  be  protected  from 
abrasion  by  bosses.  (At  the  Museum  of  Ck>mp.  Zoology  in  Cambridge  each  can  is  enclosed 
in  a  wooden  case  which  fiEicilitates  handling  and  may  be  used  in  transportation.)  The  edge 
of  the  coyer -ring  is  notched  for  the  admission  of  the  iron  bar  with  which  it  is  screwed  or 
unscrewed.  Such  a  can  costs  $10-$12 ;  this  is  more  than  the  cost  of  a  glass  jar  of 
equal  capacity,  but  the  latter  is  liable  to  break,  especially  during  transportation,  while  the 
can  is  practically  indestructible. 

§  311.  Qlasfl  Jars. — With  the  exceptions  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going sections,  glass  is  to  be  preferred  for  all  alcoholic  specimens. 
Glass  jars  may  be  considered  in  five  groups :  fruit  jars ;  specimen 
jars  with  covers ;  specimen  jars  with  neck  and  ground  glass  stop- 
pers; welted  jars;  cotnpressed  jars. 

§  812.  I^it  Jars. — ^There  are  many  styles  of  these,  but  most  of  them  are  made  of 
more  or  less  opaque  glass.  The  orifice  is  seldom  more  than*  5.5  cm.  in  diameter.  They 
are  thus  unsuited  for  exhibition  or  for  holding  wide  specimens ;  but  their  cheapness  and 
strength  adapt  them  well  for  the  storage  and  transportation  of  such  specimens  as  they 
wOl  contain. 


Fig.  82.— Wide  Mouthed  SPBCiifSN  Jabs  with  Coyeb;  §  813. 


g  818.  Wide  Mouthed  Jars  with  Cof>er9~-{Fig,  82).— These  are  made  on  the  general 
pattern  of  the  "  Millville  "  fruit  jar,  but  are  of  clear  glass,  and  have  mouths  nearly  as 
wide  as  the  jars ;  the  coyer  has  a  ring  from  which  specimens  may  be  suspended.  Messrs. 
WhitaU.  Tatum  &  Co.,  in  addition  to  what  is  said  in  their  catalogue  (A,  2800),  wiU  send  a 
price  list  of  18  sizes,  ranging  from  4x8  in.  to  28  x  9.  The  following  special  lengths  of 
standard  widths  have  been  made  by  the  same  firm  at  the  following  prices  for  each  jar : 
18  X  8  in.,  $1.15  ;  28  X  4,  $2.05 ;  82  x  4,  $3.80 ;  these  tall  jars  are  provided  with  a  "  foot." 

These  jars  are  of  course  less  handsome  than  the  glass  stoppered  kind,  but  their  strength 
sad  cheapness  well  adapt  them  for  museum  and  laboratory  use. 
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§  814.  Oku9  Stoppered  Jan.—Theee  are  made  to  order  by  any  extensive  glaas  masa- 
factorj.  The  Dorflinger  Glass  Company,  White  Mills,  Wayne  Ck).,  Pa.,  issue  a  price  lisl  of 
61  different  sixes,  ranging  from  2  x  1  in.  to  22  x  7. 


§  815.    Welted  Jari-^Fig.  I 
strengthened  by  a  constriction. 


Fio.  88.— Welted  Vial  fob  the  Bbazn  ob 
Heabt  of  the  Cat  ;  slightly  redaoed ;  g  814 


).^With  the  specimen  jars  above  described,  the  neck  is 
This  involves  one  of  two  alternatives  :  either  the  sped- 
men  most  be  more  or  less  compressed  in 
entering  or  leaving  the  jar,  or  the  body 
of  the  jar  is  needlessly  large.  With 
some  kinds  of  specimens  these  are  not 
very  serious  objections.  But  with  brains 
and  embryos  it  is  desirable  that  all  pres- 
sure should  be  avoided,  and  also  that 
they  should  be  close  to  the  side  of  tbe 
jar.  For  such  specimens  the  jars  should 
be  of  uniform  diameter  throughout,  and 
the  requisite  thickening  at  the  mouth 
may  bo  gained  by  a  icelt. 

The  size  represented  in  Fig.  88  is 
adapted  to  the  brain  or  the  heart  of  the 
cat.  Its  inside  measures  are  4  cm.  wide, 
and  6  cm.  to  the  lower  border  of  the  part 
which  is  ground  for  the  stopper.  A 
smaller  size  of  the  same  height,  bat 
only  8  cm.  in  diameter,  is  adapted  for 
either  half  of  the  brain.  Both  sizes  are 
made  to  ordjer  by  Messrs.  Whitall,  Ta- 
tum  &  Co.  for  $2.50  per  dozen. 

§  816.  Compreised  Jaf».— The  ordi- 
nary circular  jar  is  poorly  adapted  for  the 
display  of  flat  specimens  like  frozen  sec- 
tions and  some  fishes.  Messrs.  Whitall, 
Tatum  &  Co.  have  molds  for  two  sizes  of 
compressed  jars  similar  to  the  photog- 
raphers' "  bath."  They  are  15  cm.  high 
and  21  or  12  cm.  wide.  ITie  larger  cost 
$12  per  dozen,  and  the  smaller  $6.  The 
tops  are  level  and  ground  off  for  thm 
glass  covers,  which  may  be  cemented  on. 
The  covers  cost  a  small  sum  in  addition 
to  the  price  of  the  jars. 


§  317.  Cleaning  Jars.— When  large  enough,  jars  should  be 
washed  on  the  inside  with  a  sponge.  If  they  will  not  admit  the 
hand,  the  washing,  may  be  done  with  a  swab  made  by  iying  a 
sponge  upon  the  end  of  a  stick,  or  with  the  bottle  brusheSy  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  Pig.  34.  For  long  jars  and  large  tubes  there  are 
bottle  brusTies  with  long  handles ;  or  a  wire  may  be  attached  to  the 
handle  of  a  short  brush  ;  or  the  ring  of  the  handle  may  be  cut  off, 
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and  the  end  of  the  wire  let  into  a  hole  in  a  stick  of  the  desired  length. 
If  the  jar  is  greasy,  it  may  be  cleaned  perfectly  by  means  of  the 
liquid  soap  (§  248). 

After  washing,  glass  jars  should  be  well  rinsed  with  clean  water, 
and  dried  with  a  soft  but  not  linty  towel,  and  finally— if  for  the 
exhibition  of  specimens — ^polished  inside  and  out  with  a  bit  of  old 
silk  or  chamois  leather. 


o 


Fig.  84.— Bottle  Brush  ;  reduced ;  §  816. 


§  318.  Display  of  Alcoholic  Specimens.— Of  course  the  alco- 
hol should  be  clear  and  the  jar  clean ;  but  as  the  jars  are  commonly 
cylindrical  while  many  specimens  are  more  or  less  compressed,  the 
surface  of  the  specimen  is  sometimes  undesirably  distant  from  the 
side  of  the  jar,  and  the  image  is  distorted  by  the  intervening  liquid. 
When  the  compressed  jars  mentioned  in  §  315  are  not  available,  a 
smaller  botUe  or  jar  of  clear  glass  may  be  introduced  so  as  to  crowd 
the  specimen  against  one  side  of  the  jar.  The  inner  jar  must  be 
loaded  with  lead  or  filled  with  alcohol  or  water  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  just  sink  it  in  the  alcohol.  If  water  is  used,  the  smaller  jar  must 
be  very  tightly  closed.    See  Appendix,  §  1456. 

As  a  rule,  an  exhibition  jar  should  contain  only  one  specimen. 

§  319.  Faddng  Alcoholic  Specimens  for  Traiisportation. — 
There  are  certain  precautions  of  general  application,  but  the  details 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  specimens  and  the  conditions  of 
transportation. 

In  most  cases  the  specimens  should  be  packed  before  the  alcohol 
is  poured  in,  and  the  vessel  should  always  \>q  filled. 

Unless  a  pail  is  used,  or  a  box  or  basket  with  an  unmistakable 
handle,  and  *'This  side  up'^  prominently  inscribed,  the  package 
should  be  prepared  for  any  position. 

In  respect  to  transportation,  specimens  may  be  grouped  as 
coarse^  delicate^  and  scaly. 

Coarse  Specimens. — ^TJnder  this  head  come  most  entire  examples 
of  the  larger  number  of  vertebrates.    These,  or  their  firmer  parts, 
may  be  packed  with  no  precaution  other  than  to  fill  the  vacancies 
with  hay  or  "  excelsior"  before  introducing  the  alcohol. 
9 
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Scaly  Specimens. — Most "  fishes  "  and  some  Reptiles  should  be 
wrapped  in  gauze  or  netting,  or  any  porous  cloth  or  soft  paper. 
The  wrapper  should  be  secured  with  a  string. 

Delicate  SpedmeriB. — The  delicacy  may  be  due  to  smallness  or 
softness,  or  to  the  presence  of  projecting  parts  which  are  liable  to 
injury. 

The  safest  way  is  to  put  each  specimen  in  a  separate  vial  or  jar 
quite  full  of  alcohol,  or  in  a  small  box  with  saturated  cotton  which 
may  be  immersed  in  a  larger  jar  or  can. 

When  several  delicate  specimens  are  to  be  packed  in  the  same 
vessel,  they  should  be  separated  by  layers  of  cotton  thoroughly 
saturated  with  alcohol.  After  the  alcohol  is  poured  in,  the  jar 
should  stand  for  an  hour  at  least  to  allow  time  for  settling.  If 
any  occur,  more  cotton  should  be  put  in. 

Packing  without  Alcohol, — When  the  time  of  transmission  by 
mail  or  express  is  short,  specimens  may  be  safely  sent  if  covered 
with  a  layer  of  alcoholic  cotton,  then  wrapped  in  rubber  sheeting, 
and  packed  in  a  wooden  or  metal  box,  or  in  a  vial  properly  pro- 
tected. 

Secure  Closure  of  Vessels, — ^Always  important  with  alcohohc 
specimens,  this  is  essential  before  transportation.    In  all  cases  the ' 
vessel  should  be  laid  on  its  side  or  stood  upon  the  upper  end  after 
closing,  so  as  to  determine  the  possibility  of  leakage. 

The  glass  stoppers  should  be  anointed  with  vaseline  or  fine  oU, 
or  a  solution  of  paraffine  in  benzine  or  turpentine,  and  pushed  in 
with  a  slight  screwing  motion.  The  jar  should  then  be  rolled  in 
cloth,  and  the  cloth  turned  tightly  over  the  upper  end  of  the  jar  and 
tied  down  so  as  to  secure  the  stopper. 

The  covers  of  fruit  jars  and  specimen  jars  should  be  screwed  down 
more  firmly  than  usual.  If  possible,  all  jars  should  stand  upright 
during  transportation,  and  be  well  packed  in  hay  or  other  soft 
material. 

Welted  Vials  may  be  let  through  holes  in  a  board  so  as  to  be 
supported  by  the  welt.    The  board  may  rest  on  cleets  in  a  box. 

Packing  boxes  of  tin  are  usually  closed  by  soldering. 

When  earthen  jars  are  used,  the  corks  should  be  pushed  below 
the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  mouth,  and  the  space  filled  up  with  a 
thick  paste  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

§  820.  Miscellaneous  Suggestions.  —  Specimens  baying  prominent  appendages, 
whether  arms,  legs,  wings,  fins  or  spines,  especiaHy  if  they  are  stiff  or  angular,  should 
be  put  into  jars  t€iilflrtt,  so  that  their  removal  may  he  unohetructed. 
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This  rule  may  Bometimea  require  modification,  as  with  some  "  fishes"  witli  delicate  caadal 
fins,  which  might  be  hroken  hj  the  pressure.  The  specimen  may  be  suspended  from  the 
coyer  of  the  jar,  or  the  tail  maj  rest  upon  cotton,  or,  finally,  the  jar  may  be  of  such  size  as 
to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  the  specimen  tail  first. 

g  821.  Id  some  cases,  when  a  delicate  or  valuable  specimen  is  in  a  jar  or  vial  with  a 
month  too  snuill  for  its  easy  or  safe  extraction,  the  jar  should  be  sacrificed.  Place  its 
mouth  just  over  the  edge  of  a  waste  pail  or  box,  and  rap  it  smartly  with  a  hammer  so  as 
to  break  off  the  top.  In  removing  the  specimen,  avoid  the  bits  of  glass  which  may  have 
fallen  into  the  jar. 

When  the  ^lass  stopper  of  a  jar  cannot  be  removed  in  the  ordinary  way,  tap  the  han- 
dle on  both  sides,  alternately,  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  the  edge  of  a  razor-strop.  If  this 
fails  to  loosen  the  stopper,  or  if  the  handle  breaks  off,  the  jar  may  be  broken  open  as. 
directed  above. 

§  322.  In  removing  large  specimens  from  alcohol,  especially  if  the  hair  or  feathers 
remain,  squeeze  the  alcohol  out  with  the  hands,  then  suspend  the  specimen  for  a  short 
time  from  a  hook  over  the  jar  or  some  other  receptacle,  and  finally  rinse  it  off  with  a 
stream  of  water.  In  this  way  some  alcohol  is  saved,  drying  is  retarded,  and  the  dissector 
avoids  the  odor  and  stimulating  effect  of  the  vapor  of  the  alcohol. 

FROZEN  SECTIONS  AND  DISSECTIONS. 

§  323.  Frozen  Sections. — These  are  sections  of  desired  thick- 
ness made  of  a  specimen  which  has  been  frozen  hard  so  that  the 
parts  retain  their  natural  relative  positions. 

Such  preparations  have  been  made  in  Europe  since  1838,  and  in  some  cases  they  have 
been  preserved  as  permanent  preparations.  A  series  of  frozen  sections  of  the  head,  in  the 
museum  of  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  were  made  by  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight,  and  formed 
the  basis  of  his  work  on  the  head  (A).    See  also  his  more  recent  work  (B). 

Frozon  sections  of  a  cat  were  made  by  us  on  the  2l8t  of  Jan.,  1879,  and  were  briefly 
described  by  the  senior  author  in  21.    The  method  was  as  follows : — 

§  324.  The  cat  was  killed  with  chloroform,  the  arteries  injected 
with  red  plaster  and  the  veins  with  bine..  It  was  then  carefully 
supported  in  a  natural  attitnde  in  a  box  of  hay,  which  was  placed 
out  of  doors  for  three  days.  The  cat  was  then  perfectly  rigid,  and 
was  rapidly  cut  with  a  sharp  wide-bladed  saw  into  transections 
about  1  cm.  thick.  The  cutting  was  done  in  a  cool  room,  and  each 
section  when  made  was  placed  upon  a  glass  plate,  held  under  a 
gentle  stream  of  water,  and  both  snrfkoes  freed  from  hair  and  fat 
particles  with  a  soft  nail  brush.  It  was  then  laid  on  one  side  in  a 
dish  of  95  per  cent  alcohol,  and  put  in  a  cool  place. 

As  the  sections  thawed,  they  were  hardened  by  the  alcohol  so 
as  to  retain  their  form.  Each  was  then  mounted  in  a  compressed 
jar  (§  316).  In  some  cases  the  viscera  were  secured  from  falling 
out  by  means  of  insect  pins.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  were  better 
seen  after  the  removal  of  the  plaster. 
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§  825.  The  foregoing  is  the  method  followed  in  making  the  tranaections  shown  in 
Fig.  00  and  100.    The  following  modifieatioDs  may  be  desirable : — 

1.  The  animal  should  be  bled,  when  anaesthetized,  as  directed  in  §  270. 

2.  Probably  sawdust  would  be  better  than  hay  for  support  during  the  freesing. 

8.  The  freezing  was  done  in  winter,  but  artificial  cold  might  be  produced  at  any  time. 

4  More  satisfactory  results  might  be  reached  by  making  sections  of  only  part  of  a  sin- 
gle individual.  For  example,  the  thoracic  transections  would  l)e  more  true  to  nature  if 
the  lungs  had  been  filled  with  water  from  the  trachea  ;  this,  however,  would  have  spoiled 
the  neck.  In  like  manner  the  stomach  and  intestine  or  other  hoUow  organs  could  be 
distended  to  their  normal  size. 

5.  For  the  middle  region  of  the  abdomen,  including  the  intestines  and  part  of  the 
uterus  and  urocyst,  a  more  satisfactory  result  might  be  reached  by  filling  those  organs 
with  water,  and  keeping  up  the  pressure  during  the  freezing.  A  sharp  broad-bladed  knife 
could  be  used  to  transect  the  abdomen  ventro-dorsad,  and  a  narrow-bladed  saw  used  for 
dividing  the  vertebrae. 

§  326.  Frozen  Dissections. — While  frozen  sections  display  the  actual  relative  posi- 
tion of  organs  which  lie  in  a  given  plane,  they  are  unsatisfactory  for  the  same  reascm  that 
microscopic  sections  often  are  :  it  is  rare  that  a  complete  view  is  afforded  of  any  aspect  (d 
an  organ.  Hence  we  l)elieve  that  for  many  purposes  there  should  be  a  combination  of 
freezing  with  ordinary  dissection.  For  example,  with  a  frozen  cat,  most  of  the  thonx 
could  l)e  removed  with  the  saw.  Then,  before  thawing  took  place,  all  the  rest  of  the  tho- 
rax  could  be  cut  or  nipped  away  so  as  to  expose  the  entire  cephalic  surface  of  the  dia- 
phragm, with  the  oesophagus,  great  vessels  and  nerves  projecting  for  a  short  distance. 
The  pelvic  region  could  then  bo  removed,  and  the  preparation  mounted  in  strong  alcoLcl 
so  as  to  retain  itn  form. 

§  827.  Flexible  Preparations  of  Muscles.'— T>r.  Thomas  Dwight  has  published  (i)  the 
results  of  experiments  by  himself  and  others.  We  are  unable  to  contribute  anything  to 
the  subject. 

§  328.  Preparation  of  Hollow  Viscera- — Aside  from  preseira- 
tion  like  other  soft  parts,  the  stomach  and  caecum,  the  lungs,  the 
urocyst  (urinary  bladder),  and  cholecyst  (gall  bladder)  may  be  pre- 
pared by  permanent  inflation  with  air  or  alcohol  so  as  to  display 
their  size,  form  and  subdivisions  with  more  or  less  of  their  texture. 

Since  the  stomach  is  most  frequently  prepared  in  this  way,  the 
following  directions  apply  more  directly  to  it,  but  they  may  be 
readily  modified  for  the  other  organs  named.  The  parts  of  the 
stomach  are  shown  in  Fig.  81. 

§  329.  Removal. '-ThQ  viscus  should  be  removed  from  the  body 
as  soon  as  possible  after  death.  If,  however,  the  stomach  or  c»- 
cum  has  been  freed  from  its  contents  as  described  in  §  288,  the 
removal  may  be  longer  delayed. 

There  should  be  left  attached  to  the  viscus  a  portion  of  each 
canal  continuous  therewith,  about  5  cm.  long  if  i)ossible.  With 
large  specimens  this  length  may  be  greater,  and  with  small  ones  it 
must  sometimes  be  less.    To  secure  so  much  of  the  oesophagus  of 
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the  cat,  the  diaphragm  must  be  cut  through ;  after  division  of  the 
tube,  a  circlet  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  left  attached  thereto. 

§  330.  Cleansing. — The  organ  should  be  manipulated  in  water 
so  as  to  expel  the  contents  and  dislodge  the  mucus  from  the  ental 
surface.  When  possible,  as  with  the  caecum  and  with  the  stomachs 
of  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  the  organ  should  be  everted.  In 
any  case  the  ental  surface  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  a 
stream  of  water  from  a  faucet  or  syringe. 

If  desired,  the  capacity  of  the  viscus  may  be  measured  as  di- 
rected in  §  334. 

Normal  salt  solution  should  then  be  thrown  into  the  organ,  and 
it  should  be  allowed  to  soak  in  the  same  for  a  few  hours,  or  until 
the  blood  is  removed.  If  any  part  projects  above  the  surface,  it 
should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  absorbent  cotton. 

§  331.  Trimming. — ^After  sufficient  soaking,  expel  the  n.  s.  s., 
and  place  the  organ  upon  a  clean  tray  or  dish.  Provide  two  com- 
pressors or  some  linen  thread,  blowpipe,  coarse  forceps  and  coarse 
scissors  curved  flatwise. 

Close  the  free  end  of  the  oesophagus  with  a  compressor  or  liga- 
ture. Into  the  duodenum  introduce  the  blowpipe,  inflate  the  organ 
to  a  moderate  d^ree,  and  close  the  orifice  with  a  compressor  or  liga- 
ture. If  the  latter  is  employed,  the  orifice  may  be  controlled  by 
the  fingers  of  the  operator  or  of  an  assistant  while  the  thread  is 
applied. 

In  trimming,  the  fat  and  vessels  and  connective  tissue  are  to  be 
grasped  with  the  forceps,  and  cut  ofl^  close  to  the  viscus.  The  con- 
vexity of  the  scissors  must  be  kept  toward  the  organ,  and  care 
taken  not  to  wound  it  with  the  point  of  the  forceps. 

The  subsequent  steps  in  the  operation  vary  according  to  the 
agent — ^air  or  alcohol — to  be  used  for  the  permanent  inflation. 

§  332.  Distention  with  Alcohol. — This  is  better  adapted  to  the 
lungs,  and  to  delicate  specimens  which  might  not  withstand  the 
pressure  and  manipulation  involved  when  air  is  employed. 

Place  the  organ  in  65-76  per  cent,  alcohol,  in  a  dish,  or  better  in 
the  jar  in  which  it  is  to  be  preserved.  Cut  ofl^  the  ligatured  smaller 
end,  and  secure  in  the  orifice  the  canula  of  a  syringe,  or  a  canula 
connected  by  a  rubber  tube  with  the  canula  of  a  syringe ;  place  a 
ligature  at  the  orifice ;  then  distend  the  organ  with  the  same  x>^r 
cent,  of  alcohol.  If  a  bulb  syringe  is  used,  or  if  the  injecting  syr- 
inge is  provided  with  a  cock,  it  is  only  necessary  to  tighten  the  lig- 
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ature  at  the  time  of  desired  distension ;  otherwise,  the  reflux  of  the 
alcohol  may  be  prevented  by  a  small  compressor. 

The  jar  selected  should  be  so  large  that  the  inflated  organ  may 
swim  without  pressure  against  the  sides.  It  may  be  kept  from  the 
bottom  either  by  suspending  it  by  a  thread  from  the  loop  on  the 
jar  cover,  or  by  attaching  a  piece  of  cork  or  a  bulb  of  thin  glass. 

§  333.  Inflation  with  Air^  and  Drying.—This  method  is  less 
expensive,  but  more  complicated : — 

After  trimming,  cleansing,  soaking,  and  trimming  as  above  di- 
rected (§§  330,  331),  the  organ  is  to  be  partly  filled  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  arseniate  qf  soda  (§  259),  and  placed  in  the  same.  The 
projecting  part  should  be  covered  with  absorbent  cotton,  and  the 
whole  should  be  turned  at  least  once.  According  to  size,  it  should 
remain  in  the  solution  for  from  3-12  hours.  If  left  too  long,  the 
tissues  are  gelatinized  and  rendered  incapable  of  withstanding 
pressure  and  manipulation. 

Expel  any  liquid  contents  as  completely  as  possible,  and  let  the 
organ  drain  from  a  clean  smooth  surface. 

Select  two  fine-grained  corks  adapted  respectively  to  the  two  ori- 
fices. With  a  rat-tailed  file  girdle  each  with  a  furrow  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  length.  Perforate  the  larger,  and  fit  very  closely  into 
it  a  piece  of  glass  tube  projecting  about  3  cm.  from  the  larger  end. 
Fill  the  grooves  with  mucilage,  and  secure  each  cork  by  winding 
about  it  at  the  level  of  the  groove  a  string  or  rubber  band. 

To  the  glass  tube  attach  a  rubber  tube.  Inflate  the  organ,  and 
apply  a  compressor  near  the  glass  tube.  Put  a  tack  or  a  small 
screw-eye  into  each  cork,  and  suspend  the  organ  from  screw-hooks 
in  a  natural  position,  in  a  warm  but  not  dusty  place.  If  the  organ 
is  large,  or  drags  too  heavily  upon  the  slender  oesophagus  and 
intestine,  support  it  by  bands  of  parchment  or  oiled  paper. 

Connect  the  rubber  tube  with  a  gas  jet,  or  with  the  outlet  of  a 
gasometer,  or  other  apparatus  by  which  continuous  pressure  may 
be  made.  Remove  the  compressor,  and  turn  the  gas  on  cautiously, 
so  as  not  to  distend  the  organ  unduly. 

The  escape  of  gas  will  be  slight,  but  its  accumulation  should 
be  avoided,  and  the  place  well  ventilated. 

If  no  artificial  means  of  inflation  are  available,  air  may  be  blown 
in  from  the  mouth,  or  injected  with  a  syringe,  but  in  these  cases 
constant  attention  is  required  to  prevent  collapse. 
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When  the  organ  is  perfectly  dry,  the  ends  containing  the  corks 

may  be  cut  off,  and  fresh  corks  secured  with  mucilage  only.     In  at 

least  one  of  the  corks  should  be  a  screw-eye  to  which  the  label  may 

be  attached,  and  by  which  the  specimen  may  be  suspended  from  a 

'screw-hook. 

Finally,  by  excising  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  wall  with  a  keen 
scalpel,  the  position  and  shape  of  the  orifices  may  be  displayed. 

A.  Dried  inflated  specimens  should  be  kept  free  from  dnst  and  moisture,  in  close  cases, 
or  boxea  or  jars.     They  should  not  be  xanmhed. 

B.  Inflated  preparations  which  have  been  dried  without  poisoning,  or  have  been  insuf- 
ficiently poisoned,  may  be  sprayed  with  the  solution  of  arseniate  of  soda  by  means  of  an 
atomizer.  This  should  be  done  cautiously  and  over  a  small  area  at  a  time,  lest  the  entire 
organ  collapse. 

C.  According  to  a  paragraph  in  the  "  American  Naturalist "  for  March,  1881,  page  283. 
"Dry  specimens  may  be  freed  from  parasites  by  spraying  with  anhydrous  sulphurous  acid.** 

§  334.  To  measure  the  Capacity  of  an  Organ. — This  may  be 
done  in  either  of  two  ways : — 

1.  The  organ  may  be  filled  with  water  from  a  vessel  of  known 
capacity,  and  the  amount  measured. 

2.  The  organ  may  be  filled,  and  its  contents  allowed  to  escape 
into  a  vessel  and  then  measured. 

In  employing  either  method,  certain  precautions  should  be  ob- 
served:— 

1.  The  organ  should  be  completely  emptied  of  its  contents. 

2.  It  should  not  be  measured  until  after  the  cessation  of  any 
contraction  which  may  exist  at  or  soon  after  death. 

3.  If  possible,  it  should  be  held  by  an  assistant. 

4.  It  should  rest  in  a  dish  of  water  so  that  the  water  used  in 
measuring  may  not  exert  undue  pressure. 

6.  Since  only  the  capacity  of  the  organ  itself  is  desired,  care 
must  be  taken  to  let  the  water  go  no  farther  than  the  outlets.  With 
the  stomach,  for  example,  the  pylorus  should  be  closed,  and  the 
introduced  water  should  not  rise  into  the  oesophagus. 

6.  Kthe  organ  is  not  to  be  preserved,  the  pylorus  may  be  tied. 
•But  as  tying  injures  the  parts,  a  specimen  which  is  to  be  preserved 

may  have  the  outlet  held  by  an  assistant  or  closed  by  a  compressor 
or  by  other  mechanical  means. 

7.  If  the  cardiac  orifice  is  large,  the  water  may  be  poured  in. 
If  small,  it  may  be  introduced  through  a  tunnel  or  through  a  can- 
ula  connected  with  a  syringe.    In  the  one  case  hydrostatic  pressure 
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must  be  avoided,  and  in  the  other  no  more  force  should  be  naed 
than  will  suffice  to  propel  the  water  very  gently. 

8,  If  the  contained  water  is  to  be  measured,  the  organ  should  he 
brought  to  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  and  the  latter  filled  so  that  the 
outlet  of  the  organ  may  be  carried  over  its  edge.  Then  the  contents 
are  to  l^e  carefully  expressed  into  another  vessel.  In  no  case  must 
tlie  organ  be  made  to  support  the  weight  of  the  contained  water. 

9.  While  full,  the  organ  should  be  measured  as  to  length,  width 
and  height,  and  as  to  its  girth  at  one  or  more  points. 

§  335.  To  measure  the  Volume  of  an  Organ. — ^The  followiiig 
method  is  proposed  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch  (7, 149) :  "  Plunge  the 
orgau  into  a  vessel  already  full,  and  measure  the  overflow." 

Of  course  the  fall  vessel  must  stand  in  a  dish  from  which  the 
overflow  may  be  collected,  and  the  ordinary  anatomical  tray  will 
not  answer.  In  some  cases,  therefore,  the  following  method,  though 
less  Biraple,  may  be  more  easily  adopted,  and  the  result  wiU  be 
almost  equally  exact : — 

Attach  a  cord  securely  to  some  part  of  the  organ.  Place  it  in  a 
vessel,  and  fill  the  latter  with  water.  Then  remove  the  organ  by 
means  of  the  cord,  and  the  amount  required  to  fill  the  vessel  will 
represent  the  volume  of  the  organ.  In  most  cases,  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  cord  may  be  disregarded. 

General  References  to  the  Preseiration  of  Soft  Parts.— The  foUowing  are  in  addi- 
tion \^  tlie  references  given  on  p.  Ill: — U.  S.  DiBpensatory,  13th  ed.,  Art.  Alcohol; 
Wftttfl.  A ;  Baley,  A ;  GQnther,  A,  Appendix ;  Keen,  1,  2  \  Dwight,  A,  B,  and  / ; 
Beeves,  A ;  Highley,  1 ;  HyrtI,  A ;  Mojaiaovlcs,  A,  26-87. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

COABSE     INJECTIONS. 

§  836.  Special  Apparatus  and  Material  :— Acid,  Acetic,  No.  8,  mixed  with  an 
equal  voluine  of  water— Aniline  Red  (Magenta)— Aniline  Blue — Beeswax — Berlin  Blue 
(see  §  1440)— Carmine  No.  40 — Chrome  Yellow — Chrome  Green — Cobalt  Blue — Dishes 
(2)  of  100  cc  capacitj — Magenta  or  Aniline  Red — ^Mixing  Dish,  400  oc.  capacity — Pestle  of 
Wood  or  Porcelain— Pins — Plaster  of  Paris,  Finest  Dental — Red  Lead — Sponge— Syringe 
with  assorted  Canulae— Thread.  Linen  No.  25-36,  Cotton  No.  20— Turpentine,  Oil  of— 
Varnish,  Copal — ^Vermilion,  American  or  Chinese. 

§  337.  The  object  of  injections  is  to  render  the  blood  vessels 
more  apparent,  and  thus  to  facilitate  their  detection.  The  impor- 
tance of  a  perfect  familiarity  with  their  position  and  relations  cannot 
be  overestimated  from  the  surgical  and  experimental  standpoints. 

§  338.  Syringe. — ^A  syringe  is  usually  employed  to  force  the  injecting  mass  into  tbo 
blood  vessels.  It  shoald  have  the  foUowiog  features  : — (A)  Ample  capacity,  so  that  one 
syringe  full  will  fill  the  entire  arterial  or  venous  system  of  the  animal  to  be  injected.  Of 
coarse  this  does  not  apply  to  large  anhnals  like  horses.  One  of  200  cc.  hs  adapted  to  cats. 
(B)  The  piston  of  the  syringe  should  fit  well  and  be  leather  packed  (Fig.  85).  (C)  There 
should  be  canulse  of  various  si^es  corresponding  to  the  different  vessels  to  be  injected. 
The  brass  anatomical  syringes  (Fig.  37,  38)  are  best,  but  quite  expensive. 

Care  of  the  Syringe. — As  soon  as  an  injection  is  finished,  expel  any  remaining 
plaster  into  the  waste  pail.  Then  fill  the  syringe  several  times  with  clean  water  and 
expel  it.  Force  a  part  of  a  syringe  fuU  through  the  canula,  so  it  may  be  entirely  emptied. 
Finally,  it  is  best  to  anscrew  the  top  of  the  barrel  and  remove  the  piston,  so  that  the  bar- 
rel may  be  entirely  emptied.  Wipe  the  piston  with  an  old  towel  and  oil  the  leather 
packing  before  returning  the  piston  to  the  barrel. 

If  glue  or  wax  mass  is  employed,  the  syringe  should  he  cleaned  with  Tiot  water. 

If  the  piston  becomes  so  loose  that  the  mass  passes  it  instead  of  being  forced  out 
through  the  canula,  remove  the  piston,  and  make  the  leather  packing  flare  slightly  (Fig.  35). 

If  the  canula  becomes  clogged,  it  may  be  easily  opened  by  using  a  small  knitting 
needle. 

§  839.  White-Metal  Syringe  (Fig.  35).— Syringes  of  this  kind  are  cheap  and  answer 
very  well  for  both  coarse  and  fine  injections.  The  metal  canula  is  much  too  large  to  insert 
in  an  ordinary  vessel,  but  that  difficulty  may  be  easily  overcome  by  the  use  of  glass  can* 
nl8B  (Pig.  86)  and  a  rubber  tube  for  connection  (Fig.  42). 
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Barrel. — The  barrel  of  the  BTrln^  is  the  large  cylindrical  part  in  which  the  pistoa  fits. 
The  iigecting  mass  is  drawn  into  it  by  polling  the  piston  in  the  direction  of  the  handle 


CanaUu 


B 


J 


Fig.  85.— Whitb-Mbtal  Stbinob  with  Top  Unscrewed  aio)  PisTOir 

Rehoted;   x.d. 

Canula. — The  canola  is  the  smaller  part  which  serves  to  connect  the  syiinge  with  the 
object  to  be  injected. 

Handle. — The  handle  is  a  continuation  of  the  piston.     It  projects  from  the  barrel,  and 
by  it  the  piston  is  moved. 

Piston. — ^The  piston  of  a  syringe  is  within  the  barrel.    Its  end  should  be  packed  with 
leather,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  so  that  it  will  fit  very  doeely. 

Canula  or  Nozzle. — The  canula  serves  to 
connect  the  syringe  with  the  object  to  be  in- 
jected. The  end  should  be  cut  off  obliqnelj. 
It  is  then  like  a  wedge,  and  may  be  inserted 
into  the  vessel  much  more  easily  than  one 
cut  squarely  off. 

The  caliber  of  the  canula  should  be  as 
great  as  can  be  put  into  the  vessel  to  be  in- 
jected. For  plaster  injections  (§  341)  the 
canula  should  not  be  less  than  1  mm.  at  itn 
narrowest  point. 
A. — Metal  canula  with  lateral  arms  at  the  end  next  the  syringe,  and  a  slight  shoulder 
at  the  small  end. 

B. — A  glass  canula  cut  off  obliquely  at  its  small  end. 
C— A  glass  tube  drawn  out  for  two  canul». 

§  340.  To  prepare  glass  canulaB,  take  a  glass  tube  about  6  mm. 
in  diameter  and  from  8-10  cm.  in  length,  and  heat  its  middle  evenly 
in  a  Bunsen  flame.  When  the  glass  is  softened,  draw  the  two  ends 
J  apart  until  the  tube  is  sufficiently  reduced  in  caliber  in  the  middle ; 
then  after  cooling  make  a  fine  scratch  with  a  file  as  shown  in  0,  and 
the  two  may  be  broken  apart.  When  separated,  grind  the  end  first 
on  a  fine  file  with  water  to  make  it  oblique  as  in  A  and  B,  and 
finally  on  the  fine  oil  stone  to  make  it  smooth.  Heat  the  larger  end 
in  the  flame  lo  round  the  sharp  edges. 


Fig.  86.— Canula  ;  x  .6. 


A  STARCH  INJECTION  MASS; 

(To  replace  pp.  139-140.  Wilder  and  Gage*s  Anatomical  Technology.) 

A  coarse  injection  mass  which  is  cold-flowing,  may  be  forced  nearly  to 
the  capillaries,  rapidly  hardens  after  injeclion,  leaves  the  vessels  flexible, 
does  not  dull  dissecting  instruments,  is  suitable  for  permanent  dry  or  alco- 
holic preparations,  is  simple  in  its  manipulation,  cleanly  and  economical, 
seems  to  be  fully  realized  in  the  starch  mass  introduced  by  Ad.  Pansch  of 
Kiel,  and  sinde  recommen  led,  with  various  modifications,  by  Wikszemski, 
Dal  la  Rosa,  Meyer,  and  Browning.* 

Mass  for  Ordinary  Inje<5^ions :  s,^,^ 

Dry  starch  ('* laundry"  is  good) 100  cc. 

Water  or  a  2^  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  chloral  hydrate,  100  cc. 

95  per  cent,  alcohol,        25  cc. 

Color  mixture,  see  below, 25  cc. 

After  thoroughly  mixing  the  mass  it  should  be  filtered  through  one  or 
two  thicknesses  oi  moistened  paper  cambric.  To  prevent  the  starch  from 
settling,  the  cloth  should  be  tilted  from  side  to  side  or  the  mass  may  be 
stirred  during  the  filtration.  If  the  mass  is  not  freshly  prepared  for  every 
injection,  the  stock  mass  should  be  filtered  occasionally  to  remove  hair  or 
any  other  object  that  might  clog  the  cannula. 

Since  almost  any  anitnal  injected  may  afford  some  organ  worth  preserv- 
ing, it  seems  better  to  employ  permanent  colors  for  lingeing  the  mass. 
Among  those  which  are  available,  probably  vermilion,  red  lead,  ultrama- 
rine, Berlin  blue,  chrome  orange,  yellow,  or  green,  are  preferable. 

1.  The  directions  here  given  are  but  slightly  modified  from  those  given  by 
Prof.  Gage  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal^  June  7th,  1884. 

2.  See  Ad.  Pansch,  "  Archiv  ftir  Anatomic  und  Entwickl.,*'  1877,  pp.  480-482, 
and  1881,  pp.  76-78;  Wikszemski,  same  journal,  1880,  pp.  232-234;  Dalla  Rosa, 
same,  pp.  371-377;  Henn.  von  Meyer,  same,  1882,  pp.  60,  61,  and  1883,  pp.  265, 
266;  BroMming,  **  Annals  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,"  1884,  pp.  24-25. 

3.  The  chloral  and  alcohol  prevent  fermentation  in  the  mass  when  it  is  kept 
in  stock;  the  alcohol  also  increases  the  fluidity  and  likewise  the  more  rapid 
hardening  iu  the  vessels;  both,  of  course,  act  as  preservatives  upon  the  animal 
injected. 

4.  The  mass  originally  recommended  by  Pansch  consisted  of  wheat-flour  and 
cold  water,  to  which  was  added  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  desired  coloring 
matter.     Later  experiments  have  shown  that  pure  starch  is  better  than  flour. 

5.  As  starch  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  cold  water,  it  becomes  hard  when 
injected  into  the  blood-vessels  simply  by  the  exudation  of  the  liquid  with  which 
it  IS  mixed.  That  the  starch  trains  forming  the  mass  remain  entirely  unchanged 
may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  making  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  an  injected  vessel. 


Preparation  of  the  Color. 

Dry  color,  • lOo  cc 

Glycerine, lOO  cc. 

95  per  cent  alcohol, iod  cc. 

To  avoid  lumps,  which  would  clog  the  cannulas,  or  small  vessels,  the 
color  is  thoroughly  ground  with  the  liquid  in  a  mortar.  It  is  stored  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle,  and  is  prepared  for  use  simply  by  shaking.  If  per- 
manent preparations  are  not  to  be  made,  the  mass  may  be  stained  by  an 
aniline  dye  of  the  desired  color  (§  344). 

Special  Mass, — For  the  injection  of  brains,  and,  perhaps*  for  other  rap- 
idly perishing  specimens,  it  seems  best,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Wilder,  10 
use  strong  preservatives  in  preparing  the  mass: 

Corn  starch  (that  used  for  food), 100  cc. 

5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  chloral  hydrate,      ...        50  cc 

95  per  cent,  alcohol, 75  cc. 

Color  mixture, 25  cc. 

For  convenience  and  economy,  a  considerable  quantity  of  either  of  the 
masses  described  above  may  be  prepared  at  once,  and  kept  in  a  wide-mouthed 
specimen  or  fruit  jar;  but  the  mass  must  be  thoroughly  stirred  before  using. 
The  syringe  may  be  filled  directly  from  the  jar,  and  any  mass  remaining  in 
the  syringe  after  the  injection  is  finished  may  be  returned  to  the  jar. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  mass  enter  very  fine  vessels,  some  of  the  stock 
mass,  as  given  above,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  or  chloral  solu- 
tion, may  be  injected  first,  and  immediately  followed  by  the  undiluted 
mass,  or,  for  large  animals,  a  mass  containing  twice  the  usual  amount  of 
starch.  In  whatever  form  the  starch  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  work  some- 
what expeditiously,  because  the  exudation  of  the  liquid  in  the  smaller  ves- 
sels lakes  place  so  rapidly  that  the  mass  hardens  very  quickly  in  them.  The 
larger  the  vessel,  ihe  more  slowly,  of  course,  do  the  exudation  and,  conse- 
quently, the  hardening  take  place.  It  sometimes  happens  that  large  vessels, 
like  the  aorta,  are  not  fully  distended  after  the  exudation  of  the  liquid.  In 
this  case  some  mass  containing  double  the  ordinary  amount  of  starch  can 
be  advantageously  injected  in  two  hours  or  longer  after  the  first  injection. 

In  animals  as  large  as  the  cat  and  larger,  the  great  veins  of  the  trunk 
would  perhaps  better  be  injected  with  plaster  (§341),  as  the  presence  of 
blood  in  them  prevents  or  greatly  retards  the  hardening  of  the  starch. 

Permanent  Preparations, — If  a  permanent  wet  preparation  is  to  be  made 
of  a  starch  injected  animal  or  part,  the  cut  ends  of  the  vessels  must  be  tied 
in  order  to  prevent  the  gradual  escape  of  the  starch. 

Finally,  if  vessels  injected  with  the  starch  mass  are  dissected  free,  soaked 
a  day  or  two  in  Wickersheimer's  preservative,  and  then  dried,  they  retain 
their  form,  and  to  a  great  degree,  their  flexibility. 

6.  If  Berlin  blue  is  used  to  stain  the  starch.  25  cc.  of  the  dry  blue  are  dissolved 
in  100  cc.  of  water  or  a  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  chloral  hydrate. 

Cornell  University, 
Sept.,  1885. 
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In  this  figure  (Fig.  87)  of  the  regular  brass  anatomical  syringe,  are  shown  foar  canals 
of  varioos  sizes  and  a  separable  8top-^»ck.    The  stop-cock  fits  upon  the  end  of  the  short 
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Fig,  37.— Brass  Stbinoe  ;  x  .6. 

cannia  of  the  syringe,  and  the  canula  for  insertion  in  the  vessels  fit  upon  the  end  of  the 
Btop-oock.  In  most  syringes  of  this  kind  the  stop-cock  may  be  dispensed  with  and  the 
canolse  fitted  directly  to  the  syringe  if  desired. 


INJECTION  MASSES. 

§  341.  Plaster  of  Paris  Mass.— The  most  convenient  mass  is 
composed  of  the  finest  plaster  of  Paris  stained  with  carmine  solu- 
tion for  arteries  and  with  Berlin 
blue  for  veins.  To  facilitate  the 
preparation  of  the  mass,  a  quan- 
tity of  both  colors  should  be  kept 
in  stock. 


§  342.    Carmine    Solution. — 
This  is  prepared  by  grinding  to  a   Fi«-  ss.-SmalljBbass  Strotge  with 

,      ,  \,   ^  "^^        -ikT  Rbmovablb  Stop-cock  and  Canul^ 

paste  4-5  grams  of  carmme  No.  poB  Fine  Injections;  x.8. 

40  in  20  cc.  of  water  and  then 

dissolving  it  in  60  cc.  of  strong  ammonia.  To  this  solution  is  then 
added  75  cc.  of  glycerin  and  500  cc.  of  water.  After  shaking  well, 
filter  through  fine  flannel  or  absorbent  cotton. 

§  343.  Blue. — Berlin  blue  (§  1449),  a  saturated  aqueous  solution, 
600  cc.,  glycerin,  75  cc.  Mix  the  glycerin  and  the  blue,  and  filter 
as  for  red.  The  glycerin  preserves  the  solutions  and  retards  the 
setting  of  the  plaster  (Gage,  1,  717). 

§  344.  Various  Colors— A.  -R^<^.— Plaster  mass  may  be  well 
colored  by  American  or  Chinese  vermilion,  red  lead  or  a  solution  of 
aniline  red  (magenta) :  Magenta,  2.5  grams ;  50  per  cent,  alcohol, 
100  cc. 
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B-  Blue. — ^The  plaster  mass  may  be  colored  blue  by  cobalt  or 
nltramarine  blue  or  a  solution  of  aniline  blue :  Aniline  blue,  2.6 
grams ;  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  100  cc. 

O.  TeUow  or  Oreen. — Employ  chrome  yellow  or  green. 

PermaTient  preparations  should  not  be  made  of  an  animal  in- 
jected with  a  mass  colored  by  one  of  the  aniline  dyes,  for  they  are 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  fade  in  the  light.  The  vermilion  and  cobalt 
blue  are  the  most  permanent,  but  the  carmine  and  Berlin  blue  last 
many  years. 

§  345.  Preparation  of  Plaster  Ii\jection  Masses.— The  masses 
should  be  used  immediately  after  preparation,  and  before  the  plaster 
has  time  to  set. 

Approximately  the  same  volume  of  plaster  and  liquid  should  be 
employed  for  ordinary  injections.  K,  however,  one  wishes  the  mass 
to  fill  the  smallest  vessels,  the  liquid  should  be  increased  so  that 
the  ratio  is  as  1-2  or  even  1-3. 

A.  Mass  Colored  with  Carmine. — ^Measure  out  100  cc.  of  the 
finest  plaster  of  Paris  and  put  it  into  a  mixing  dish,  a  tea  or  coffee 
cup,  that  will  hold  about  400  cc.  Add  to  this  plaster  about  100  cc. 
of  the  carmine  solution  (§  343),  and  mix  thoroughly  with  a  wooden 
or  porcelain  pestle.  Finally,  add  slowly  and  with  constant  stirring 
the  80  per  cent  acetic  acid.  Add  the  acid  till  the  color  changes  to 
bright  red  and  the  odor  of  the  acid  in  the  mass  is  quite  i)erceptible. 
An  excess  of  acid  is  less  injurious  than  a  deficiency. 

B.  Mass  Colored  with  Berlin  Blue, — Plaster  same  as  for  car- 
mine. Add  100  cc.  of  the  Berlin  blue  solution  (§  343),  and  stir  well. 
No  acid  is  necessary. 

C.  Masses  Stained  with  Aniline. — Measure  out  100  cc.  of  plas- 
ter and  put  it  into  the  mixing  dish  as  directed  above;  then  add,  for 
red,  20  cc.  of  the  magenta  solution  and  100  cc.  of  the  undiluted 
glycerin  solution  (§  171).  Stir  thoroughly.  For  blue,  add  60  cc.  of 
the  blue  aniline  solution  and  75  cc.  of  the  15  per  cent,  glycerin. 

D.  Mass  Colored  with  Vermilion  or  Red  Lead. — Put  26  grams 
of  the  dry  color  into  the  mixing  dish  and  add  26  cc.  of  15  per  cent 
glycerin.  Grind  the  color  thoroughly  to  crush  all  the  lumps. 
Finally,  add  100  cc.  of  plaster  and  100  cc.  of  15  per  cent,  glycerin, 
and  mix  very  thoroughly. 

E.  Masses  Colored  with  Cobalt  or  TJltramarine  Blue,  Chroma 
TeUow  or  (?ree7i.— Employ  15  cc.  of  the  color,  and  prepare  as 
directed  for  the  vermilion  (§  345,  D). 
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§  346.  Wax  and  Tallow  Masses.— TTo^  Mass. — ^Beeswax,  2 
parts  ;  Canada  balsam,  2  parts ;  Vermilion,  2  parts. 

Mix  the  wax  and  Canada  balsam  and  melt  over  a  water  bath. 
Then  grind  the  vermilion  thoroughly  in  a  small  amount  of  mastic 
varnish,  and  add  it  to  the  mixture.  Heat  over  the  water  bath  for 
half  an  hour  or  more.    This  mass  flows  very  finely.    Hyrtl,  A,  616. 

Tallow  Mass. — Tallow,  900  grams;  Magnesia  usta  (calcined 
magnesia),  16  grams ;  Vermilion,  30  grams. 

Grind  the  magnesia  and  vermilion  in  a  small  amount  of  mastic 
varnish  or  turpentine,  before  adding  to  the  melted  tallow.  Harri- 
son, A,  II.,  866. 

§  347.  Practical  Workiiig  of  Wax  and  Tallow  Injections. — 

First  The  animal  must  be  warmed  to  38-40°  C.  This  is  best  done 
in  a  large  galvanized  iron  dish  that  may  be  covered  and  the 
water  kept  hot  by  means  of  a  Bunsen  burner  or  in  some  other 
way.  All  the  heating  should  be  done  in  a  water  bath  so  that  no 
burning  may  occur. 

When  the  animal  is  warmed  through  (the  time  required  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  animal),  the  canula  should  be  put  in  posi- 
tion (§  358).  Warm  the  syringe  thoroughly  by  filling  it  with  hot 
water  and  slowly  emptying  it.  Warm  the  mass  till  it  is  quite 
fluid,  and  stir  it  well.  If  it  is  not  heated  above  50°  C,  it  will  not 
bum  most  mammalian  tissues.  Fill  the  syringe  with  the  mass  and 
force  it  out,  to  make  sure  the  mass  is  thorouglily  mixed.  Then  fiU 
the  syringe,  connect  it  with  the  canula 'in  the  vessel,  and  force  the 
mass  in  rather  more  rapidly  than  directed  for  plaster  (§  359),  but 
the  ox)eration  should  not  be  so  long  continued. 

One  cannot  inject  Fishes  or  Amphibia  with  wax  mass,  as  Hyrtl  has  well  said,  for  the 
heat  required  to  warm  the  subject  and  the  mass  would  cook  the  tissues.  For  them,  starch 
or  some  other  cold  flowing  mass,  or  glue  which  remains  liquid  at  a  low  temperature,  must 
be  used. 

After  the  iiyection  is  finished,  the  animal  should  remain  in  a 
cool  place  for  at  least  three  or  four  hours  before  the  dissection  is 
commenced. 

§  348.  Choice  of  Specixneu  for  Injection. — A  young  adult  and 
lean  cat  is  best    It  should  be  fasting  except  for  si)ecial  purposes. 

§  349.  Time  of  I^Jectiou. — Inject  before  the  rigor  mortis  comes 
on.  If  that  is  impossible,  it  is  better  to  put  it  into  warm  water 
(35®  C.)  for  an  hour  to  make  the  muscles  flexible.    This  is  not  abso- 
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lutely  necessary,  "but  the  smaller  vessels  will  be  more  likely  to  be 
injected  if  the  muscles  are  flexible. 

%  350.  Arteries  to  Inject  for  a  Complete  Ipjection  of  the  Asi- 
mal,  named  in  order  of  Desirability :  A.  femoralis,  A.  carotidea, 
Aorta  (Pig.  39,  101). 


Fig.  89.— Femoral  Vessels  ;   x  .5. 

§  351.  Veins  to  Iqject:   V.  femoralis,  V.  Jngularis  externa, 
Fostcava  (Fig.  101).    As  to  Cleanliness,  see  §  199. 


INJECTION  OF  THE  FEMORAL  VESSELS. 

§  352.  Posture.— Place  the  cat  dorsicumbent,  as  in  Pig.  76. 
§  353.  Exposure.— Grasp  the  meros  close  to  the  trunk  with  the 
pollex  and  index,  and  i\\(^ femur  will  be  felt  in  an  interval  between 
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the  muscles  on  the  cephalic  side  (upper  side  in  the  present  posture). 
The  femoral  vessels  are  just  entad  of  the  skin  and  connective  tissue, 
and  parallel  with  the  femur  in  the  proximal  third  of  the  meros. 
To  expose  the  vessels,  lift  a  triangular  flap  of  skin  (Fig.  39). 

§  354.  Parting  the  Hair. — Before  making  the  incisions,  wet  the 
hair  well  with  a  sponge,  and  with  a  comb  part  it  along  the  lines 
where  the  incisions  are  to  be  made.  Incisions  can  be  very  much 
more  neatly  and  easily  made  after  the  skin  is  thus  exposed. 

Fig.  39. — Preparation. — ^The  arteries  were  injected  caudad  from  the  aorta  abdoiDinalis 
(§  101) ;  then  the  veins  were  Injected  from  the  V.  popliteea  in  the  popliteal  space,  in  the 
concavity  of  the  knee  (Fig  80).  After  half  an  hour  the  triangnlar  flap  of  skin  was  diS' 
sected  free  and  tamed  to  the  left  and  secured  by  a  pin  passing  thron^h  its  tip  into  the 
muscles  of  the  left  meros.  All  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  were  then  removed  with  the 
tracer,  6ne  forceps  and  scissors. 

A.  (Arteria)  femoralis — Femoral  artery.— This  is  the  oontinoation  of  the  A.  iliaca 
externa  {%  101).    It  is  between  the  vein  and  nerve. 

Ann.  abd.  ext.  Annulus  abdominalis  exterior  s.  ectalis — External  (octal)  ingui- 
nal ring. — This  is  the  ectal  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal  through  which  the  chorda  9per» 
mcUiea  passes  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

C.  sp.  Chorda  spermatica— Spermatic  cord.— This  is  a  bundle  of  structures  passing 
from  the  testis  to  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  the  spermatic  artery 
and  vein  and  the  vas  defere?is. 

Lg.  P.  Ligamentum  Ponpartii  (Poupart's  ligament,  Crural  arch).— This  is  a  liga- 
mentous or  aponeurotic  arch  dorsad  of  which  pass  the  femoral  vessels. 

N.  (Nervus)  cruralis  anterior  (Anterior  crural  nerve).— This  is  the  largest  branch 
of  the  lumbar  plexus  of  nerves.  It  is  both  muscular  and  cutaneous  in  distribution. 
Quain,  A,  I,  604. 

Scarpa's  Triangle. — This  is  the  triangular  depression  on  the  cephalic  side  of  the 
meros  in  which  the  femoral  vessels  are  found.    Quain,  A,  1, 454 ;  Qray,  A,  546. 

V.  (Vena)  femoralis — Femoral  vein. — The  femoral  vein  is  continued  by  the  V.  iliaca 
communis  as  it  passes  into  the  abdomen.  It  is  caudad  of  the  artery  as  the  two  pass  dorsad 
of  the  Ligamentum  Poupartii,  but  ventrad  of  it  in  the  meros. 

§  355.  Dissection. — With  the  tracer  and  fine  forceps,  very  care- 
fully dissect  the  artery  f5ree  from  the  vein,  nerve  and  connective  tis- 
sue for  about  2  cm.  from  the  abdominal  wall.  Be  very  careful  not 
to  stretch  the  artery.  It  seems  only  about  half  the  diameter  of  the 
vein. 

§  356.  Indfiions  in  the  Vessel. — ^When  the  artery  is  free,  put 
the  handle  of  a  scalpel  wet  in  16  per  cent,  glycerin  entad  of  it  (Fig. 
40) ;  with  a  Charriere  scalpel  then  make  a  V-shaped  incision  that 
will  include  about  one  third  the  width  of  the  vessel  as  it  is  flattened 
on  the  scalpel  handle.  Cut  entirely  through  to  the  scalpel  handle 
on  which  the  vessel  rests.  The  Charridre  should  be  held  pen-like 
(Fig.  63),  and  so  that  the  apex  of  the  F(Fig.  40)  shall  point  periph- 
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emd.    A  more  convenient,  but  less  safe  way  for  beginners,  is  to 

employ  scissors  as  shown  in  Fig.  40.    It  is 
Wwct.  sometimes  desirable  also  to  cut  the  Ffrom 

apex  to  base  as  shown  in  Fig.  42.  Enlarge 
the  opening  in  the  vessel  by  inserting  the 
probe  wet  with  15  per  cent  glycerin. 

§  367.  liigatures. — Whfle  the  probe  is 
still  in  the  vessel,  with  the  fine  forceps 
grasp  the  middle  of  a  thread  30-40  cm. 
long  and  push  the  loop  through  entad  of 
the  vessel,  and  at  a  point  centrad  of  the 
incision  (Fig.  40).  The  loop  may  then  be 
grasi)ed  by  the  fingers  or  forceps  and 
drawn  through  as  far  as  desired. 

Instead  of  pushing  the  thread  through 
as  directed  above,  one  may  put  the  forceps 
entad  of  the  vessel  first  and  grasp  the  loop 
and  pull  it  through.    Bernard,  A,  263. 

When  the  thread  is  through  as  far  as 
desired,  cut  the  loop.  The  thread  nearest 
the  incision  is  for  tying  the  canula  in  the 
vessel  \  the  other  is  for  ligaturing  the  ves- 
sel when  the  injection  is  finished.  Both 
threads  should  be  loosely  tied  in  a  sur- 
ffeon's  knot  (Fig.  41),  SO  that  they  may 
be  quickly  tightened. 

%  3i58.   Introduction  of  the  Canula. — 

Wlien  the  threads  are  prepared,  remove 
tin*  pmbe  from  the  vessel,  select  a  canula 
of  the  proper  size,  tliat  is,  as  large  as  can 
he  put  into  the  vessel,  and  make  sure  that 
it  is  open  by  blo\\ing  into  it  or  forcing 
water  through  it  ivitli  the  syringe.  Hav- 
ing wet  its  small  end,  put  it  into  the  ves- 
'  sel  so  that  the  injection  will  be  centrad. 
To  insc^rt  the  canula,  grasp  one  edge  of 
the  V-ehaped  incision  with  the  fine  for- 
C4*ps  and  pull  it  oiK?n.     Now  introduce 

the  canula  and  push  gently  with  a  slight  twisting  motion.    At  the 
same  time  pull  with  au  equal  force  in  the  opposite  direction  with  the 
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fine  forceps  by  whicli  the  edge  of  the  incision  is  grasped.  As  soon 
as  the  canola  is  in  the  vessel,  let  go  the  edge  of  the  slit  and  grasp 
the  whole  vessel  where  it  sheaths  the  cannla.  Pinch  quite  firmly, 
and  pull  while  the  canula  is  pushed  into  the  vessel  for  about  1  cm. 
The  canula  being  smooth  slips  into  the  vessel  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  the  forceps.  Rest  the  elbows  on  the  table  to  steady 
the  hands. 

The  canula  should  be  very  smooth,  and  the  serrations  on  the  for- 
ceps must  not  be  too  deep  or  they  will  cut  the  vessel.  The  canula 
may  be  polished  as  directed  for  instruments 
(§  183),  and  any  roughness  may  be  removed 
by  the  oil  stone. 

As  soon  as  the  canula  is  properly  in- 
serted, put  the  thread  nearest  the  incision 
(Fig.  40)  so  that  it  will  press  on  the  canula 
within  the  vessel,  and  then  tighten  the  knot 
If  the  canula  has  an  enlargement  near  the 
end  (Fig.  36,  A),  it  cannot  escai)e  when  tied  as 
in  Fig.  42.  If  there  is  no  enlargement  or  a 
glass  canula  is  used,  the  thread  must  be  tied 
to  some  part  of  the  canula  outside  the  vessel. 
If  there  are  transverse  projections  (Fig.  36, 
A),  the  thread  should  be  tied  around  one  of 
them.  If  a  glass  canula  is  used,  tie  as  shown 
in  Fig.  42.  AU  the  threads  should  be  knot- 
ted in  a  hard  knot  finally,  and  the  ends 
should  be  cut  within  a  centimeter  of  the  last 
knot 

§  369.  Making  the  Ii\Jecti(m. — As  soon 
as  the  canula  is  secured  in  the  vessel,  fill  the 
syringe  partly  with  water  or  normal  salt  solu- 
tion, connect  it  with  the  canula  in  the  vessel,  and  force  a  little  of 
the  liquid  in  to  make  sure  the  canula  is  open  and  properly  inserted. 
In  connecting  the  canula  and  syringe,  grasp  the  canula  with  one 
hand  and  hold  it  firmly  while  making  the  connection.  Do  the  same 
in  separating  them. 

After  forcing  a  small  amount  of  water  into  the  vessel,  separate 

the  canula  and  syringe,  expel  the  water,  and  then  prepare  the  mass 

as  directed  above  (§  346).    Stir  the  mass  thoroughly,  and  then  fill 

the  syringe,  being  sure  to  lower  the  syringe  as  the  mass  is  drawn 

10 
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into  it,  so  that  no  air  may  get  into  the  syringe.  Connect  the  syr- 
inge with  the  canula  which  is  in  the  vessel  (§  358).  Hold  the  cannla 
firmly  with  one  hand  and  pull  toward  the  syringe  as  the  mass  is 
forced  into  the  vessel.  Be  sure  that  the  vessel  is  not  looped  or 
twisted  in  the  least,  but  drawn  peripherad  just  enough  to  straighten 
it.  Force  the  piston  down  steadily  and  continuously  ;  do  not  allow 
it  to  stop  until  the  injection  is  finished.  If  the  canula  becomes 
clogged,  the  resistance  will  be  complete,  and  there  will  be  an 
entire  absence  of  the  elastic  feeling  which  comes  from  the  distended 
arteries.  Very  often  the  canula  may  be  opened  by  pulling  the  pis- 
ton back  a  little  and  then  forcing  it  down  quickly. 

One  can  tell  only  by  experience  when  the  injection  is  finished. 
The  vessels  are  usually  tilled,  however,  when  the  piston  returns 
slightly  on  remitting  the  pressure.  If  the  injection  is  carried  too 
far  or  the  pressure  is  too  great,  the  semilunar  valves  (Pig.  102)  are 
liable  to  be  ruptured  and  the  heart  filled,  or  some  vessel  may  give 
way. 

§  360.  Tying  the  Vessel. — As  soon  as  the  injection  is  finished, 
tie  the  vessel  with  the  thread  provided  for  the  purpose  (Pig.  42), 
draw  back  the  piston  slightly,  and  then  cut  the  string  holding  the 
canula  in  the  vessel  and  remove  the  canula. 

§  361.  Cleaning  the  Canula,  S3rringe  and  TVniring  Dish.— Do 
this  immediately  after  the  injection  is  finished  before  the  plaster  has 
time  to  set.  Expel  the  plaster  remaining  in  the  syringe  into  the 
waste  pail ;  then  fill  the  syringe  with  water  and  empty  it.  Do  this 
several  times,  and  then  force  some  clean  water  through  the  canula. 
Finally,  it  is  best  to  unscrew  the  top  of  the  syringe  and  pour  out 
any  liquid  that  has  passed  the  piston. 

Throw  any  plaster  remaining  in  the  mixing  dish  into  the  waste 
pail  and  clean  out  the  dish  very  thoroughly.  The  plaster  must  not 
be  thrown  into  the  sink  lest  it  should  set  and  clog  the  waste  pipe. 
The  dissection  may  commence  in  half  an  hour  after  the  injection  is 
finished. 

§  362.  I^Jectiou  of  the  Femoral  Vein— Pig.  39.— Dissect  the 
vein  f5ree  for  2  or  3  cm.  from  the  abdominal  wall  as  described  for 
the  artery  (§  353).  Compress  the  vein  and  force  the  blood  centrad. 
It  will  pass  y^xj  readily  and  leave  the  vein  nearly  empty.  Now 
press  on  the  vein  just  as  it  enters  the  abdomen  and  try  to  force  the 
blood  peripherad.  There  will  be  seen  a  bulging  in  the  vessel  ex- 
tending about  .5  cm.  from  the  body  wall.    There  are  two  valves  at 
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the  peripheral  end  of  the  enlargement  which  prevent  the  flow  of 
blood  in  this  direction.  Make  a  V-shaped  incision  in  the  vein  cen- 
tred of  the  valves  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  artery 
(§  356).  Compress  the  thorax  and  hold  the  cat  upright  to  facUitate 
the  flow  of  blood. 

When  as  much  blood  as  possible  is  removed,  insert  the  canula 
(Fig.  42),  and  inject  plaster  prepared  as  directed  (§  359). 

The  injection  should  be  made  as  directed  for  the  arteries,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  walls  of  the  veins  are  thinner  than 
those  of  the  arteries,  and  hence  the  pressure  must  be  more  moderate. 

On  aooonnt  of  the  valreB  in  the  STStemic  reins  (Fig.  102).  it  is  necessary  to  inject  cen- 
tnuL  The  injection  maj  be  made  to  pass  the  valves  sometimes,  however,  bj  manipulating 
the  part  while  the  mass  is  forced  in. 

§  363.  iDjeotiou  of  the  Aorta  Abdominalis. — Posture  and 
Ea^osure. — Place  the  cat  dorsicumbent,  and  then  expose  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  as  shown  in  Fig.  76,  and  directed  hereafter. 

Turn  the  four  flaps  aside,  and  then  turn  the  intestines  to  the  left. 
The  right  kidney  wiU  be  seen  on  the  right  side,  and  in  the  middle 
line  the  postcava  (Fig.  101). 

§  364.  Dissection^  and  Insertion  of  Camda.—VfWa.  the  tracer 
tear  away  the  mesentery  (Pig.  80)  and  connective  tissue  in  the  middle 
line  opi)Osite  the  caudal  margin  of  the  right  kidney.  The  a^ortd  is 
dorsad  and  sinistrad  of  the  postcava  in  this  region,  and  between 
the  two  great  psoas  muscles.  Free  it  for  2-3  cm.  Make  a  V-shaped 
incision  with  scissors  (Fig.  40),  insert  and  fasten  the  canula,  and 
inject  as  directed  above  (§  369). 

If  onlj  the  cephalic  part  of  the  body  is  to  be  studied,  it  is^necessarj  to  inject  cephalad 
only,  bat  if  the  entire  animal  is  to  be  studied,  one  should  inject  first  cephalad  and  then 
caudad.    The  second  injection  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first. 

As  soon  as  the  injection  is  made,  the  postcava  should  be  opened  to  allow  the  blood  to 
escape. 

§  365.  Ii\|ectioii  of  the  Fofrtoavtu — The  exposure  is  the  same  as 
for  the  Aorta  abdominalis.  Inject  as  directed  for  the  V.  femoralis 
(§362) 

§  366.  Injeotiou  of  the  V.  Ji^ularis  Externa. — Posture. — ^Place 
the  cat  dorsicumbent  and  a  block  flatwise  under  the  neck  and. 
shoulders.  Rotate  the  head  so.  that  the  nose  points  away  from  the 
side  to  be  injected. 

Exposure.— Pre&s  upon  the  tfiroafr  and  find  the  larynx  (Fig.  30, 
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%  224).  Then  press  upon  the  side  of  the  neck  near  the  head  and  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  wing  of  the  atlas,  diapophysis  oGantalfS 
(Fig.  62,  §  229) .  Part  the  hair  along  a  caudo-cephalic  line  from  about 
midway  between  the  wing  of  the  atlas  and  the  larynx,  and  then 
commencing  opposite  the  cephalic  edge  of  the  wing  of  the  atlas, 
carry  an  incision  directly  caudad  for  3-6  cm.  Divaricate  the  skin, 
and  the  external  jugular  vein  will  appear,  fall  of  blood. 

Injection. — Dissect  the  vein  free  as  directed  for  the  A.  femoralifi, 
make  a  V-shaped  incision,  insert  the  canula,  and  then  remove  as 
much  blood  as  possible,  as  directed  (§  362).  Finally,  inject  with 
blue  plaster  (§  343). 

It  19  impossible  to  fill  the  small  vessels  with  plaster  on  account  of  the  valyes  (Fig.  102). 
If  one  wishes  to  inject  the  venous  system  of  the  cat,  it  maj  be  done  successfully  in  moit 
cases  by  injecting  blue  gelatin  into  the  jugular  or  femoral  vein.    See  Appendix,  §  1450. 

§  367.  Ixyectiou  of  the  Arteria  Carotidea. — Posture. — ^The  pos- 
ture should  be  the  same  as  for  the  V.  jugularis  externa  (§  366). 

£Jxposure.—Make  an  incision  through  the  skin  as  directed  for 
the  external  jugular  vein  (§  366).  Dissect  up  the  mesal  edge  of  the 
skin  to  the  ventrimeson.  Determine  the  position  of  the  larynx,  and 
then  make  an  incision  2-3  cm.  long  just  laterad  of  the  larynx  and 
through  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  Divaricate  the  cut  edges  of  the 
muscle,  and  there  will  be  seen  extending  parallel  with  the  trachea 
the  carotid  artery,  the  vagus  and  sympathic  nerves,  and  the  V. 
jugularis  interna  (Fig.  101). 

Dissection. — ^^Vith  the  tracer  and  forceps,  dissect  the  artery  free 
from  the  nerve  and  vein.  Make  a  V-shaped  incision,  insert  the 
canula,  and  inject  centrad  as  directed  for  the  A.  femoralis  (§  369). 

All  the  arteries  of  the  body  will  be  filled  excepting  those  cephalad  of  the  place  of 
injection  on  the  side  injected.  To  fill  those,  one  must  inject  cephalad  after  the  geneitl 
injection  is  made. 

References  to  Coarse  Injections.-— Bernard,  A,  191,  262 ;  Gage,  1,  717 ;  Harrison. 
A,  II,  865  ;  Heath,  A,  547 ;  Hyrtl,  A,  615  ;  Straus-Durckheim,  B,  I,  90;  Mojsisovia,  A, 
15-24. 


CHAPTEK   V. 

OSTEOLOGY— THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BONES. 

THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  RIGHT  AND  LEFT  WITH  CERTAIN  BONES — SPECIAL  MNE- 
MONICS OF  THE  HUMERUS — DETALIED  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SCAPULA,  HUMERUS, 
CARPALIA,  CLATICULA.  STERNUM,  COSTA,  PELVIS,  YERTEBRJB  AND  SKULL. 

§  368.  A  general  description  of  the  whole  skeleton  has  been 
given  on  pp.  87-96.  In  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  this  work 
as  stated  in  §  128,  certain  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  also  described 
somewhat  in  detail,  while  others  are  mentioned  only  incidentally  or 
not  at  all. 

Sooner  or  later,  of  course,  the  student  will  consult  some  complete 
treatise  upon  Human,  Veterinary  or  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  thus 
acquire  the  information  here  omitted.  We  believe,  however,  that 
he  will  do  well  to  make  for  himself  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the 
bones  not  folly  described  here ;  the  drawings  should  be  in  outline 
or  but  slightly  shaded ;  the  descriptions  should  be  in  two  parts, 
general  and  brief,  and  special  and  detailed. 

DETERMINATION  OF  RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 

§  369.  The  right  and  left  of  paired  bones  may  be  determined 
by  reference  to  a  mounted  skeleton  or  figure.  The  longer  membral 
bones  and  the  parts  of  the  shoulder  and  pelvic  girdles  may  also  be 
distinguished  by  means  of  the  following  si)ecial  formulae  : — 

In  all  cases,  except  with  the  scapula,  innominatum  and  fibula, 
the  long  axis  of  the  given  bone  is  placed  Jiorizontally  from  the  left 
to  the  right  of  the  observer,  and  the  distal  end  is  made  U>  point  to 
the  side  to  which  the  given  hone  belongs. 

At  the  end  of  the  formula  for  determining  the  side  (rf  the  body 
to  which  a  long  bone  belongs,  are  placed  directions  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  one  of  the  extremities  and  two  of  the  sides  or  aspects  which 
are  not  opposite.  The  end  and  the  sides  not  given  may  then  be 
readily  ascertained.    Finally,  there  are  directions  for  determining 
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the  aspects  of  the  limbs  as  wholes,  together  with  some  special  mne- 
monics for  the  humerus. 

§  370.  Olavicula — Clavicle^  collar  bone  (Fig.  48).— A.  Man.— 
It  should  be  placed  with  the  greater  concavity  up,  the  projecting 
part  of  the  thick,  mesal  or  sternal  end  toward  the  observer ;  then 
the  flattened  lateral  end  wiU  point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone 
belongs. 

B.  Cat. — It  should  be  held  with  the  subcylindrical  end  mesad 
and  curving  downward,  the  great  concavity  toward  the  obserrer; 
the  flattened  end  will  then  point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  be- 
longs. In  young  cats  the  two  ends  are  so  nearly  alike  that  it  is 
difiicult  to  determine  right  and  left. 

§  371.  Scapula— Shoulder  blade  (Fig.  43-45).— The  gleno-ver- 
tebral  angle  (§  383)  should  be  held  toward  the  observer  and  the 
glenoid  fossa  down ;  then  the  mesoscapula  will  be  on  the  side  to 
which  the  bone  belongs. 

§  372.  Humerus— (Fig.  46).— The  bone  should  be  held  with  the 
olecranon  fossa  (Pig.  71)  up,  the  epitrochlea  toward  the  observer 
(the  musculo-spiral  groove  in  man  away  from  him).  In  the  cat  and 
many  other  animals,  rarely  in  man  also,  there  is  a  foramen  (Fm. 
epitrochleare^  Fig.  46),  near  the  caudal  border  of  the  distal  end 
(§  417). 

The  olecranon  fossa,  the  deepest  of  the  distal  fossse  (Fig.  71)  is 
on  the  dorsal  aspect.  The  Foramen  epitrochleare  in  the  cat  and  the 
most  prominent  apophysis  {epitrocMea)  of  the  distal  end  are  on  the 
caudal  side  in  both  cat  and  man. 

§  373.  Radius— (Fig.  30).— The  bicipital  tuberosity  should  be 
held  down,  the  styloid  process  on  the  side  away  from  the  observer. 
The  styloid  process  is  the  most  distal  part  of  the  bone.  It  is  on  the 
cephalic  side,  while  the  bicipital  tuberosity,  which  is  near  the  prox- 
imal end,  is  mostly  on  the  ventral  side.    The  distal  end  is  the  larger. 

§  374.  Xtlna— (Fig.  30).— The  great  sigmoid  cavity  should  be 
held  down,  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  from  the  observer ;  then  tbe 
smaller  end  points  to  the  side. 

The  great  sigmoid  cavity  is  on  the  ventral  aspect  at  the  proximal 
end ;  the  lesser  one  is  on  the  cephalic  asi)ect  just  distad  of  the 
greater  (me  and  continuous  with  it. 

§  375.  Innominatuin- Pelvic  bone  (Fig.  30,  51).— It  should  be 
held  with  the  ischiatic  tuberosity  toward  the  observer,  the  pubic 
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arthral  facet  down,  the  cotyloid  fossa  looking  to  one  side ;  the  fossa 
will  be  on  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

§  376.  Femur— (Fig.  30). —The  bone  should  be  placed  with  the 
I  head  i)ointing  away  from  the  observer,  the  intercondylar  fossa  or 
notch  down. 

The  nearly  spherical  arthral  head  is  situated  at  the  proximal 
extremity ;  it  feces  approximately  cephalad.  The  longitudinal  con- 
cavity of  the  whole  bone  and  the  intercondylar  fossa  or  notch  are 
on  the  ventral  aspect 

§  377.  Tibia— (Pig.  30).— It  should  be  held  with  the  tuberosity 
for  the  patellar  ligament  up,  the  malleolus  facing  away  from  the  ob- 
server ;  the  end  bearing  the  malleolus  will  point  to  the  side  to 
which  the  bone  belongs. 

The  most  distal  part  (malleolus)  is  on  the  cephalic,  and  the  lon- 
gitudinal concavity  on  the  ventral  aspect. 

§  378.  Fibula— (Pig.  30).— If  the  bone  be  placed  horizontally, 
with  its  distal  extremity  toward  the  observer,  and  the  distal  artliral 
surface  up,  then  the  deep  rough  depression  at  the  latero-distal  mar- 
gin of  the  arthral  surface  will  be  on  the  side  to  which  the  bone  be- 
longs ;  or,  in  grasping  this  end  with  the  poUex  and  index,  the  pollex 
of  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs  may  be  easily  put  into  tliis 
depression. 

This  method,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  first  devised  by  G.  S.  Shep- 
pard,  a  student  in  the  anatomical  laboratory  of  Cornell  University. 

The  distal  arthral  surface  is  on  the  cephalic  aspect,  and  the 
depression  for  the  ligament  spoken  of  below  is  at  the  ventro-distal 
edge  of  this  surface. 

The  arthral  surface  of  the  distal  extremity  is  on  the  side,  while 
that  of  the  proximal  extremity  is  nearly  on  the  end.  The  depres- 
sion spoken  of  at  the  distal  end  is  for  the  attachment  of  the  ^'  pos- 
terior fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament "  of  the  ankle. 

§  379.  Determination  of  the  Right  and  Left  with  the  Entire 

,  Limbs.— The  sides  of  the  whole  arm  may  be  recognized  by  remem- 

:  bering  that  the  capitellum,  radius  and  pollex  (thumb)  are  on  the 

cephalic  side,  while  the  olecranon  process  and  fossa  are  on  the 

dorsal  side,  and  the  convexity  of  the  elbow  points  dorsad. 

The  sides  of  the  whole  leg  may  be  determined,  since  the  tibia  and 
primus  (great  toe)  are  on  the  cephalic  aspect,  and  the  convexity  of 
the  knee  feces  dorsad.  (§  80,  219). 
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§  380.  Special  Mnemonlcg  of  the  Humerus. — With  a  bone 
having  such  numerous  and  important  anatomical  relations,  so  vari- 
ously placed  in  different  animals  and  in  the  same  animal  at  differ- 
ent times,  so  frequently  involved  in  surgery,  and  so  generally  rep- 
resented in  painting  and  statuary,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  names 
and  relative  positions  of  the  parts  should  be  promptly  remembered. 
The  following  mnemonic  suggestions  may  prove  useful  to  some  :— 

Of  the  two  ends  of  the  bone,  proximal  and  dutal^  the  former  is 
the  larger  and  has  the  longer  name. 

The  cephalic  side  is  also  called  radial^  and  both  these  names  are 
longer  than  the  corresponding  words  cavdal  and  vlnar^  which 
apply  to  the  opposite  side. 

With  one  exception,  the  principal  features  of  the  cephaUc  side 
have  longer  names  than  the  similar  parts  upon  the  caudal  side. 
Trochiter^  capitellnm  and  Fs.  radialis  are  longer  than  irochiriy 
trochlea  and  Fs.  ulnaris.  The  trochiter  itself  also  is  larger  than 
the  trochin. 

Epicondylus  equals  epitrochlea  in  length,  but  the  latter  is  read- 
ily associated  with  trochlea^  and  itself  suggests  the  name  of  the  Fm. 
epitrochleare. 

In  the  normal  position  of  the  arm,  the  deep  olecranon  fossa 
(Fig.  71)  is  uppermost  Avith  both  man  and  cat.  With  the  cat  also, 
the  longer  and  more  decided  dorsal  concavity  of  the  bone  as  a 
whole  may  be,  though  somewhat  remotely,  associated  with  the  back 
of  a  saddle  horse. 

§  381.  The  selected  portions  of  the  skeleton  are  here  described 
in  the  following  order,  which  is  mainly  that  of  their  simplicity  :— 

Scapula,  humerus,  ulna,  radius,  carpus,  clavicula,  stemum, 
costse  (ribs),  pelvis,  vertebrae,  and  skull.  The  other  raembral  bones 
and  the  Os  hyoides  have  been  briefly  described  in  §§  220-224. 

THE  SCAPULA  (Fig.  80,  43,  44,  45,  67,  74,  75). 

References.— StrausPurckheim,  A,  I,  607-609 ;  Parker,  A,  216,  PI.  xxx. ;  Owen.  A, 
II,  488 ;  Gray,  A,  218-223 ;  Quain,  A,  I,  81 ;  Chauveaa,  A,  81 ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A. 
72  ;  Flower,  A,  221  and  229  ;  Hamphrey,  A,  863-370 ;  Mivart,  B.  89-91  ;  Leyh.  A,  170, 171. 

§  382.  General  Description.— The  scapnla  (shonlder  blade  or 
blade  bone)  is  a  flat  irregnlar  bone  imbedded  in  the  muscles  on  the 
lateral  aspect  of  tli'3  cephalic  region  of  the  thorax  (Fig.  30,  67,  74, 
75),  and  articulating  with  the  humerus  to  form  the  shoulder  joint 

As  seen  from  its  ental  or  ectal  aspect  (Fig.  43  and  44),  the  out- 
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line  of  the  scapula  may  be  characterized  as  either  subtriangular  or 
approximately  semicircular.  The  former  term  is  more  commonly 
employed,  perhaps  because  it  is  more  applicable  to  the  human 
scapula.  But  if  the  two  scapulse  of  the  cat  are  placed  with  their 
straighter  sides  in  apposition,  they  will  be  seen  to  cover  an  area 
which  is  approximately  circular,  although  the  borders  are  more  or 
less  undulating. 

§  383.  The  Margins  and  Angles  of  the  Scapula. — It  is  at  least 
convenient  to  regard  the  scapula  as  triangular,  and  as  presenting 
therefore  three  sides  (margines)  and  three  angles  (anguli). 

The  thicker  (glenoid  or  arthral)  angle  articulates  with  the  hu- 
merus, and  presents  several  elevations  and  depressions  which  will 
be  described  separately.  Its  larger  i)art  is  occupied  by  a  concave 
surface,  the  Fossa  glenoidea^  for  articulation  with  the  humerus ; 
hence  that  border  of  the  bone  which  is  separated  from  the  fossa  only 
by  its  lip  is  called  the  Mar  go  glenoideus.  Between  the  fossa  and 
the  other  border  springs  a  hook-shaped  projection,  the  Pre.  cora- 
coideus^  and  the  border  is  thence  named  Mrg.  coraxmdens.  The 
intermediate  bwder  is  called  the  Mrg.  vertebraZis  from  its  proxim- 
ity to  the  Columna  vertehraUs. 

Of  the  borders,  the  glenoid  is  the  longest  and  straightest.  The 
coracoid  is  the  shortest  and  least  regular,  and  its  outline  varies  in 
different  individuals.  According  to  the  observations  of  Parker  (A, 
215,  PI.  XXX.,  Pig.  1-3),  in  the  cat  and  in  some  other  Camivora  this 
margin  ossifies  from  an  independent  center  and  remains  for  some 
time  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  bone.  The  vertebral  border  is 
intermediate  in  length,  and  presents  a  nearly  regular  curvature. 
With  young  individuals  this  margin  is  cartilaginous,  representing  a 
suprascapvla^  but  later  it  becomes  coossified  with  the  rest. 

The  angles^  respectively  more  and  less  obtuse,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  vertebral  margin  with  the  other  two,  are  called  coraco- 
vertebral  and  gleno-vertehral. 

The  emargination  of  the  coracoid  border  near  the  neck  of  the 
bone  (at  the  lower  end  of  the  dotted  space  in  Pig.  43)  is  known  as 
the  Incisura  cora^o-scapyZaris  (Plower,  A,  223).  In  the  human 
scapula  it  is  deeper  and  commonly  called  the  suprascajmlar  notch. 

§  384.   Description  of  Fig.  43. — The  ental  aspect  of  an  adult  left  scapula. 
AcT07nion.—T)m  is  toope  distinctlj  seen  in  Big.  44  and  45. 

§  885.   Area  Mu^euiares^ Areas  of  tbe  attachment  of  muscles. — Upon  these  two  fig- 
ures  of  the  scapula  and  upon  four  views  of  the  hamems  (Fig.  68-71),  the  areas  of  muscular 
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attachment  are  enclosed  by  interrnpted  lines.  Following  the  method  of  Graj  (A)  tnd 
H.  S.  Wiiliams  (1),  the  origins  are  indicated  by  dots  and  the  insertions  by  short  Une*.  It  is 
easy  to  associate  these  two  marks  with  the  letters  o  and  i,  which  form  respectivelj  the 
initials  of  origin  and  insertion. 

The  scapnla  affords  origin  to  the  following  10  mascles  :  Subscapularis^  supraspituUvt, 
infraspinatus,  medUrieeps,  spinodeUoideus,  aeromuhdeUoideus,  teres  (major).  micotiaUt 

(teres  minor),  biceps  hndeon- 
coideus.  Upon  it  are  inserted 
the  follT>wing  7  muscles: 
Aeromio-trapeziue,  spino4ra- 
pezius,  rJiomboideus,  serratvi, 
levator  anguli  scapula,  letatar 
davicuUB  and  oeeipUa-^eafm' 
laris.  On  the  figure  the  in- 
sertion area  of  the  last  named 
muscle  is  represented  as  too 
near  the  ooraoo-vertebral  an- 
gle. 

§  886.  Cbffi/m  — NcdL- 
This  is  the  thickened  and 
slightly  constricted  portion  of 
the  scapula  connecting  the 
glenoid  end  or  angle  with  the 
body  of  the  bone.  According 
to  Quain  (A.  II.  83),  its  limits 
are  differently  assigned  bj 
anatomists  and  surgeons. 

§387.  Foramen  Nutriens- 
The  vascular  foramen. — There 
may  be  1,  2  or  3  of  these  fora- 
mina upon  the  entsi  aspect, 
and  their  location  is  quite 
variable.  They  always  enter 
obliquely  so  as  to  point  toward 
the  glenoid  end  of  the  bone,  and  at  least  one  of  them  is  traceable  to  the  base  of  the 
mesoscaptUa, 

FoHsa  Glenoidea. — See  description  of  Fig.  45,  §  3©9. 

g  388.  Fosaa  J^ubscnp  ularis. —ThiB  name  is  applied  to  the  entire  ental  sur&ce  of  the 
bone ;  as  shown  upon  the  figure,  however,  the  muscle  of  the  same  name  does  not  arise 
from  the  whole  area.  Most  of  the  margin  of  the  fossa  is  mure  or  less  raised.  The  shaded 
area  represents  a  shallow  longitudinal  farrow  which  coincides  nearly  with  the  mesoecap- 
ula  (Fig.  44). 

Between  the  farrow  and  the  coracoid  margin  are  two  well  marked  ridges  for  the  attach- 

/   ment  of  tendinous  intersections  of  the  M.  subseapularis ;  there  are  usually  other  ridgrs 

which  are  most  distinct  in  old  individuals.     Near  the  glenoid  margin  is  a  prominent  ridge 

which  separates  the  Fs.  subseapularis  proper  from  the  shallow  furrow  which  gives  origin 

to  the  M.  terea.    The  M.  mirostalis  arises  from  the  middle  two  fifths  of  the  JUrg.  fflaw- 

devs^  and  its  glenoid  third  gives  ori^n  to  the  M.  mrditriceps, 

Metacromion. — This  is  better  shown  in  Fig.  44  and  45. 

§  389.  Processus  Coraeoideus—Tlie  coracoid  process. — This,  as  better  seen  in  Fig.  45. 


Fig.  48.— The  Ental  Aspect  op  an  Adult  Left 
Scapula  ;  x  1. 


THE   ECTAL    ASPECT   OF   THE    SCAPULA. 
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projects  sbiirply  entad  between  the  Fs.  glenoidea  and  the  Mrg.  coracoidens.    From  its 
extiemitj  arises  the  If.  coraeaideus  (Fig.  75). 

Bidgts. — See  Fa.  svbseapularis, 

Tvbercuiam  Bidpitale.^Bee  Fig.  45. 

§   390.     Description 


5i?«- 


^i^* 


Fig. 


of  Fig.  44.— The   ectal 
aspect  of  the  scapula. 

The  principal  feature 
of  this  surface  is  the  sub- 
triangular  lamina  which 
projects  therefrom ;  its 
direction  is  approximately 
longitudinal,  but  it  is 
more  nearly  parallel  with 
the  longer  part  of  the 
coracoid  border,  and  it 
inclines  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  begins  as 
a  triangular  elevation  at 
the  vertebral  border  of 
the  scapula,  and  rises  ^  ^ 
rapidly  to  about  the  mid-  ^^  ^^^^Jo^ 
die  of  the  length  of  the 
bone,  where  its  edge  is 
thickened  and  roughened. 
From  this  point  toward 
the  glenoid  end  its  eleva- 
tion remains  nearly  uni- 
form, but  there  are  pro- 
jections which  will  be 
described  presently.  This 
ectal  ridge  is  the  mesaseapula  or  spine  of  the  scapula, 

g  391.  In  the  light  of  Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  the  entire  scapula  may 
be  regarded  as  essentially  a  subcylindrical  bar.  With  most  Mammals  the  sides  are  pro- 
duced in  three  directions  so  that  a  transection  is  irregularly  T-shaped  ;  the  upright  of  the 
T  represents  the  ectal  ridge  just  described,  and  the  two  arms  of  the  cross-piece  represent 
the  two  laminse  at  right  angles  therewith  which  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  bone, 
and  whosa  borders  are  respectively  glenoid  and  coracoid.  By  Parker  (A,  215),  these  three 
regions  are  called  respectively  mesoseapvla^  pastscapula  and  prcsscapvla. 

Consistently  with  these  names,  the  glenoid  border  should  be  called  Mrg.  postseaptdarU, 
and  the  coracoid  Mrg.  pr<Escapvlftris  ;  the  fossae  between  them  and  the  mcsoscapula  should 
also  be  similarly  designated.  Since,  however,  the  anthropotomical  name  for  mesoscapula 
is  «p»ne,  and  in  the  natural  attitude  of  man  its  direction  is  approximately  horizontal,  these 
fosaze  have  been  named  ivfraspincms  and  supraspinous,  while  the  muscles  arising  there- 
from are  called  infrasptnatus  and  supraspinatus.  Until  it  shall  be  agreed  to  change  the 
names  of  these  muscles,  it  will  probably  be  more  convenient  to  retain  the  anthropotomical 
names  for  the  fossae. 

§  392.  Aeromion—Pre.  acromialis—Aciomion  process  (Fig.  80, 43, 46,  47).— This  forms 
the  free  extremity  of  the  mesoscapula.  Its  ectal  border  is  deflected  slightly  from  the  line 
of  the  mesoscapula  toward  the  coracoid  border.  In  man  it  ari;iculates  with  the  clavicles 
bat  in  the  cat  it  is  connected  therewith  by  only  a  slender  ligament  or  strip  of  fascia. 


44.— The  Bcjtal  Aspect  op  an  Adult  Left  Scap- 
ula ;  X 1. 
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%  898.  Delta  ifM9Mapt/i0— The  delta  of  the  meBoscapala  (Fig.  44).— We  soggest  this 
as  a  suitable  designation  of  the  slightly  elevated  triangular  rough  sorfaoe  at  the  vertebra] 
end  of  the  mesoscapula. 

g  394.  Fuua  Irifrcutpinata — The  in&aspinons  fossa. — ^This  is  the  larger  of  the  two  ectal 
fossee,  and  is  distinctly  triangular  in  shape.  It  is  overhung  hy  the  meeoecapula  sod 
metacromion. 

§  895.  Fossa  Supraspinata—The  supraspinous  fossa.— This  is  less  regular  in  form  thin 
the  infraspibous  fossa,  and  its  area  is  less  extensive ;  but  the  muscle  which  occupies  it  is 
larger  than  might  be  inferred,  both  on  account  of  the  inclination  of  the  mesoscapola  and 
its  own  projection  beyond  the  coracoid  border  of  the  scapula. 

Mesoseapulor-Spine  of  the  scftptUa.See  above  (§  890). 

§  396.  Metacromianr^l^g.  43,  67).— At  its  greatest  elevation,  near  the  glenoid  end,  ths 
mesoscapula  is  produced  over  the  infraspinous  fossa  as  a  quadrate  or  subtriangolar  pro- 
cess, the  metacromion.    Its  ectal  surfiwse  and  free  border  are  rough  for  the  insertion  of  the 

MM,  levator  elameuks  and  aeromuh 

A,  GLtKoid   tnd  of  njkt  scapula. 

Titt,  It^dpltale 

Acromion 


^corac4)taius. 
fcisso^  oUnoidia 


MOacromitfn,    ^     1 

1 

^ 

zrticu'LeLre 

^KW  Trockin. 

B    H9ad   of   rijfit    humerus. 
Fig.  45.— The  Glenoid  End  op  an  Adult 
Right  Scapula  (A),  and  the  Pboximal 
END  OP  AN  Adult  Right  Humbbub  (B); 
slightly  reduced. 


trapeiitis, 

%  897.  Tuberoata$(Mesoseapulay- 
The  tuberosity  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula. — At  about  midway  between 
the  tip  of  the  acromion  and  the  delta 
the  mesoscapula  is  thickened  and 
roughened,  constituting  the  tuberosity. 

g  898.  Ezplanation  of  Fig.  4% 
A. — ^This  shows  the  glenoid  end  of  a 
right  scapula.  The  bone  is  so  placed 
that  the  acromion  appears  less  pointed 
than  the  metacromion,  the  infraspi- 
nous surface  of  the  mesoscapula  ia 
much  foreshortened,  and  only  a  part 
of  the  glenoid  border  is  shown ;  the 
coracoid  border  is  not  represented  at 
aU. 

Between  the  acromion  and  the  ectal 
mar^n  of  the  Fs.  glenoidea  is  a  deep 
notch,  the  Incisura  magna  (seapuiaris), 
or  "  great  scapular  notch." 

§  899.  Fossa  Glenoidea— This  is 
seen  to  be  a  shallow  concavity  with  a 
pear-shaped  outline.  The  smaller  end 
forms  a  distinct  Tbcl.  {tuberculvm)  hi- 
cipitale  for  the  attachment  of  the  M. 
.    Near  this  end,  the  ental  border  of  the 


biceps  at  the  root  of  the  Pre.  (processus)  coracoideus. 
fossa  presents  a  slight  emargination. 

§  400.  Pre.  (processus)  Coracoideus— The  coracoid  process.— This  shows  here  to  the 
best  advantage  as  a  hook-like  process  comparable  with  the  beak  of  some  birds  (whence  its 
name),  or  with  a  half-bent  finger,  as  suggested  by  Humphrey  (A,  866).  At  its  baee.  oppo- 
dte  the  emargination  near  the  smaller  end  of  the  Fs.  glenoidea,  is  a  nutrient  foramen. 

§  401.  Explanation  of  Fig.  45,  B.— This  represents  the  proximal  end  of  a  right 
humerus,  with  the  dorsal  side  uppermost.  When,  therefore,  the  humerus  and  the  scap- 
ula are  in  contact  at  the  shoulder,  the  upper  and  narrower  part  of  the  arthral  surface  of 
the  former  is  received  by  the  lower  and  wider  part  of  the  Fossa  glenoidea. 
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The  general  oatline  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone  is  approximately  that  of  an  irreg- 
ular lozenge,  the  two  omaller  angles  blunted,  and  one  of  the  aides  strongly  indented.  The 
angles  are  dorsal  and  ventral,  caudal  and  cephalic,  while  the  sides  face  obliquely  ventro- 
cephalad,  etc. 

The  following  descriptions  should  he  considered  in  connection  with  what  is  said  of  the 
parts  under  fig.  46 : — 

8  402.  (Janali9  BidpitaUs—The  bicipital  canal  or  groove  (Pig.  80,  46,  69,  70,  75).— This 
appears  as  a  notch  between  tho  tritchin  and  the  trochiUr,  and  is  overhung  more  by  the 
former.  Through  it  passes  the  tendon  of  the  M,  biceps  on  its  way  to  the  Tbel.  bieipitale 
of  the  scapula  (Fig.  45,  A). 

g  403.  Caput  Artieulare — ^The  arthral  head  or  anatomical  head  of  the  humerus  (Fig. 
30,  46,  68-71). — This  presents  a  smooth  convex  surface  which,  as  viewed  perpendicularly 
to  the  proximal  end  of  the  bono,  is  irr^ularly  circular  in  outline.  Really,  however,  it 
extends  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bone,  and  is,  as  a  whole,  approximately  triangular. 
It  is  much  larger  than  the  Fs.  glenoidea  of  the  scapula  with  which  it  articulates,  being 
twice  as  long  and  more  than  half  as  wide  again. 

§  404.  Fvsm  TroeMUfiana—^The  trochiterian  fossa  (Fig,  30, 68).— This  is  a  depression 
upon  the  cephalic  aspect  of  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  humerus  near  the  tip  of  the 
trochiter.    Upon  it  is  inserted  the  M.  ivfraspinatus. 

§  405.  TVocAiTi— The  caudal,  "  inner  "  or  "  lesser  "  tuberosity  (Rg.  3,  46,  69-73).— This 
forms  the  caudal  obtuse  angle  of  tbe  lozenge  represented  by  the  entire  proximal  aspect. 

Notwithstanding  the  objections  of  Hyrtl  (B,  200),  we  have  employed  the  names  epic<m' 
djfluM,  epiProchUa^  trochUer  and  trochin,  which  were  proposed  by  Chaussier  and  adopted  by 
StrauB-Durckbeim  (A,  I,  512). 

§  406.  Troehiter^The  cephalic,  "outer"  or  "greater"  tuberosity  (Pig.  80,  46,  68,  69. 
71, 67,  74). — The  proximal  border  of  this  forms  the  veutro-cephalic  side  of  the  lozenge  rep- 
resented by  the  entire  proximal  end  of  the  bone. 

THE  HUMERUS  (Fig.  6,  7,  80,  45,  46,  67-75.  105). 

References. — Straus-Durckheim,  A,  I,  511-514 ;  Owen,  A,  II,  511 ;  Humphrey,  A, 
871-377;  Chauveau,  A,  88,  84;  Chauveau  (FlemingX  A,  78.  74;  Flower,  A,  239,  246; 
Leyh,  A ;  Gray.  A,  228-228  ;  Quain.  A,  I,  85-87. 

§  407.  General  Desoription.— This  is  the  single  bone  of  the 
hracMum^  the  proximal  segment  of  the  arm.  According  to  the 
membral  terminology  suggested  by  Marsh  (see  §  83),  it  is  the  ce- 
phalic O.  propodiale.  Its  proximal  and  distal  ends  form  with  the 
scapula  and  with  the  ulna  and  radius  the  shovMer  and  elbow  joints 
resi)ectively. 

In  all  Vertebrates  excepting  the  "  fishes,^^  that  is,  in  all  Am- 
phibia, Reptiles,  Birds  and  Mammals,  excepting  the  armless 
Amphibia  (C»cilians)  and  ReptUes  (serpents  and  a  few  lizards),  the 
humerus  is  present  and  gives  attachment  to  numerous  and  impor- 
tant muscles.  In  the  cat,  as  partly  shown  upon  Fig.  68-71,  it  affords 
origin  and  insertion  to  many  muscles. 
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The  homems  of  the  cat  presents  a  subcylindrical  shaft— the 

diaphj/.si8i  and  two  enlarged  and  irregular  ends— the  Extremitates 

pTQxhnales  and  distales. 

Viewed  from  the  ventral  or  dorsal  aspect,  the  caudal  and  ce- 
phalic outlines  of  the  entire 
bone  are  concave,  the  con- 
cavity being  both  greater 
and  more  regular  on  the  cau- 
dal side  (on  which  the  three 
braces  are  placed).  Seen, 
however,  from  either  the  cau- 
dal or  cephalic  side,  as  in 
Fig.  68  and  70,  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  outlines  are 
S-shaped.  On  the  dorsal 
side  the  sharper  curvature 
is  near  the  distal  end,  while 
the  reverse  is  the  case  with 
the  ventral  side.  In  other 
words,  the  proximal  extrem- 
ity is  more  enlarged  dorsad, 
and  the  distal  one  ven- 
trad. 

The  cat's  humerus  does 
not  present  the  appearance 
of  having  been  twisted  which 
characterizes  that  of  man 
and  some  other  Mammals— 
an  appearance  which  is  due, 
at  least  in  part^  to  the  devel- 
opment of  ridges  with  inter- 
vening   furrows    having   a 

more  or  less  distinctly  spiml  arrangement  for  the  attachment  or 

accommodation  of  muscles,  vessels  or  nerves. 

g  Am  Description  of  Fig-  46.— Tirit*  represents  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  rijflit 
h  u  mo  rii  a ,  t  h  at  w  1  \  \  cVi  i  s  m  m  i  e^  ^nl  mon  1  v  a  ii  d  fully  examined  and  compared.  The  same  aspect 
of  tljt*  left.  Inimpmjfl  iss  ^'^^J'^8^'nl^:'ll  in  Fig,  OU,  and  the  cephalic,  caudal  and  dorsal  aspects 
in  FijT'  *>8, 70  tuirJ  7t  r<^s]>ectiv<  ly. 

%  409.  CatrffUji  BiripiiitliiH^ThG  bicipital  canal  or  groove  (Fig.  80,  45,  46.  09,  70).— 
This  is  Q,  markeil  dejirf"?isiiin  upun  tht-  ventrn -caudal  aspect  of  the  proximal  extremity.  As 
better  shown  in  Fig.  45,  itiiea  between  the  eminences  called  trochU&r  and  iroehin.    In  the 


^m.   4(1,— TiiK   Ventral  (ANTEtuon)   Aspect 
OF  AS  Adci.t  Right  iluiiERua ;    ^1 
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fresh  state  it  is  oonyerted  into  a  foramen  or  closed  canal  by  tendons  wliicli  are  inserted 
upon  these  parts.  Throngh  it  plays  the  tendon  of  the  M.  biceps,  the  one  which  represents 
the  *'  long"  or  **  glenoid "  head  of  the  muscle  in  man.  By  Straus-Durckheim  (A.  I,  512), 
the  canal  is  called  "  eovUne  bidpitale." 

§  410.  CapUeUum  {humeri}-~The  radial  head,  external  or  outer  condyle  (Fig.  80»  46, 6). 
^The  distal  end  of  the  bone  presents  a  smooth  saddle -shaped  surface,  the  caudal  border 
a!  which  is  raised,  and  the  cephalic  border  rounded.  As  seen  from  the  ventral  aspect,  this 
arthral  sur&ce  is  nearly  equaUy  divided  by  a  slight  ridge,  and  the  convex  cephalic  part 
is  the  capitellum.  This  surface  narrows  as  it  is  continued  over  the  distal  end  of  the  bone, 
80  that  its  shape,  if  extended  in  a  plane,  would  be  approximately  lanceolate  or  pear-shaped, 
with  a  distinct  emargination  at  the  cephalic  side  of  the  base. 

With  the  capitellum  articulates  the  fossa  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  radius;  tbis  end, 
unfortimately.  being  likewise  named  eapiteUum,  It  would  be  well  if  anatomists  could 
agree  to  call  one  of  these  parts  eapiteUum  and  the  other  eapitulvm, 

%  411.  Caput  {humeri)  ArticuUire — The  arthral  or  anatomical  head  of  tho  humerus. — 
The  smooth  convex  arthral  surface  of  this  part  hardly  appears  in  this  view  of  the  bone, 
but  is  shown  in  Fig,  71.  In  man  it  is  distinguished  from  the  non-arthral  surface  of  the 
net  of  the  Ext.  proximaiis  by  a  furrow  or  constriction,  the  anatomical  neck.  In  the  cat, 
tbis  neck  is  not  clearly  defined. 

§  412.  Crista  DeUoidea — ^The  deltoid  ridgo— "  Crite  deltoldienne  exteme,"  Straus- 
Durckheim  (A,  I,  513) — (Fig.  46,  68,  69). — This  is  a  narrow,  nearly  straight,  and — in  well 
marked  adult  humeri — sharply  defined  raised  line  extending  from  the  tubercle  for  the 
insertion  of  the  M.  mieosiaUs  (Fig.  69)  at  the  base  of  the  trochiter  on  the  cephalic  aspect 
of  the  proximal  extremity  distad  and  ventrad,  to  lose  itself  on  the  third  fourth  of  the  ven- 
tral border.  The  sliarpness  which  characterizes  its  proximal  portion  disappears  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  bone. 

§  413.  Crista  Pectoralis — ^The  pectoral  ridge — **  Crete  dcltol'dienno  ant6rieure,"  Straus- 
DordiLheini — (Fig.  46,  69). — This  name  is  applied  by  us  to  the  ill  defined  rough  line  upon 
the  proximal  two  thirds  of  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  humerus. 

This  and  the  Crs,  deltoidea  converge  distad,  but  cease  to  be  distinct  before  meeting. 
The  lon^  triangular  interval  between  them  is  called  by  Straus-Durckheim  (A,  I.,  518), 
"  empriente  de.toldienne."  Mivart  applies  (B,  92,  Fig.  58),  tho  name  deltoid  ridge  to  what 
BeemiB  to  correspond  to  this  interval,  and  inaccurately  states  that  the  two  parts  of  the 
M.  deltoideus  above  mentioned  are  inserted  upon  it. 

§  414.  Diaphffsi^-'The  shaft  (Fig.  46,  80,  68-71).— Although  the  shaft  of  the  humerus 
may  be  generally  described  as  approxinmtely  cylindrical,  it  is  slightly  compressed,  so  that 
at  any  point  its  cephalo-caudal  diameter  is  less  than  its  dorso-ventraL  It  is  slightly 
curved  so  as  to  present  a  ventral  convexity. 

For  convenience  of  description,  the  entire  bone  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  subcylindrical 
idiaft  and  enlarged  extremities.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  diaphysis  includes  all 
but  the  proximal  and  distal  epiphyses,  and  these  are  less  extensive  than  the  regions  desig- 
nated as  extremitates.  In  a  young  animal  the  proximal  epiphysis  separates  along  an 
andolating  line  passing  distad  of  the  caput  articulare  and  the  tubercle  for  the  insertion  of 
the  JT.  mieostalis.  The  greatest  length  of  the  epiphysis  equals  only  about  one  eighth  of 
the  length  of  the  entire  humerus,  whereas  the  Ext. proximalis  includes  about  one  fifth.  The 
distal  epiphysis  also  includes  merely  so  much  as  bears  the  arthral  surfaces  with  the  epi- 
trochlea  and  epicondylns,  whereas  the  proximal  limit  of  the  Ext.  disUUis  embraces  also  the 
Fm,  epUroehUare, 

Upon  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  diaphysis,  near  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second 
ftmrths,  and  nearer  the  ventral  than  the  dorsal  border,  is  to  be  seen,  with  adult  humeri,  a 
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narrow  longitudinal  depression  roaghened  for  the  attachment  of  the  tsoigoined  tendonft  of 
the  MM.  teres  (nnvjor)  and  latimmu$  (dond).  It  is  indicated  hy  an  interrapted  Ime  on 
Fig.  70.  On  Fig.  46  it  does  not  appear,  hut  its  proximal  end  would  he  opposite  the  proxi- 
mal end  of  the  longer  hraoe.  Its  length  equals  the  dorso-yentral  diameter  of  the  hone 
opposite  its  distal  end, 

§  415.  EpicandyluB—The  epicondjle  or  external  condyle  (Fig,  80,  46,  68,  09.  71,  74).— 
This  is  a  rough  suboonical  eminence  upon  the  cephalic  aspect  of  the  distal  extremity.  To 
it  is  attached  the  proximal  end  of  the  cephalic  (external)  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbonrr, 
and  from  it  arise  the  MM.  Exieneor  tUnaris  and  Ext.  minimi.  Ohliquely  proximad  from 
the  epicondylus  extends  the  Oriiia  epieondyiaris,  which  loses  itself  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  diaphysis  nearly  opposite  the  point  of  nearest  approximation  of  the  deltoid  and  pectoral 
crests  upon  the  ventral  aspect. 

The  epicondyle  has  been  called  "  outer  "  or  "  external  condyle,"  and  more  recently 
by  Markoe  (1)  and  others  *'  external  epicondyle." 

§  416.  EpUroeMea— 'The  epitrochlea  or  internal  condyle  (Fig.  80, 46,  69,  70,  71,  75).— 
This  is  is  a  rough  suboonical  eminence  ui>on  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  distal  extremity.  It 
is  larger  than  the  epicondylus,  and  springs  abruptly  from  the  nearly-plane  caudal  sur&oe 
formed  by  the  caudal  prominence  of  the  trochlea.  Proximad,  however,  it  is  directly  eon- 
tinuous  with  the  bar  forming  the  caudal  boundary  of  the  Fm.  epiiroehleare, 

§  417.  Fm,  {Foramen)  Epitroehleare— The  epitrocblear  or  supracondyloid  foramen 
(Fig.^  30,  46,  69,  70,  75,  106).~Thi8  is  a  narrow  perforation  from  the  ventral  to  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  humerus  near  the  caudal  side  of  the  distal  extremity.  Through  it  pass  the 
N.  medius  and  the  A.  brachialis  on  their  way  from  the  dorso-caudal  to  the  ventral  aspect 
of  the  arm. 

In  the  cat,  the  Fm.  epUroehleare  is  within  the  naturally  assigned  limits  of  the  Ed, 
diitalis^  but  it  is  wholly  within  the  diaphysis ;  its  distal  boundary  is  sometimes  very  near 
the  diaphysio-epiphysial  suture,  and  sometimes  separated  therefrom  by  a  space  eqoal  to 
the  longer  diameter  of  the  orifice. 

The  Fm.  epUrochleare  exists  in  the  other  Felidae  and  in  some  other  Camivora  (Flower, 
A,  246),  and  occasionally — partly  circumscribed  by  ligament — in  man  (Humphrey,  A,  878 ; 
Quain,  A,  I,  87).  Usually,  however,  the  human  humerus  presents  merely  an  emargination 
of  the  bone,  along  which  pass  the  median  nerve  and  the  brachial  artery. 

g  418.  Fossa  Radialis  and  Fs.  UTnaris— The  radial  and  ulnar  fosse  of  the  humemi 
(Fig.  46). — On  the  ventral  (anterior)  aspect  of  the  distal  extremity  of  the  humerus,  jnrt 
proximad  of  the  arthral  surfaces  of  the  trochlea  and  capitelluro,  are  two  slight  depresskms, 
against  which,  in  the  strongly  flexed  condition  of  the  elbow,  abut  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna  (Fig.  30,  Pre,  eoronoideus),  and  the  side  of  the  capitellum  or  proximal  arthral  ead 
of  the  radius  (Fig.  30) ;  hence  their  respective  names.  Between  the  two  fosses,  especially 
in  well  marked  bones,  is  a  slight  ridge.  The  Fbssa  ulnaris  is  described,  but  not  named, 
by  Straus-Durckheim  (A,  I.,  513). 

§  419.  The  Fossa  okeranaUs,  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  distal  extremity,  will  be 
described  in  connection  with  Fig.  71.     ^ 

p  §  430.  Troehin  and  TroehUer— The  caudal  (lesser  or  inner)  and  the  cephalic  (greater 
or  outer)  humeral  tuberosities  (Fig.  80,  45,  68-71).— These  parts  of  the  proximal  extremity 
have  been  described  in  connection  with  Fig.  45,  and  their  muscular  attachments  will  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  fig.  68-71.  See  also  above,  CanaUs  bieipikiUs.  It  has  beeo 
mentioned  under  Fi^.  45  that  while  the  troehin  is  wholly  caudal  in  position,  the  trochiter 
is  about  equally  ventral  and  cephalic. 

Trochlea-{Fig.  46,  69.  71).— This  is  the  half  saddle  shaped  arthral  sur&ce  at  the 
caudal  side  of  the  distal  end  of  the  humerus.     Its  caudal  border  is  raised  and  sharply 
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defined,  but  cephalad  it  is  oontinaooB  with  the  capitelliun,  tlie  limits  of  the  two  snrfacea 
being  indicated  by  a  slight  ridge.  Ventrad,  the  two  surfaces  are  nearly  equal  in  extent, 
but  dorsad  the  capitellom  gradually  narrows  and  disappears  as  seen  in  Fig.  71,  while 
the  trochlea  continues  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bone  and  has  a  decidedly  oblique 
direction. 


THE  CARPALIA  (Fig.  6.  80,  47). 
The  bones  of  the  carpus  (wrist)  haye  been  enumerated  in  §  84. 

References. — In  addition  to  the  references  given  in  §§  84,  85,  see  Gegenbaur,  B ; 
Strans  Dnrckheim,  A,  I,  518-^24 ;  Mivart,  B,  96-98 ;  Gray,  A,  285-241 :  Quain,  A,  I, 
90-93,  99  ;  Chauveau,  A.  88,  89 ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  78,  80 ;  Leyh,  A,  177-182 ; 
Flower,  A,  252-260 ;  Humphrey,  A,  887-890. 

g  421.  Explanation  of  Fig.  47. — This  represents  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  carpus  and 
of  the  contiguous  parts  of  the 
metacarpalia  of  an   Asiatic  ^ 

lion  seven  months  old,  and  p^ 
of  two  young  dogs.  The  let- 
tering is  nearly  uniform  in 
the  three  figures,  but  the 
present  description  refers 
only  to  the  lion. 

P,  I,  M,  A,  Mi,  the  meta- 
carpalia of  the  pollex,  in- 
dex, medius,  annularis  and 
minimus ;  />,  the  0.  pisi- 
farme,  which  is  really  a  mm- 
moid  bone  in  the  tendon  of 
the  if.  flexor  vlnarU,  and 
not  a  true  carpal  element; 
u^m,  id  and  tm,  the  unci- 
forms^  magnum,  trapeeoid 
and  trcq)etium  respectively, 
forming   the  distal  row  of 

carpalia ;  as  stated  in  §  84,  the  unciforme  is  supposed  to  represent  two  elements  of  the 
typical  or  primitive  carpus. 

The  proximal  row  conmsts  of  but  two  cartilaginous  pieces,  commonly  known  as  the 
cundforme  (py)  and  the  scapho-Xunnre.  Since  cuneiforme  has  become  well  established  in 
the  names  of  three  of  the  tarsal  bones,  we  have,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh 
and  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  some  European  anatomists,  substituted  therefor  the 
term  pyramidale,  which  was  employed  by  Straus-Dnrckheim  (A,  I.,  520),  This  element 
represents  the  idnare  of  the  primitive  carpus. 

The  larger  proximal  piece  is  a  single  mass  of  cartilage,  but  a  section  shows  that  ossifi- 
cation has  begun  from  three  eeparate  eentern.  The  two  larger  correspond  to  the  scaphoides 
(«0)  and  the  lunare  (Q  of  man,  and  to  the  radiate  and  intermedium  of  the  primitive  carpus. 
The  third  and  smaller  center  {ce)  probably  represents  the  eentrale  of  the  primitive  carpus, 
which  is  not  distinct  in  man. 

80  far  as  appears  from  the  figure  of  Mivart  (B,  Fig.  60),  the  carpus  of  the  cat  is  essen* 
tially  sunilar  to  that  of  the  lion. 
11 


Fio.  47. — Tub  DoBSAii  Aspect  of  thb  Carpal  Region 
OF  A  Young  Lion  (largest  figure)  and  of  Two 
Young  Dogs.    (From  Wilder,  19,  801,  Fig.  1.) 
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CLAVICULA  (Fig.  80,  48,  66, 67,  72). 

The  davide  or  collar  bone  is  briefly  described  in  §  212. 

References.— StransDurckhelm,  A,  1, 509  ;  Flower,  A,  228 ;  Gegenbaur  (Lankester), 
A.  477  ;  Gegenbaur,  C  ;  Gray,  A,  215-218 ;  Qualn,  A,  I,  84,  96 ;  Parker.  A,  215 ;  Hum- 
phrey, A,  859-863. 

g  422.  EzpUnation  of  Fig.  48.— This  represents  the  onnsually  large  and  w^ 
marked  clavides  or  collar  bones  of  an  old  male  cat.  Their  mesal  or  sternal  ends  are 
apposed,  and  are  seen  to  be  approximately  cylindrical. 

The  left  is  placed  in  nearly  its  natural 

.  ,  .  TWaaL  ,  y^       attitudein  the  body,  showing  that  its  cepbalo* 

ci^^^^^^^^^       ^^^^bET"!^^^       caudal  diameter  is  nearly  uniiorm,  and  that 

lailttdi^^^^^^  ^^^^tk^ndr     ®*^^  ^^^  curves  slightly  caudad,  the  mesal 

Fio.  48.-THB  Right  Am)  Lbft  Cla-     «>dthe  more  decidedly. 

vicuLJt  OF  AK  OU)  Cat;  xl.  ^he  right  is  »o  placed  «,  to  show  (he 

caudal  aspect,  and  display  the  dorsal  concav- 
ity, liie  mesal  half  is  nearly  straight,  but  the  lateral  is  quite  regularly  curved.  The 
dorso-ventral  diameter  of  the  bone  increases  gradually  toward  the  lateral  end,  which  ia 
about  twice  the  width  of  the  meeaL 

Directly  or  indirectly,  the  clavicle  affords  attachment  to  the  Mm.  davo-traptziui,  dato- 
mcuftaideus  and  daco-deitoideus,  but  as  it  is  connected  with  the  sternum  and  the  scapula 
only  by  ligaments,  it  is  moved  with  the  muscles  instead  of  forming  an  efficient  f alcmin 
for  their  action. 

THE  STERNUM  (Fig.  7,  80,  50.  72,  78, 99,  100). 

The  sternum  or  breast  bone  was  briefly  described  in  §  210. 

References.— Straus-Durckheim,  A,  I,  496,  497 ;  Mivart,  B,  49,  50 ;  Flower,  A,  73 : 
Humphrey.  A,  821-329  ;  Gray,  A,  207-210  ;  Quain,  A,  I,  25-2'/ ;  C?hauveau,  A,  75;  Chau- 
veau  (Fleming),  A,  66  ;  Leyh,  A,  164-166  ;  Parker,  A.  215. 

§  428.  Explanation  of  Fig.  49. — ^The  ventral  aspect  of  an  adult  gtemutn,  with  the 
contiguous  parts  of  the  costicartilagines.  Incomplete  views  of  the  sternum  are  given  10 
Fig.  80,  50,  72,  73, 99  and  100. 

The  sternum  consists  of  a  mesal  series  of  osseous  or  partly  cartilaginous  segments 
called  stemebrcB,  united  by  cartilages.  The  figure  was  drawn  f^m  a  dried  sternam.  and 
the  interstemebral  cartilages  are  not  shown  distinctly,  neither  is  indicated  the  line  of  junc- 
tion of  the  osseous  and  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  caudal  segment. 

Of  the  stemebne.  the  most  cephalic  and  the  most  caudal  have  received  special  nameB, 
prcBstemum  and  TipMstemum.    The  intervening  segments  constitute  the  mesosternum, 

§  424.  Meeoeternum. — As  indicated  in  §  210,  there  may  be  either  6  or  7  mesostemebiv. 
making  the  total  number  of  steraebrse  8  or  9.  The  variation  is  due  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  short  and  nearly  cubical  piece  between  the  xiphistemum  and  the  sixth  con- 
stant meeoetemeber.  This  piece  is  neither  figured  nor  described  by  Mivart  (B,  Fig.  24), 
or  Parker  (A,  PI.  xxx,  Fig.  8),  and  does  not  appear  distinctly  In  the  figures  of  Straus- 
Durckheim  (A,  PI.  vi,  Fig.  2,  and  PI.  vii.  Fig.  2),  notwithstanding  his  intimation  (A,  I,54«) 
that  it  is  always  present.  In  the  sterna  examined  by  us  this  seventh  piece  is  sometimes 
quite  large,  and  In  other  cases  so  small  as  to  be  unrecognizable,  at  least  from  the  surfroe. 
We  have  also  observed  considerable  diversity  as  to  the  number  of  costicartilagines  which 
reach  the  sternum,  but  are  not  yet  prepared  to  say  whether  8  or  9  is  tho  more  Sequent 
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nomber.    The  ooeticartilages  which  reach  the  sternum  articulate  therewith  diarthrodiaUy, 
bat  there  ia  considerable  diversity  as  to  the  extent  of  the  synovial  capsules. 

Each  of  the  constant  mescstemebrsB  is  two  or  three  times  as  long 
as  wide,  and  slightly  enlarged  at  the  ends  so  as  to  be  somewhat  of  a  Vf&SDir^SM 

domb-beU  shape.  ^ 

§  425u  PrcMUmum, — This  is  sometimes  called  manubrium  from 
Its  form  in  man.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  average  mesoeter- 
neber,  and  the  cephalic  half,  which  is  cartilage  in  the  kitten,  is  com- 
pressed and  tapers  to  a  blunt  point.  On  each  side  is  an  oblique 
shoalder  for  the  attachment  of  the  first  costicartilagc,  so  that  the 
entire  pnestemam  is  shaped  somewhat  like  the  head  of  a  lance.  Its 
ventral  aspect  is  prominent  on  the  meson,  forming  the  prestemal  keel. 

§  436.  Xiphiiternum. — This  is  also  called  the  xiphoid  or  ensiform 
earUlage,  In  the  adult  cat  only  the  caudal  third  or  fourth  is  cartilage, 
and  its  tip  is  enlarged  into  a  disk.  The  rest  of  the  xiphistemum 
tapers  caudad  from  its  base. 

The  sternum  afbrds  attachment  to  the  MM.  ectopectoralis,  entapeC' 
toralis,  sUrno-nuutoidettM,  9terno-hyoideu$  and  some  others. 

§  427.  Relation  of  the  SUmebrm  to  Hie  CoetieartUagines.— While 
dissecting,  it  is  often  desirable  to  designate  the  number  of  a  stemeber 
when  the  sternum  is  so  covered  by  muscles  as  to  make  the  enumera- 
tion difficult.  In  these  cases  the  ribs  or  their  cartUages  may  usually 
be  counterl  firom  the  most  cephalic  of  the  series,  their  relations  to  the 
ttemebrse  being  as  follows : — 

With  the  six  constant  mesoetemebrsD.  the  cartilages  are  attached 
at  the  cephalic  end,  so  that  the  third  mesostemcber,  for  example,, 
which  is  the  fourth  stemeber,  would  be  the  segment  just  caudad  of 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  fourth  cartilage.  The  first  cartilages 
are  connected  with  the  sides  of  the  pnestemum,  which  is  really  the 
first  stemeber ;  the  relations  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cartila^^  are 
less  definite  and  constant 


OOSTiB  (RIBS)  AND  CX)STICABTILAGINES  (COSTAIa  CAJITI- 
LAGBS).    Fig.  80. 

References.— Straos-Durokheim,  A,  I,  492,  and  II,.  57  ;   Quain, 

A,  I,  27, 141 ;  Gray,  A,  210, 2W5 ;  Flower,  A,  86 ;  Chauveau  (Fleming), 

A,  87. 140  ;  Chauveau,  A  ;  Leyh,  A,  162,  209 ;  Humphrey,  A,  320-337 ;  mSl^ 

Mivart,  B,  50-62.  ^       .^'^  ^,      ,^ 

FiG.49.— ThbVen- 

§  428.  The  ooBtsB  or  ribs— 13,  rarely.  M,  on  each     'Z'adj^^Z^. 
side — constitnte  a  series  of  arched,  highly  elastic     num;  xi. 
bones  which,  with  their  continuations,  the  costicar- 
tilagines,  the  sternum  and  the  thoracic-vertebrae,  form  the  conical 
skeleton  or  framework  of  the  thorax  (Fig,  .30  and  50). 

The  ribs  and  their  cartilages  are  slender  and  snbcylindrical  in 
form.  They  present,  in  expiration  and  moderate  inspiration,  a  com- 
pound curve,  the  convexities  being  caudal  and  lateral  (Fig.  30  and 
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50).  The  ribs  proi)er  have  each  a  general  caudal  inolinatioii  ftx)m 
the  tuberoulum  to  the  arthron  costicartilaginis,  while  the  carti- 
lage has  a  cephalic  inclination  from  the  arthron  to  the  sternal  end 
(Fig.  30).  Id  fall  inspiration  the  ventral  or  sternal  ends  of  the  ribs 
are  nearly  ventrad  of  the  vertebral  ends,  the  caudal  convexity  being 
partly  or  entirely  obliterated  (Fig.  50). 

§  429.  Special  Oharaoters.— The  capitellum  of  the  12th  and 
13th  ribs— 14th  if  present— articulates  with  but  a  single  vertebra. 

The  capitellum  of  the  first  articulates  to  a  slight  extent  with  the 
body  of  the  last  cervical,  but  the  diarthrodial  j)art  of  the  articula- 
tion is  entirely  confined  to  the  body  of  the  first  thoracic  (Flower, 
A,  23).  The  first  rib  and  those  last  named  above  (12,  13, 14),  pos- 
sess no  ligamentum  interarticvlare  (Fig.  50). 

The  12th  and  13th  ribs— 14th  if  presents-possess  no  arthral 
tubercvlum  ;  it  is  also  sometimes  absent  from  the  11th.  The  tuber- 
oulum of  each  of  the  others  articulates  diarthrodially  wifli  the 
diapophysis  of  the  corresponding  thoracic  vertebra;  thus,  the 
tuberoulum  of  the  first  articulates  with  the  diapophysis  of  the 
first  Vertebra,  and  that  of  the  seventh  with  the  diapophysis  of  the 
seventh,  etc. 

§  430.  Sternal,  Asternal  and  Floating  Ribs. — ^The  cartilages  of 
the  first  nine  ribs  (Fig.  49)— rarely  of  only  the  first  eight— are  articu- 
lated with  the  sternum,  and  hence  are  called  sternal  or  true  ribs.  The 
remaining  three  (or  four)  are  called  asternal  or  false  ribs,  as  their 
cartilages  do  not  reach  the  sternum.  Finally  the  13th — 14th  if  pres- 
ent— ^is  not  attached  to  the  one  just  cephalad  of  it  by  connective 
tissue,  as  are  the  10th,  11th  and  12th,  but  ends  independently  in 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  hence  is  called  a  floating  or  vertdyral 
rib.    (Humphrey,  A,  329,  337  ;  Hutchmson,  A,  1016. 

§  431.  Methods  of  Demonstration. — ^The  form  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  ribs  are  best  made  out  in  those  that  have  been  com- 
pletely deprived  of  their  soft  parts  as  directed  above  (§  248).  The 
relations  and  mobility  of  the  ribs  singly  and  collectively,  and  their 
arthra  and  ligaments,  must  be  studied  on  fresh  or  alcoholic  speci- 
mens. 

§  432.  Elasticity  and  Mobility.— Take  as  lean  a  cat  as  i)068i- 
ble,  place  it  dorsicumbent^  and,  commencing  at  the  ventrimeson, 
remove  the  skin  and  muscles  covering  the  st^num,  and  the  ribs 
with  their  cartilages  of  one  side.  Press  upon  the  thorax,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  ribs  will  be  felt.    Grasp  the  second  mesc^stemeber 
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and  pull  ventro-cephaJad.    This  will  show  the  way  in  which  the 
capacity  of  the  thorax  is  increased. 

§  433.  Arthra — Joints. — Remove  the  muscles  covering  the  tu- 
berculum  and  cervix  of  the  seventh  rib  for  example,  and  the  ligor 
rneriis  will  be  seen  as  white  bands  holding  the  tuberculum  to  the 
diapophysis  and  the  capitellum  in  the  socket  formed  by  the  demi- 
fecets  of  the  two  veri^br«e  (Pig.  62,  Arthron  capitelli).  Cut  away  the 
ligaments  on  the  caudal  side  of  the  tuberculum  with  the  arthrotome 
and  bend  the  rib  cephalad.  This  will  expose  the  smooth  arthral 
smface  of  this  diarthrodial  joint  That  of  the  capitellum  may  be 
demonstrated  in  the  same  way. 

To  demonstrate  the  amphiarthrodial  joints  at  the  arihron  costi- 
cartilaginls,  the  finger  or  some  solid  substance  should  be  placed 
entad  of  the  arthron,  and  then  the  ectal  surface  of  the  bone  and  car- 
tilage should  be  sliced  away  with  the  arthrotome.  The  cartilage 
and  bone  will  be  found  continuous,  the  ends  not  being  separate 
and  smooth  for  gliding  upon  each  other  as  with  the  capitellum 
and  tuberculum.  The  end  of  the  rib  is  but  very  slightly  hollowed 
out  to  receive  the  cartilage,  thus  differing  from  the  condition  in 
man,  where  the  cartilage  is  implanted  in  a  deep  pit. 

The  diarthrodial  joints  of  all  the  sternal  ribs  (8  or  9)  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  costal  cartilages  and  sternum  (§§  424,  430),  may  be  dem- 
onstrated by  slicing  off  the  ectal  surface  of  the  conjoined  sternum 
and  cartilage  as  directed  for  the  Ari;hron  costicartilaginis. 

§  434.  Iiigamentum  interartioulare — Interarticular  ligament 
(Pig.  50). — ^This  is  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  one  of  the 
middle  ribs,  the  seventh  for  example.  The  muscles  should  be  re- 
moved as  for  demonstrating  the  tubercular  and  capitellar  joints, 
and  the  ligaments  binding  the  tuberculum  to  the  diapophysis  should 
be  cut.  Nip  away  the  neural  arch  (Pig.  63)  and  remove  the  short 
segment  of  exposed  myelon.  This  will  expose  the  floor  of  the  neu- 
ral canal.  Dissect  the  dorsal  (posterior)  common  ligament  from  the 
intervertebral  fibro-cartilage,  move  the  rib,  and  the  ligamerdum 
interarticvZare  will  be  seen,  as  a  rope  in  a  pulley,  passing  across 
the  floor  of  the  neural  canal  in  a  groove  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
intervertebral  fibro-cartilage,  and  connecting  the  heads  of  the  pair 
ofribs(§444). 

§  485.  This  ligament  difibrs  so  remarkablj  from  its  homologoe  in  man  that  a  brief  com- 
parison is  added : — 

In  man  the  ligament  is  plate-like.     In  the  cat  it  is  thick  and  band-like.    In  man  ii 
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ooiiiplf>t«] J  divides  the  artlira]  surlEace  of  the  capitellum  into  two  parts  oorrespondin^  to 
tUii  demifojcetB  of  the  two  vertebne  (Fig.  52,  ArUiron  capUeUi).  In  the  cat  it  bat  partiaUj 
diTideB  the  surface.  Id  man  the  ligament  joins  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage,  and  does 
not  e:£leud  fix^m  side  to  side.  In  the  cat  it  passes  from  side  to  side  in  a  synovial  groove 
lined  b^  an  GXt tension  of  tbe  synovial  membrane  lining  the  joints  of  the  capltella  of  the 
pair  of  libgi.  Hence,  while  in  man  there  tie  four  separate  synovial  eavitie$  for  the  captella 
ot  eaeb  [joIt  of  ritjs  possessing  the  interarticular  ligament,  in  the  cut  there  is  bat  one,  since 
tUtt  art  lira  of  tbe  capitella  commanicate  with  each  other  thruogh  the  groove  for  the  Liga- 
men  tutu  SnU^tirticalare. 

References.— Bichat,  A,  1,281;  Mayer,  47,  273;  Chaaveau.  A.  140;  Leyh,  A,210; 
aeknd,  4  and  5  ;  Qoain,  A,  1, 141 ;  Gray,  A,  296  ;  Gage,  5,  421. 

§  436,   Preparation. — Fig.  60  represents  two  cost©  and  costi- 
cartUagines  separated  from  the  body  and  in  the  i)08ition  assamed 

during  the  fullest  possible 
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inspiration — that  is,  drawn 
ventrad,  laterad  and  oepha- 
lad  so  as  to  obliterate  their 
caudal  convexity  (Fig.  30), 
and  give  the  greatest  capa- 
city to  the  thorax.  The 
cleaning  process  was  carried 
only  suflSciently  far  to  re- 
move the  soft  parts,  leaving 
the  interarticular  ligament 
and  the  connections  of  the 
costal  cartilages  and  ster- 
num (§§  262,  427). 

§  437.  Arthron  costicartilagi- 
nis.— The  amphiarthrodial  articaia- 
tion  between  the  sternal  end  of  the 
diaphysis  and  ite  cartilage  (§  483). 

g  438.  Arthron  mesostemebri 
—  Costo-stemal  articalation.  —  The 
diarthrodial  articulation  of  the  costal 
cartilage  with  the  mesostemom.  The 
first  costal  cartilage  articulates  with  a 
single  stemeber  (prcetemom),  the 
other  eight  with  two  (§  480.  Fig.  49)u 
§  439.  CapiteUum— Head.— The 
vertebral  end  of  the  rib  ends  in  a  somewhat  pear-shaped  capitellum  or  head  which  artica- 
latefl  diartlirodially  with  the  demifacets  of  two  contiguous  vertebra  (Pig.  52,  Artkrpn 

%  440.   Cerviit— Neck. — The  cervix  or  neck  of  the  rib  is  the  somewhat  constricted 
pun  immediately  following  the  capitellum  and  between  it  and  the  tubercolum. 
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OF  CosTiB  (Ribs)  ;    x  1. 
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g  441.  Costa— Rib. — The  costa  or  rib  proper  is  the  bony  part  of  the  arch  extend- 
ing from  the  capitellum  to  the  Arthron  costicartilaginis.  It  has  two  extremities — 
vertebral  or  dorsal  and  sternal  or  ventral ;  two  Borfaces— ectal  and  ental  r  two  ed^es — 
cephalic  and  candal.  The  vertebral  end  bears  the  capitellam :  the  ectal  sorfieuse  is  next 
the  skin  ;  the  cephalic  edge  faces  toward  the  head. 

1  g  442.  Costicartilago— Costal  cartilage.—The  cartilaginoos  continoation  of  the  rib 
which  passes  from  the  sternal  end  of  the  diaphysis  toward  the  sternum  (§  423,  Fig.  49).  In 
the  figure  it  is  deeply  shaded  and  is  between  the  Arthron  costicartilaginis  and  the  meeo- 
stemeber. 

g  443.  Diaphysis  (Costae)— Shaft. — The  diaphysis  of  the  rib  is  the  part  between  the 
tuberculum  and  the  Arthron  costicartilaginis. 

§  444.  Ligament um  interarticulare,  ae,—lnterarticular  ligament. — This  is  a  strong, 
smooth,  band-like  ligament  connecting,  through  the  floor  of  the  neural  canal,  the  heads 
of  opposite  ribs  (2d  to  11th  pairs  inclurive) ;  (§  434). 

g  445.  Mesostemebra,  oe. — ^The  square  area  between  the  sternal  ends  of  the  costal 
cartilages  represents  the  caudal  end  of  the  5th  mesostemeber  (g  424,  Fig.  49). 

g  446.  Tuberculum — Tubercle. — The  tuberculum  is  an  elevation  on  the  ectal  surface 
of  the  rib  just  at  the  end  of  the  cervix.  It  bears  a  smooth  arthral  &oet  which  articulates 
{diarthrodidUy)  with  the  diapopbyms  of  the  7th  thoracic  vertebra  (Fig.  52  and  g  433). 

PELVIS. 

General  References  to  the  Pelvis.— Straus- Durckhcim.  A,  I,  499»andn,  63;  Quain, 
A,  1, 100,122, 159  ;  Gray,  A,  245 ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  91,161 ;  Chauveau,  A,  75,  152  ; 
Leyh,  A,  166,  212 ;  Flower,  A,  281  and  33  ;  Humphrey,  A,  438  ;  Joulin.  1  ;  Mlvart,  8 
and  19 ;  Wilder,  lO.    A  chronological  bibliography  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  lasL 

§  447.  Preparation. — The  soft  parts  were  fally  removed  by  one 
of  the  processes  already  described  (§§  244-256).  Parts  of  the  first 
and  second  sacral  vertebrae  were  removed  with  nippers  to  expose  the 
Arthron  ilio-sacrale.  To  show  the  lines  of  junction  between  the 
ilinm,  ischium,  Os  pvbis  and  Os  cotyloideum^  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  the  pelvis  of  a  cat  retaining  its  milk  teeth. 

§  448.  Arthron  ilioHSiaorale — ^Ilio-sacral  articulation.— This  is 
the  articulation  between  the  sacrum  and  the  ilium.  In  the  figure 
the  arthral  surface  on  the  ilium  is  brought  into  view  by  the  re- 
moval of  part  of  the  sacrum.  The  caudal  third  of  this  surface  is 
diarfhrodial^  the  cephalic  two  thirds  amphiarthrodial ;  the  motion, 
however,  is  very  limited. 

The  lateral  masses  of  only  the  first  sacral  vertebra  articulate 
directly  with  the  ilium. 

§  449.  Crista  ilii — Iliac  crest. — ^The  Oiac  crest  is  the  prominent 
dorso-cephalic  projection  of  the  ilium  (Fig.  30,  51,  §  230). 

§  450.  Fm.  (Foramen)  obturatorium — Obtuiutor  or  thyroid 
foramen.— The  large  oblong  space  bounded  by  the  os  pubis  and 
the  ischiunL 
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§  451.  Fossa  cotyloidea — Cotyloid  fossa,  Acetabnlura.— The 
cotyloid  fossa  is  a  deep  cup-shaped  cavity  in  the  lateral  aspect  of 
the  innominate  bone  which  articulates  diarthrodially  with  the  head 
of  the  femur.    The  third  of  the  circumference  of  the  cavity  next  the 

obturator  foramen  is  absent,  thns 
producing  the  cotyloid  notch.  A 
rough  depression  extends  from 
this  notch  about  half  way  across 
the  floor  of  the  fossa. 

§  452.  mum.— This  is  the  ce- 
phalic part  of  the  os  inTtominor 
turn.  It  articulates  with  the 
sacrum  and  forms  a  considerable 
part  of  the  cotyloid  fossa. 

§  453.  Ischium— The  dorso- 
caudal  jmrt  of  the  pelvic  bone. 
It  forms  a  large  part  of  the  coty- 
loid fossa  and  about  one  third  of 
the  pubic  symphysis. 

§  454.  Os  cotyloideum— Co- 
tyloid bone. — A  small  bone  form- 
ing the  ventral  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  cotyloid  fossa.  Straus- 
Durckheim,  A,  I,  502;  Milne- 
Edwards,  A,  X,  358.  It  has  not 
been  detected  in  man,  and  can  be 
seen  as  a  separate  bone  only  in 
immature  cats. 

§  455.  Os  innominatum— In- 
nominate or  pelvic  bone. — ^The  os 
innominatum  is  made  up  of  the 
ilium^  the  ischium^  the  os  pvhu 
and  the  os  cotyloideum.  These 
four  bones  are  completely  united 
in  adult  life.  The  right  and  left  pelvic  bones  together  form  the 
pelvic  girdle. 

§  456.  Os  pubis— Pubic  bone.— It  is  the  cephalo-ventral  of  the 
bones  forming  the  pelvic  girdle.  It  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the 
cotyloid  fossa  and  about  two  thirds  of  the  symphysis  jndns. 

%  457.   Pelvis,  az. — ''The  two  innominate  bones,  together  with 
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the  sacrum,  form  the  pelvis,  a  complete  circle  of  bone,  or  rather  a 
short  tube.''— Flower,  A,  284. 

Pre.  trans.,  Frooessua  transversus.  —  Transverse  process  or 
diapophysis  of  the  7th  lumbar  vertebra. 

§  458.  Saomm,  az. — "  The  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  to 
whicli  the  pelvic  girdle  is  attached."  It  is  composed  of  three  ver- 
tebrae, which  in  adult  life  are  more  or  less  completely  consolidated. 

In  an  immature  cat  which  would  show  weU  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  the  bones  forming  the  Os  innominatum,  the  sacral 
vertebrae  would  be  but  partly  coossified. 

§  459.  Sjrmphyids  pubis,  a^.— This  is  the  linear  articulation 
{ampMarihrodiaZ)  between  the  ventral  aspects  of  the  two  innomi- 
nate bones.  Its  cephalic  three  fourths  is  formed  by  the  Os  pubis 
and  the  caudal  fourth  by  the  ischium.  In  fuUy  adult  animals  the 
symphysis  usually  becomes  anchylosed. 

Vert.  (Vertebra)  InmbaUs. — The  last  or  7th  lumbar  vertebra 

(Pig.  66). 

Vertebras  oandales,  az. — ^Tail  vertebrte.— These  follow  imme- 
diately after  the  sacrum  (Pig.  30). 

§  460.  In  addition  to  the  parts  named  above,  the  following  should  be  mentioned : — 

A.  The  IHo-peetineal  Line  and  Eminence. — Neither  are  shown  in  Straus-Durckheim's 
figare,  from  which  this  was  copied.  Both  should  show  on  the  right  side,  however.  The 
line  extends  from  the  ilio-sacral  articulation  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  pubis. 
Opposite  the  cephalic  edge  of  the  acetabulum  the  line  presents  an  eminence  which  is  at  or 
very  near  the  junction  of  the  ilium  and  pubis. 

B.  The  TuberoHty  of  the  Ischium, — This  is  the  most  prominent  thickened  part  of  the 
ischium.  It  forms  the  extreme  dorso-caudal  part  of  the  whole  pelvis.  It  is  upon  this  part 
the  cat  rests  when  sitting  on  her  haunches. 

COLUMNA    VERTEBRALia 

References.— Straus-Durckheim,  A,  458 ;  Quain,  A,  I,  9,  25  ;  Gray,  A,  132 ;  Hum* 
phrey,  A»  113  ;  Milne-Edwards,  A,  X,  825 ;  Leyh^  A,  153 ;  Chanveau,  A,  19  ;  Owen,  A, 
II,  488  ;  Owen,  231  ;  Cuvier,  A,  1, 170  ;  Flower,  A,  10  ;  Mivart,  3  and  24 ;  Maclise, 
A,  622  ;  CleUnd,  7  and  13  ;  Wilder,  10. 

§  461.  The  Columna  vertebralis,  spine,  vertebral  or  spinal  col- 
umn, consists  of  a  series  of  osseous  segments  called  vertebrcB  arranged 
in  close  connection  with  each  other  and  forming  the  bony  axis  of  the 
body.  It  is  nearer  the  dorsal  than  the  ventral  aspect  in  the  cat 
and  in  most  other  Vertebrates.  Its  position  and  curves  are  shown 
iu  Pig.  30.    It  is  prolonged  caudad  beyond  the  trunk  to  form  the 
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axial  support  of  the  tail ;  and  cephalad  it  is  articulated  diarthro- 
dially  with  the  occipital  region  of  the  skull.  ''The  different  verte- 
bne,  with  eome  exceptions  (§  458),  remain  through  life  distinct  from 
each  other,  though  closely  connected  by  means  of  fibrous  strac- 
tures  which  permit  a  certain  but  limited  amount  of  motion  between 
them." 

§  463,  "Although  the  vertebrse  of  different  regions  present 
great  diversities  of  form,  there  is  a  certain  general  resemblance 
among  them  showing  a  common  plan  of  structure.  This  plan  is, 
however,  worked  out  variously  in  different  regions  by  change  of 
form  and  the  suppression  or  superaddition  of  parts,  thus  fitting 
them  to  fulfill  their  special  purpose." — Flower,  A,  10. 

In  general,  each  vertebra  is  composed  of  a  solid  subcylindrical 
centrum  or  body,  and  a  bony  arch  (neural  arch),  with  various 
processes^  extending  dorsad  therefrom  (Pig.  52-55). 

g  463,  Regions  of  the  Vertebral  Ooliimn. — For  convenience  of 
description,  the  whole  vertebral  column  has  been  divided  into  five 
regions,  named  in  order  from  the  head  : — Cervical  (7)  ;  Thoracic  or 
Dorsal  (13) ;  Lumbar  (7) ;  Sacral  (3) ;  Caudal  or  Tail  (22),  (Fig.  30). 

The  middle  Cervical,  Thoracic  and  Lumbar  vertebrae  are  sliown 
in  Fig.  53-55,  where  the  special  characters  of  these  three  groui)s  are 
well  illustrated. 

^  %  464.  Distinguishing  the  Five  Groups  of  Vertebreo  and  the 

Ends  of  the  First  Four  Groups. — ^The  cervical  vertebrsB,  except  the 
7th,  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  in  the  diapophjsis  of  the 
terltbrarteriaZ foramen  (§  473). 

The  7th  cervical  is  distinguished  from  the  thoracics  by  the  ab- 
sence from  its  prominent  diapophysis  of  an  Arthron  tuberculin  and 
by  the  al:>sence  of  an  Arthron  capitelU  from  the  cephalic  end  of  the 
centrum  (Fig.  52).  It  differs  from  the  other  groups  by  its  short 
wide  eeidruTriy  large  neural  foramen  and  slender  Tieural  spine. 

Tlie  thoracic  vertebrae  differ  from  all  the  others  by  the  presence 
of  an  Arthron  capitelU  on  the  cephalic  end  of  the  centrum  or  upon 
both  onds. 

TliP  lumbar  vertebrse  may  be  distinguished  by  their  long  sub- 
cylindncal  centra,  and  by  the  cephalic  inclination  of  the  neura- 
pophy ses  and  of  all  the  diapophyses  except  the  first. 

The  saaal  vertebrae  are  more  or  less  completely  anchylosed. 

The  caudal  vertebrae  differ  from  the  others  by  the  smallness  or 
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absence  ojf  the  neural  foramen,  the  caudal  inclination  'of  the  dia- 
pophyses  when  present,  and  by  the  presence  in  some  (2d  to  9th)  of 
the  so-called  chetrron  bones. 

§  465.  The  chetron  hones  are  smoA  OBsicIes  attached  to  the  cephalo-ventral  part  of  the 
candal  yertebras  and  forming  an  open  or  closed  arch  through  which  passes  the  caudal  con- 
tinuation of  the  A.  Mcra  media. 

The  ends  of  the  vertebne  may  be  distinguished  yerj  readily  by  remembering  that  the 
artliral  surfacs  of  the  proxygapophym  (Fig.  53),  situated  at  the  cephalic  end  of  the  verte* 
bra,  faces  either  dorsad  or  dorso-mesad,  while  that  of  the  pasUsygapophytis  faces  ventrad 
or  yentro-laterad.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  postzygapophjses  overlie  the  prsezyga- 
pophyses  like  the  tiles  on  a  roof.  Especially  in  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  regions,  the  Inei- 
sura  vertebraHs  or  intervertebral  notch  is  much  deeper  on  the  caudal  than  on  the  cephalic 
side.    The  above  characters  apply  also  to  man. 

§  466.  Demonstration. — All  of  the  general  as  well  as  special 
points  relating  to  the  vertebral  column  may  be  demonstrated  on  a 
flexible  natural  skeleton  (§  252)  and  one  entirely  divested  of  its  soft 
parts.  The  relation  of  the  myelon  and  other  soft  j)arts  must  of 
course  be  demonstrated  on  a  fresh  or  alcoholic  specimen. 

§  487.  Preparation — (Fig.  52).— The  cleaning  (§  252),  was  carried  sufficiently  for  to 
diveet  this  part  of  the  vertebral  column  of  all  its  soft  parts  except  the  intervertebral  fibro- 
cartilages. 

§  468.  Arthron  capitelli — Capitellar  articulation.— This  is  the  diarthrodiol  arthral  cav- 
ity formed  in  two  adjacent  thoracic  vertebrae  for  the  reception  of  the  eapUellum  or  head  of 
tiie  rib  (Fig.  50).  The  part  of  the  articulation  in  each  vertebra  is  called  a  demifacet.  The 
12th  and  18th  vertebrae  have  each  a  complete  capitellar  arthral  surface.  The  caudal  x)art 
of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  supports  i>art  of  the  capitellum  of  the  first  rib ;  Flower,  A,  28. 

§  469.  Arthron  tuberculi. — ^This  is  the  diarthrodial  facet  on  the  diapophysis  for 
articulation  with  the  rib  corresponding  in  number  to  the  vertebra  from  which  the  dia- 
pophysis arises  (Fig.  50,  52).     It  is  not  present  in  tUe  last  two  thoracic  vertebrae. 

§  470.  Atlas. — The  atlas  is  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  and  thus  the  first  of  the  entire 
83rie8.  It  articulates  diarthrodially  with  the  occipital  condyles  (Fig.  57).  The  broad  lat- 
end  masses  are  the  diapophyses  or  transverse  processes,  and  are  sometimes  called  ''  wings 
of  the  atlas.** 

§  471.  Axis. — This  is  the  second  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  It  articulates  diarthrodi- 
ally with  the  atlas,  but  with  the  third  vertebra  by  the  interposition  of  fibro-cartilage,  that 
is,  amphinrthrodiaUy,  like  the  remaining  vertebrae,  except  the  sactum  (§  458).  Its  neural 
spine  is  a  long  sharp  ridge  (Fig.  80). 

Cerv. — Vertebrae  cervicaJes,  cervical  vertebrae  1-7. 

§  473.  Fibro-cartilago  intervertebralis,  ae. — Intervertebral  fibro  cartilage. — ^Between 
each  of  the  centra,  except  the  first  and  second  and  the  parts  of  the  sacrum,  is  this  very 
dense,  tough  and  elastic  fibrous  material.  "  The  elasticity  provides  for  the  vertebrae 
always  retoming  to  their  normal  relation  to  each  other  and  the  column  generally  when 
tbey  have  been  disturbed  therefrom  by  muscular  action." — Flower,  A,  12. 

S  478.  Foramen  vert.,  Fm.  Tertebrarteriale.— This  is  the  canal  through  the  bases 
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of  the  diapophyBes  of  all  bat  the  last  (rarely  of  the 
last)  cenrical  vertebne.  Through  it  pass  the  Terte- 
bral  artery  and  vein. 

§  474.  Foramen  atlantale — Atlantal  foramen.— 
This  is  a  passage  through  the  cephalic  edge  of  the 
atlas  just  dorsad  of  the  oocipito-atlantal  arthron.  It 
transmits  the  first  or  suboccipital  nerve  and  the 
vertebral  artery ;  Straus-Durckheim,  A,  I,  470.  Ii 
is  present  in  man  only  as  an  exception ;  Quaio,  A, 
1.12. 

§  476.  Lamella  Tentralis — ^Ventral  or  inferior 
lamella. — This  is  the  thin  plate-like  projection  ex- 
tending ventrad  from  the  diapophyses  of  some  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae.  It  ia  most  marked  in  the  6th. 
Flower,  A,  22,  23. 

§  470.  Pre.  (Processus)  odontoideus,  oi.— Odon- 
toid process. — This  is  a  tooth-like  projection  from  the 
cephalic  part  of  the  centrum  of  the  axis.  It  articu- 
lates diarthrodially  with  the  atlas,  and  serves  as  a 
pivot  on  which  the  atlas  and  head  rotate.  It  is  kepi 
from  encroaching  upon  the  neural  canal  by  a  strong 
ligament. 

§  477.  Explanatioa  of  Fig.  53t55.— Anapophj- 
sis — ^Accessory  tubercle. — ^This  is  a  slender  process 
extending  laterad  from  the  caudal  part  of  the  neonl 
arch.  It  is  ventrad  of  the  post^gapophysis.  and  with 
it  clasps  the  pnezygapophysis  of  the  following  verte- 
bra. It  is  present  in  the  first  six  lumbar  vertebne,  and 
markedly  in  the  0th  to  the  18th  thoracics,  where,  in 
man,  it  is  called  the  inferior  tubercle ;  Quain.  A,  L  H 

§  478.  Arcus  neuralis,  az, — Neural  arch.— This 
is  a  bony  arch  projecting  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  centrum.  It  is  called  neural  arch  because  it  over- 
arches and  encloees  the  myelon  or  neural  axis. 

§  479.  Canalis  neuralis,  as.— Neural  canal.— The 
neural  canal  is  formed  by  the  neural  foramina,  eadi 
foramen  beiug  a  short  segment  of  the  canal.  It  is 
enclosed  by  the  neural  arches  and  by  ligaments,  and 
contains  the  myelon. 

§  480.   Centrum,  a« —Body.— The  vertebral  cen- 
trum is  the  solid  subcylindrical  ventral  portion  of  the 
vertebra.      Contiguous    vertebral    centra    articolate 
amphiarthrodially  by  means  of  an  interposed  disk  of  fibro-cartilage.    For  exceptions,  see 
§458. 

§  481.  Diapophysis — Transverse  process.— Tlie  dlapophysis  is  the  lateral  projection 
of  the  vertebra.  Its  base,  in  the  cervical  vertebrae  (Fig.  62),  except  the  7th,  contains  the 
vertebrarter^al  foramen  (§  473). 

§  482.   Fm.  (Foramen)  neurale,  as.— Vertebral  ring  or  foramen.— This  is  the  space 


Fia.  62.— Ventral  Aspect  of 
THB  Cervical  and  of  two 
Thoracic  Vertebra.  (From 
Straus- Durckhcim.)     xl 
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eneloeed  by  the  nearal  arch  and  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  QeDtmm.    The  neural  foramina 
of  all  the  yertebne,  together  with  the  ligaments,  form  the  neural  canal, 

§  488.  Fm.  (Foramen)  Tertebrarteriale. — This  foramen  is  found  in  the  base  of  the 
diapophjses  of  all  the  cervical  vertebrsB  except  the  last,  and  rarely  in  that.  In  man  it  Ib 
usually  present  in  the  last ;  Humphrey,  A,  142.  This  foramen  transmits  the  Arteria  et 
Vena  yertebralis  (Fig.  104). 

§484.  Inc.  (Incisnra)  vertebralis — Notch. — The  pedicles  are  noUhed,  especially  on 
the  caudal  side.    When  the  vertebrse  are  united  these  notches 
form  the  so-called  inUrMrtdfral  foramina,  through  which 
fass  the  vessels  and  nerves  to  and  from  the  neural  canal. 

§  485.  Lm.  (Lamina)  neuralis — Lamina.-* The  two 
laminse  form  the  roof  of  the  neural  arch.  Laterally  they  join 
the  pedicles,  and  from  their  junction  at  the  meson  springs 
the  neural  spine. 

§  486.  Metapophysis— Mammillary  process. — This  is  a 
dorso-lateral  projection  of  the  pnezygapophyses  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae.  It  corresponds  to  the  internal  tubercle  of  the  tho- 
radc  transverse  processes ;  Quain,  A,  1, 15. 

§  487.  Pedicle. — The  pedicle  of  a  vertebra  forms  the 
Bide  of  the  neural  arch.  It  extends  dorsad  and  joins  the 
lamina. 

§  488.  Praezygapophysis— Superior   articulating  process.— This  process  articulates 


fid^ 


Fig.  53.— Caudal  View 
OF  THE  Fourth  Cer- 
vical Vertebra;  xl. 


tm^naralU 


Fig.  54.— Caudal  View  of  the  Seventh 
Thoracic  Vertebra  ;  x  1. 


Fig.  55. — Caudal  View  of  the  Fourth 
Lumbar  Vertebra  ;  x  1. 


diarthrodially  with  the  postzygapophysis  of  the  preceding  vertebra.  The  arthral  surface 
of  this  process  £acee  nearly  dorsad  or  dorso-mesad. 

§  489.  Postzygfapophysis — Inferior  articulating  process. — The  postzygapophysis  ar- 
ticulates diarthrodially  with  the  prsezygapophysis  of  the  vertebra  immediately  following 
it.    Its  arthral  surface  faces  nearly  ventrad  or  ventro-laterad. 

§  480.  Sp.  neu. — Spina  neuralis — Neural  spine,  Spinous  process,  az. — ^This  is  a 
menl  process  arising  from  the  neural  arch  and  extending  approximately  dorsad. 


THE  SKULL. 

General  References  to  the  Skull. — Straus-Durckheim,  A,  I,  880 ;  Quain,  A,  I,  31 ; 
Gray,  A,  149 ;  Humphrey,  A,  175 ;  Darling  and  Ranney,  A,  17 ;  Cuvier,  A,  II,  177 ;  Owen, 
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A»  n,  403;  Flf>wer,  A,  W;  Hjixley,  B,  245;  Morrell,  A;  Milne  Edwarfa,  A,  X.  306: 
ttegpnbiitjr.  A,  4^3;  Leyh,  A,  122  ;  Chaavean,  A,  87 ;  Chaaveau  (Fleming),  A,  83  ;  Parker 
and  Bt'ttauy,  A  \  Parker,  25  ;  Turner,  4. 848-9  ;  Huxley,  3,  238 ;  Wyman,  76 :  C^Tier, 
B,  VU, 

^  I  491,  '*  The  skull  (Pig.  56-62)  is  the  term  commonly  applied  to 
the  portiou  of  the  axial  [somatic]  skeleton  situated  within  the  head." 
It  ia  a  strong  bony  case  or  frame  enclosing  the  brain  and  aflTording 
sui>port  and  protection  to  the  organs  of  sight,  smell,  taste  and 
hearing. 

It  consists  of  several  irregular  bones,  most  of  which  are  immova- 
bly united  by  sutures  (synarthroses),  so  that  their  relative  position, 
and  hence  tlie  form  of  the  skull,  are  constant. 

In  EiddUion  to  the  skull  proper,  there  are  articulated  to  its  base 
the  mandihU  (Fig.  62)  and  the  hyoid  apparcUus  (Fig.  30,  §  224). 

%  492.  Cranium  and  Face. — ^For  convenience,  anatomists  have 
divided  the  skull  into  these  two  regions.  The  cranium  is  the  caudal 
part  of  the  skull ;  it  encloses  and  protects  the  brain.  The  face  is 
the  cephalic  p^rt ;  it  surrounds  the  mouth  and  nasal  passages,  and, 
with  the  cranium,  completes  the  cavities  for  the  eyes.  Quain,  A,  I, 
31,  74;  Fhjwer,A,  94,  102. 

Tlic  number  of  separable  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the 
Bkiill  varit^^s  with  the  age  of  the  animal.  The  teeth  are  not  included. 
The  bones  given  in  the  following  tables  and  figures  may  be  easily 
demonstrate^  on  the  skuU  of  a  cat  with  milk  teeth. 

§  493.  Sutures. — ^The  sutures  or  lines  of  union  between  the 
various  bones  of  the  skull  have  not  all  received  special  names,  but 
aU  may  be  properly  named  by  forming  a  compound  term  of  the 
names  of  tlie  two  bones  united,  as;  Sutura  parieto-froTitalis  in- 
stead of  S.  coronalis  ;  S.  TriaMllo-praiTnciayiUaris^  etc.  Quain,  A,  I, 
50,  58,  131. 

I  494.  Bones  of  the  Skull.    Modified  from  the  Tables  of  Quain, 
A,  74,  and  Flower,  A,  104.    (Fig.  56-62.) 

In  the  following  Tables  of  the  bones,  the  names  in  parenthesis  beneath  a  given  n&me 
iTB  tifnonymn  :  atid  the  names  behind  the  small  or  secondary  braces  are  the  anthropo- 
$tmUeai  aquitaleivU  of  those  in  black  letter  behind  the  lars^  braces. 

Tho  wtjtxi  Ott  (bone),  or  its  equivalent  0.,  is  to  be  understood  before  all  the  technical 
t  of  the  bones  excepting  Vomer  and  Mandibula, 
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CRANIUM. 


MESAL(5).. 

(Single    or    Azy- 

grous  Bones). 


BASIOCCIPITALE 

BASISPHENOIDEUM. 

PB^SPHENOIDEUM . 
SUPRAOCCIPITALE. . 
INTERPARIETALE... 


BaSILAB  FR00EB8  OF  THK  OCX^FITiJj 
BONE. 

Caxtdal  pakt  op  the  bodt  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  including  the 
bella  turcica. 

Cephalic  pabt  op  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Tabular   part    op    the    occiriTAL 

BONE. 

DORSO^RPHALIC  ANGLE  OF  TUE  TABU- 
LAB  PORTION  OP  THE  OCCiinTAL. 


LATERAL  (10). 
(Paired  Bones). 


EXOCCIPITALB . 


PERIOTICQM 

(Petro-mastoideam. 
Petrosam  or 
Petrosale). 

TTMPANICUM 


SQUAMOSUM 

(Sqaamo-Zygomati- 

cum). 

PARIETALE 


ALISPHENOIDEUM.. 


PTERTGOIDEUM.... 

ORBITO-SPHENOI- 

DEUM 

FRONTIS 


ETHMaTURBINALE 


i  (Condylar  portion  op  tue  occipi- 

I  TALBONE. 

The  PETROUS  and  mastoid  por- 
tions OP  the  TEMPr>nAT.  11(  »\K  ; 
THE  PIR8T  INCLmiLNG  TIIK 
LABYRINTH  AND  MKATFS  At'DU 
TORIUS  INTERNU8. 

The  tympanic  rino  ani>  AitDiTonT 
PROCESS.  The  audi  Tt.i  n  y  nu  r-i .  a 

AND  THE  P08TGLEKCHD  PAKT  OF 
THE  TEMPORAL  BOW  li^. 

The  squamous  part  or  the  tem- 
poral BONE  WITH  THE  ZVGO 
MATIC  PROCESS,  INCLl  lUKG  THE 
ARTHRAL  SURFACE  FUR  TUE 
MANDIBLE. 

The  PARIETAL  BONE. 

Great  wings  op  the  SPHExom 
bone  with  the  latehai.  (l5x- 
ternal)  pterygoid  plates. 

The  mesal  (internal)  pterygoid 

PLATES. 

The  lesser  wings  of  the  bphe- 

NOID  BONEL 

The  frontal  bone. 

The  lateral  masses  wmi  the 

dorsal  and  VENTIIAL  TCEWf- 
NATED  BONES  OP  THt:  KTllAimDp 
THE  CRIBRIFORM  J  KATF.  ANJJ 
THE  OS  PLANUM  Cm  ORBITAL 
PLATE  OF  THE  ETHMUIH 


FACE. 


MESAL  (2) 

(Single    or  Azyg^ons 
Bones). 


'  The  VERTICAL  (MESAL^  FtATE  i*F 
THE  ETHMOID  BON  K ,  I N  t'L  V  DIN  G 
THE  CABTILAOIKOUfl  NASAL 
SEPTUM. 

VOMER The  Vomer,  or  Os  vomeriSp 


MESETHMOIDEUM. 
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LATERAL  (8). 
(Paired  Bones). 


EAMU8  MANDIBULA-  (  '^^'i^^TJL ^^"S 

(  MAXILLA  INFERIOB. 

PALATINUM The  palate  bone. 

(  The  superior  maxillary  or  uf- 
MAXILLARE \         per  jaw  bone  exckpttog  thb 

(  INCISOR  part. 

MAXILLaTURBINALE      The  inferior  turbinated  boxe. 

MALARE The  malar  bone. 

(  Intermaxillary,     the    incisok 
PBiEM AXILLARB. <        part  of  the  superka  maul- 

(  LART  bone. 

LACHRYMALE. The  lachrymal  bone. 

NASALE. The  nasal  bone. 


§  495.  Articulations  of  the  Bones  of  the  SkulL    (Fig.  54-60). 

The  following  list  represents  the  bones  approximately  as  given  in  standard  workB  on 
Human  Anatomy.    They  are  readily  distinguishable  in  a  nearly  adult  cat 

The  parts  forming  a  compound  bone  are  given  in  f  arenthesis  immediately  below  ths 
name  of  the  bone  under  consideration.    See  Os  oecipikde. 

The  Arabic  number  in  parenthesis,  after  a  bone  and  just  before  the  brace,  indicates  the 
number  of  bones  with  which  it  articulates.  The  parts  of  a  compound  bone  are  numbertid 
as  one.    See  Oa  parietaU, 

In  giving  the  articulations  of  the  mesal  bones,  the  Arabic  numeral  f  is  placed  in  paren- 
thesis after  all  the  lateral  bones  with  which  It  articulates,  to  indicate  that  it  is  connected 
with  both.    See  Vomer, 

If  but  one  of  the  parts  of  a  compound  bone  articulates  with  a  given  bone,  the  name  of 
that  part  is  given  instead  of  the  name  of  the  whole  bone  j  but  if  more  than  one  componnd 
enters  into  the  articulation,  the  name  of  the  whole  bone  is  given,  and  that  is  followed  by  a 
brace  and  the  names  of  the  components.    See  0$  parietcUe, 


CRANIUM. 
rCAUDAD 


0S0CCIPITALE(6). 

(Basiocctpitaie, 
Exoccipitale, 
Supraoccipitale,  with  the 
Interparietale). 


CEPHALAD.,.. 
CAtJDAD . 


OS  SPHENOIDEUM  (13). . 

(Basisphenoidtum, 
Alisphenoideum, 
Ptcryflfoideum, 
Prsespnenoideum, 
Orbito^sphenoideum)* 


DORSAD. 


CEPHALAD. 


Atlas. 


Parietale  (2). 

l'£MP0RALE(2). 

Basisphenoideum. 

Babioccipitalb. 
Tbmforalb  i2X 
Tbmporale  (2). 
Parietale  (2)* 
Frontib  (2). 
Ethmoioeum  (2). 

f  Palatinum  (2X 
Frontm  (2). 

ETHM0n>BUX(2). 

Mesethmoidsoii- 
Vomer. 
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OS  TEMP0RALE(6). 

^erioticum, 

Tympanicum, 

Squamosnm). 


CAUDAD.... 
DORSAD. . . , 

VENTRAD. . 


MESAD. 


occipitale. 
Pabietalb. 
I  Ramus  mandibularib. 
Htoides. 
Basioccipitalb. 
Sphenoideum.  J 


CEPHALAD. 


Sphenoidextm. 

Parietalb. 
Malarb. 


basi- 
'{      sphenoideum. 

IAli-    and    basi- 
spheaoideam. 


OS  PARIETALE(5). 


CAUDAD. 


■■•■  1 
■1 


iSupraoccipitale. 
Interparietale. 


OccinTALB . . 

Si^UAHOSUM. 

m«.«,wv«.,«       S  Squamosum. 
Tbmporaub...  \  5:*rioticum. 


VENTRAD 

Alisphbnoideum. 

MESAD Paribtale  {ihe  platetrope), 

CEPHALAD.      Frontib. 


OS  FRONTIS  (8). 


CAUDAD 

VENTRAD 

MESAD 


CEPHALAD. . . . 


Pabietalb. 

Alibphenoidbum. 

Orbito-bphenoidbuv. 

Palatinum. 

Planum. 

Lachrtmale. 

Ob  Frontib  {the  pkOetrope). 

Ethmoideum. 

Ethmoideum. 

Maxillarb. 

Nabalb. 


OS  ETHMOIDEUM  (9).. 
(Ethmo-torbinal,  lamina  cribrosa). 


CAUDAD,. 


DORSAD.. 


VENTRAD 


■1 


MESAD.  < 


LATBRAD. 


Frontib. 

Pr^sbphenoidbum. 
Frontib. 
Nabale. 

PBfiBPHBNOmEUM. 

m  axilloturbinal. 

Vomer. 

Mbbbthmoideum. 

Ethmoideum  (t?ie  platetrope), 

Frontib. 

Maxillarb. 

Palatinum. 


OS  MESETHMOIDEUM  (8)..  J 


FACE. 

'  CAUDAD ......       PR^aflPfiENOIBEtnC 

i^B«^ fKS(?!- 


13 


VENTRAD VoMEK. 

,  LATBRAD '      &Iin(0-TVBSI17ALB  (9). 
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VOMER  (10)- 


GAUD  AD Prjbsphsnoideum. 

^^^^^^ ]  Ethmo-turbinale(2). 

(  Palatenum  (2). 
VENTRAD \  Maxillarb  (2). 

(  PRiK&I AXILLABB  (2). 

LATERAD Palatdoim  (2). 


RAMUS      MANDIBULA-    (  CAUDO-DORSAD.  Squamosum. 
RIS  (3) i  MESAD 


Rm.  UYiVBUifhe  flatdrape\ 


'CAUDAD....  j  SPHENOn>EUM.jPj^P^-^^^^^ 


OS  PALATINUM  (7). 


DORSAD.. 


MESAD.. 


LATERAD 

CEPHALAD.  \  It^^^ 
{  Maxi: 


fPRfiSPREKOIDEUM. 
Frontis. 
Ethmo-turbinale. 
Vomer. 

(Palatinum  {the  plaietrope), 
Ethmo-turbinale. 
Prjssfhenoideum. 
Vomer. 
Maxillare. 
Lachrtmalb. 


OS  MAXILLARE- 


CAUDAD.  .. 


MESAD. 


CEPHALAD. 


Frontis. 

Lachrtmalb. 

Palatinum. 

Malarb. 

Maxillarb  (the  plat^rope)- 

Vomer. 

Nasalb. 

PRiEMAXILLARB. 

Ethmo-turbinalb. 
Maxillo-turbinale. 
Palatinum, 
Pr^maxillare. 


OS  MAXILLO-TURBINALE  (4). 


CAUDAD Lachrtmalb. 

DORSAD Ethmo-turbinale. 

maxill.4re. 

Frontis. 


LATERAD.. 


I 


OS  PRiEMAXILLARE  (3)- 


I  CAUDAD \^^^"^ 

i  MESAD Pmx.  (the  plaktrope\ 


OS  MALARE  (3)^^^ 


CATTDAD {  Temporalb...  )  J^SSdciis. 

MESO-CEPHALAD. .      Lachrtmalb. 
CEPHAIiAD I  Maxillarb...  |  ^SST" 


DORSAL    ASPECT   OF    THE    SKULL, 
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OS  LACHRYMALE  (5). 


OS  NASALE  (6). 


CAUDAD ]  S^^^^\ 


LATERAD., 


Palatinum. 

DORSAD i  Maxillakb. 

^  FR0NTI8. 

Malare. 
Maxillabb. 

CEPHALAD \   MaXILLO  TURBINALB. 

\  Maxillahe. 

CAUDAD Fbontis. 

VENTRAD \  Ethmo-tukbinal. 

MESAD Nasale  {t?ie  plateirope). 

LATERAD \  Maxillare. 

7  PRifEMAXn.TiAKW. 


All  the  figures  of  the  skoU  ore  of  FtlU  domettica. 

In  the  description  of  the  figures,  under  the  general  heads,  which  are  arranged  alphabet- 
icallj,  the  special  parts  are  named  commencing  at  the  caudal  extremity. 

For  fuller  information  concerning  any  of  the  bones  or  foramina,  refer  to  the  Table  of 
Bones  and  of  Foramina,  pp.  175, 190. 

§  496.  Preparation. — The  soft  parts  were  entirely  removed 
(§  250,  B).  The  roof  of  the  left  side  was  then  removed  by  sawing 
carefally  with  a  fine  saw  to  the  meson  at  a  level  just  dorsad  of  the 
orbits  and  about  2  mm.  dorsad  of  the  foramen  magnum.  The 
frontal  and  parietal  bones  were  then  removed  with  nippers  by  sep- 
arating them  at  the  coronal,  the  sagittal  and  the  lambdoidal  sutures. 
Finally,  the  interparietal  and  supraoocipital  were  removed  by  saw- 
ing on  the  meson  till  the  first  incision  was  reached.  This  exposed 
the  frontal  sinus  and  the  ental  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

§  497.  Cn.  Ich.,  Canalis  lachrymalis— Lachrymal  canal.— This  canal  passes  cpph- 
alo-Tentrad  and  lies  between  the  maxilla  and  maxillo-turbinal.  It  finally  o\)euB  into  the 
nasal  cavity  just  ventrad  of  the  maxiUary  attachment  of  the  maxillo-turbinal  and  nearly 
opposite  the  fan^^  of  the  canine  tooth. 

g  4d8.  Cst.  Imd.,  Crista  lambdoidalis.— The  lambdoidal  crest  ccrresponcs  to  the 
superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  in  Human  Anatomy.     Flower,  A,  112,  182. 

§  499.  Cst.  temp.,  Crista  temporalis— Temporal  crest. —This  marks  the  dorsal 
Hmir  of  the  temporal  fossa  and  muscle.  In  young  cats  it  is  considerably  separated  from 
the  meson,  but  in  adults  it  approaches  it  and  may  be  mesal  from  the  lambdoidal  crest  to 
the  coronal  suture.    The  mesal  part  is  then  called  mgUtcd  crest ;  Flower,  A^  112. 

Fm.  m.,  Foramen  magnum,  aa. 

Fm.  j.,  Foramen  jugulare — *.  laoerum  posterius. — Jugular  or  posterior  lacerated 
fofamen. 

Fm.  <nr.,  Foramen  orale. 

Fm.  rt.,  Foramen  rotundum. 

Fm.  1.  a.,  Foramen  lacerum  anterius— «.  lacerum  orbitale,  b.  fissura  sphenoida- 
lis.— Anterior  or  orbital  lacerated  foramen,  sphenoidal  fissure. 

Fm.  op.,  Foramen  opticum — Optic  foramen. 
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g  500.  Fm.  pit.,  Foramen  palatinum  posterius— PoRterior  palatine  fortmen.— The 
passage  between  the  opening  shown  in  this  figure  and  fig.  60  is  known  as  the  potUrwr 
pakUine  canal.    Qnain,  A,  I,  878. 

§  501.  Fm.  sphplt.,  Foramen  spheno-palatinum — Spbeno-palatine  foramen.— It 
leads  from  the  orbit  into  the  nasal  cavity. 


Fig.  56.~Dob8Al  View  of  the  Skull  ;    x  1.2. 

§  502.  Fs.  ap.y  Fossa  appendicularis. — Fossa  for  the  appendicalar  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum. 

§  508.  Fs.  (Fossa)  temporalis — Temporal  fossa. — This  is  the  space  on  the  ode  of 
the  skull  caudad  of  the  postorbital  process  of  the  frontal.  By  mistake,  the  name  in  this 
figure  is  written  partly  in  the  orbit. 

§  504.  Fossa  orbitalis— Orbital  fossa,  orbit.— In  this  space  the  eyes  are  foond  in 
living  animals.  Unlike  the  orbital  fossa  of  man,  that  of  the  cat  is  not  separated  from  tbe 
Vemporal  by  a  plate  of  bone,  but  opens  widely  into  it. 
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§  505.  I.,  Infundibulum.— This  is  the  opening  from  the  frontal  sinus  to  the  nasal 
cavity. 

§  506.  M.  a.  1.,  Meatus  auditorins  interaus— Internal  auditory  meatus.— This  is 
divided  into  two  parts  very  near  its  mouth,  as  shown  by  the  white  line.  The  ventral  part 
receives  the  auditory  nerve  (VIII),  the  dorsal  part,  the/a<;ra^(VII).  The  facial  in  its  course 
curves  round  in  the  dorso-lateral  part  of  the  Pars  petroaa  and  finally  emerges  at  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen.  This  passage  through  the  skull  from  the  M.  a.  i.  to  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen  is  known  as  the  Aqusductus  Fallopii.  In  the  Pars  pHrosay  about  2  mm.  from 
its  mouth,  there  branches  cephalad  a  small  canal,  the  Hiatus  FaUopiiy  which  opens  oppo- 
site the  ventral  end  of  the  osseous  tentorium. 

§  507.  O.  soc,  Os  supraoccipitale,  ai, — Supraoccipital  bone.— This  forms  the  caudal 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

S  50S.  O.  i.  p.,  Os  interparietaie,  az. — Interparietal  bone.— A  small  bone,  sex)arate  in 
young  animals.  It  is  cephalad  of  the  supraoccipital  and  is  wedged  in  between  the  caudal 
ends  of  the  parietals. 

§  509.  O.  parietale— Parietal  bone. — The  parietal  bone  forms  a  large  part  of  the  aide 
and  roof  of  the  cranial  cavity^ 

§  510.  O.  pcrioticum — s.  petrosum. — This  is  a  part  of  the  temporal  bone ;  it  encloses 
the  internal  ear,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Pars  petrosa  and  Pars  mastoidea,  the  latter 
appearing  on'  the  ectal  surface  of  the  skull  (Fig.  57). 

§  511.  O.  temporale — Temporal  bone. — This  forms  part  of  the  floor  and  side  of  the 
cranium,  and  by  its  zygomatic  process  helps  to  enclose  the  temporal  fossa. 

§  512.  O.  boc,  Os  basioccipitale,  oe. — ^Basioccipital  bone. — It  forms  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  cranium. 

§  513.  O.  bsph.,  Os  basisphenoideum,  aa. — It  forms  the  caudal  part  of  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  helps  to  make  the  floor  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

§  514.  O.  alsph.,  Os  alisphenoideum. — This  is  one  of  the  greater  wings  of  the  sphe- 
noid and  forms  part  of  the  side  and  floor  of  the  cranium. 

§  515.  O.  orsph.,  Os  orbito-sphenoideum. — This  is  one  of  the  lesser  wings  of  the 
sphenoid  ;  it  forms  part  of  the  floor  and  mde>  of  the  cranium  and  part  of  the  mesal  wall 
of  the  orbit. 

§  516.  O.  frontis — The  frontal  bone. — ^The  frontal  bone  forms  a  large  part  of  the  roof 
and  part  of  the  side  of  the  cephalic  region  of  the  cranial  cavity  and  the  mesal  wall  of  the 
orMt.    It  also  covers  the  caudal  part  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

§  517.  O.  pit.,  Os  pajatinum — Palate  bone. — This  is  a  very  complex  bone,  forming 
part  of  the  orbit,  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  of  the  floor  and  side  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

§  518.  O.  malare — s.  Os  zygomatioum,  os  jugale— Malar,  zygomatic  or  jugal  bone. — 
This  bone  connects  the  malar  and  zygomatic  processes  of  the  maxilla  and  the  temporale,  and 
with  them  encloses  laterally  the  orbit  and  the  temporal  fossa,  and  completes  the  Zygoma 
or  zygomatic  arch. 

g  519.  O.  pin.,  Os  planum. — ^This  is  not  a  separate  bone,  but  merely  the  orbital  part 
of  the  othmo-turbinal.    It  is  often  absent. 

§  520.  O.  Ich.,  Os  lachrymale — Lachrymal  bone. — It  is  a  thin  quadrilateral  bone 
forming  part  of  the  cephalic  wall  of  the  orbit  and  the  caudal  part  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

§  521.  O.  maxiilare— Maxilla^  superior  maxillary  or  upper  jaw  bone. — This  is  a  com- 
plex bone  which  forms  a  great  part  of  the  face.  In  it  are  implanted  the  dorsal  (upper) 
molar,  pneroolar  and  canine  teeth. 

§  522.  O.  nasale—Nasal  bone.— A  thin  irregular  bone  forming  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
nasal  cavity. 
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Fig.  57.— Ventbal  Aspect  or  basb  of  the  Skull.     (Modified  from  StniiB-Diii^- 

heim);  xl.75. 

§  523.  O.  pmx.,  Os  praBmaxillare— Praemaxillary  or  intermaxillary  bone.— It  forms 
the  most  cephalic  part  of  the  skull,  and  in  it  are  implanted  the  dorsal  (upper)  incisor 
teeth. 

Pre.  z.»  Processus  zyg^omatlcus.— Zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
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Pre.  po.,  Processus  postorbitale. — Poet  orbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

§  b%L  S.  (Sinus)  frontalis — Frontal  sinus. — This  cavity  in  the  frontal  bone  is  sep- 
arated from  its  platetrope  by  a  bony  partition  (Fig.  60).  It  communicates  with  the  nasal 
cavity  through  the  infundibulum  (I.)  and  is  lined  by  an  extension  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane. 

§  525.  Sutura  lambdoidalis,  as.— Lambdoidal  or  occipito-parietal  suture. — ^This  is  the 
synarthrodial  articulation  between  the  parietal,  the  interparietal  and  the  supraoccipital 


§  536.  Sutura  sag^ttalis,  az. — Sagittal  suture. — The  synarthrodial  articulation  between 
the  right  and  left  frontal  and  the  parietal  bones.  It  extends  from  the  nasal  bones  to 
the  lambdoidal  suture. 

In  Human  Anatomy,  the  sagittal  suture  is  confined  to  the  articulation  of  the  two  parie- 
tals  with  each  other,  the  two  frontals  uniting  so  early  that  they  are  considered  as  a 
single  bone. 

§  527.  Sutura  coronalis — Coronal  or  parieto-frontal  suture. — The  synarthrodial  artic- 
ulation between  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones. 

§528.  Fig.  57 — Preparation.  —  The  skull  was  thorouglily 
cleaned,  and  while  still  moist  the  foUowing  structures  were  removed 
from  the  right  side : — 

(A)  The  tympanic  hvUa  was  removed  by  inserting  an  arthro- 
tome  between  it  and  the  basioccipital  and  prying  steadily,  thus 
exposing  the  Pars  petrosa^  the  Foramen  lacerumjugvlare  and  Fm. 
lacerum  medium^  the  Fenestra  ovalis  and  Fenestra  rotunda. 

(B)  The  Os  pterygoideum  and  a  part  of  the  Os  palatinum  were 
removed  by  the  nippers  to  expose  the  row  of  foramina. 

(O)  The  teeth  were  extracted  with  the  nippers  to  expose  the 
alveoli  (sockets  of  the  teeth). 

a»  b.—Fracturee  made  in  removing  the  bulla. 

Bulla  tympanica. — Tympanic  or  auditory  bulla  (Fig.  58). 

g  529.  Cd.  oc,  Condylus  occipitalis— Occipital  condyle. — The  occipital  condyle  is 
foraied  mostly  by  the  exoccipital,  but  somewhat  also  by  the  basioccipital.  It  articulates 
diarthrodially  with  the  atlas. 

Cn.  eu.,  Canalis  Eustachiana. — ^Eustachian  canal  (Fig.  58). 

D.  m.,  Dens  molaris. — Molar  tooth. 

DD.  pm.,  Denies  praemolares. — ^Prspmolar  teeth. 

D.  c,  Dens  caninus. — Canine  tooth. 

DD.  i.,  Denies  incisores. — Incisor  teeth. 

Fm.  m.,  Foramen  magnum,  oe. 

§  530.  Fm.  cd.,  Foramen  condylare — Ck)ndylar  foramen. — This  foramen  is  some- 
times nearly  hidden  either  by  the  projection  of  the  bulla  or  its  unusual  approach  io  the 
Fm.jugular6. 

§  581.  Fm.  j.,  Foramen  jugulare— i^.  lacerum  posterius. — Jugular  or  posterior  lacer- 
ated  foramen. 

§  533.  Fm.  Sim.,  Foramen  stylo-mastoideum— Stylomastoid  foramen.—This  is 
tiie  ectal  termination  of  the  AqucBdtiCtuB  FaUopii  (Fig.  56,  50,  M.  a.  i.). 

§  533.  Fm.  1.  m.,  Foramen  lacerum  medium — s,  Fm.  spheno-peirosum — Middle 
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lacerated,  or  epheno-x^troshl  foramen. — ^The  opening  of  this  foramen  on  the  ectal  mr- 
faoe  of  the  skall  is  jnst  within  the  month  of  the  Eustachian  canal.  It  perforates  the  latenl 
edge  of  the  cephalic  projection  of  the  hulla,  and  maj  he  seen  on  most  prepared  skolls  by 
looking  into  the  mouth  of  that  canal. 

The  existence  of  the  Foramen,  laeerum  medium  in  the  cat  is  not  mentioned  hy  anj  of 
the  authorities,  so  far  as  we  are  aware ;  but  the  foramen  so  named  in  tills  figure  is  between 
the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  pars  petrosa  and  the  alisphenoideum — the  position  occupied 
by  the  foramen  laeerum  medium  in  man,  as  stated  by  Quain,  A,  I,  62,  and  in  the  dog,  u 
stated  by  Flower,  A,  101.  This  foramen  in  the  cat  also  transmits  an  artery,  which  Ins 
been  called  internal  carotid  in  the  table  of  foramina  (§  562).  It  is  so  called  since  it  anas- 
tomoses with  the  cerebral  vessels  within  the  cranium,  and  arises  from  the  carotid  at  the 
proper  place — slightly  centrad  of  the  origin  of  the  lingual.  It  pusses  along  the  carotid 
canal  and  unites  with  a  larger  vessel  extending  along  the  mesal  side  of  the  bulla.  The 
artery  is  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  Eustachian  tube  in  its  passage  along  th6  Eustachian 
canal  to  the  foramen. 

Fm.  ov.,  Foramen  ovale. 

Fm.  ft.,  Foramen  rotundum. 

§  534  Fm.  1.  a.,  Foramen  laeerum  anterius— «.  fissnra  sphenoidalis.— Anterior 
lacerated  foramen  or  sphenoidal  fissure. 

Fm.  op.y  Foramen  opticum,  transmitting  the  Ifervus  opticus. 

§  535.  Fm.  pit.  p.»  Foramen  palatinum  posterius — ^Posterior  palatine  forimen.— 
There  are  usually  two  openings  of  the  posterior  palatine  canal  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as 
shown  in  this  figure.    (See  also  Fig.  56.) 

Fm.  pit.  a.,  Foramen  palatinum  anterius— «.  Fm.  incisore.— Anterior  palatine  or 
incisor  foramen. 

§  536.  Fs.  tyh.,  Fossa  thyrohyaiis.— This  is  the  pit  Into  which  is  inserted  the 
dorsal  part  of  the  Os  hyoides  (^  224). 

§  537.  Fs.  (Fossa)  mandibularis— Mandibular  or  glenoid  fossa.— This  receives  the 
mandibular  condyle  and  articulates  diarthrodially  with  it  (Fig.  62). 

§  538.  Ft.  rt.,  Fenestra  rotunda  —This  opening  connects  the  tympanum  with  the 
scala  tympani  of  the  cochlea.    In  the  living  Ixxly  it  is  covered  with  membrane. 

§  539.  Ft.  ov.,  Fenestra  ovalis.— This  connects  the  tympanum  with  the  vedibtda. 
In  living  bodies  it  is  closed  by  the  stapes  and  its  connecting  soft  structures. 

§  540.  M.  a.  e.,  Meatus  auditorius  extemus— External  auditory  meatus.— This 
extends  from  the  side  of  the  head  to  the  ectal  surface  of  the  Memhrana  tympani 

§  541.  Margo  alveolaris — ^Alveolar  margin  or  border  of  the  jaw. — In  this  border  of 
the  jaw  the  teeth  are  implanted. 

O.  supraoccipitale,  az. — Supraoccipital  bone. 

O.  exoc,  Os  exoccipitale. — Exoccipital  bone. 

O.  basioccipitale,  az, — Basioccipital  bone. 

O.  basisphenoideum,  ae. — Basisphenoid  bone. 

O.  alsph.,  Os  alisphenoideum  (Fig.  56). 

O.  pt.,  Os  pterygoideum. — Pterygoid  bone. 

O.  praesph.,  Os  praesphenoideum.  ae, 

O.  orsph.,  Os  orbito-sphenoideum  (Fig.  56). 

O.  frontis  (Fig.  56). 

O.  vm.,  Os  vomeris.— Vomer  (Fig.  59). 

O.  palatinum. — Palate  bone  (Fig.  56). 

O.  malare. — ^Malar  bone  (Fig.  56). 

O.  maxiUare. — Maxillary  or  upper  jaw  bone  (Fig.  56> 
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O.  pmx.,  Os  pnemaxillare. — ^Pnemaxillary  or  inteimaxUlary  bone. 

§  542.  Pre  par.,  Processus  paroccipiUdis — «.  paramastoideus— Paramastoid  or 
paroocipital  process. — This  is  a  curved  shelf-like  projection  of  the  exoccipital  which  abuts 
against  the  caudal  end  of  the  bulla. 

Pre  pro.,  Processus  mastoideus — «.  pars  mastoidea.— Mastoid  portion  of  the  peri- 
otieum. 

Pre  z.,  Processus  zy^omaticns. — Zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
'      Pre.  po..  Processus  postorbitale.— Poetorbital  process  of  the  fronta]  bone. 

§  643.  Pig.  58— Preparation.— The  soft 
parts  were  removed  ;  then,  while  the  skull 
was  yet  moist,  the  ventral  face  of  the  bulla 
was  ground  off  on  a  fine  emery-stone. 
It  might  be  removed  with  a  watch-spring 
saw  or  on  an  ordinary  grindstone.  In 
grinding,  the  pressure  should  be  only 
moderate  to  avoid  breaking  the  delicate 
septum. 

§  544.  Bulla  tympanica — ^The  auditory  or  tympanic 
bulla.— The  bulla  is  a  hollow  subspherical  part  of  the 
0,  tympanicum  enclosing  the  tympanum  or  middle  ear. 
A  delicate  bony  septum  divides  the  cavity  into  two  un-  Pio.  58.  —  Ventbo  -  lateraIj 
equal  parts.  This  septum  arises  from  the  floor,  and  View  op  the  Left  Bulla. 
extends  dorsad,  but  leaves  a  space  over  the  feiiestra  to-  ai^d  Adjacent  Parts  ;  x  1.5. 
tuii^a  which  puts  the*  two  chambers  in  communication. 

In  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  bulla  is  the  external  auditory  meatus  (M.  a.  e.) ;  attached  to 
the  ectal  part  of  this  is  the  external  car,  and  to  the  cntal  part  the  Menihrana  iympani  or 
ear  drum,  which  completely  separates  the  tympanum  or  middle  ear  from  the  exterior  of 
the  body.    Flower,  A,  110,  and  26,  4 ;  Huxley,  B,  249  ;  Stiaus-Durckheim,  A,  1,  409. 

Cd.  oc,  condylus  occipitalis.— Occipital  condyle. 

§  545.  Cn.  eu.,  Canalis  Eustachiana — Eustachian  canal. — This  is  a  short  bony  tube 
leading  from  the  tympanum  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  skull.     Flower,  A,  111. 

Fm.  m..  Foramen  magnum,  az, 

Fm.  cd.,  Foramen  condylare. — Condylar  foramen. 

Fm.  ov.,  Foramen  orale. 

Fs.  mnd.,  Fossa  mandibularis. — Mandibular  or  glenoid  fossa  (Fig.  57), 

Ft.  rt..  Fenestra  rotunda  (Rg.  57). 

Ft.  ov..  Fenestra  ovalis. 

Bft.  a.  e.,  Meatus  auditorius  extemus. — External  auditory  meatus. 

O.  boc.,  Os  basioccipitale,  a&, — Basioccipital  bone. 

Pre  z..  Processus  zygomaticus.— Zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Spt.  tym..  Septum  tympanicum. — The  bony  partition  dividing  the  interior  of  the 
buUa  into  two  unequal  chambers. 

§  546.  Fig.  59 — ^Preparation. — The  soft  parts  were  removed 
(§  250,  B),  and  then  the  section  was  made  with  a  watch-spring  saw 
while  the  skull  was  still  moist.    The  section  was  made  about  2  mm* 
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to  the  left  of  the  meson  to  avoid  injuring  the  mesethmoideum  and 
other  mesal  parts.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  left  half  were  after- 
ward removed  with  the  nippers ;  the  septa  of  the  frontal  and  sphe- 
noidal sinuses  were  likewise  partly  removed. 


— nFMlBBCTTOH  OF   THE  SKtTLL,   RiGHT   BEDE  ;    X  1.5. 


Bulla  tym.,  Bulla  tympanica. — Tympanic  or  auditory  bulla  (Fig.  58). 

Fm.  j.,  Foramen  jug^lare— «.  Fm.  laceram  poeteri us.— Jugular  or  posterior  lacer- 
ated foramen. 

Opposite  the  occipital  condyle  and  nearly  caudad  of  the  condylar  foramen  is  an  un- 
named opening  for  a  vein. 

Fm.  op.,  Foramen  opticum. — Optic  foramen. 

Fm.  sphplt.,  Foramen  spheno-palatinum. — Sphenopalatine  foramen. 

Fs.  ap.,  Fossa  appendicularis  (Fig.  56). 

§  547.  Fossae  of  the  Cranial  Cavity.— (A)  Fossa  cerebellaris,  <».— Cerebellar 
fossa. — This  is  the  part  of  the  cranial  cavity  caudad  of  the  osseous  tentorium.  It  coDtains 
the  cerebellum  and  medulla  (Fig.  88). 

(B)  Fossa  cerebralis,  «2.— Cerebral  fossa.— This  is  the  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull 
botwoen  the  tentorium  caudad  and  the  olfactory  fossa  cephalad.  It  contains  the  cere- 
brum, thalamus,  part  of  the  optic  lobes  and  the  crura  (Fig.  88). 

(C)  Fossa  olfactoria — s.  rhinencephalica — Olfactory  or  rhinencephalic  fossa. — This 
is  the  smallest  of  the  fossee.  It  is  limitod  cephalad  by  the  Lamina  crSbrosa  and  extends 
caudad  to  the  dorso-ventral  ridge  formed  by  the  frontal  and  orbito^phenoid.  It  lodges 
the  rhinencephalon  or  olfactory  lobes  (Fig.  88). 

M.  a.  i.,  Meatus  auditorius  intemus.— Internal  auditory  meatus  (Fig.  57). 
O.  exoc.,  Os  exoccipitale.— Exoccipital  bone  (Fig.  56). 
O.  see,  Os  supraoccipitale,  oz.— Supraoccinital  bone. 
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O.  ip.,  Os  interparietale,  oe.— Interparietal  bone. 

O.  boc.,  Os  basioccipitale,  as.— Basioccipital  bone. 

O.  pro.,  Os  perioticum. — ^Periotic  bone  (Fig.  59). 

O.  bsph.,  Os  basisphenoidemn,  ae. — Basiaphenoid  bone. 

O.  temporale. — ^Temporal  bone. 

O.  parietale.— Parietal  bone  (Fig.  56). 

O.  pt,,  Os  pterygoideum.— Pterygoid  bone. 

O.  alsph.»  Os  alisphenoideum. — Alisphenoid  bone. 

O.  pit.,  Os  palatinum.— Palate  bone  (Fig.  57). 

O.  orsph.,  Os  orbito-sphenoideum. 

O.  frontis.— Frontal  bone  (Fig.  56). 

g  546.  O.  Tomsiis,  az. — Vomer.— The  vomer  is  a  mesal  bone  forming  part  of  the 
septum  of  the  nasal  cavities. 

§  549.  O.  mesethmoideum,  a^.— Vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid. — This  is  a  mesal  bone 
forming  most  of  the  partition  between  the  nasal  cavities. 

O.  Nasale. — Nasal  bone. 

O.  mxtrb.,  Os  maxillo-tnrbinale — Maxillary  or  inferior  turbinated  lx>ne. — It  is  a 
greatlj  plicated  bone  occupy ing  the  ventral  p  .it  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

§  550.  O.  ethtrb.,  Os  etlimo-turbinale — Ethmo-turbinal  bone. — ^This  is  also  a  greatly 
plicated  bone ;  it  oocnpies  the  dorsal  and  greater  half  of  the  nasal  cavity.  It  projects 
caudad  into  both  the  frontal  and  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  (Fig.  60). 

O.  pmx.,  Os  prsunaxillare. — ^Prsemaxillary  or  intermaxillary  bone  (Fig.  57). 

O.  mz.,  Os  maxillare — The  upper  jaw  bone. — In  this  figure  it  is  not  marked,  but  it 
is  the  deeply  shaded  part  just  caudad  of  the  0,  Prmx. 

Pre.  pcL,  Processus  postclinoideus,  az, — Posterior  clinoid  process. 

Pre.  prcL,  Processus  prsclinoideus,  az. — Pneclinoid  process. 

Sella,  Sella  turcica,  <u, — ^This  is  a  space  or  pit  formed  by  the  two  clinoid  processes 
(Fig.  88). 

§  551.  S.  sph.,  Sinus  sphenoidalis — Sphenoidal  sinus.— Tbis  is  a  space  in  the  prse- 
sphenoid  bone.  It  is  separated  from  its  platetrope  by  a  bony  partition.  It  is  lined  by  a 
continuation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  communicates  freely  with  the  nasal 
cavity. 

S.  frn..  Sinus  frontalis.— Frontal  sinus  (Fig.  56,  60). 

§  552.  Tent.,  Tentorium.— The  osseous  tentorium  cerebelli  is  a  moderately  thick 
plate  of  bone  projecting  from  the  parietal  bones  into  the  cranial  cavity ;  it  separates  the 
cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum  (Fig.  88). 

Each  parietal  bone  furnishes  half  of  the  tentorium,  and  its  halves  are  conjoined  at  the 
meson  by  a  ventral  continuation  of  the  sagittal  suture  ;  (see  Fig.  88). 

§  553.  Fig.  60— Preparation.— The  skull  was  divested  of  its  soft 
parts  (§  250,  B).  It  was  then  sawed  obliquely  across  its  cephalic 
half  so  as  to  include  the  optic  foramina,  and  to  fully  expose  the 
frontal  sinuses.  The  left  lateral  wall  of  the  olfactory  fossa  was 
nipped  away,  and  likewise  the  lateral  projections  of  the  raaxilla. 

Cn.  Ich.,  Canalis  Iachi7malis.~-Lachrymal  canal  (Fig.  56). 

Fm.  (Foramen)  opticum— Optic  foramen.— The  optic  chiasms  rests  in  the  groove 
between  the  two  foramina  (Fig.  114). 
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Fm.  sphplt.,  Foramen  spheno-palatinum. — Spheno-palatine  foramen. 
Fjil  vaiios^  FAHnaen  infraArhifalf  — Ii 


§  554.  Lm.  (Lamina)  cribrosa— Cribrifonn  plate  of  the  ethmoid.— The  meeeUmimd 
aeparates  the  bones  of  the  two  sides.  The  cribrifonn  plate  is  the  cnmial  part  of  the  eth- 
moid,  the  ethmo-turbinals  properly  belonging^  to  the  face. 

O.  praesph.,  Os  praesphenoidenm,  oc.* 
Pnesphenoid  bone. 

O.  pit.,  Os  palatinum.— Palate  bone. 


0.^1M*1 


^^l^K, 


Fm:  cptltuh^ 


Fig.  dO.— Dorso-caudal  View  op  the 
Lamina  Cribrosa  and  the  Sinus 
Frontalis  ;  x  1.5. 


O.  Ich.,  Os  lachrymale.  —  Lachrrmil 
one  (Jig.  56). 

O.  planum  (Fig.  56). 

O.  ethtrb.,  Os  ethmo-turbinale— Etb- 
mo-turbinal  bone.— In  this  figure  is  shown 
the  rounded  scroll-like  part  projecting  into 
the  frontal  sinus  (§  550). 

O.  frontis.— Frontal  bone. 

Sinus  frontalis.~Frontal  sinus  (Fig.  56). 

§  656.  Fig.  61— Preparation.— 
After  the  removal  of  the  soft  parts 
(§  260,  B),  the  rami  were  separated 
at  the  symphysis  menti  (Fig.  62). 


§  556.    An.    (Ang^lus)    mandibularis.— 
Mandibular  angle. 

Cd.   mndb.,   Condylus    mandibularis.^ 
The  condyle  or  arthral  head  of  the  mandible  (Fig.  62). 

D.  m..  Dens  molaris.— Molar  tooth. 

DD.  pm.,  Dentes  praemolares — Prsemolar  t«eth. — The  bievspidet  of  Anthropotomj. 

D.  c.  Dens  caninus. — Canine 
tooth. 

DD.  i.,  Dentes  incisores. — 
Incisor  teeth. 

Fm.  m ,  Foram.en  mentale — 
Mental  or  labial  foramen. — There 
are  almost  invariably  two  on  each 
side  in  the  cat. 

Fs.  (Fossa)  coronoidea — Ck)r- 
onoid  fossa. — From  this  fossa  arises 
a  large  part  of  the  masseter  muscle. 

Pre.  cor.,  Processus  coronoi- 
deus. — Ooronoid  process. 

§  557.  Ramus,  Ramus  mandibularis — Mandibular  ramus. — The  mandible  is  made 
up  of  two  similar  bones  joined  at  the  symphysis  menti,  and  these  rami  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  floor  of  the  mouth ;  Flower,  A,  120. 

In  Human  Anatomy,  the  *'  ramus  "  is  the  eo  called  "  ascending  part,"  and  not  the 
entire  half  of  the  mandible  as  here  ;  Quain,  A,  I,  54. 


Fig.  61. 


-Lateral  View  op  the  Left  Mandibu- 
lar Ramus;  xl. 


§  558.  Fig.  62— Preparation.— All  the  soft  parts  were  removed 
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(§  250,  B) ;  while  still  moist  the  two^imni  ^Rr^ere  idigfatly^i^aEated 
at  the  symphysis  mentis  and  the  teeth  of  the  right  side  were 
extracted  with  the  nippers  to  show  the  alveoli,  as  in  Fig.  67. 


jm.iM 


Fie.  82. — ^DOBSAii  View  of  the  MAia>iBLE.    (Modified  from  Straos-Darckheim).     x  1.75. 

§  559.   Alveoli. — These  are  the  cavities  in  which  the  teeth  are  implanted. 

§  560.  Cd.  (Condylus)  mandibularis — Mandibular  condyle  or  arthral  head. — This 
smooth  cylindrical  process  articalates  diarthrodially  with  the  Fossa  mandibularis  of  the 
temporal  (Fig.  57). 

D.  m..  Dens  molaris. — Molar  tooth. 

DD.  pm.,  Denies  praemolares. — Prsemolar  teeth. 

D.  c,  Dens  caninus. — Canine  tooth ;  Wilder,  IS, 

DD.  i.,  Dentes  incisores. — Incisor  teeth. 

Fm.  dL,  Foramen  dentale  inferior. — Inferior  dental  foramen. 

Margo  alveolaris — Alveolar  margin. — The  margin  or  border  of  the  jaw  in  which  the 
teeth  are  implanted. 

Pre.  (Processus)  coronoideus.^Coronoid  process. 

§  561.  Symphysis  menti. — The  symphysis  is  the  amphiarthrodial  articulation  be- 
tween the  two  rami.  It  is  indicated  in  the  figure  by  a  dark  line  just  to  the  left  of  the 
indscur  teeth.  In  old  cats  this  symphysis  often  becomes  anchylosed,  bnt  In  young  individ« 
nals  considerable  motion  is  possible  between  the  two  rami. 
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§  562.  Table  of  the  Foramina  and  Canals  of  the  Skull,  the  Boom 
enclosing  them,  and  the  Principal  Structures  to  'W'hich  they 
give  Passage. 

The  foramina  are  enumerated,  commencing  at  the  caudal  end  of  the  skaU,  fig.  50, 02. 
All  are  lateral  or  paired  except  the  foramen  magnum,  which  is  mesal. 


FORAMINA, 


Foramen  magnum 

Foramen  condylare 

Foramen  jugulare 

Foramen  stylo-mastoideum. . 
Meatus  auditorius  intemus. . 

Aqusductus  Fallopii 

Hiatus  Fallopii 

Meatus  auditorius  eactemus.. 

Foramen    lacenim    medium 
{§5;J3) 

Canalis  Eustachiana. 

Foramen  ovale 

Foramen  rotundum. 

Foramen  lacenim  anterins. . 


Foramen  opticum 

Foramina  olfactoria. 

Foramen  palatinum  posterius 

Foramen  spheno-palatinum. . 

Foramen  palatinum  anterius. 
Foramen  orbitale 


Canalis  lachrymalis 

Foramen  infraorbitale 

Foramen  dentale  inferius. . 
Foramina  mentalia 


BONES  ENCLOSING 
THE  FORAMINA 


j  Basi-  ex-  and  supra 

(      occipitale 

Exoccipitale 

(Basi-  and  ex-occipi 
•<  tale,  tympanicum 
(  and  pars  petrosa . . 
j  Tympanicum,  pars  ) 
(      mastoidea f 

Pars  petrosa 

Pars  petrosa,  parsi 
mastoidea,  tym  >- 
panicum ) 

Pars  petrosa 

Tympanicum 

j  Pars  petrosa,  basi-  ( 
I  spbenoideum  . . .  f 
i  Alisphenoideum,  bul- 
(      la  tympanies 

Alisphenoideum .... 
Alisphenoideum  .... 


iAIi-  and  orbito-sphe- 
noideum 


Orbito-sphenoideum 

Lamina  cribrosa  . . . . 
Palatinum 


Palatinum. 


j  Maxil1are,pr8emax- ) 
\     illare S 

Palatinum,  maxillare 
(Lachrymals,  max- J 
•J  illare.  maxillo-  > 
(     turbinale ) 

Maxillare 


Mandibula. 
Mandibula. 


STRUCTURES  THAT  TRAV- 
ERSE  THE  FORAMINA 


fMyelon,  N.  (spinalis)  accessorias 
'    (XI),  A.  basilaris. 
N.  hypoglossQS  (XII). 
N.  vagus  (X),  N.  (spinalis)  acces- 
sorius  (XI),  N.  ^loeso-phazyn- 
gens  (IX),  Vena  jugularis. 

N.  facialis  (VII). 

(N.  auditorius  intemus  (VHI),  N. 
I  facialis  (VII),  A.  auditoria  in- 
f     tema. 


N.  &cia1is  (VII). 


(ec 


I N.    petrosalis    superficialis 
}     talis),  (branch  or  Vidian). 
i  Admits   air   to   the  membrana 
\     tympanl 

Arteria  carotidea  interna 

Tuba  Eustachiana,  A  carotidea 

interna  (§  583). 
I  N.  maxillaris  inferior  (8d  divi- 
^     sion  of  V) ;  small  meningeal 
artery. 
N.    maxillaris   superior  (2d  or 

middle  division  of  V). 
'N.  ophthalmicus  (1st  division  of 
V),  N.  oculomotorins  (III),  N. 
abducens  (VI),  N.  tiocblcaris 
(IV),  A.carotidea  externa  (large 
branch  from  the  retemirabile). 
N.  opticus  (II) ;  a  meningeal  ar- 
tery. 
NN.  olfactorii. 
NN.  palatini,  AA.  palatine. 
j  NN.  spheno-palatini,  AA  sphe- 
{     no-palatinie. 

N.  naso-palatinns,  A.  nasaUa. 

N.  oculo-nasalis,  A.  ethmoidalis. 

Ductus  lachrymalis. 

N.  infraorbitalis.  A.infraorbitalis. 
\  N.  dentalis  inferior,  A.  et  V. 
)     dentales  inferiores. 

N.  mentalis,  A.  mentalia 
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§  563.  The  capadtj  of  a  prepared  skull  may  bo  obtained  by  filling  U  through  the 
Fm.  mcLgnum  with  sand  or  fine  shot,  and  then  pouring  the  material  into  a  graduate  gloss. 
If  the  material  used  in  determining  the  capacity  is  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  fora- 
mina, thej  must  be  plugged  in  some  way. 

The  weight  of  the  brain  may  be  obtained  approximately  by  reckoning  the  eybiG  centi- 
wuten  of  capacity  as  grams  and  adding  4  per  cent.  (Wyman,  70).  Thus,  if  a  cat's  skull 
has  a  capacity  of  25  oc,  the  brain  of  the  same  cat  would  weigh  approximately  26  grams. 
Wym&n's  statement  refers  only  to  the  human  brain,  but  presumably  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  cat's  brain  is  nearly  or  quite  identical  with  that  of  man. 

§  6d5.  Obvions  Structure  of  Bone. — ^In  life  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  dense  layer 
of  connective  tissue,  the  periosteum.  Entad  of  this  periosteum  is  a  layer  of  compact  bone. 
The  intermediate  part  of  all  bones  is,  however,  more  or  less  loose  in  structure,  something 
like  a  sponge,  hence  it  is  called  spongy  or  cancellated  bone.  This  is  especially  abundant 
toward  the  end  of  long  bones  and  in  the  vertebral  centra. 

§  566.  Microscopic  Structure. — A  solid  mass  containing :  A.  Haversian  canals,  cyl- 
indrical channels  shown  as  circles  in  cross  section,  as  cylinders  in  longitudinal  sections 
of  long  bones.  These  canals  contain  the  blood  vessels,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  exam- 
ining a  finely  injected  cat's  scapula  (see  Frey,  A).  They  anastomose  freely,  and  open 
either  upon  the  eotal  snr&ce  or  within  the  medullary  canal. 

B.  Lacuna  and  canalieuU,  These  are  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  protoplasmic  bone 
cells  or  corpuscles  and  their  prolongations.  They  appear  in  outline  like  irregularly 
fusiform  connective  tissue  corpuscles  with  many  fine  prolongations  or  branches.  These 
branches  anastomose  with  the  branches  of  neighlioring  lacun»,  and  sometimes  open  iuto 
an  Haversian  canfd. 

In  transections  of  long  bones  the  solid  matter  and  lacunae  are  seen  to  be  arranged  in 
more  or  less  concentric  lomells  around  the  Haversian  canal& 


CHAPTER    VI. 

MTOLOar— THE  STUDY  OP  THE  MUSCLEa 

CtENEEAL  CQNSIDBRATTONB— FRBQUGNCY  OF  MU8CULAB  VARIATTON8 — ^EXPLANATION  0? 
Tl'XnXICAL  TERMS — APHORISMS  FOR  DISSECTORS— LIST  OF  INSTRUMENTS  A5D 
KATERIALS — HOW  TO  USE  DISSECTING  INSTRUMENTS — ^PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS— 
CLIPPING  THE  HAIR— CUTTING  THE  SKIN— REMOVAL  OF  THE  SKIN — NAMES  ASD 
RTNQNYMS  OF  THE  MUSCLES  HEREIN  DESCRIBED — DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FORTY  MUSCLES 
Oti"  THE  CEPHALIC  REGION  OF  THE  BODT,  WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THEIR  DIS8BO 
inOH— THE  STRUCTURE  OF  MUSCLE. 

General  References  to  Myotomy.— Bernard,  A,  183-206  ;  Chauveaa  (Flemiiipr\  181- 
tm  ;  Cleland,  A,  1-7  ;  Heath  (Keen),  A,  Appendix  ;  Hodges,  A ;  Hyrtl,  A,  5»-<r7  ;  Mojsis. 
oricBj  A,  1-15;  Straos-Durckkeim^B,  130-162;  Reeves,  A. 

%  507,  Muscular  Homologies. — ^The  following  works  and  papers  deal  with  the  general  | 
titid  sp<**^^^il  homologies  of  muscles  ;  the  first  three  emhrace  all  Vertebrates  and  all  regions 
of  tl»>  bodv  ;'  the  others  refer  mainly  to  the  limbs  of  the  Mammalia :   Humphrey,  E, 
Ift^l^  ;  Mi^ckel,  A,  V,  VI ;  Cuvier,  A,  I ;  Qjuain,  A,  1, 185 ;  Mivart,  4  ;  Macallister.  9, 
VI,  m  ;  Rulleston,  13 ;  Krause,  A  ;  Coues.  1,  36,  47  ;  Wilder,  1,  4,  lO,  20. 

§  568.  General  Considerations.— For  the  reasons  stated  in  §  204,  Practical  Anatomy 
altvava  bL'gins  with  the  skeleton,  including  the  bones  and  cartilages,  the  arthxa  (joints) 
and  ligameots. 

Of  the  soft  parts,  the  muscles  are  most  easily  prepared,  exanuned  and  preserved,  and 
they  serre,  together  with  the  bones,  as  landmarks  for  the  recognition  of  the  vessels  and 
norvea ;  htsnce  Myology  naturally  succeeds  Osteology. 

Yet  the  practical  study  of  the  muscles  is  not  without  its  difficulties. 

Upon  thi?  limbs,  excepting  the  distal  segments,  the  muscles  are  much  more  nnmerooB 
than  the  boneet.  For  example,  in  the  arm  and  shoulder  girdle,  if  we  omit  the  manns, 
thoro  nn>  Jive  bones,  scapula,  clavicle,  humerus,  uXna  and  radius.  Excluding  those  which 
arise  fr*>m  the  humerus  and  are  inserted  upon  the  manus,  more  than  tfdrty  distinct 
intiftck>s  are  attached  to  these  five  bones. 

The  larger  bones  also  are  readily  recognized,  even  when  covered  by  soft  parts  ;  but  two 
or  mntr^  muscles  in  the  same  locality  may  have  the  same  general  form  and  direction,  so 
that  their  d (^termination  may  involve  a  careful  examination  of  their  attachments. 

Hence,  whereas  most  of  the  bones  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way,  the  general  roles 
for  diaE§ectioQ  must  be  modified  and  supplemented  with  respect  to  each  muscle,  in  order 
that  H  Tony  he  exposed,  dissected,  examined  and  removed  to  the  best  advantage. 

%  5G@.  Just  how  explicit  the  directions  should  be  has  not,  apparently,  been  ftilly 
determined  by  anatomical  teachers  and  writers.    Some  "Laboratory  Directioiis'' are  80 
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meager  as  to  be,  according  to  oar  experience,  of  no  value  whatsoever.  Nowhere,  in 
aootomical  works,  have  we  found  them  so  complets  as  in  the  "  Dissector's  Guides"  which 
are  used  in  the  Medical  Schools.  Yet  even  these,  in  our  opinion,  are  not  altogether 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  beginner.  They  are  not  suflScientlj  full ;  all  the  parts  in  a 
given  region  are  con^dered  at  once,  a  plan  better  adapted  to  the  advanced  student ;  finally, 
too  little  attention  is  ^ven  to  typographical  and  paragraphic  details  which  might  facili- 
tate the  recognition  of  statements  and  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  work.  ; 

Without  assuming  to  have  decided  correctly  in  this  matter,  we  have  acted  upon  the 
belief  that  dissection  is  a  fine  arty  and  by  no  means  easy  to  acquire ;  that  the  beginner  is 
liable  to  fail  into  grave  errors  as  to  manipulation,  fact  and  interpretation ;  and  that,  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  better  for  him  to  follow  even  an  imperfect  method  tlian  none  at  all. 

§  570.  Variatum, — Another  difficulty  met  with  in  the  study  of  muscles  is  the  frequency 
of  variations  and  anomalies  not  only  as  to  size  and  shape,  but  also  as  to  connections,  vas- 
cular and  nervous  supply,  and  even  presence. 

All  standard  works  upon  Human  Anatomy  record  the  existence  of  such  variations,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  careful  examination  of  any  human  subject  would  disclose  one  or 
more  departures  from  the  condition  regarded  as  norma]. 

Notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  probability  that  any  other  Mammals,  at  least  the  domes- 
ticated species,  would  vary  in  a  similar  manner,  most  dissectors  of  the  lower  animals  seem 
to  have  assumed  that  what  is  true  of  one  individual  is  true  of  the  whole  species,  and  the 
myological  descriptions  of  Strans-Durckheim  (A),  Chauveau  (A),  Coues  (47),  and  Eranse 
(A)  rarely  mention  departures  from  rule.  Yet  no  two  anthropoid  apes  have  been  foxud  to 
agree  in  all  respects,  as  may  appear  from  the  published  dissections  of  Duvemoy  (100), 
Humphrey  (lO),  Champneys  (1),  Wyman  (47).  Macalister  (21,  41),  Barnard  (1),  the 
senior  author  (1)  and  others,  and  Huxley  has  distinctly  expressed  (A,  410)  the  belief  that 
"endless  varieties  will  no  doubt  be  met  with  by  those  who  carry  their  inquiries  farther" 
than  by  the  dissection  of  single  individuals  of  a  species ;  see  also  the  remark  of  Galton, 
1, 175.  note  30. 

The  senior  author  has  remarked  upon  the  existence  of  individual  variations  among 
domesticated  dogs  (221,  809),  and  we  may  add  that  no  one  of  the  scores  of  cats  dissected 
by  us  or  our  students  has  failed  to  present  some  X)eculiarity  of  muscular  arrangement. 

The  records  of  these  variations  have  not  as  yet  been  pat  into  shape  for  publication,  and 
in  the  present  descriptions  it  has  seemed  better  to  give,  in  most  cases,  only  what  seems  tf> 
be  the  most  usual  structure.  The  student  is  reminded,  however,  that  his  very  first  dis- 
ae^ion  may  disclose  some  feature  hitherto  unobserved. 

g  671.  Errors  of  Manipulation. — The  beginner  should  bear  in  mind  that  nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  commit  some  error  of  manipulation — whether  by  a  cut  too  many  or  a 
cut  too  few — which  may  greatly  affect  the  appearance  of  the  parts,  and  lead  to  very  mis- 
taken conclusions.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  supposed  anomalies  should  not  be  published  until 
submitted  to  competent  criticism,  or  carefully  checked  by  the  dissection  of  other  individ- 
uals, or  still  better  of  the  other  half  of  the  same. 

In  all  cases,  the  student  will  do  well  to  recall  the  advice  of  Cuvier  to  a  young  medical 
student  who  ventured  to  tell  him  that  he  had  discovered  something  very  new  and  remark- 
able in  a  human  body.  Cuvier  replied  :  **  Go  and  anatomize  an  insect^  the  largest  you  can 
find ;  then  reconsider  your  observation,  and  if  it  appear  to  be  correct,  I  will  believe  you 
on  your  word.''  After  making  the  dissection,  the  student  confessed  that  he  had  been  in 
error ;  (Lee,  A,  66). 

As  has  been  suggested  by  the  senior  author  (22,  807),  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  dis- 
section by  beginners  should  be  published  at  all,  excepting  upon  the  approval  of  an  experi- 
eooed  anatomist,  after  thorough  examina1»on« 
13 
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g  572.  Brrorn  of  Interprctation.—When  an  author  denies  the  existence  of  a  part  tho 
presence  of  which  is  affirmed  b7  other  writen>,  the  discrepancy  may  be  dae  to  either  of 
fi^e  causes  : — 

1.  Its  absence  is  the  rule,  and  its  presence  in  the  other  cases  was  exceptiona]. 

2.  It  was  absent,  though  normaUy  present. 

8.  It  was  present,  but  accidentally  overlooked. 

4.  It  was  observed  but  not  recognized,  or  was  mistaken  for  some  other  part 

5.  It  was  seen,  but  purposely  i^ored. 

Of  course  the  last  named  explanation  is  also  the  last  to  be  entertained,  but  ^ther  of  the 
other  four  contingencies  is  liable  to  occur  with  even  experienced  dissectors  and  learned 
anatomists. 

For  example,  the  M  entopeetoralis  (Pig.  72),  "pectorcUli  minor**  is  said  by  Straus-Dnidc- 
heim  (A,  II.  336),  and  impUed  by  Meckel  (A,  VI,  249),  and  Mivart  (B,  145),  to  be  wanting 
with  the  cat ;  its  existence  in  any  Camivora  is  also  denied  by  Cuvier  (A,  I,  870),  and  A.  IL 
Young  (1, 171).  Owen,  however,  speaks  (A,  III,  50),  of  the  **pectoraUs  minor  of  the  dog," 
aad  its  presence  in  that  animal  is  admitted  by  Haughton  (115)  and  Wood  (7, 52),  as  it  ^ 
in  the  cat  by  the  senior  author,  who  refers  (20,  30o)  to  it  as  found  in  all  the  Felide  and 
CanidsB  examined  by  him. 

The  muscle  considered  by  the  writers  last  named  to  represent  the  '^peetorali*  minor'* 
of  man  is  so  large  in  most  Camivora  that  it  was  not  recognized  by  the  five  writers  fiist 
named  as  the  representative  of  that  rather  insignificant  muscle ;  in  the  bear  and  Ekuak, 
however,  as  stated  by  the  senior  author  in  the  paper  referred  to,  it  is  again  smaller  than 
the  M.  ectopectoralis. 

In  illustration  of  the  second  case,  the  M.  supinator  longus  (Fig.  74)  is  said  by  Meckel 
(A,  VI,  303),  and  Huxley  (A,  3o5)  to  be  wanting  with  the  dog.  Chauveau,  however, 
affirms  (A,  290)  its  presence  in  dogs  of  all  breeds,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed  bj 
the  senior  author.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  provisionally  at  least,  that  it  was  excepUon- 
ally  absent  in  the  individuals  dissected  by  Meckel  and  Huxley. 

THE  TECHNICAL  TERMS  OP  MYOLOGY. 

§  573.  Muflculus— Muscle. — ^The  name  for  a  mass  of  muscular 
fibers.    Such  a  muscle  may  or  may  not  be  a  true  muscaUiT  integer. 

Whr.t  constitutes  a  muscular  integer  has  not  been  determined  ;  as  stated  in  the  senior 
author's  brief  discussion  of  the  subject  (10,  63),  the  phrase  **  morphological  integer" 
seems  to  have  been  first  used  with  reference  to  the  muscles  by  Coues  Ci»  22S),  but  the  gen- 
eral question  is  discussed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  Owen,  Parker,  Spencer,  and  more 
recently,  Humphrey  (E).  In  the  present  work,  it  has  seemed  best  to  us  to  recognize  iS 
eeparate  muscles,  or  as  distinct  divisions  of  mu&des,  all  the  muscular  masses  whose  origins 
and  insertions  are  fairly  constant  and  capable  of  definite  description. 

In  applying  separate  names  to  the  divisions  of  the  human  trapezius  (Fig.  66,  §  607), 
and  deUoidevs  (Fig.  66,  §  674),  and  yet  treating  the  long  and  s1u>rt  heads  of  the  eoraeoideui 
'  (Fig.  75,  §  668),  as  a  single  muscle,  we  are  ceitainly  open  to  the  charge  of  incon&stency. 
In  the  present  transitional  state  of  opinion  respecting  muscular  integers,  entire  consis- 
tency is  hardly  to  be  expected. 

§  574.  Muscular  Groupi. — It  is  sometimes  conve*aent  to  speak 
of  two  or  more  muscles  collectively  as  a  group^  as,  e.  g.y  the  pecbh 
Talis  groupy  the  trapezius  gToupy  the  triceps  group. 
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§  576.  Subdivisions. — ^As  has  been  well  stated  by  Humphrey 
(E,  110),  the  longitudinal  subdivision  of  a  muscle  may  be  either 
vertical  or  horizontal.  For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  we  shall  call 
the  subdivisions  of  the  former  kind  divisiones^  and  those  of  the  lat- 
ter lamiruB.  For  example,  as  has  been  remarked  by  the  senior 
author  (20,  306),  the  **  Jf.  ectopectoralis  (Fig.  72)  tends  to  separate 
into  superimposed  laminae,  while  the  entopectoralis  tends  to  form 
fiasciculi."  In  the  former  the  "  cleavage"  is  horizontal,  in  the  lat- 
ter vertical. 

§  576.  Parts  of  a  Muscle.— The  essential  and  usually  largest 
portion  of  a  muscle  is  the  mass  of  muscular  fibers ;  this  is  called  its 
body  or  beUy. 

Sometimes  one — ^rarely  if  ever  both — of  the  ends  of  a  muscle  is 
attached  to  bone  directly  or  rather  to  its  i)eriosteum.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  humeral  end  of  the  M.  hrcbcMalis  (Fig.  74,  §  692),  and 
the  M.  entotriceps^  div.  intermedia  (Fig.  76,  §  686). 

More  often,  however,  there  intervenes  between  the  muscular  por- 
tion and  the  bone  a  cord  or  sheet  of  white  inelastic  fibrous  tissue, 
constituting  the  tendon.  The  attachment  is  then  said  to  be  tendi- 
nous^  while  in  the  former  case  it  was  muscular. 

Tendons  may  be  so  short  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable,  like 
the  coracoid  tendon  of  the  M.  coracoideus  (§  668),  or  they  may  be 
longer  than  the  muscular  portion,  like  the  humeral  tendon  of  the 
same  muscle  (Fig.  75). 

Sometimes,  especially  with  thin  flat  muscles  like  the  laminse  of 
the  M.  ectopectoralis  (Fig.  72),  the  tendinous  sheet  may  be  so  short 
as  to  be  practically  absent. 

§  577.  Attachment  lines  and  Areas. — ^Muscular  attachments 
usually,  and  tendinous  attachments  sometimes,  cover  considerable 
areas  (brachialiSj  Fig.  68) ;  in  other  cases  the  attachment  is  along 
lines  {entopectoralis^  dimsio  caudalis^  Fig.  69). 

§  578.  Origin  and  Insertion. — Of  the  two  attachments  of  a  mus- 
cle, one  is  called  origin  and  the  other  insertion.  Usually,  but  not 
always,  the  origin  is  from  the  more  fixed  part  of  the  body,  and  the 
insertion  is  upon  the  more  movable  part. 

§  579.  Choice  of  Origin  and  Insertion. — With  the  membral 
muscles,  one  attachment  is  generally  nearer  the  soma  (§  54)  or  the 
proximal  end  of  the  limb,  and  this  attachment  is  always  called  the 
origin.  Thus  the  scapular  attachments  of  the  MM.  biceps  (Fig.  75) 
and  stibscapularis  (Fig.  73)  are  the  origins  of  those  muscles ;  so 
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dX^i^  the  origins  of  the  MM.  entopectoralis  (Fig.  72)  and  dano- 
trapezius  (Fig.  66)  are,  respectively,  their  sternal  and  vertebral 

attachments. 

But  the  question  is  less  easy  with  some  muscles  which  connect  different  parts  of  the 
sonm  with  each  other,  or  which  extend  hetween  the  head  and  the  scapuU,  dayide  or 
sti^nium. 

Wlthotit  feeling  sure  as  to  what  is  hest,  we  have  adopted  the  following  hasis : — 

As  bfHween  the  head  and  the  neck  or  the  trunk,  the  latter  are  more  central  and  afford 
vtigtri  to  fehe  muscles  of  the  head. 

'V\\^  ftemum  is  part  of  the  trunk,  and  sternal  attachments  are  therefore  origiM, 

T>ie  scapula  and  da  vide  appertain  to  the  arm  rather  than  to  the  trunk,  and  attachmentB 
thct^to,  OB  compared  with  attachments  to  the  head  or  neck  or  trunk,  are  insertions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  acceptance  of  these  rules  entails  some  apparent  contradictions: 
For  exiiiTif^le,  the  efavo-mastoideus  (Fig.  67 1.  like  the  ciavo-trapeeius  (Fi^.  (56),  arisea 
fronj  tlie  skull  and  is  inserted  upon  the  davicle ;  but  the  utemo-mastaidetis  (Fig.  67), 
iiko  the  ^tpl^niu^  (Fig.  67),  arises  from  the  trunk  and  is  inserted  upon  the  skull. 

rience  the  origin  of  the  davo-mcutaideus  practically  coincides  with  the  insertion  of 
the  aUrTK^maMoidetiS.  In  man,  where  the  clavicle  joins  the  sternum,  the  two  musdes 
ILT6  commonly  described  as  one,  under  the  name  of  Herno-cleido-mcutoidetis,  and  one 
part  of  the  muscle  therefore  arises  where  the  other  is  inserted,  and  vice  vena, 

§  580.  27i€  Determination  of  Muscular  Homologies, — Of  conrse 
the  function  of  a  muscle  depends  upon  its  insertion,  but  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  origin  or  the 
insertion  is  the  better  guide  to  the  determination  of  its  Juymology. 
We  ai-e  disi)osed  to  assign  greater  morphical  importance  to  the  ori- 
gin, according  to  the  views  of  Barnard  (i,  114).  As  to  the  value  of 
vascular  and  nervous  supply,  see  Cunningham  {1)  and  Gadow  (3). 

g  581.  Fascia. — ^This  is  simply  a  thin  sheet  of  the  same  kind  of 
fibc^rs  as  the  tendon,  but  the  fibers  may  present  two  kinds  of  ar- 
rangement. Sometimes  the  tendon  itself  is  so  thin  as  to  be  called  a 
fascia,  or  it  may  be  continued  as  a  thin  sheet  upon  one  or  the  other 
face  of  the  muscle ;  in  both  these  cases,  the  fibers  are  nearly  or  quite 
paralleL  The  name/a5<?^a,  however,  is  more  often  given  to  a  sheet 
of  fibe*r8  crossing  one  another  in  various  directions,  and  forming  a 
sheatii  or  covering  for  a  muscle  or  a  group  of  muscles.  A  £ascia  i3 
al^o  railed  an  aponeurosis^  but  the  name  is  objectionable  on  account 
uf  both  length  and  etymology. 

§  532.  Forms  of  Muscles. — ^The  body  of  a  muscle  may  be/iM^i- 
fm'm  or  spindle-shaped^  like  that  of  the  M.  biceps  (Pig-  73) ;  tttni- 
ate  (strap-shaped  or  ridbon-like^  as  with  the  occipiUhscaptdaris 
(Fig.  67) ;  fan-shaped  like  the  suhscapvlaris  (Pig.  78) ;  gmdri- 
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lateral  like  the  dcromto-irapezius,  or  triangular  like  the  spino-tror- 
pezius  (Pig.  66).  There  are  <4bei  and  less  usual  forms  which  will 
be  indicated  in  special  cases. 

§  588.  Designation  of  the  Borders  of  BffhMcles.— Many  of  the 
muscles  are  thin  and  triangular  or  tseniate,  so  as  to  present  sharply 
defined  borders^  in  place  of  the  more  or  less  rounded  aspects  or  sur- 
faces of  a  fusiform  muscle  like  the  biceps. 

Such  a  flat  muscle  may  become  twisted  upon  its  axis  in  such  a 
way  as  to  change  the  relations  of  the  borders  to  the  body-planes. 
In  these  cases,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  will  be  considered  that 
the  muscle  has  the  general  direction  which  it  had  at  its  origin,  al- 
though this  may  sometimes  involve  an  apparent  contradiction  of  the 
terms  in  which  the  insertion  is  described. 

For  example,  the  M.  pecto-antebra^Malis^  dv.  cephalica  (Fig. 
72),  arises  at  the  meson,  and  its  borders  are  called  cephalic  and 
caudal  throughout  its  whole  length,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  line  of  insertion  upon  the  ulna  has  a  proximo-distal  direction,  so 
that,  as  based  thereon,  the  borders  would  heproxiTnai  and  distal. 

§  684.  Connect. — ^Por  the  exposure  of  the  ectal  layer  of  muscles, 
certain  areas  of  skin  must  be  lifted.  The  lines  of  incision  which 
circumscribe  such  areas  are  said  to  "  connect "  certain  parts  or 
points,  usually  some  of  the  "landmarks"  elsewhere  (§§  225-233) 
enumerated. 

§  585.  Girdle.— When  the  skin,  especially  of  a  limb,  is  divided 
by  an  incision  encircling  the  part,  the  latter  is  said  to  be  '*  girdled." 

§  686.  Transect.— In  order  to  examine  fully  the  attachments  of 
a  muscle,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  divide  it  transversely  and  reflect 
the  two  ends  in  opposite  directions.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  this 
entire  operation  will  be  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  single  word 
transect 

APHORISMS  FOR  DISSECTORS. 

§  687.  1.  "  Without  skilful  manipulation  we  can  neither  teach 
by  demonstration  facts  which  have  been  already  discovered,  nor 
hoi)e  to  extend  the  limits  of  observation  and  experimental  knowl- 
edge."—L.  S.  Beale,  A, 

2.  "  A  piece  of  true  dissection  ought  to  turn  out  an  object  of 
wonder  and  beauty."— Goodsir,  A,  I,  24. 

3.  *'  An  anatomist  therefore  in  these  curious  things  had  need  to 
have  a  fine  and  dainty  hand,  and  at  command."— Crooke,  A,  460. 
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4  "  The  best  workman  uses  the  best  tools." — Owen. 

5.  The  value  of  instruments  depends  not  upon  their  handles, 
their  finish  or  their  cost,  but  upon  the  adaptation  of  their  size,  form 
and  temper  to  the  work  in  hand. 

6.  Fingers  are  often  the  best  forceps. 

7.  Haiidling  and  cutting  are  necessary  evils. 

R  Neglect  of  the  knife  may  leave  the  truth  concealed ;  its  misuse 
may  establish  an  error. 

9.  '*  Lt4  the  eye  go  before  the  hand,  and  the  mind  before  the 
eya."— O.  W,  Holmes. 

10*  Fat  is  the  anatomist's  worst  enemy. 

11.  '' Drying  is  even  worse  than  decomposing."— R.  M.  Hodges. 

12.  The  skin  makes  the  best  wrapper. 

13.  There  are  two  sides,  but  only  one  meson. 

14.  Tlie  bones  are  the  guides  to  the  muscles,  the  muscles  to  the 
vessels,  and  tlie  vessels  to  the  nerves. 

15.  The  attachments  of  a  muscle  determine  its  homology  and 
function  ;  the  thickness  and  length  of  its  body  indicate  respectively 
\\^  power  and  the  distance  tlirough  which  it  may  contract. 

16.  The  attachments  of  a  muscle  are  often  closely  associated 
with  those  of  others,  but  its  body  is  usuaUy  distinct. 

17.  In  dissecting  muscles,  the  science  consists  in  discriminating 
between  faseia  or  tendon  and  mere  connective  tissue ;  the  art^  in 
removing  the  latter  so  as  to  leave  the  muscles  distinct. 

18.  Dissection  according  to  direction  fa^^ors  the  acquisition  of 
methods  and  the  learning  of  names  and  specified  relations ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  parts  is  not  complete  until  they  have  been  approached 
and  examined  from  all  sides.     See  also  §  122. 

§  588.  List  of  Instruments  and  Materials  for  the  Dissection 
of  Muscles.— Arthrotome,  Pig.  16,  §  135;  blocks,  §  137;  coarse 
forreps,  Fig.  18, 145  ;  fine  forceps,  Fig.  20,  §  146 ;  scalpels,  medium 
and  Cliarriere,  Fig.  23,  24,  §  155 ;  coarse  scissors,  curved  flatwise, 
Fig.  %^,  %  156  ;  hair  scissors,  §  158 ;  towels,  §  165  ;  sharp  tracer.  Fig. 
n,  §  160;  tray,  §  167;  waste  pail,  §  195;  waste  papers,  §  172; 
w«*tting  bottle.  Fig.  27,  §  170. 

g  589.  The  Material  for  Dissection.— A  lean  animal  should  he 
]ipf*ferred  ;  it  should  be  divided  by  abdominal  transection  (§  234); 
in>?cted  ^vith  alcohol  (§  285),  but  not— for  the  first  dissection— with 
plaster ;  kept  in  42-55  per  cent,  alcohol  (§  286),  and  not  allowed  to  dry. 
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HOW  TO  USE  DISSECTING  INSTRUMENTS. 

§  590.  Hyrtl  complains  (A,  62)  that  "  some  people  hold  the  for- 
^ceps  like  fire-tongs,  and  the  scalpel  like  a  cheese-knife."  It  is  trae 
that  most  anatomical  instruments  are  for  either  grasping  or  cutting, 
but  their  proper  and  successful  employment  demands  much  more 
care  and  delicacy  than  is  needed  in  ordinary  household  operations. 
The  good  whittler  is  not  necessarily  an  expert  dissector,  and  even 
the  coarse  scissors  are  to  be  handled  very  diflferentiy  from  shears. 

The  anatomist,  like  the  surgeon — who  is  an  anatomist  and  some- 
thing more, — should  have  such  command  over  his  muscles  and 
nerves  that  whatever  instrument  is  in  his  hands  becomes  for  the 
time  being  like  a  part  of  himself,  an  extension  of  his  fingers,  sharper, 
firmer  and  more  dender,  yet  almost  equally  mobile  and  sensitive. 


Fig.  63.— The  Scalpel  Held  as  a  Pen.    (From  Bernard). 


§  591.  Use  of  the  Scalpel  (§  155).— The  scalpel  may  be  held  in 
either  of  three  general  ways : — 

A.  Like  a  Pen  (Fig.  63). — ^The  edge  is  directed  backward  and 
downward,  or  forward  and  upward.    This  is  for  ordinary  dissection. 

B.  Like  a  Garvinglcnife  (Pig.  64). — The  edge  may  be  directed 
upward  or  downward.  This  is  for  the  division  of  more  resisting 
tissues. 

O.  Like  a  Violin^ow  (Pig.  65). — The  scalpel  is  held  between  the 
tip  of  the  pollex  on  one  side  and  the  tips  of  the  other  digits  upon  the^ 
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other.    This  is  for  long  sweeping  strokes,  where  the  greatest  freedom 
is  desired. 

Minor  modifications  of  these  three  ways  will  be  readily  adopted 
as  the  dissector  becomes  familiar  with  the  instrument. 


Pig.  64.— The  Scalpel  Held  ab  a  Carvino-knipe.    (From  Bernard). 

§  692.  Use  of  the  Scissors  (§  156).— Contrary  to  the  more  usual 
custom,  dissecting  scissors  should  be  held  with  the  pollex  and  me- 
diiLS,    The  index  then  serves  both  to  steady  the  instrument  and  to 


Pig.  65. — The  Scalpel  Held  as  a  Violin-bow.    (Prom  Bernard). 

aid  the  medius  in  its  opposition  to  the  more  powerful  pollex.  In 
nearly  all  cases  the  points  of  curved  scissors  should  be  turned  upward 
and  away  from  the  part  under  dissection.    This  precaution  is  es- 
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pecially  needful  in  the  trimming  of  vessels  and  nerves  and  inflated 
hollow  viscera  (§  331). 

§  693.  Use  of  the  Forceps  (§  145). — The  forceps  are  commonly 
held  between  the  poUex  and  the  index.  In  long  continued  dissec- 
tions the  medius  may  be  substituted  for  the  index  at  intervals.  The 
digits  should  be  employed  in  place  of  the  forceps  when  practicable, 
both  as  a  relief  from  fatigue  and  to  avoid  crushing  the  tissues. 

The  forceps  should  be  used  upon  muscles  as  little  as  possible, 
and  vessels  and  nerves  should  be  grasped  by  their  sheath  of  con- 
nective tissue.  ¥oT  the  separation  of  slender  muscles  and  of  vessels 
and  nerves,  the  safest  way  sometimes  is  to  insert  the  tip  of  the  closed 
forceps  and  then  allow  the  blades  to  sejmrate  gently. 

§  594.  Use  of  the  Tracer  (§  166).— The  tracer  is  to  be  held  like 
a  pen  or  pencil.  Its  form  permits  a  rotation  on  its  axis,  so  that  the 
point  may  have  any  desired  direction. 

The  tracer  should  be  more  constantly  in  the  hand  than  any  other 
instrument.  Scali)els  and  other  sharp  instruments  should  only  be 
used  when  the  tracer  wiQ  not  answer  the  purpose. 

The  tracer  is  also  very  useful  in  detecting  the  position  of  con- 
cealed hard  parts,  as  ribs,  cartilages  and  vertebrae.  The  point  may 
be  introduced  deeply  without  impairing  the  condition  of  the  parts  for 
dissection,  and  the  curvature  enables  one  to  lift  upon  it  the  ribs  or 
cartilages  so  as  to  count  them  more  accurately. 

§  595.  Use  of  the  Arthrotome  (§  135).— As  its  name  implies, 
the  distinctive  use  of  this  instrument  is  for  the  division  of  joints  and 
other  rough  operations  which  might  injure  the  more  delicate  edge 
of  the  scalpels.  Yet  the  student  should  accustom  liimself  to  accu- 
rate and  careful  manipulation,  and  endeavor  to  separate  the  contig- 
uous bones  at  an  arthron  without  injuring  the  cartilages.  He 
should  try  to  feel  with  the  point  of  the  instrument. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DISSECTORS. 

§  596.  1.  Select  a  lean  animal  for  all  anatomical  purposes,  and 
especially  for  the  dissection  of  the  muscles,  vessels  and  nerves.  The 
directions  for  JcilUng  are  given  in  §  192. 

'  2.  Take  the  precautions  for  cleanliness  which  are  described  in 
§199. 

3.  Remove  superfluous  parts  of  the  animal,  the  tail  in  some  cases 
(§  243),  the  caudal  or  cephalic  region  of  the  body,  according  to  the 
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directions  for  abdominal  and  thoracic  transection  which  are  given 
in  ^  237,  242. 

4.  S^ee  ttiat  all  the  instruments,  materials  and  books  for  dissec- 
tion, reference  and  record  are  at  hand  and  in  order  before  getting 
the  subject  qv  beginning  to  work. 

6.  Refer  constantly  to  a  skeleton^  or  to  the  bones  especially  con- 
cerned, or  to  accurate  figures. 

6,  Hove  jileoty  of  light  upon  the  part  under  dissection,  so  that 
details  of  structure  may  be  seen. 

7,  Wlien  II  part  from  which  or  toward  which  an  incision  is  to  be 
carried  lies  upon  the  meson,  the  incision  should  extend  1-2  cm. 
beyond  the  meson.  This  permits  the  flap  of  skin  to  be  reflected 
across  th«^  mt'son  to  that  extent  If,  however,  this  flap  of  skin  is  to 
be  removed,  the  incision  removing  it  should  run  parallel  with  the 
meson,  and  upon  the  side  under  examination. 

Objecti4tn«  fa  A\frsal  Licisions. — Botli  the  ectal  and  ental  aspects  of  the  skin  present  spe- 
cial  ft^atuTL'S  at  suine  mesal  points,  and  several  muscles  besides  those  of  the  skin  itself  arise 
at  the  mc^on,  and  are  liable  to  injury  bj  a  mesal  incision.  There  are  two  sides,  presnina- 
bljr  simiiar^  but  there  is  only  one  meson. 

8,  Incisions  should  be  as  long  as  may  be  consistently  with  the 
shape  and  structure  of  the  parts,  and  the  dissector's  knowledge  of 
them. 

9,  Wfien  important  or  delicate  parts  are  liable  to  be  injured,  the 
cuts  should  be  shorter  and  more  carefully  made. 

10,  Vessels  and  nerves  should  be  dissected  from  the  center 
toward  the  pc^riphery,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  missing,  cutting  or 
tearing  the  branches. 

11,  Vessels  injected  with  plaster  should  be  divided  with  the 
arthrotorae  or  the  bone  scissors. 

12,  In  ])la(.^e  of  the  block,  especially  while  the  separated  arm  is 
under  dissection,  ^.  folded  wet  towel  may  be  used;  this  i)ermits  a 
kind  of  bed  to  be  made  which  keeps  the  arm  in  place. 

13-  *'  To  put  any  group  of  muscles  on  the  stretch,  put  the  parts 
concerned  m  the  position  into  which  they  would  be  brought  by 
their  antagonistic  muscles.  For  example,  to  put  the  flexors  of  the 
raanua  on  the  stretch,  put  the  manus  in  a  state  of  extension,  and 
"^ice  ueT-^ff/'— Heath  (Keen),  A,  16. 

14  Study  the  dctions  of  a  muscle  by  pulling  it  in  the  line  it  nat% 
nrally  occupies.  Note  the  difference  between  a  direct  and  an  indi' 
red  action,    (Wilder,  4.) 
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15.  As  a  rule,  muscles  must  be  divided  and  reflected  before  the 
attachments  can  be  fully  determined.  The  attachments  are  usually 
more  distinct  upon  the  ental  aspect. 

16.  **  When  several  similar  muscles  of  a  group — as  those  upon 
the  antebrachium — are  to  be  transected,  cut  them  at  differerU  levels^ 
80  as  the  more  easily  to  match  their  proximal  and  distal  jmrts." — 
Heath  (Keen),  A,  16. 

17.  The  borders  of  a  thin  muscle  should  be  grasped  and  slightly 
raised,  first  with  the  forceps  and  then  with  the  fingers.  If  the  other 
border  is  accessible,  it  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  then 
the  entire  width  at  about  the  middle  raised  to  i)ermit  the  passage 
of  a  8cali)el. 

18.  In  transecting  a  wide  muscle,  cut  one  border,  then  lift  it, 
keeping  the  sides  of  the  cut  separate,  and  cut  a  little  deeper, 
applying  the  scalpel  to  the  edge  of  the  muscle. 

19.  Avoid  cutting  muscles  at  their  attachments.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  remove  part  of  a  large  muscle,  leave  a  small  piece  of  the  body 
attached  to  each  tendon.  K  necessary — ^for  special  reasons — to  re- 
move an  entire  muscle,  inseii;  the  edge  of  the  arthrotome  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  attached  ends  and  the  bones. 

20.  Parts  under  dissection  should  be  wet  occasioTvally  with  a 
mixture  of  water,  glycerin  and  clove-oil  (§  170). 

21.  Parts  which  have  been  exposed,  but  are  no  longer  under 
actual  dissection,  should  be  covered  with  skin  or  rubber-sheeting, 
or  with  a  bit  of  cloth  wet  with  the  glycerin  mixture ;  and  a  dry 
towel  should  be  laid  over  all. 

22.  **  Put  all  fragments  on  a  piece  of  paper." — Hodges,  A. 

§  597.  Avoid  especially  the  following :  drying^  tailing^  pecking. 

The  prevention  of  drying  has  been  already  considered. 

Tailing  is  the  making  of  a  shallow  cut  at  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  an  incision.  It  is  especially  apt  to  occur  with  beginners, 
and  while  dividing  the  skin.  To  avoid  it,  hold  the  point  of  the  scal- 
pel perpendicularly  to  the  surface  at  both  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  incision. 

Pecking. — We  use  this  homely  word  to  designate  one  of  the 
most  common  and  most  pernicious  faults  of  anatomical  beginners, 
the  habit  of  aimlessly  yoking  and  pinching  the  parts^  espe- 
cially while  showing  them  to  the  teacher  or  demonstrator.  It 
reminds  the  observer  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  dabbing  and  peck- 
ing which  hens  inflict  upon  a  piece  of  meat.    The  student  should 
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bear  in  mind  that  a  single  £alse  cnt,  and  even  a  pinch  in  the  wrong 
place,  may  mar  his  work  beyond  repair ;  he  should  exercise  con- 
stant self-control,  and  never  Umch  the  speciTnen  excepting  for  a 
definite  and  sufficient  reason. 

Pecking  is  only  one  of  several  forms  of  what  may  be  called 
anatomical  Philistinism;  a  lack  of  appreciation   of  delicacy,       j 
whether  in  structure  or  in  methods  of  manipulation.  I 

§  598.  Clipping  the  Hair.— Unless  the  skin  is  to  be  preserved, 
or  there  is  some  other  objection,  the  hxiir  should  be  removed  from 
a  si)ecimen  which  is  to  be  preserved  in  alcohol  and  dissected  at 
intervals. 

If  the  hair  is  allowed  to  remain,  it  InterfereB  with  the  accuracy  of  dermad  iDcisiona,  and        j 
with  the  ease  of  making  them  ;  it  is  apt  to  become  detached  and  disfigure  the  diseectloDs : 
finally,  unless  considerable  time  is  spent  in  squeezing  out  the  alcohol  when  the  specunen 
is  removed  from  the  jar  and  the  water  when  it  is  returned  thereto,  the  hair  causes  both  t 
waste  and  a  weakening  of  the  alcohol  in  which  the  specimen  is  preserved.  j 

i 

Use  the  hair  scissors  (§  168)  or  a  pair  of  ordinary  scissors  with 
the  i)oints  blunted.  The  hair  is  more  easily  cut  against  its  incliDa- 
tion,  that  is,  with  the  scissor  i)oints  directed  cephalad  upon  the 
soma  and  proximad  upon  the  limbs.  After  abdominal  transection, 
begin  at  the  cut  border  of  the  skin. 

Clipping  is  facilitated  by  wetting  the  tips  of  the  hair  with  a 
sponge  only  moderately  full  of  water  or  weak  alcohol.  Cut  close 
to  the  skin.  The  oi)eration  usually  occupies  about  an  hour.  Do 
not  put  the  removed  hair  into  the  sink.  Place  it  in  the  waste-pail, 
to  be  buried. 

§  599.  Cutting  the  Skin. — If  the  hair  remains,  wet  it  with  15 
per  cent,  glycerin,  or  dilute  alcohol,  or  water,  along  the  line  of  the 
proposed  incision.  Then,  with  a  small  comb,  or  the  tracer,  or  the 
handle  of  a  scalpel,  part  the  hair  evenly  along  the  same  line  so  as 
to  expose  the  skin  clearly  (§  354).  If  the  hau-  has  been  removed, 
indicate  the  line  of  incision  by  a  scratch  made  with  the  tracer  or  the 
point  of  the  scalpel. 

Place  the  tips  of  the  left  index  and  medius,  one  upon  each  side 
of  this  line,  at  the  cut  border  of  the  skin,  and  divaricate  them  so  as 
to  stretch  the  intervening  skin. 

Grasp  the  scalpel  like  a  pen,  at  an  angle  of  45'',  and  divide  the 
skin  by  a  single  steady  stroke  as  far  as  the  tension  exists. 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  stroke,  make  the  scalpel  nearly 
perpendicular  so  as  to  avoid  tailing  (§  697). 
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Unless  one  is  quite  familiar  with  both  the  locality  and  the  art  of 
dissecting,  this  first  incision  should  merely  divide  the  skin  proi)er. 
The  borders  may  be  stiU  farther  divaricated,  and  a  similar  incision 
made  through  the  connective  tissue  and  fat,  and  in  some  cases  the 
dermal  micscle  (§  629),  until  the  darker  red  and  closer  texture 
shows  that  the  ordinary  skeletal  muscles  have  been  reached. 

With  lean  animals  this  second  incision  will  be  very  shallow,  but 
in  some  cases  the  fat  forms  thick  layers  between  the  dermal  mus- 
cles and  the  skin  and  deeper  muscles.  On  the  cheeks  of  old  males, 
and  sometimes  on  other  regions,  the  skin  and  connective  tissue  are 
so  thick  as  to  puzrie  the  beginner. 

Shift  the  tips  of  the  index  and  medius,  and  repeat  the  operation 
to  the  end  of  the  line.  The  separate  strokes  should  join  each  other 
accurately,  so  that  the  entire  incision  is  straight  and  smooth-edged. 

After  the  skin  is  divided,  the  subcutaneous  fat  and  connective 
tissue  may  usually  be  cut  to  the  proper  depth  by  a  single  long 
steady  stroke. 

§  600.  Removing  the  Skin. — The  edge  of  the  area  of  skin  to  be 
removed,  preferably  at  the  angle  formed  by  two  incisions,  should  be 
grasped,  first  by  the  forceps  and  then  by  the  fingers,  and  lifted  so 
that  the  scalpel  may  be  applied  to  the  connective  tissue  by  which  it 
and  the  fat  are  held  loosely  to  the  deeper  muscles. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  some  rare  form  (which  should  not  be 
dissected  by  a  beginner),  the  skin  should  be  kept  well  upon  the 
stretch,  and  the  edge  of  the  scalpel  should  be  applied  against  the 
tissues  to  be  exposed,  following  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibers. 
The  object  is  to  remove  with  the  skin  all  the  subcutaneous  fat,  con- 
nective tissue  and  ectal  fascia,  so  as  to  exi)ose  at  once  and  fully  the 
surface  of  the  muscles,  etc., 'to  be  examined. 

This,  the  anatomical  method  of  removing  the  skin,  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  "flaying"  of  the  butcher  or  the  "skinning"  of  the 
taxidermist.  Both  of  these  desire  the  skin  free  of  fat  and  connective 
tissue,  and  therefore  keep  the  edge  of  the  knife  turned  toward  it. 
The  taxidermist  must  avoid  stretching,  but  this  is  easier  than  to 
follow  strictly  the  above  method.  The  beginner  will  usually  be 
tempted  to  get  the  skin  off  in  the  easiest  and  quickest  way,  which 
is  that  of  the  butcher ;  but  he  then  is  obliged  practically  to  repeat 
the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  tissues  which  should  have 
been  lifted  with  the  skin. 

§  601.  Rigor  Mortis. — The  spontaneous  stiffening  of  the  mus- 
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cles  which  supervenes  soon  after  death  renders  dissection  difficnlt 
The  condition  usually  passes  off  within  a  few  hours,  and  may  he 
speedily  overcome  by  immersing  the  animal  for  40-60  minutes  in 
water  at  about  35^  C.  (95°  F.). 

DESCRIPTIONS   OF  CERTAIN   MUSCLES. 

g  602.  Limitation. — For  the  reasons  stated  in  g  128»  the  myological  porticm  of  thit 
work  directly  relates  to  onlj  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  muscles  which  hare 
been  enumerated  in  the  cat.  As  with  the  bones,  however,  (§  368),  the  student  is  advised 
to  pursue  the  subject  further,  making  original  drawings  and  descriptions  of  at  least  one 
muscle  in  another  part  of  the  body.  Whether  it  can  be  at  once  identified  with  some  mus- 
cle in  man  is  ot  less  imix>rtance,  so  far  as  the  training  of  the  pupil  is  concerned,  than  the 
accurate  determination  of  its  connections  and  other  characters. 

§  603.  The  Method  here  Followed.— With  few  exceptions,  each  of  the  forty  musdes 
here  considered  is  described  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Synonymy,— We  have  given  the  names  for  the  same  muscle  employed  by  Strans- 
Durckbeim  and  Mivart,  and  the  names  for  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  homologous  mus- 
cle in  man  and  in  the  horse.  The  anthropotomical  names  are  taken  from  "  Gray" and 
"  Quain/'  and  the  hippotomical  ones  from  the  French  and  the  English  (Fleming's)  editioos 
of  *•  Chauveau."  In  some  cases,  we  have  been  unable  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  homol- 
ogy. We  should  have  been  glad  to  include  references  to  the  works  of  Leyh  (A)  and 
Qurlt  (A)  upon  the  horse,  to  Erause's  Anatomy  of  the  rabbit  (A),  and  to  Coues's  paper  oo 
the  opossum  (47).     The  authors'  names  are  indicated  by  the  initial  letters  only. 

2.  Figures, — Here  are  enumerated  the  figures  wherein  the  muscle  appears. 

8.  General  DeservpUon, — This  is  a  brief  indication  of  the  general  farm  and  connedioiu. 

4.  Pasture. — We  have  indicated  the  position  of  the  body  or  limb  which  seems  most 
favorable  to  the  examination  of  the  muscle. 

5.  Exposure, — Here  are  given  directions  for  bringing  the  muscle  Into  view  by  the 
removal  ot  the  skin  or  overlying  part& 

6.  Dissection. — This  includes  the  operations  by  which  the  borders  of  the  muscle  are  to 
be  raised,  its  body  transected  and  the  ends  reflected  so  as  to  display  the  attachments. 

7  and  8.  Origin  and  insertion. — Here  are  given  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  two 
attachments. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  complete  account  of  each  muscle  should  embrace  its  nervoos 
and  vascular  supply,  its  actions,  direct,  indirect  and  associated,  and  its  variations. 

Errors  and  Defects. — During  the  past  four  years  the  descriptions  and  directions  bere 
given  have  been  employed  by  the  students  in  the  anatomical  laboratory  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Inasmuch,  however,  as  annual  modifications  have  been  found  necessary,  we  cannot 
hope  that  their  present  form  is  altogether  what  it  should  be,  and  we  shall  be  very  grate- 
ful for  the  correction  of  errors  and  the  pointinpr  out  of  defects. 

We  desire  here  to  repeat  the  expression  of  our  sense  of  obligation  to  Prot  T.  B. 
Stowell,  who  has  kindly  followed  the  descriptions  and  directions  scalpel  in  hand,  and  has 
given  us  iXiH  benefit  of  many  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms  as  to  both  the  facts  and 
the  method  of  stating  them,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  variation  in  different  individuals. 

A  former  special  student,  Dr.  E.  M.  Howard,  generously  placed  at  our  disposal  for 
comparison  his  manuscript  descriptions  of  the  muscles  of  the  cat. 

g  604.  The  Names  of  the  Muscles. — The  number,  extent  and  nature  of  the  changei 
proposed  in  the  names  of  the  muscles  are  set  forth  in  the  Table  on  p.  207. 

In  that  Table  the  names  in  the  left  hand  column  are  those  adopted  in  the  present  yna\ ; 
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thoBO  in  the  right  hand  column  are  Latinized  from  those  employed  by  Straos-Durckheim ; 
tlioee  in  the  middle  column  occur  in  standard  works  upon  Human  Anatomy,  or  in  the 
writings  of  anthropotomists.  In  the  last  colamn  are  words  or  abbreviations  indicating 
the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  names  employed  by  Btraus-Durckheim  (S.-D.) 
or  anthropotomists  (anth.) :  thus,  abbrev.  =  abbreviated ;  trTd  =  translated ;  uni£  = 
unified.  i 


§  606.  TABLE. 


Here  Adopted. 

Fig. 

Anthropotomy. 

Straas-Dnrckheim. 

ChaogM. 

Spino-trapezius 

66 

Trapezius  (in  part) . .   Dorso-cucullaris  .... 

S..D.,  unif.  &  trTd. 

Acromio-trapezius  . . 

68 

M                          €% 

Acromio-cucullaris. . 

S.-D.,  translated. 

Clavo  trapezius 

66 

it                          M 

Clavo-cucuUaris 

S.-D.,  translated. 

Ocdpiio-scapularis.. . 

67 

Rhomboideus  capitis'  Occipito-scapularis. . 

8..D. 

Rhomboideus 

67 

Rhomboideus  majorJ  Rhomboideus 

S.-D.r  anth.,  abbrev. 

Stemo-mastoideus . . 

67 

Steruo  mastoide- > 
us  (in  part). . .  f 

Stemo-mastoideus. . 

S.  D.  &  anth. 

Clavo-mastoideus . . . 

67 

\  Sterno-mastoide-  \ 
us  (in  part). ..  f 

Cleido  mastoideus . . 

S.  D.,  translated. 

Levator  clavicute, . . 

67 

Levator  daviculse.. . 

Transv.-scapularis .. 

Anth. 

Dermo-hnmeralis . . . 

63 
67 
66 

Dermo-humeralis. . . 
Latissimus dorsi. . . . 
Delto  clavicularis. . . 

S.-D. 

Latissimus 

Lati8simus  dorsi.. . . 
Deltoideus  (in  part). 

S.D.;  anth.,  abbrev. 

llavo4eltoideu8 

S.-D.,  transposed. 

Pecto-antebracbialis. 

73 
72 

Pecto-antebrachialis 
Large  pectoral 

S.  D. 

Ectopectoralis 

Pectoralis  major.... 

Qeueralized. 

1  Grand   pect.   (in 

Entopectoralis 

72 

Pectoral  is  minor.. . . 

•   part)  and  stemo-  • 
1    trochiterianus.. 

Generalized. 

Xiphi-humeralis 

Serratus  magnus . .  .< 

79- 

C^rftTid  rwvrt.  ('\r\  nnrt^. 

New. 

78 

Serratus  magnus. .  .1  Serr.  mag.  (in  part). 

Anth.  and  S.-D, 

Levator      anguli 

scapuUe. 

Coracoideus 

73 

Lev.  nng.  scap "            ** 

Anth. 

75 

Coracoideus Coraco-brachialis . . . 

Anth..  abbrev.;  S..D. 

Subecapularis 

73 

Subecapularis Snbscapularis 

Anth.  &  S.-D. 

SapraspinatuB 

8p'uio-drftoideua.   .. 

67 

Supraspinatus Supraspinatus 

Deltoideus  (in  part).   De  to  spinalis 

Anth.&S.-D. 

67 

S.-D.,  transposed. 

AcTomio-deltoideus. . 

67 

<i             it 

Delto-acromialis 

S.-D.,  transposed. 
Anth.  &  S.-D. 

Infraspinatus 

67 

Infraspinatus. 

Infraspinatus 

Micostidia 

74 
75 
75 

Teres  minor 

Teres  major 

DoTso-epitrochlearis 

Micostalis 

S.-D. 

Teres 

Teres 

S.-D.;  anth.,  abbrev. 

Epitrochlearis 

Triceps  (in  pnrt) 

Triceps  medius 

Anth.,  abbrev. 

Mcditriceps 

74 

Triceps  (in  part) 

S.D,  abbrev. 

74 

«<                            «4 

Triceps  externus 

jTrLint.  (inpart)i 
1      and  anconeus. f 

Generalized. 

Entotriceps 

75 

( Triceps    (in    part) 
)      anc  anconeus... 

S.-D.,  abbrev. 

Supinator  longus. .. 

74 

Supinator  longus. . . 

Supinator  longas. . . 

Anth.  &  S  -D. 

Biceps    

74 
74 

75 

Biceps 

Bracnialis  anticus.. . 

Ex.     carpi    rad.  \ 

longior J 

Biceps 

Anth.  &  S.-D. 

Bnchialis. 

Bracnialis 

S.-D.;  antb.,  abbrev. 

Extensor     (carpi)  \ 
radialislonglor.  f 

Radialis  primus 

Anth.,  abbrev. 

Extensor     (carpi)/ 
ndialis  brevior.  f 

75 

JEx.     cai»pi    rad.| 
I     brevior ) 

Radialis  secnndna.. 

Anth  ,  abbrev. 

Extensor  oonmiunis. 

74 

Ex .  diatom  m  com . . 

Ex.  dig.  communis. . 

Anth.,  abbrev. 

Extensor  minimi .  • . 

74 

Ex.  minimi  digiti  .. 

Ex.  proprius  minimi 

Anth ,  abbrev. 

Extensor  ulnaris  . . . 

74 

Ex.  carpi  ulnaris.. . . 

Extensor  indicis 

Pr.  radii  teres 

Cabitalis 

Anth.,  abbrev. 

Indicator 

Indicator 

S.-D. 

Pronator  teres. 

75 

Pronator  teres 

S.-D.;  anth.,  abbrev. 

Flexor  radialis 

75 

Fix.  carpi  radialis . . 

Cercialis 

Anth.,  abbrev. 
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Where  more  than  one  name  is  used  in  Homan  Anatomy,  the  shortest  is  here  given; 
the  coraeaideus,  for  example,  is  often  called  eoraeo-braekkUis,  and  the  tterfUMMuUfuleut, 
sterruHUeidO'tnastoideus. 

The  ocdpitoscapularU,  levator  elaticula  and  dorso-epUroMearis occur  in  man  onlj u 
anomalies,  and  have  received  names  in  addition  to  those  here  selected. 

The  names  employed  by  Straos-Dorckheim  have  been  put  Into  their  classical  and  tedi- 
nical  form,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  **  large  pectoral "  and  ''grand  pectoral"  It  is 
probable  that  one  cause  of  the  slight  use  made  of  the  names  of  this  eminent  anatomisl  a 
the  fiict  that  he  chose  to  publish  them  in  the  vernacular  form. 

§  606.  The  Sources  of  the  Names  Here  Used, — Of  the  names  of  the  40  muscles  here 
described,  seven  are  employed  both  by  Straus-Durckheim  and  in  the  standard  works  apon 
Human  Anatomy;  these  are:  sterno-mastoideus,  se^atus magnus,  subscapularis,  supraspi- 
natus,  infraspinatus  J  biceps,  and  supinator  longus. 

The  following  three  names  have  been  applied  in  Human  Anatomy,  but  are  not  used  hy 
Straus-Durckheim :  levator  daxfiexdcB,  letator  anguli  scapuke,  and  coraeoideus. 

The  following  nine  names  are  used  by  Straus-Durckheim,  but  not  by  anthropotomista : 
occipito-seapuiaris,  rhomboidetis,  mieostcUis,  teres,  brachiaHs,  indicator ^  pronator  teres,  demuh 
humeralis^  and  pecto-antebrachialis.  The  last  two  refer  to  muscles  which  do  not  exist  in 
man,  and  four  of  the  others  are  but  slight  modifications  of  the  anthropotomical  names. 

The  following  eight  names  are  abbretiations  of  the  anthropotomical  names  :  latissimits, 
epitroehlearis,  extensor  radvilis  longior,  ex,  rod.  brevior,  ex.  communis,  ex.  tilnaris,  ex. 
minimi,  and  flexor  radialis. 

The  following  seven  names  are  trandoHons  or  transpositions  of  those  used  by  Straos- 
Durckheim :  acromio4rapesius,  davo-trapeaus,  spino^itoideus,  aeromio-deltoideus.  date- 
dekoideus,  clavo-mastoideus,  and  meditric^ps.  As  to  the  hybrid  nature  of  some  of  tbesa 
terms,  see  §  53. 

The  following  four  names  are  the  names  in  common  use  modified  after  the  anal<^  of 
the  now  almost  universally  adopted  ectoglutaus :  ectopeetoralis,  entopeetoralis,  ectotriceps, 
entotriceps,    • 

Two  names  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  One  of  these,  spino -trapezius^  was  substituted 
for  Straus-Durckheim 's  dorso-cucvUaris  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  with  respect  to  the 
other  divisions  of  the  human  trapezius,  and  the  correlative  division  of  the  deltoideus. 

This  leaves  us  responsible  for  but  one  entirely  new  name,  xiphi-humeraUs.  While  the 
muscle  so  designated  seems  to  us  sufficiently  distinct  to  demand  a  separate  appellation,  we 
are  not  particularly  pleased  with  the  name,  and  stand  ready  either  to  accept  a  shorter  one 
or  to  regard  the  muscle  as  only  a  division  of  the  ectopectoralis  or  eTUopeetoraUs  when  the 
proper  evidence  is  forthcoming. 

THE  TRAPEZIUS  GROUP. 

§  007.  General  Remark. — The  human  M.  trapezius,  a  single  muscle,  seems  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  cat  by  three  nearly  distinct  muscles,  which  are  here  called — beginning 
.  with  the  most  caudal — spina  trapezius,  acromio-trapezius,  and  elavo4rapmus.    They  extend 
'  from  the  cervical  and  thoracic  dorsimeson  to  the  scapula  and  da^ide. 

The  names  of  all  the  muscles  are  in  italics.  To  avoid  frequent  repetitions,  the  captal 
M,  the  initial  of  Musculus,  will  be  prefixed  only  when  otherwise  there  might  be  some  nA 
of  misunderstanding. 

§  608.  Explanation  of  Pig.  66.— The  left  ectal  skeletal  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  shonlder. 
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Preparation. — A  snbtriangular  flap  of  skin  was  lifted  as  di- 
rected in  §  610,  together  with  the  dermal  muscles  connected  there- 
with. The  flap  was  reflected  dorsad,  but  is  omitted  from  the  figure ; 
the  reflected  dorsal  end  of  the  dermal  muscle  called  supra-cervico- 
cutaneiLS^  however,  is  shown.  Both  cut  edges  of  the  skin  were 
lifted  and  retracted  or  reflected  slightly. 

The  dermo-huTneraZis  (§  629)  was  mostly  removed  with  the  skin, 
but  its  brachial  end  appears  just  dorsad  of  the  elbow.  The  fat  and 
connective  tissue  have  been  removed  so  as  to  leave  the  borders  of 
the  muscles  more  distinct.  From  the  hiatus  trapezii^  just  dorsad 
of  the  convexity  of  the  shoulder,  the  fat  has  been  removed  so  as  to 
expose  the  lymphatic  gland  {01.  lymphatica)^  and  the  hiatus  itself 
was  extended  dorsad  so  as  to  expose  the  ventral  or  lateral  margin 
of  the  occipitO'ScapvIaris. 

In  this  and  tbe  other  descriptions  of  tlie  myological  figures,  tlie  parts  are  enumerated 
under  three  heads :  bones,  etc. ;  muscles  ;  vessels,  nerves,  glands,  etc. 

Bones. — Clavieuhi — Collar  bone  (§  422). — In  this  figure  the  bone  itself  does  not  appear, 
but  the  position  of  its  mesal  or  sternal  end  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  from  the  word 
davicula  ;  see  rhaphe, 

Mesoseapula — Spine  of  the  scapula  (§  890). — ^The  position  of  this  ridge  of  the  scapula, 
intervening  between  the  MM.  aeronuo-trapeeius  and  spino-deUoidetts,  is  approximatelj 
indicated  by  the  name.    It  is  more  distinctly  shown  in  Fig.  67. 

Metacromian  (§  896). — ^This  process  of  the  glenoid  end  of  the  mesoscapula  may  be  felt 
through  the  muscles  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the  beginning  of  its  name. 

Ifiueia. — ^This  strip  of  tasdii— hardly  deserving  the  name  of  ligament— passes  from  the 
lateral  or  scapular  end  of  the  clavicle  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  M,  tupratpinatus,  as  better 
shown  in  Pig.  67. 

Rhaphi  (trapezio-deltoidea)  (§  616).— This  line  or  seam  of  connective  tissue,  between 
the  M.  daw  deltoideus  and  the  MM,  clavo-trapezius  and  daoo-nuutoideus  (Fig.  67),  coin- 
cides nearly  with  the  position  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  usually  more  distinct  upon  the  ental 
aspect,  and  is  somewhat  exaggerated  in  the  figure.    The  word  is  sometimes  spelled  rapJie. 

Spina  neurales  vertd>r.  (vertebrarum)  thoraei,  (thoracicorum), — ^The  third  and  thirteenth 
thoracic  (*'  dorsal ")  neural  spines  (Fig.  80). — The  spines  themselves  do  not  appear,  but  the 
numbers  3  and  13  indicate  the  positions  of  tbe  third  and  the  last  of  the  series. 

Muscles. — In  the  figure  the  name  of  each  muscle  is  preceded  by  M.,  the  initial  of 
Muaculus. 

AcramiO'deUaideiu "The  acromial  portion  of  the  deltoid  (§  670). — This  is  the  interme- 
diate one  of  the  three  muscles  which,  in  the  cat,  seem  to  represent  the  siiigle  deltoid 
muscle  of  man.  It  and  the  ipinodeitaidevs  are  inserted,  like  the  human  deltoid,  upon 
the  humerus;  but  the  third  portion,  tbe  elavo-deltoideus  (the  **delto-claviculaire"  of 
Straos-Durckheim)  is  associated  with  the  hrachialia  and  inserted  upon  the  ulna. 

Aeramio  trapetitu — ^The  acromial  portion  of  the  human  trapezius  (§  618). — This  is  the 

intermediate  one  of  the  three  muscles  which,  in  the  cat,  appear  to  us  to  represent  the 

human  trapezius  (g  607).     In  the  figure  the  name  is  written  obliquely  across  the  scapular 

end  of  the  muscle ;  the  word  tendon^  near  its  vertebral  end,  indicates  the  imperfectly 

14 
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defined  tendon  of  origin  (§  614).     Upon  the  muBcle  are  also  written  the  names  M.  oeaf^ 
scapularis,  hiatus  trapezii,  and  01,  lympliatica. 

Cervico-auricularis  (§  615).~Thi8  muscle  of  the  ear  is  shomi  at  the  dorsimeaon  between 
the  ear  and  the  M,  supra  cervicoeutaneus ;  its  name  is  omitted* 

ClaoO'deUoideus  (§  637). — See  also  acromio-ddtoideus. 

Clavo4rapeeius  (§  615).— See  also  aeromio-trapezius, 

Dermo-humeraUs  (§  629). — Most  of  this  dermal  muscle  was  removed  with  the  skin ;  tlie 
name  is  written  across  the  brachial  end  which  passes  between  the  MM.  triceps  and  laUm- 
mus  to  be  attached  to  the  latter  and  the  bicipital  arch. 

Latissimvs  (§  635). — This  is  more  commonly  called  latissimus  dorsi.  Its  caudal  por- 
tion is  covered  by  the  skin ;  its  dorsocephalic  angle  is  overlapped  by  the  spina-tnipmui^ 
but  exposed  in  Fig.  67. 

Levator  elameula  (§  627). — The  scapular  end  is  seen  to  emerge  from  entad  of  the  dato- 
trapezius,  to  partly  overlap  the  acromio4rapezius  and  to  be  inserted  upon  the  imperfecUj 
defined  metaeramion  rather  than  upon  the  clavicle,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  name. 

Occipito-scapuiaris  (§  617).— This  is  fully  shown  in  Fig.  67.  Here,  its  lateral  border 
appears  at  the  dorsal  end  of  the  hiatus  trapezii  which  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  show  the 
position  of  the  muscle. 

Spino^ltoideus  (§  674). — See  also  the  acromio-deltaideiu. 

Spino-trapeeius  (§  611).— See  the  aeromio-trapeeius. 

Sterno-mastoideus  (§  622). — Part  of  this  shows  darkly  between  the  skin  of  the  neck  and 
the  elaro  trapezius.    It  is  more  fully  shown  in  Fig.  67  and  72. 

Stipra-eervico-euianeus  (§  615). — Most  of  this  cervical  dermal  muscle  was  lifted  with 
the  skin,  and  only  its  reflected  dorsal  end  is  shown. 

Teres  (§  680). — This  appears  in  the  interval  between  the  spino-trapezius,  spinodeUoidens, 
laiimmus  and  triceps.  By  inadvertence,  the  name  is  written  with  the  addition  of  the 
qualifying  adjective  major  ;  since  the  muscle  more  often  called  teres  minor  is  here  desig- 
nated as  micostalis,  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  a  compound  term  for  the  muscle  in  question. 

IViceps.— The  name  is  written  across  the  two  largest  portions  of  the  muscle  commonly 
known  as  triceps  in  man.  The  M.  is  upon  the  scapular  head,  here  called  meditrieeps 
(§  682),  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  name  is  upon  the  part  here  called  ecMn'ceps  (^  684)  ; 
the  surface  of  the  latter  presents  a  superficial  furrow. 

Other  Parts. — GU,  {gUmdula  lympfiatica). — A  somewhat  large  lymphatic  gland  embed- 
ded in  the  fat  which  occupies  the  hiatus  trapezii. 

01.  iglandufa)  parotis— The  parotid  salivary  gland  (Fig.  87).— The  caudal  border  of 
this  usually  pale  gland  is  exposed  by  slightly  cephaloducting  the  ocdpito-prestemal  edge 
of  skin. 

Gl.  iglandula)  suhmnxiUaris— The  submaxillary  salivary  gland  (Fig.  87).— Thisappean 
a  little  ventrad  of  the  01,  parotis,  and  is  usually  of  a  deeper  color. 

Hiatus  trapezii  (§  618). — This  is  an  elongated  lozenge  shaped  interval  between  the 
cephalic  margin  of  the  M.  acrofnio4rapezius  and  the  caudal  and  dorso-caudal  margins 
respectively  of  the  MM.  clavotrapezius  and  levator  clavtculm.  In  reality,  the  very  open 
angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  these  two  borders  is  near  the  middle  of  the  length  of 
the  hiatus,  but  in  the  preparation  the  margins  of  the  MM,  elaw-trapezius  and  aeromi^ 
trapezius  have  been  artificially  separated  a  little  farther  dorsad. 

F.  (vena)  jugtdaris—The  jugular  vein  (Fig.  101).— This  is  exposed  between  the  Jf. 
davo'trapeeivs  and  the  margin  of  the  skin,  where  it  obliquely  crosses  the  M.  sCernofiuutci' 
deus, 

§  609.  Exposure. — It  is  usually  more  convenient  to  expose  the 
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entire  trapezius  group  by  lifting  a  single  large  flap  of  skin.  This 
flap,  however,  may  be  divided  afterward  so  that  one  or  two  of  the 
muscles  may  be  covered  while  the  other  is  under  examination.  In 
80  doing,  the  skin  is  more  easily  divided  ento-eciad  (from  within 
outward). 


Fio.  66.— The  Ectal  Hkelrtal  Muscles  of  the  Left 
Shoulder  and  Neck,  after  removal  of  the  Der- 
mal Muscles.  (The  left  side  of  the  head  is  sliown  in 
outline  below  in  order  to  facilitate  the  student's  recogni- 
tion of  the  regions  in  this  his  first  systematic  dissection.) 
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§  610.  Caution. — ^In  making  all  incisions  through  the  skin  of 
the  cat,  it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  general  directions  in  §  fi99, 
to  keep  in  mind  the  presence  of  the  M,  derTno-humeraZis  (§  629)  and 
other  muscles  constituting  the  pcmniculus  camosus^  a  thin  muscn- 
lar  layer  between  the  skin  and  the  proper  skeletal  muscles. 

The  dermal  muscle  is  usually  to  be  divided  and  lifted  with  the 
skin.  With  fleshy  animals,  the  risk  of  cutting  at  the  same  time 
the  underlying  skeletal  muscles  is  obviated  by  the  intervention  of  a 
layer  of  fiat  which  should  also  be  removed  with  the  skin  (§  600). 
With  lean  animals,  the  two  sets  of  n^uscles  may  usually  be  distin- 
guished from  the  thinness  and  paleness  of  the  dermal  layer,  and 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  moved  when  the  skin  is  pulled  in  any 
direction. 

Connect  (§  584)  the  prcRsterifium  (Fig.  30  and  49,  §  228),  with  the 
thirteenth  thoracic  rieural  spine  (Pig.  30  and  66,  §  227),  and  with  a 
point  1  cm.  cephalad  of  the  crista  Iwmbdoidalis  (Fig.  56,  §  226). 

The  occipito-presternal  incision  should  have  a  slight  caudal  con- 
vexity so  as  to  skirt  the  base  of  the  ear.  The  vertebro-prestemal 
incision  should  cross  the  brachium  at  about  the  junction  of  its  first 
and  second  fourths ;  this  incision  may  be  commenced  at  the  middle 
of  its  length,  and  be  carried  thence  in  both  directions.  lift  the  flap 
at  the  prestemal  angle,  and  remove  with  the  skin  the  fat^  connective 
tissue  and  dermal  muscles.    Reflect  it  across  the  dorsimeson. 

M.  SPINO-TRAPEZIUS. 

§  611.  Synonymy.—The  caudal  part  of  the  hmnan  trapmus,  Q,,  A,  1,  187 ;  G.,  A, 
873;  dorsoevcullaire,  S.  D.,  A,  TI,  834;  portion  dorsals  du  traptze,  Cb„  A.  Fig.  90, 
"  1/'  216  ;  d<n'sal  trapezius,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  203 ;  hinder  portion  of  the  trapezius,  Miv.,  B.  IW. 

Fig^ures.— Ectal  aspect  (66) ;  in«ertion  (67,  44);  transection  (99, 100). 

General  Description. — An  elongated  triangle,  from  the  thoracic 
dorsimeson  to  the  mesoscapula  and  the  surface  of  the  MM.  supra- 
spinatus  and  infraspinatus. 

Dissection.— The  ventro-caudal  border  will  appear  as  a  slightly 
raised  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  prestemo-vertebral  mai^gin  of 
the  skin.  In  recent  specimens  the  color  of  the  muscle  is  usually  a 
brighter  red  than  that  of  the  subjacent  M.  latissimus. 

Lift  the  border  near  its  middle,  and  trace  it  mesad,  noting  that, 
about  1  cm.  from  the  meson,  the  muscular  fibers  are  replaced  by  a 
thin  tendon  which  is  not  always  easily  separated  from  the  subjacent 
muscle.     Then  trace  the  border  ventro-cephalad,  noting  that  it 
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thickens  slightly  as  it  crosses  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  ends  upon  the  fascia  covering  the  M.  infraspinatus. 

Continue  to  lift  the  ventro-caudal  border,  and  dissect  up  the 
middle  part  of  the  muscle  as  far  cephalad  as  possible  ;  then  pull  it 
caudad,  and  at  the  same  time  dorsad  or  ventrad.  This  will  indicate 
the  cephalic  border,  which  is  much  shorter  than  the  otlier,  and 
extends  latero-ventrad  from  a  point  between  the  1st  and  4th  tho- 
racic neural  spines. 

The  dorsal  half  of  the  cephalic  border  is  muscular,  and  separable 
without  much  difficulty  from  the  adjacent  caudal  border  of  the  M. 
acTomiO'trapezius.  Opposite,  or  slightly  dorsad  of,  the  vertebral 
border  of  the  scapula,  the  border  of  the  M.  spino-trapezius  becomes 
tendinous,  thin  and  indistinct,  so  that  its  true  limits  are  best  ascer- 
tained by  pulling  upon  the  muscular  portion.  It  is  also  overlapped 
to  some  extent  by  the  M.  acromiO'trapezius. 

The  cephalic  border  of  the  muscle  may  easily  be  traced,  entad 
of  the  tendon  of  the  M.  acromiO'trapeziuSj  to  a  point  8-10  mm. 
cephalad  of  the  mesoscapula,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  border  of  the  scapula.  Here  it  terminates  upon 
the  &3cia  covering  the  M.  supraspinatus. 

The  muscle  should  now  be  transected  (§  686),  and  the  ental 
surface  cleared  of  fat,  especiaDy  near  the  attachments. 

§  612.  QrigiiL — ^From  the  tips  and  interspinous  ligaments  of  most 
or  ^^\,  of  the  thoracic  neural  spines.  The  attachment  of  the  cephalic 
border  may  be  at  any  point  between  the  1st  and  4th  spine,  and  that 
of  the  ventro-caudal  border  at  any  point  between  the  11th  and  13th. 
The  origin  of  the  caudal  2-3  cm.  is  by  a  triangular  tendon,  the  lat- 
eral angle  of  which  is  1  cm.  from  the  meson.  The  rest  of  the  muscle 
arises  by  fleshy  fibers.  Opposite  the  cephalic  3  or  4  spines  there 
are  sometimes  slight  intervals  filled  with  loose  connective  tissue ; 
opposite  the  others,  the  corresponding  intervals,  when  they  exist, 
are  occupied  by  a  firm  fascia  which  practically  renders  the  attach- 
ment continuous  across  the  spines. 

Insertion. — ^Along  a  curved  s-shaped  line  obliquely  crossing  the 
mesoscapula  (Pig.  44).  The  cephalic  two  thirds  of  the  insertion  is 
by  a  thin  tendon  1-2  cm.  long  and  1-1.6  cm.  wide,  which  is  attached 
to  the  fSEiscia  ui)on  the  octal  aspect  of  the  supraspin/dus,  and  to  the 
mesoscapular  tuberosity  which  it  crosses  very  obliquely.  Here  it 
joins  the  caudal  and  usually  fleshy  third  of  the  insertion,  which 
extends  upon  the  fascia  covering  the  infraspinatus  at  an  angle  of 
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about  45  degrees  with  the  mesoscapula.  On  the  ectal  surface  of  the 
spiTtO'trapeziuSy  along  the  line  of  union  of  the  muscular  and  ten- 
dinous ixarts,  is  received  the  insertion  of  the  dcromio-trapezius 

(Fig.  67). 

M.  ACBOMIO-TRAPEZIUS. 

§  613.  Synonymy,— The  intermediate  part  of  the  human  frap«s»tM,  G.,  873 ;  Q..  I, 
W;  acromio-eucuUaire,  S.-D.,  A,  11,  333 ;  portion  eervicale  du  trapeze,  Ch,,  A,  216,  and 
Fig.  90 ;  cervieal  trapezius,  Ch.  (FL),  A,  308 ;  anterior  part  of  the  trapegini,  Mir., 
B,  137. 

Figures.— Ectal  aspect  (66) ;  ental  aspect  and  insertion  (67) ;  insertion  area  (44). 

General  Description.— Thin  ;  sub-trapezoidal ;  from  the  dorsi- 
Tneson^  in  the  caudal  pa/rt  of  the  cervical  region  and  sometimes  also 
the  cephalic  part  of  the  thoracic^  to  the  metdcromioTi^  and  the  adja- 
cerU  surface  of  the  M,  spi7io4rapezifis. 

Dissection. — The  caudal  border  has  been  indicated  in  describing 
the  spinO'trapezius^  which  is  often  slightly  overlapped  by  it  It 
nearly  coincides  with  a  line  drawn  between  the  vertebral  ends  of  the 
two  mesoscapulse.  Lift  it  at  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  note  that,  8-10  mm.  from  the  meson,  it  becomes  a  thin  tendon 
which  may  be  traced  across  the  meson  to  its  platetrope  without 
severing  any  definite  attachments  to  the  subjacent  parts.  Ventrad 
it  may  be  tiuced  to  a  point  about  1  cm.  caudad  of  the  mesoscapula, 
and  1.5  to  2  cm.  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  vertebral  border  of  the 
scapula  where  it  terminates  upon  the  ectal  surface  of  the  spiruh 
trapezius. 

The  cephalic  border  of  the  muscle  may  be  recognized  as  forming 
the  caudal  margin  of  a  narrow  intermuscular  interval,  the  hiatus 
trapezia  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  about  midway  between  the  convex- 
ity of  the  shoulder  and  the  meson.  This  interval  is  filled  with  con- 
nective tissue  and  fat,  in  which  are  imbedded  a  lymphatic  gland 
and  an  artery. 

Follow  this  border  to  the  meson,  noting  that^  for  about  1  cm. 
therefrom,  it  is  either  continuous  with  the  caudal  border  of  the  next 
muscle  {clavo-trapezius)  or  slightly  overlapped  by  it  They  may 
be  separated,  however,  without  cutting  fibers.  Ventrad  of  the  hia- 
tus this  border  is  usually  overlapped  for  3-5  mm.  by  the  Uvabr 
clamcidcB^  the  border  of  which  must  be  lifted  with  care.  Transect 
the  acromiO'trajpezius  at  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula. 

§  614.  Origin. — ^In  two  or  three  parts :  In  the  caudal  five  eighths 
the  thin  tendon  is  continuous  across  the  meson  with  its  platetrope^ 
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and  is  connected  with  the  subjacent  parts  only  by  small  nerves  and 
vessels.  It  thus  spans  the  interval  between  the  vertebral  borders  of 
the  scapulae,  which  project  slightly  dorsad  of  the  intervening  verte- 
bral region.  In  the  next  two  or  three  eighths  the  median  raphe  of 
the  tendon  is  joined  by  a  low  median  fascia  which  springs  from  the 
supraspinous  ligaments.  Sometimes,  in  the  cephalic  eighth,  the 
muscular  fibers  reach  the  meson.  The  line  of  origin  extends  from 
the  caudal  end  of  the  axial  spine  to  some  point  between  the  1st  and 
4th  thoracic  spines,  thus  filling  the  interval  between  the  spiTto- 
trapezius  and  clavo-irapezius. 

Insertion. — In  three  parts :  (A)  the  cephalic  fifth  is  attached  to 
the  ectal  surface  of  the  metacromion  (Pig.  44),  and  is  usually  over- 
lapped by  the  dorsal  border  of  the  lecator  claviculcB;  (B)  the  cau- 
dal fourth  or  fifth  is  attached  to  the  ectal  surface  of  the  spino- 
trapezius^  along  a  dorso-caudal  line  forming  an  angle  of  30-46 
degrees  with  the  mesoscapula ;  (O)  the  intervening  portion  of  the 
muscle  is  inserted  ui)on  the  glenoid  border  of  the  mesoscapula. 

Kemark. — The  most  notable  feature  of  this  muscle  is  the  wide 
tendon  of  origin,  which  with  its  platetrope  forms  a  heart-shaped 
area  with  its  apex  directed  cephalad.  The  office  of  the  muscle 
seems  to  be  mainly  that  of  a  ligament,  to  prevent  the  sei)aration  of 
the  vertebral  borders  of  the  scapulae. 

M.  CLAVO-TRAPEZIUS. 

§  615.  Synonymj. — ^The  cephalic  or  cUmcular  portion  of  the  human  trapeeiua,  Q,,  A, 
878;  Q.,  A,  1, 187 ;  clavo-eucidlaire,  S.-D.,  A,  II,  832  ;  port  of  tho  '*  portion  anUrieure  da 
ma9tcido4iumiTal"  Ch.,  A,  209  ;  part  of  the  anterior  or  superior  portion  of  the  mastoido- 
humeraUs,  Ch.  (Fl.)*  A,  197 ;  eephaUc  part  of  the  •'  cephalo-humeral,"  Miv.,  B.  147,  and 
Wood,  9, 101,  Fig.  23,  "  c."  It  is  thought  by  some  that  tliis  muscle  does  not  represent 
anj  part  of  the  human  trapezius. 

Figures.— Ectal  aspect  (66) ;  ental  aspect  of  reflected  ends  (67) ;  clavicular  end  (72). 

General  Description. — A  wide  tseniate  muscle,  from  the  occipvi 
and  the  cephalic  part  of  the  dorsimeson  to  the  clavicle  and  the 
trapezio-deUoid  raphJe. 

DiBsection. — The  larger  part  of  the  cephalic  border  of  the  hiatus 
mentioned  under  the  dissection  of  the  acromichtrapezius  is  formed 
by  the  caudal  border  of  the  davo-trapezitbs.  Trace  this  border 
dorsad,  bearing  in  mind  its  close  union  with  the  cephalic  border  of 
the  QjcromiO'trapezius.  Then  trace  it  ventrad,  using  great  care  in 
lifting  it  from  the  subjacent  levator  clavicvlcBy  and  noting  that,  ven- 
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trad  of  the  point  of  crossing,  the  interval  between  the  two  mnsdeB  is 
fiUed  with  a  fascia  so  dense  as  to  practically  unite  them. 

Lift  the  skin  from  1-2  cm.  along  the  occipito-prestemal  lina 
Dissect  up  the  caudal  border  of  the  cLavo-trcupezius  for  2-3  cm.  at 
the  junction  of  its  dorsal  and  middle  thirds,  and  pull  it  candad. 
This  may  serve  to  indicate  the  i>osition  of  the  ventro-cephalic  bor- 
der near  the  cut  edge  of  the  skin.  Moreover,  between  the  border 
of  the  clavo-trapeziubs  and  the  caudal  border  of  the  adjacent  stenuh 
TnastoideuSj  just  caudad  of  the  ear,  wiU  be  seen  emerging  one  or 
two  nerves. 

Follow  the  border  of  the  clavo4rapezius  to  the  crista  lambdoi- 
dalis,  noting  that,  for  16-20  mm.  therefrom,  it  is  closely  united  with 
the  caudal  border  of  the  adjacent  sterno-TnasMdms.  The  two 
muscles  may  usually  be  separated  without  cutting  fibers,  but  some- 
times a  slender  fasciculus  passes  from  one  to  the  other  obliquely  at 
about  the  middle  of  their  length. 

Part  of  the  occipital  end  of  the  muscle  is  covered  by  a  small  tri- 
angular muscle  belonging  to  the  ear.  This,  the  M.  cervuxhauria^ 
laris  (subcervico-pavilien  of  Straus- Durckheim,  A,  I,  194),  is  shown 
in  Fig.  66,  but  not  named  ;  it  must  be  removed  with  great  care  to  a 
point  just  cephalad  of  the  crista  lambdoidalis.  Trace  the  ventro- 
cephalic  border  of  the  clavo-trapezius  to  the  clavicle^  which  may  be 
felt  in  the  muscles  between  the  prsestemum  and  the  convexity  of 
the  shoulder. 

Transect  the  muscle  at  its  middle ;  in  reflecting  the  ventral  end 
of  the  muscle,  use  great  care  in  separating  it  from  the  subjacent 
davo-mastoideus^  which  is  also  attached  to  the  clavicle.  After 
reflecting  the  dorsal  part,  divide  it  lengthwise  along  a  line  corre- 
sponding with  the  angle  formed  by  the  meson  with  the  crista  lambdoi- 
dalis ;  the  wider  of  the  strips  so  formed  may  then  be  reflected  across 
the  meson,  and  the  narrower  upon  the  head,  as  shown  in  Fig.  67. 

§  616.   Origin.— In  two  parts :  (A)  by  a  thin  tendon  5-10  mm. 

long,  from  the  mesal  10-15  mm.  of  the  crista  lambdoidalis ;  (B)  by 

A  fleshy  fibers  from  the  supraspinous  ligament  for  4-5  cm.  from  the 

.  crest  to  the  caudal  end  of  the  axial  neural  spine  (Fig.  30,  §§  208,  471). 

Insertion. — ^The  details  of  the  insertion  differ  considerably  in 
individuals,  and  perhaps  in  the  same  individual  according  to  age 
and  the  development  of  the  clavicle.  Sometimes  the  sternal  end  of 
the  clavicle  projects  about  1  mm.  mesad  of  the  M.  davo-trapezins^ 
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while  in  other  cases  the  muscle  extends  mesad  of  the  bone  so  as  to 
join  the  border  of  the  ectopectoralis. 

Pull  the  muscle  dorso-cephalad,  and  note  its  apparent  continua- 
tion across  the  clavicle  with  the  cldrxhdeUoidetis.  The  muscles, 
however,  are  joined  by  a  raphe,  the  trapezUhdeUoid^  which  is  more 
apparent  ui)on  the  ental  aspect.  Most  of  the  clwoo-trapezius  is 
inserted  upon  this  raphe ;  but  the  ental  libers  of  the  cephalo-ventral 
third  or  fourth  are  attached  directly  to  the  ventral  border  of  the, 
sternal  and  straighter  half  of  the  clavicle.  Variations  in  the  mode 
of  insertion  should  be  noted,  drawn  and  reported. 

M.  OOaPITO-SCAPULAHIS. 

%  917.  Synonymy. — ^There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  its  Imman  homologue ;  rhorr^ 
boidtas  capitis,  Mir.,  B,  145,  and  Wood,  9,  02,  Fig  23,  "  <i  "  ;  oceipiUhwaptUairey  S.-D.,  A, 
n,  831 ;  part  of  rhomboUde,  Ch.,  A,  202  ;  part  of  rhombaideui,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  188. 

Figures. — Slightly  at  the  dorsal  end  of  the  hiatus  trapczii  (66) ;  octal  aspect  (67) ; 
literal  border  (73) ;  insertion  area  (45). 

Exporore.— by  the  removal  of  the  MM.  dcromio-  and  clavo- 
trapezitLS* 

General  Deioription. — ^Narrow,  tseniate^  near— and  nearly  par- 
aUel  with — ^the  dorsimeson,  from  the  crista  lambdoidaUs  to  the 
coraco-vertebral  angle  of  the  scapvla. 

Dissection. — About  midway  between  the  occiput  and  the  scapula 
the  lateral  border  of  the  muscle  appears  as  a  slightly  raised  line 
10-16  mm.  from  the  meson.  Trace  it  nearly  to  the  occiput  Lateri- 
duct  the  middle  of  the  cephalic  half  of  the  muscle  so  as  to  indicate 
its  meaal  border ;  then  transect 

§  618.  Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers  from  the  crista  lambdoidalis, 
entad  of  the  origin  of  the  cla^o-trapezius^  beginning  6-10  mm.  from 
the  meson,  and  extending  12-16  mm.  laterad  to  a  x)oint  nearly  in 
line  with  the  temporo-parietal  suture  (§  493),  where  it  is  overlapped 
by  the  dorsal  border  of  the  sterno-mastoideus.  Caudad,  the  mus- 
cle gradually  approaches  the  lateral  border  of  the  rhomhoideus. 
At  the  junction  of  the  third  with  the  last  fourth,  the  muscle  narrows 
and  thickens,  so  as  to  become  prismatic  rather  than  t^eniate. 

Innertion. — The  narrowing  muscle  is  wedged  pretty  closely 
between  the  rTiarnboideus  at  its  mesal  side  and  the  levaior  anguli 
scapttZ(B  at  its  lateral  side,  and  is  inserted  either  between  these  mus- 
cles upon  the  coraco-vertebral  angle  of  the  scapula  (Fig.  46),  6-16 
mm.  cephalad  of  the  mesoscapula,  or  upon  the  ental  surface  of  the 
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second  muscle  close  to  its  own  insertion ;  in  some  cases,  these  two 
Ibnns  of  attachment  coexist. 

§  619.  Ebrplanation  of  Pig.  67.— The  second  layer  erf  skeletal 
muscles  of  the  left  shoulder  and  neck. 

Preparation. — ^After  the  reflection  of  the  skin  and  deruGia?  mus- 
cles as  in  Fig.  68,  the  following  muscles  were  transected  and  re- 
flected:  spino-trapeziuSy  acromio4Tapeziu8y  davo-trapezitt^  and 


Fio.  67.— The  Sixx)nd  Later  of  Seeletal  Muscles  of  the  Neck  and  Shouldbb. 


levator  clavicvlcB.  The  skin  was  also  removed  from  the  left  side  of 
the  head,  together  with  the  external  ear,  the  parotid  and  submaxil- 
lary salivary  glands,  and  parts  of  the  MM,  temporalis  and  masseter. 

Bones. — Acromion  (§  392). — ^This  process  of  the  mesoscapula  is  seen  to  afford  origin  to 
the  acTomio-deUaideus. 

Clavieula  {%%  422,  608).— By  the  reflection  of  the  davo-trapeeiuM  and  the  deflection  of 
the  clava-m(utoid€US,  the  clavicle  is  hrought  into  view.  Its  name  is  connected  with  its 
sternal  end. 
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Critta  lambdaidali^^The  lambdoid  ridge  of  the  ikoll  (Fig.  5^— The  crest  itself  does 
not  distinctly  appear,  bat  its  position  coincides  with  the  lines  of  attachment  of  the  occipUo- 
9eapniari$  and  sUmo-nuutoidetu  and  part  of  the  davo-trapezius. 

Meaosciipula  and  metaeromion  (Fig.  44  and  g  606). 
'    TroMUr—The  larger  or  cephalic  tuberosity  of  the  homerus  (Fig.  80  and  74,  §  420). 

Zygoma— The^  zygomatic  arch  (Fig.  80,  66,  §§  207,  229).— The  oatlines  of  this  promi- 
nent bony  arch  are  shown  just  dorsad  of  the  name. 

Mnsdes. — The  acramio-deUoiiieus  (§  670),  dermo-humeraUs  (§  629),  ipino-deltaidew 
(§  674),  Ures  (§  680),  and  triceps  (§§  682,  684),  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  explanation 
<tf  Fig.  66  (§  608),  and  the  suprasjnnaius,  infraspinatus  and  teres  (the  word  major  is  super- 
flaous)  in  the  explanation  of  Fig.  74  (g  672).  The  masseter,  temponjUis,  splenius  and 
digastrieus  are  not  particularly  described  in  this  work. 

AeramiO'trapezivs  (Fig.  66,  g  618). — This  was  transected  so  as  to  leave  the  semicordate 
tiudon  wholly  in  the  vertebral  part,  which  is  reflected  dorsad.  The  scapular  part  is 
slightly  lifted  so  as  to  show  the  manner  of  its  connection  with  the  ectal  surface  of  the 
spinoArapezius, 

dawhtrapemits  (Fig.  66,  g  615). — ^The  clavicular  end  has  been  reflected.  The  other  and 
mach  wider  end  was  longitudinally  divided  from  the  angle  between  the  cephalic  and  mesal 
parts  of  the  origin,  and  the  two  portions  thus  formed  were  reflected  respectively  cephalad 
and  dorsad.    The  name  is  written  upon  the  latter  only. 

Latissimus  (Fig.  66,  g  685).— By  the  removal  of  the  vertebral  end  of  the  spinotrapezius, 
the  dorso-cephalic  angle  of  this  muscle  is  exposed.  In  the  interval  between  its  cephalic 
border  and  the  caudal  border  of  the  rhomhoidetis^  are  seen  some  of  the  proper  vertebral 
mnsdes.  By  inadvertence,  the  fibers  in  the  dorso-cephalic  corner  are  not  represented  as 
parallel  with  the  border. 

Levator  anguli  scapula  (Fig.  78,  g  686).— A  part  of  the  ectal  aspect  is  seen  between  the 
spienius  and  the  supraspinatus.    The  ental  aspect  of  the  whole  muscle  appears  in  Fig.  78. 
Levator  da/cieulm  (g  627). — This  has  been  transected  near  its  insertion  upon  the  meta- 
eromion, and  the  metacromial  end  is  somewhat  indistinctly  seen  reflected  upon  the  spkuh 
deltoideus, 

OedpUo-seapularis  (g  617). —The  cephalic  attachment  is  seen  to  have  been  covered  by 
that  of  the  elavotrapetius,  and  its  scapular  end  is  wedged  in  between  the  rhomboidetis  and 
the  levator  anguli  scapuks. 

Bhomboideus  (g  620). — The  cephalic  border  is  not  satisfactorily  represented  in  this 
figure.    The  scapular  end  of  the  muscle  is  better  shown  in  Fig.  74. 

BpinO'trapetius  (Fig.  66,  §  611). — The  vertebral  end  has  been  removed  altogether. 
The  scapular  end  is  lifted  a  little  so  as  to  show  its  relations  with  the  acromio-trapeztustrnd 
with  the  ectal  aspects  of  the  suprasptjuitus,  infraspinatus  and  spino-deltoideus, 

8temo-mastoideus(Fig.  72,  g  622). — The  removal  of  the  elavo4rapezitis,  the  salivary  glands 
and  the  external  ear  has  exposed  its  cranial  attachment  and  its  intersection  with  the  clavo- 
moMoideus.    Its  sternal  end  and  its  connection  with  its  platetrope  are  shown  in  Fig.  72. 

Other  Parts. — Mt,  au.  ex. — Meatus  auditorius  extemus. — ^Its  lamen  is  exposed  by  the 
removal  of  the  concha  or  external  ear  with  the  skin. 

M.  RHOMBOIDEUS. 

g  d20.  Synonymy. — ^The  human  rhomboideus  major,  with  probably  the  r.  minor  also, 
O.,  A.  876  ;  Q.,  A,  191 ;  rhombcMe,  S.-D..  A,  II.  334  ;  rhomMde,  Ch.,  A,202 ;  rhomboideus, 
Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  188;  rhomhoideus  major,  Miv.,  B,  145. 

Figures.— Ectal  aspect  (67);  scapular  end,  ectal  aspect  (74);  scapular  end,  ental 
a^>ect  (75)/  insertion  area  (44,  45). 
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(General  Desoription. — ^Trapezoidal  in  outline ;  from  the  caudal 
part  of  the  cervical  dorsimeson  and  the  cephalic  part  of  the  fho- 
raxiic^  to  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula. 

Exporare. — By  the  removal  of  the  MM.  spiruh  and  acramuh 
'trapezius. 

Pofture. — ^Ventricumbent,  with  one  or  two  blocks  lengthwise 
under  the  thorax  so  as  to  permit  the  ventridnction  of  the  shoulder. 
Usually  the  body  must  be  steadied  by  cords  or  chain-hooks.  Lat- 
eriduct  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  so  as  to  render  the  M. 
rhoinboideus  tense. 

Dissection.— The  ventro-cephalic  border  of  the  muscle  has  been 
exposed  by  the  reflection  of  the  occipito-scapularis.  The  caudal 
border  may  be  seen  along  a  line  running  nearly  laterad  ftt>m  the 
4th  or  5th  thoracic  spine,  opposite  the  gleno-vertebral  angle  of  the 
scapula.  Note  that  the  texture  of  the  muscle  is  looser  than  that  of 
the  irapezii^  and  that  the  caudal  border  is  thinner  than  the  ventro- 
cephalic,  excepting  the  dorso-cephalic  third  of  the  latter.  This 
muscle  may  be  safely  transected  by  cutting  ecto-entad ;  in  reflecting 
it,  note  that  the  thickest  part  is  opposite  the  1st  and  2d  thoracic 
spines. 

§  621.  Origin. — In  two  parts :  (A)  from  the  caudal  two  or  three 
fifths  of  the  cervical  supraspinous  ligament ;  in  the  latter  case  it 
includes  the  caudal  two  thirds  of  the  axial  spine,  and  thus  extends 
about  1  cm.  cephalad  of  the  acromio-trapezius ;  (B)  from  the  sides 
of  the  tips  of  the  first  four  thoracic  spines  and  from  the  interspinous 
ligaments  caudad  of  each  of  them,  excepting,  sometimes,  the  4th. 

Insertion. — At  least  two  forms  of  insertion  are  found.  The  sim- 
pler is  as  follows  (Fig.  44,  45) :  the  cephalic  three  fourths  is  attached 
by  short  tendinous  fibers  along  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula, 
passing  gradually  from  its  ental  to  its  octal  margin.  The  cephalic 
half  or  third  of  this  portion  is  closely  united  with  the  insertion  of 
the  levator  anguU  scapvlcB.  The  caudal  fourth  is  attached  by 
fleshy  fibers  upon  the  gleno-vertebral  angle  in  apposition  with  the 
origin  of  the  teres. 

The  other  mode  of  insertion  presents  four  divisions:  (A)  the 
cephalic  8  mm.  is  attached  by  fleshy  fibers  to  the  ental  aspect  of  the 
lev.  ang.  scap.  close  to  its  insertion  upon  the  ental  margin  of  the 
vertebral  border  of  the  scapula,  and  caudo-ventrad  of  the  insertion 
of  the  occipitO'ScapvZaris ;  (B)  the  next  6-8  mm.,  constituting  the 
thickest  part  of  the  muscle,  is  attached  by  fleshy  fibers  to  the  ental 
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margm  of  the  vertebral  border,  opposite  the  triangular  space  at  the 
vertebral  end  of  the  mesoscapnla ;  (O)  the  next  2-2.3  cm.  is  at- 
tached by  a  thin  tendon,  2-3  mm.  long,  upon  the  ectal  margin  of  the 
vertebral  border  from  opposite  the  middle  of  the  space  just  men- 
tioned, and  thus  slightly  overlapping  part  B,  to  within  8-10  mm.  of 
the  gleno- vertebral  angle  of  the  scapula ;  (D)  the  caudal  5-6  mm. 
is  separated  from  the  rest  by  an  interval  1-5  mm.  wide,  and  is  in- 
serted by  ileshy  or  very  short  tendinous  libers  vc^tl  the  ectal  aspect 
of  the  gleno-vertebral  angle  in  apposition  with  the  origin  of  the 
teres.  The  scapular  end  of  the  muscle  may  be  sejyarated  more  or 
less  readUy  into  four  divisions  corresponding  with  the  parts  of  the 
insertion  just  described,  and  the  caudal  division  is  sometimes  quite 
distinct^  with  a  decided  extension  toward  the  teres. 

M.   STERNO-MASTOIDEUa 

Remark. — ^This  is  strictly  a  muscle  of  the  neck,  but  is  here  described  on  aooonnt  of  its 
dose  relations  with  the  mnsdes  of  the  shoalder  and  with  blood-ressels. 

§  623.  S]rnonymy.— The  itemed  part  of  the  haman  sterno-tieido-fMUtoidy  G.,  A,  857; 
Q.,  A,  1,  202 ;  9temo-masto%dien,  a-D.,  A,  II,  248 ;  sterno-maaiUaifre,  Gh.,  A,  210  ;  Offmo- 
nuuiUaris,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  198;  Bt&rnomaatoid,  Miv.,  B,  184. 

Figures. — ^Lateral  aspect  of  cephalic  half  (66) ;  lateral  aspect  (67) ;  united  sternal  por- 
tions (78) ;  sternal  portion  (78). 

§  623.  General  Description. — ^Tffiniate,  along  the  ventro-cephalio 
border  of  the  davo-trapezius^  from  the  prcBsternum  to  the  Toastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  ventral  part  of  the  crista 
lanibdoidalis. 

Posture. — Latericumbent ;  a  block  transversely  under  the  neck ; 
the  head  hanging. 

Esporare. — Connect  the  angle  of  the  mouth  with  the  occipito- 
prestemal  line  (§  610)  by  an  incision  corresponding  with  the  direction 
of  the  margin  of  the  upper  lip.  Note  that  the  skin  of  the  cheek, 
especially  in  old  males,  is  very  thick.  Dissect  up  both  edges  of  the 
skin  for  about  1  cm. 

The  zygoma  (Pig.  30,  66,  67)  may  be  felt  as  a  firm  bony  arch 
between  the  M.  temporalis  (Fig.  67)  dorsad,  and  the  M.  masseter 
ventrad. 

Just  caudad  of  the  zygoma  may  be  felt  the  cartilaginous  meaius 
auditorius  (Fig.  67,  Mt  an.  ex.),  partly  embraced  by  the  small, 
pale  and  rather  loose-textured  parotid  gland  (Fig.  87, 107).  Divide 
the  meatus  close  to  the  head,  and  reflect  the  flap,  together  with  the 
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ear  and  parotid,  for  2-3  cm.,  taking  care  not  to  cut  caudad  of  ttie 
crista. 

Then  reflect  the  ventral  flap  for  about  the  same  distance.  In  the 
depression  just  caudad  of  the  mandibular  angle  note  the  firmer  tex- 
tured and  darker  colored  svbTnaxillary  gland  (Fig.  66,  87).  Its 
dorsal  border  is  often  quite  firmly  attached  to  tiie  ventral  border 
and  ectal  surface  of  the  sterno-mastoideus.  Remove  the  gland, 
together  with  the  dense  connective  tissue  in  the  groove  between  the 
head  and  the  neck  ventrad  of  the  origin  of  the  occipito-scaprdaris. 

Along  the  ventral  border  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  submax- 
illary gland  is  the  Vena  jugularis  (Fig.  101),  which  lies  upon  the 
ectal  asi)ect  of  the  sterno-mastoideus^  crossing  very  obliquely  from 
its  ventral  to  its  doi-sal  border.  Divide  the  vein  at  the  middle  of  its 
length,  reflect  the  ends  and  free  the  surface  of  the  muscle  from  fat 
and  connective  tissue. 

Dissection. — The  dorsal  border  of  the  muscle  is  apparent  at 
about  its  middle,  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  V.  jugularis,  and 
where  it  in  turn  crosses  the  ventral  border  of  the  subjacent  clavih 
mastoideus.  Lift  this  border,  taking  care  not  to  include  the  fibers 
of  the  clavo-masioideus.  A  little  cephalad  of  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  muscle  dissect  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  border. 

In  reflecting  the  cephalic  part,  note  that  the  ventral  border  is 
thickened  as  if  folded  upon  itself,  and  that,  at  the  occiput,  the  dor- 
sal border  may  overlap  the  occipito-scapularis  for  half  the  width 
of  the  latter.  In  reflecting  the  caudal  part,  note  that,  about  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  whole  muscle,  it  joins  its  platetrope,  the 
fibers  appearing  to  interdigitate  to  some  extent  (Fig.  72).  About 
2  cm.  cephalad  of  the  praestemum  the  muscle  is  overlapped  by  the 
ectal  lamina  of  the  ectopectoralis. 

§  624.  Origin.— On  account  of  the  overlapping  just  mentioned, 
the  farther  dissection  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  muscle  is  better 
deferred  until  after  the  examination  of  the  ectopectoralis. 

Insertion.— The  cephalic  attachment  of  the  muscle  is  by  a  tendon 
2-7  mm.  long  which  is  inserted  upon  the  crista  lambdoidalis  laterad 
of,  and  usually  overlapping  to  some  extent,  the  origin  of  the  occip- 
itO'Scapularis.  The  line  of  insertion  extends  not  only  along  the 
crista,  but  also  upon  the  rather  sharp  ridge  of  the  mastoid  process^ 
which  ceases  suddenly  at  a  slight  elevation  just  dorso-caudad  of  the 
stylO'Viastoid  foramen^  3-4  mm.  from  the  meatus.  The  tendon  is 
here  a  little  thicker  than  at  other  points,  and  between  it  and  the 
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tendon  of  the  subjacent  splenius  (Pig.  67)  there  is  sometimes  a  well- 
defined  depression. 

M.   CLAVO-MASTOIDEUS. 

§  025.  Ssrnonymy.— The  elavicular  pari  of  the  human  Hemo-^leido-maitaid,  G.,  A, 
857 ;  Q.,  A,  1, 203 ;  "  dMo^madoidienr  S.-D..  A,  U,  888 ;  part  of  the  *'  nuutaidO'hunarai;' 
Ch.,  A,  209,  Fig.  90 ;  part  of  the  mastoido-humeralis,  Ch.  (FL),  A,  196;  part  of  the  cephdkh 
humeral,  Miv..  B,  147 ;  deido-masioid,  Wood,  9, 101,  Fig.  23,  "6." 

Figures. -Lateral  aspect  (67) ;  ventral  border  of  clavicular  part  (72). 

General  Desoription. — Narrow,  tseniate,  from  the  clavicle  to  the 
mastoid,  process. 

Foftnre.  — Latericumbent,  the  block  transversely  under  the  neck, 
and  the  head  hanging. 

Exposure. — ^By  the  reflection  of  the  clavo-trapezitbs  and  the 
sterno-mastoideus. 

Diflseotion.— The  dorsal  border  is  apparent  at  about  its  middle. 
Raise  it,  and  draw  the  muscle  dorsad  so  as  to  indicate  its  ventral 
border.  In  reflecting  the  cephalic  pai-t,  note  that,  about  18  mm. 
from  the  head,  the  muscle  is  perforated  by  a  nerve,  near  which, 
entad  of  the  muscle,  lies  the  separate  lateral  half  of  the  thyroid 
hody.  In  reflecting  the  caudal  part,  note  the  constant  increase  in 
width  to  the  clavicle,  that  the  V.  jugvlaris  lies  mesad  of  it,  and 
usually  a  lymphatic  gland  entad  of  it,  while  its  dorsal  border  is 
attached  by  a  firm  fascia  to  the  ventral  border  of  the  legator  da- 
mcul(B. 

§  626.  Origin. — ^In  two  nearly  equal  parts :  (A)  the  ventral  part 
arises,  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  insertion  of  the  clavo-tra- 
pezius^  from  the  ventro-cephalic  border  of  the  sternal  half  or  three 
fifths  of  the  clavicle ;  (B)  the  remainder  arises  from  the  ental  aspect 
of  the  trapezio-deUoid  raphe^  but  is  connected  with  the  scapular 
part  of  the  clavicle  by  a  strong  fascia  which  might  be  regarded 
as  a  common  tendon  of  attachment  for  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  clavo-trapeziuSy  clavo-mastoide^ts  and  clavo-deUoideus. 

Insertion. — By  fleshy  fibers  upon  the  ventral  and  caudal  bor- 
ders of  the  mastoid  process^  and  upon  its  mesal  side. 

Remark. — Respecting  the  choice  of  origin  and  insertion  for  this 
muscle,  see  §  679. 

M.  LEVATOR  CLAVICULiE. 

§  627.  Synonymy.—"  TransveriHhMaptUaire"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  881 ;  "letator  eUmeulm^'* 
Wood, 9, 95,  Fig.  28,  '* e "  ;  tracheloaeromialis,  Huxley,  A,  418 ;  leuOor icapularis,  Miv., 
B,  148 ;  not  found  normallj  in  man. 

Fibres. — Scapular  part  (66, 67) ;  insertion  area  (45). 
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Footure. — ^LatericumbeDt,  with  a  block  transversely  under  the 
neck.  The  posture  must  be  changed  often  and  greatly  in  the  course 
of  the  exposure  and  dissection. 

Exposure.— By  the  reflection  of  the  clavo-trapeziv^^  stemo- 
mastoideus  and  clavo-deUoidetis.  Note  that,  after  the  reflection  of 
the  above  named  muscles  and  the  occipiUhScapvZaris^  the  broad 
transverse  process  of  the  atlas  is  covered,  dorsally,  by  a  thick  mass 
of  muscle,  the  most  ectal  of  which,  the  splenius  (Pig.  67),  presents 
a  smooth  and  convex  surface.  Remove  this  mass  by  deep  incisions 
with  the  arthrotome  as  follows :  Laterad  from  the  cephalic  end  of 
the  origin  of  the  rJiomboideus  ;  then  cephalad  to  the  occiput ;  then 
laterad  close  to  the  occiput,  but  without  severing  any  of  the  muscu- 
lar attachments  along  the  crest ;  finally,  beginning  with  the  meson, 
dissect  up  the  mass  from  the  vertebrce. 

General  Deioription. — Narrow,  tseniate,  from  the  bdsioccipitdl 
bone  (Fig.  57)  and  aflantal  transverse  process  or  diapophysU 
(Pig.  62)  to  the  Tnetacromion  (Pig.  44). 

Dissection. — The  dorsal  border  of  the  scapular  end  has  been  indi- 
cated (§  614)  in  connection  with  the  insertion  of  the  cephalic  border 
of  the  acronmhtrapezms.  Trace  it  cephalad,  and  draw  the  middle 
of  the  muscle  dorsad  so  as  to  indicate  its  ventral  border. 

In  reflecting  the  caudal  part,  note  a  lymphatic  gland  close  to  the 
coracoid  border  of  the  supraspmatus.  In  reflecting  the  cephalic 
part,  note  that,  a  little  caudad  of  the  atlantal  transverse  process,  its 
plane  gradually  changes  from  dorso-ventral  to  dextro-sinistral,  and 
that  there  are  signs  of  subdivision. 

Remove  the  muscles  ventrad  and  cephalad  of  the  atlantal  trans- 
verse process,  but  without  cutting  the  attachment  of  this  muscle  to 
its  ventral  surface.  Peel  for  the  prominent  auditory  huUa  just 
mesad  of  the  M.  masseter  and  the  meatus^  and  carefally  dissect 
off  the  M,  digastricuSj  which  covers  it.  Avoid  the  external  carotid 
artery  which  skirts  the  meso-cephalic  border  of  the  bulla,  and  the 
Tiyoid  arch  (Pig.  80)  which  lies  imbedded  in  the  muscles  between 
it  and  the  artery. 

Then  use  the  tracer  to  clear  away  the  connective  tissue,  and  the 
arthrotome  to  scrape  the  ventral  surface  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  atlas,  excepting  where  it  is  occupied  by  the  origin  of  the  leO" 
aixyr  clavicutm.  Between  the  border  of  the  process  and  the  larynx 
and  trachea  note  and  remove  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  body. 
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Note,  "but  do  not  remove,  the  carotid  artery,  and  the  nervous  trank 
representing  the  conjoined  iOT.  varies  and  sympathicus  (Pig.  107). 

§  628.  Origiii.— The  larger  and  constant  head  arises  by  fleshy 
fibers  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  atlantal  transverse  process 
along  an  oblique  line  extending  from  the  junction  of  the  process 
with  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  3-4  mm.  from  the  meson,  latero-caudad 
to  a  i)oint  about  3  mm.  cephalad  of  the  caudo-lateral  angle  of  the 
process.  This  line  of  origin  is  6-8  mm.  long,  and  is  nearly  parallel 
with  the  oblique  meso-caudal  border  of  the  arthral  surface  in  con- 
tact with  the  axis. 

The  smaller  and  less  constant  head  is  about  3  mm.  wide  and  is 
the  more  direct  continuation  of  the  ventral  border  of  the  muscle. 
Opposite  the  latero-cephalic  angle  of  the  transverse  process  it  be- 
comes a  thin  flat  tendon  which  is  closely  applied  to  the  ventro- 
lateral aspect  of  a  muscle,  the  M.  recites  anticus  capitis^  which 
extends  along  the  ventral  side  of  the  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  with 
it  into  the  basioccipital  bone  nearer  the  bulla  (Fig.  67)  than  the 
meson,  and  about  midway  between  the  jugular  foramen  (Pig.  67, 
Fm.  j\)  and  the  cephalic  angle  of  the  bulla.  This,  the  occipital 
Tiead  of  the  muscle,  is  sometimes  absent,  and  other  Irregularities 
have  been  observed  in  the  cephalic  end  of  the  muscle. 

Insertion. — ^By  a  strong  tendon  1-2  mm.  long  and  a  little  nar- 
rower than  the  muscle,  upon  the  ectal  surface  of  the  metacromion 
(Fig.  45,  67),  close  to  its  free  border.  The  dorsal  border  slightly 
overlaps  the  ventral  border  of  the  a^omio-trapezius  near  its  inser- 
tion, and  the  ventral  border  is  firmly  joined  by  a  strong  fascia  with 
the  davo-trapezius. 

M.  DERMO-HUMERALia 

§  629.  Synonymy,-^"  Dermo-humiTai"  S.-D.,  A,  n,  251 ;  part  of  the  '^panmcule 
ekamu,"  Ch.,  A,  200;  part  of  the  fleshp  pannicle,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  186  ;  part  of  the  panrUcu- 
hu  camoms,  Miy.,  B,  186 ;  not  represented  in  man. 

Ft£rnre8.— ^ameral  part,  ectal  aspect  (66,  74) ;  partly  reflected  (67,  72, 78). 

Posture. — Latericumbent,  the  ventral  region  toward  the  dis- 
sector ;  a  block  transversely  under  the  thorax,  just  caudad  of  the 
elbows. 

Exposure. — Connect  the  last  (13th)  thoracic  spinous  process 
with  the  ventrimeson  by  a  dorso-ventral  incision.  Be  careful  to 
divide  only  the  skin,  with  the  subcutaneous  fat  and  connective  tis- 
sue, together  with  a  thin  sheet  of  pale  muscular  fibers,  the  derTno- 
15 
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hv/meralis^  and  avoid  catting  the  ental,  thicker  and  darker  colored 
lalissimus  (Pig.  66),  the  cephalic  part  of  which  was  exposed  in  the 
dissection  of  the  spino-trapezius. 

Begin  to  lift  the  flap  at  the  dorsimeson ;  remove  the  fat  and  con- 
nective tissue  from  the  ental  surface  of  the  dermO'TvmaeralU^  and 
note  that  its  fibers  have  nearly  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the 
latissimus.  When  the  caudo-ventral  border  of  the  latissimus  is 
reached,  a  little  ventrad  of  the  middle  of  the  incision,  be  carefol  not 
to  lift  with  the  skin  and  dermo-humeralis^  the  thin  dorso-candal 
margin  of  the  Jf.  anphi-huTneraZis  (Fig.  72),  a  member  of  the  pecto- 
ralis  group  of  muscles,  which  arises  at  the  meson,  and  sometimes 
adheres  quite  closely  to  the  deTmO'Tiumeralis. 

(General  Deioription.— As  stated  by  Straus-Durckheim  (A,  I, 
251),  ^'this  muscle  covers  as  a  mantle  the  whole  thorax  and  abdo- 
men, .  .  .  but  differs  from  the  skin-muscles  proper  in  the  attach- 
ment of  one  end  to  the  skeleton ;"  this  attachment,  however,  is 
only  indirect. 

Dissection. — The  cephalic  and  shorter  border  of  the  muscle  may 
be  seen  on  the  ental  surface  of  the  skin  along  a  dorso-ventral  line 
from  the  2d  or  3d  thoracic  spine  to  the  axilla.  The  caudo-ventral 
border  is  less  distinct,  but  may  be  detected  1-2  cm.  ftt)m  the  meson. 
Connect  the  two  borders  by  an  incision  3-4  cm.  from  the  brachium. 
Leave  the  caudal  portion  of  the  muscle  ui)on  the  skin,  but  careftdly 
dissect  up  the  narrower  and  thicker  brachial  part,  freeing  both  its 
ectal  and  ental  surfaces  from  fat  and  connective  tissue.  Note  tliat 
it  not  only  overlies  the  corresponding  part  of  the  latissimus^  but 
that  its  ental  surfiuje  becomes  intimately  united  with  the  ectal  sur- 
face of  that  muscle. 

§  630.  Origin. — ^From  the  skin,  along  an  oblique  line  extending 
ventro-cephalad  from  about  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  pelvis 
upon  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  meros  as  far  as  the  knee ;  also  along 
a  line  which  is  just  laterad  of  the  dorsimeson  opposite  the  2d  or  3d 
thoracic  spine,  but  which  gradually  leaves  the  meson  as  it  extends 
caudad  to  join  the  pelvic  line  already  mentioned. 
[  Insertion. — Prom  the  broad  origin  above  described  the  fasciculi 
converge  ventro-cephalad  toward  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  brachium. 
The  muscle  becomes  narrower  and  thicker,  and  less  closely  attached 
to  the  skin.  Near  the  dorsal  border  of  the  brachium  it  joins  the 
ectal  surface  of  the  subjacent  latissimtcs.  The  dorsal  border,  1-1.3 
cm.  wide,  is  attached  directly  by  muscular  fibers,  but  the  remain- 
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der  ends  as  a  thin  tendon  ranging  from  1-3  cm.  long.  The  details 
of  its  indirect  connection,  through  the  latissirmcSy  with  the  bicipital 
arch  (Fig.  73),  and  thus  with  the  humerus,  may  be  examined  more 
conveniently  after  the  dissection  oi  the  pector ales. 

Remark. — This  muscle  does  not  exist  in  man,  where  the  group 
of  dermal  muscles  is  represented  only  by  the  M,  platysma  myoides 
upon  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  by  certain  muscles  of  the  face. 

§  681.  Explanation  of  Figures  68-71  inclusive. — These  represent  respectively  the 
cephalic  (outer),  yentral  (anterior),  caudal  (inner),  and  dorsal  (posterior)  aspects  of  the  left 
homerus.  ' 

A  shaded  representation  of  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  right  humerus  is  given  in  Fig.  46. 
These  four  figures  are  little  more  than  outlines  for  the  sake  of  indicatiug  the  attachment 
areas  and  lines  of  the  muscles  or  muscular  divisions  descrihed  in  this  work  which  arise 
from  or  are  inserted  upon  this  bone. 

Aa  in  the  figures  of  the  scapula  (Fig.  48,  44),  the  lines  enclosing  origins  are  composed 
of  dots,  and  those  enclosing  insertions  of  short  dasfies. 

In  order  to  place  the  figures  across  the  page,  and  so  facilitate  reference  and  comparison, 
many  of  the  parts  are  undesirably  smaU,  and  several  are  so  crowded  as  to  be  indistinct. 

The  attachments  are  at  least  approximately  correct  for  the  majority  of  cases,  but  con- 
siderable variation  is  to  be  expected. 

The  identification  of  the  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  pectoralis  group,  is  much 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  carved  wooden  model  of  the  humerus,  enlarged  4  or  5  diameters 
80  as  to  increase  both  the  attachment  areas  and  the  spaces  between  them.  Such  a  model, 
made  by  Mr.  U.  W.  Turner,  a  special  student,  has  been  in  use  for  several  years  in  the 
Anatomical  Laboratory  of  Cornell  University. 

Tlie  following  features  of  the  humerus  itself  are  shown  and  sufficiently  described  in 
the  descriptions  of  Fig.  45  B  and  Fig.  46  :— 

Cn.  (canalis)  bieipUalis  (69,  70),  §§  402, 409  ;  eapiteUum  (69),  §  410 ;  eapitt  articulare 
(71).  g§  403, 411 ;  crista  deUoidea  (68,  69),  §  412  ;  era,  (crista)  epicmdylaris  (68,  71),  §  415  ; 
epieondplus  (69. 71),  §  415  ;  epitrochlea  (69,  70,  71),  §  416  ,-  If'in,  (foranun)  epUroddeare 
(69,  70,  71),  g  417 ;  trodUn  (69,  71),  §§  405, 420 ;  trochUer  (68,  69,  71),  §§  406,  420 ;  trochUa 
(69),  §  420. 

The  following  parts  are  not  designated  upon  these  figures,  but  may  be  recognized  from 
the  other  figures  and  descriptions  : — 

Crista  pectoralis  (Fig.  46,  §  418) ;  fossa  ulnaris  and  fossa  radiaUs  (Fig.  46,  §  418) :  fossa 
troehUsriana  (Fig.  45  B,  §§  404,  679). 

The  following  parts  are  not  described  elsewhere :— 

Crista  epitroehlsaris. — This  name  may  be  applied  to  the  ridge  which  extends  proximad 
from  the  epitrochlea  (Fig.  69). 

Fm.  {foramen)  medtiUare—The  medullary  or  nutrient  foramen  (Fig.  70).— This  opens 
upon  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  diaphysis,  at  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  distal 
thirds  of  the  bone.    It  pointe  distad  from  the  surface. 

Fa,  (fossa)  deeranaUs^TlLe  olecranon  fossa  (Fig.  71).— This  is  a  deep  and  irregular 
depreflsion  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  extremitas  distalis.  When  the  antebrachiuin  is 
extended,  the  olecranon  of  the  ulna  is  received  by  it.  We  have  never  observed  a  perfora- 
tkm  of  the  bone  at  this  point,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  man. 
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§  633.  Upon  Figures  68-71  are  represented  the  iruertion  areas  or  lines  of  the  following 
muscles ;  the  list  inclades  all  which  are  inserted  upon  the  humeros : — 

AcTonUodeUoideuM  (68),  §  676 ;  caraeMeus,  caput  breve  (70).  caput  longum  (71),  §  668 ; 
eajpeettn-aUs,  Im.  edaUs  (68,  63),  §  649;  ectopectaraUs,  Im.  etUalis,  dc,  caudalis  (69),  §  653 ; 
setopectoraUs,  Im.  entalU,  dv.  cephalica  (68,  69),  §  651 ;  entopedoralis,  dv.  caudalis  (69,  70), 
'  §  656 ;  entopectoralis,  dv.  cephalica  (69,  70),  §  658 ;  infraspinatus  (68),  §  678 ;  nUcostaUs 
(63),  §  679  ;  spino-deltoideus  (68),  §  674 ;  wpra^inatus  (68. 69),  §  676 ;  teres  (69,  70),  §  680 ; 
xiphi-humeralis  (69),  §  660. 

As  stated  in  §  670,  the  insertion  of  the  coracoideus,  caput  hngum,  is  so  variable  that 
ihe  area  Is  here  indicated  on  Fig.  71  by  an  interrogation  point. 

§  6S4  The  origin  areas  or  lines  of  tbe  following  18  muscles  are  represented  upon 
Rg.  68-71  :— 

Braehialls  (68,  71).  §  692;  entotrieeps,  da.  breris  (70.71).§  688,  do.  caudalis  (70,  71), 
§  6S7,  dv.  eephaiiea  (71),  §  689,  dv.  intermedia  (68.  71),  §  686 ;  etstensor  digitorum  com- 
munis  (68.  71),  §  697 ;  extensor  minimi  (68,  71),  §  698  ;  extensor  radialis  brevier  (68),  §  696  ; 
est.  rad.  longlor  (63,  71),  §  694;  exUnsor  ulnaris  (68).  §  699 ;  flexor  radialis  (70),  §  702; 
pronator  teres  (70,  71),  §  701 ;  supinator  longus  (71),  §  690. 

M.   LATISSlMUa 

g  635.  Sjaoajmj.—Latissimus  dorsi,  Q..  A,  1, 189;  G.,  A.  874;  **  grand  dorsal," 
S-D.,  A,  II,  389 ;  "  gratid  dorsal/'  Cb.,  A,  217,  Fig.  90  ;  great  dorsal,  CK  (Fl.),  A,  203 ; 
latUsimus  dorsi,  Miv.,  B,  187. 

Figures.— Ectal  aspect  (66,  67,  74) ;  ental  aspect  (72,  78,  75) ;  insertion  area  (69,  70) ; 
transection  (99,  lOOX 

Posture. — ^Latericambent,  the  venter  toward  the  dissector;  a 
block  transversely  under  the  thorax  just  caudad  of  the  elbows. 

Exposure. — ^Most  of  the  muscle  has  been  exposed  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  spino'trapezius  and  derino-humeralis^  and  needs  only 
to  have  its  ectal  surface  cleared.  If  the  caudal  region  of  the  body 
has  not  been  removed,  the  corresponding  part  of  tlie  latissimus 
may  be  exposed  by  dividing  the  skin  and  the  dermo-TiumeralU 
along  a  dorso-caudal  line  from  the  already  exposed  caudo-ventral 
border  of  the  laiissimus  to  the  crista  ilii  (§  230,  Fig.  51)  of  the  op- 
posite side,  and  reflecting  the  flap  so  formed  across  the  dorsimeson. 

General  Description. — A  large  triangular  sheet,  covering  rather 
more  than  the  dorso-cephalic  half  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  ex- 
cepting so  much  of  the  latter  as  is  between  the  scapulse.  It  arises 
at  the  dorsimeson  between  the  pelvis  and  the  5t7i  thoracic  spine^ 
and  is  inserted  upon  the  humerus^  forming  part  of  the  hicipilal 
arch  (Fig.  73). 

Dissection. — Lift  the  caudo-ventral  border  where  it  crosses  the 
7th  rib  (which  is  also  the  7th  counting  from  the  last),  and  trace  it 
both  ways  for  2-3  cm.    Trace  the  cephalic  border  from  the  vertebral 
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border  of  the  scapula  along  a  dorso-ventral  line  from  the  5tb  tho- 
racic neural  spine. 

Transect  the  muscle  along  a  line  between  the  7th  rib  and  the 
vertebral  border  of  the  scapula,  beginning  at  the  caudo-ventral 
border  and  alternately  lifting  and  dividing  the  successive  parts. 
Toward  the  meson,  along  a  line  extending  ventro-caudad  from  the 
10th,  llth  or  12th  thoracic  spine  to  the  lateral  border  of  the  verte- 
bral muscles,  about  3  cm.  from  the  meson,  the  muscular  sheet  gives 
place  to  a  strong  fascia. 

In  reflecting  the  brachial  portion  of  the  muscle,  note  the  attach- 
ment of  the  dermo-humeralis  to  its  ectal  surface  (Pig.  74),  its  cloee 
relations  with  the  subjacent  M.  xiphi'humeraliSj  and  the  presence 
of  a  lymphatic  gland  near  the  dorso-caudal  border  of  the  latter. 
Turn  the  arm  so  as  to  bring  the  convexity  of  the  elbow  dorsad,  and 
thus  expose  the  space  between  the  brachium  and  the  scapula,  and 
note  that  the  ental  surface  of  the  latissimus  is  joined,  near  its 
cephalic  border,  by  a  thick  muscle,  the  teres  (Fig.  75),  from  the 
glenoid  border  of  the  scapula,  and  that,  from  the  ectal  surface,  close 
to  the  attachment  of  the  dervio-huTneraliSy  there  proceeds  distad  a 
muscle,  the  epltrocJdearis  (Pig.  75). 

The  details  of  the  connection  of  the  latissimus  with  the  humerus 
and  the  bicipital  arch  are  more  easily  examined  after  the  dissection 
of  the  pectoralis  group,  and  the  removal  of  the  arm  from  the  body. 

§  636.  Origin. — In  two  parts :  (A)  by  muscular  or  short  tendi- 
nous fibers  from  the  sides  of  the  tips  of  the  thoracic  spines  from  the 
4th  or  6th  to  the  10th  inclusive,  and  from  the  corresponding  inter- 
epinous  ligaments  ;  this  part  of  the  origin  is  wholly  covered  by  the 
origin  of  the  spiTio-trapezius ;  (B)  irom  the  dorsimeson,  between 
the  10th  thoracic  spine  and  the  sacrum,  by  a  strong  triangular  ten- 
don, the  lateral  angle  of  which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  lateral 
border  of  the  vertebral  mass  of  muscles. 

Insertion. — At  the  junction  of  the  2d  and  3d  fourths  of  the  hu- 
merus, upon  its  ventral  aspect,  by  a  thick  tendon  which  forms  the 
caudal  pillar  of  the  Mcipital  arch. 

The  detailed  description  of  the  insertion  must  include  that  of  the 
M.  teres  (§  680,  Pig.  75) ;  but  though  the  tendons  of  the  two  musdee 
are  inseparably  united,  there  are  indications  of  the  manner  of  their 
junction.  The  joint  tendon,  at  a  point  midway  between  the  hume- 
ral end  and  the  point  of  separation  of  the  two  muscles,  is  wholly 
tendinous  as  to  the  distal  fifth  of  the  caudal  surface  which  seems  to 
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form  the  direct  continiiation  of  the  latissimuSy  while  the  remainder 
is  chiefly  muscular.  The  cephalic  surfetce  presents  the  opposite 
appearance,  being  muscular  as  to  its  proximal  fifth.  In  general,  it 
is  as  if  the  shorter  tendon  of  the  teres  were  applied  upon  the  longer 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  in  such  a  way  that  the  distal  border  of  the 
latter  shows  ui)on  the  caudal  surface  of  the  joint  tendon,  while  the 
proximal  border  of  the  former  shows  upon  the  cephalic  surface. 

The  area  of  attachment  (Pig.  71,  72)  is  about  one  seventh  of  the 
length  of  the  entire  humerus,  and  forms  an  elongated  fossa  upon 
the  caudal  surface,  near  the  ventral  border ;  its  proximal  end  is 
opposite  the  distal  end  of  the  area  of  insertion  of  the  short  head  of 
the  coracoideus. 

M.  CLAVO-DELTOIDEUS, 

§  637.  Synonymy. — ^The  damcvlar  portion  of  the  human  ddtaideus,  G.,  A,  444 ;  Q., 
A,  1, 199  ;  "  deUodameuleUre,"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  851 ;  "portion  du  mastoido-hum^ral"  Ch.,  A, 
299 ;  portion  of  the  mfutoido-humeral,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  197 ;  portion  of  the  eephalo-humeraly 
Miv.,  B,  147 ;  Wood,  9, 101. 

Figures.— Ectal  aspect,  clavicular  end  (66);  ectal  aspect  of  whole  (72,  right  side); 
ental  aspect  of  antebrachial  part  (72,  left  side). 

Posture. — Latericnmbent,  the  venter  toward  the  dissector.  Se- 
cure the  arm  candidncted  so  as  to  stretch  the  muscles  upon  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  brachiura  and  shoulder. 

Exposure. — ^The  proximal  end  of  the  muscle  was  exposed  dur- 
ing the  exposure  of  the  davo-trapezitcs.  Connect  the  vertebro-pre- 
stemal  incision  made  in  exposing  the  trapezii  with  the  dorsal  border 
of  the  antebrachium,  at  the  junction  of  the  proximal  and  middle 
thuds,  by  an  incision  along  the  ventral  border  of  the  brachium  and 
passing  caudad  of  the  elbow.  Reflect  both  edges  of  the  skin  for 
2-3  cm.  near  the  shoulder,  and  for  1-2  cm.  near  the  elbow. 

General  Descriptioii. — Tseniate;  along  the  ventral  aspect  of 
the  brachium,  from  the  clavicle  to  the  ulna. 

Dissection. — ^Draw  the  clavicular  portions  of  the  clavo-trapezitcs 
and  clavO'Tnastoideus  away  from  the  body  so  as  to  expose  the  more 
or  less  distinct  bands — ^liardly  deserving  the  name  of  ligaments — 
which  pass  from  the  ends  of  the  clavicle  to  the  shoulder  and  neck. 
In  a  subsequent  dissection  of  the  parts  these  connections  may  be 
studied  in  detail  before  division.  Divide  them  and  draw  the  same 
muscles  cephalad  so  as  to  render  tense  the  clato-deltoideus^  and 
indicate  the  general  position  and  direction  of  its  borders. 

The  caudal  border  begins  at  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle, 
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crosses  obliquely  the  subjacent  ectal  lamma  of  the  M.  edopedoraUf 
(Pig.  72,  right  side),  and,  at  the  junction  of  the  proximal  and  middle 
thirds  of  the  brachium,  is  separated  by  only  a  slender  line  of  con- 
nective tissue  from  the  cephalic  division  of  ihe  pecto-antebrdchiaii^. 
The  cephalic  border  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  caudal  bor- 
der of  the  clavo-trape^iuSy  but  is  attached  quite  firmly  to  the  strong 
fascia  covering  the  cephalic  surfiuje  of  the  brachium.  The  muscle, 
with  the  clavicle  attached,  may  now  be  dissected  up  as  far  as  the 
ventral  border  of  the  antebrachiuro,  but  the  distal  half  of  the  cau- 
dal border  cannot  usually  be  separated  from  the  pecto-antehrcichU 
(His  without  cutting  fibers.  The  examination  of  the  insertion  can 
be  made  more  easily  after  the  removal  of  some  other  muscles. 

§  638.  Origin. — As  stated  under  the  clavo-trapezius  (§  615),  the 
clavo-deltoideuSy  viewed  from  its  ectal  surface,  is  apparently  the 
direct  continuation  of  that  muscle ;  the  two  are  really  separated 
only  by  the  transverse  raph6,  excepting  that  the  ental  layer  of  fibers 
of  the  clavo-deUoideus  arises  from  the  ventral  border  of  the  clavicle 
directly,  or — near  its  scapular  end — ^by  short  tendinous  fibers. 

Insertion.— At  the  ventral  border  of  the  antebrachium  the 
cephalic  border  of  this  muscle  is  firmly  connected  with  the  general 
antebrachial  fascia,  and,  at  8-10  mm.  from  the  ulnay  the  muscle 
joins  the  hracMalis  to  be  inserted  with  it,  by  a  flat  tendon,  upon  a 
rough  and  sometimes  slightly  depressed  area  on  the  caudal  aspect 
of  the  ulna,  just  distad  of  the  greater  sigmoid  notch,  and  about 
midway  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  borders.     See  §  693. 

Remark. — ^Bj  its  origin  this  muscle  seems  to  be  a  member  of  the  deltoid  groap  of 
muscles,  but  its  insertion  associates  it,  functionally,  with  the  flexors  of  the  antebrachium. 
When  the  clayicle  is  wholly  absent,  as  with  the  horse,  etc.,  the  MM.  clavo-dekaideus,elavh 
trapezius  and  davo-mcuAoideus  seem  to  form  a  single  muscle,  the  cephaio-humerali*. 

§  639.  Explanation  of  Fig.  72. — The  pectoralis  group  of  mus- 
cles, i)artly  dissected,  seen  ftx>m  the  ventral  aspect.  The  neck  is 
toward  the  observer.  The  right  and  left  of  the  figure  correspond  in 
position  with  the  right  and  left  of  the  observer  (§  56). 

Preparation. — ^The  cat  is  dorsicumbent,  resting  upon  the  right 
side  more  than  the  left  The  figure  includes  the  thorax  and  caud^ 
part  of  the  neck,  together  with  the  arms  to  a  little  distad  of  the 
elbows.  The  arms  are  pulled  away  from  the  trunk  so  as  to  put  the 
pectoral  muscles  upon  the  stretch.  On  the  right  side,  the  borders 
of  the  muscles  have  been  defined  by  the  removal  of  the  fat  and  con- 
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nective  tissue,  and  in  some  cases  the  ectal  layers  have  been  slightly 
displaced.  On  the  left  the  divisions  of  the  ectapectoralis  and  pecto- 
antebrachialis  have  been  reflected,  cut  short  or  wholly  removed ; 
on  this  account  the  cephalic  part  of  the  mesal  or  interpectoral 
raphe  is  drawn  dextrad  out  of  line  with  the  caudal  part,  giving 
a  somewhat  distorted  appearance  to  the  entire  figure.  The  raphe 
itself  is  too  sharply  defined. 

This  figure  fairly  illufitrates  the  crossing  of  the  peetofol  elements  which  is  commented 
QpoD  in  §  641. 

The  figure  represents  the  condition  of  things  in  tho  preparation  from  which  it  was 
taken  ;  bat  in  some  respects,  especially  as  to  the  marked  subdivision  of  the  caudal  divi- 
sion of  the  entopectaralis  and  the  non-attachment  of  the  xiphi-humeralis  to  the  xiphister- 
nam,  it  hardly  indicates  the  usual  arrangement. 

Bones,  etc,—CartUago—n^\ie  first  costicartilage  (Fig.  30,  49).— 'The  costal  end  of  this 
jost  appears  on  the  left  side. 

Claticuia  (§  422).— The  position  of  the  left  clavicle  is  nearly  inverted  with  respect  to- 
its  normal  position,  on  account  of  the  reflection  of  the  clavicular  end  of  the  clato-deltoideus. 
From  its  mesal  and  lateral  ends  are  strips  of  fascia  or  thin  ligaments  passing  respectively 
to  the  pnestemam  and  to  the  muscles  upon  the  scapula.  On  the  right  side  the  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle  appears  near  the  cephalic  end  of  the  mesal  raph^. 

Costa  (Fig.  80). — Part  of  the  first  rib  appears  on  the  left  side. 

Epigastrium  %  228). — The  name  is  written  across  this  region^  just  caudad  of  the  xiphi* 
stemom ;  the  space  was  vacated  by  the  removal  of  the  MM.  rectus^  eetobliquus  and  other 
constituents  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 

TroeAin  (Fig.  80,40,  §  420).— Tliis,  the  "lesser"  humeral  tuberodty,  appears  on  the 
left  between  the  humeral  ends  of  the  caudal  and  cephalic  divisions  of  the  entopectoralis. 

Xiphisternum  (Fig.  49,  g  426).— In  some  cases  the  xiphi-humeralis  is  attached  to  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  narrower  portion  of  this  last  sternal  segment. 

Mnscles. — The  foUowing  are  not  particularly  described  in  this  work  ;  sferno-hyozdeus, 
fUmo4hyroidevs,  ectcbliquus  and  rectus.  The  thoracic  continuation  of  the  last  is  shown  in 
Rg.73. 

Biceps  (§  001). — ^The  distal  part  of  this  appears  on  both  sides.  On  the  left  side  its  ten- 
don (tendo  bicipitis)  may  be  seen  just  ventrad  of  the  trochin. 

QatO'ddtoideus  (§  651).— The  right  is  but  slightly  displaced  ;  the  left  has  been  tran- 
sected and  reflected. 

Claoo-mastoideus  (§  625)  and  clavo4rapezius  (g  615). — The  edges  of  the  clavicular  ends 
of  these  muscles  are  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck. 

Dermo-humeraUs  (g  629). — On  the  left  side  a  fhigment  of  this  is  seen  connected  with 
the  UUisslmus. 

Ectopeetoralis,  Im.  ectalis  (§  649). — On  the  right  this  is  partly  hidden  by  the  cephalic 
division  of  the  pecto^ntebraehialis  and  the  clavo  deltoidetis.  On  the  left  it  has  been  tran- 
sected very  near  the  meson,  and  the  humeral  portion  is  r^ected. 

BetopeetoraUs,  Im.  entaUs,  do.  eaudaiis  (§  663). — Only  part  of  this  appears  on  the  right 
The  humeral  portion  of  the  left  has  been  reflected,  and  part  of  it  removed  so  as  to  leave  it 
diorter  than  the  dv.  eephalica. 

EOopeetoraUs,  Im.  entalis,  dv.  eephaUea  (§  651). — On  the  right  it  is  entirely  hidden  by 
the  ectal  lamina ;  the  left  has  been  treated  like  the  caudal  division,  excepting  that  the 
nflected  homeral  end  is  left  longer. 
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BrUopectaraUs,  do.  eaudalis  (§  036). — The  right  humeral  portion  is  hidden.  Tb«  l«ft 
was  separable  into  two  divisious. 

BrUopeetaralis,  do,  cephalica  (§  658). — On  the  right  little  of  this  is  visible.  On  the  left 
it  is  almost  wholly  exposed. 

EpUroMearU  (§  681). — The  left  is  entire,  passing  from  the  latimmus  to  the  elbow, 
where  it  is  associated  with  the  peeto-antebraehialis.  On  the  right  side  is  seen  the  reflected 
distal  halt 


dtut 


Pig.  72.— The  Pbctoralis  Group  of  Mubclks,  Partly  Dissected. 


Latissimua  (§  635).— A  fragment  of  the  right  is  visible.  The  left  has  the  appewanoe 
of  passing  ectad  of  the  hieeps;  in  reality,  however,  most  of  it  passes  entad  of  the  hicepg, 
and  what  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  IcUissimus  is  the  tendon  of  the  ^r^^-^in^ 
ralis  which  passes  entad  of  the  caudal  division  of  the  entopeetoralU, 

Pectoantdyrachialis,  do.  cephalica  (§  646),  do.  eaudalis  (§  647).— These  are  shown  entire 
on  the  right,  but  on  the  left  they  have  been  removed  excepting  the  distal  ends. 

Stema-mastoideus  (§  622).— The  sternal  ends  of  both  are  shown,  including  the  meatl 
raphe  formed  by  the  interdigitation  of  their  fibers. 

Supinator  longus  (§  600). — Part  of  this  appears  on  the  right. 

8upraspinatu$  (§  675).— This  is  more  fully  shown  in  Fig.  73,  74 
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TricepB  (§§  687-689). — The  caudal  or  ectal  aspect  of  tbe  entotrieep9  appears  on  both 
sides,  bat  the  dmsions  are  not  defined. 

XipM-hwneraUs  (§  6tH)).— On  tbe  right  the  sternal  part  is  shown  bat  not  named.  On 
the  left,  its  course  entad  of  the  entopectorallM  is  indicated  by  the  broken  lines,  and  part  of 
its  bumeTal  end  is  seen.  UsuaUy  this  muscle  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
xiplustemam. 

PECTORALIS  GROUP. 

§  640.  General  Remark.— The  two  pectoral  muscles  of  man, 
ectopectoralis^  "l)ectoralis  major/'  and  erUopectoralis^  "pectoralis 
miDor,"  are  represented  in  the  cat  by  several  muscles  to  which 
Straus-Durckheim  and  others  have  applied  distinct  names.  Most 
of  these  divisions,  however,  may  be  recognized  as  parts  of  two 
masses,  an  ectal  or  superfidaly  arising  nearer  the  cephalic  end  of 
the  sternum,  and  extending  laterad  to  the  diapTiysis  of  the  hume- 
rus, and  an  ental  or  deep^  arising  from  the  caudal  part  of  the  ster- 
num, and  extending  latero-cepTialad  to  the  head  of  the  bone.  The 
former,  representing  the  ectopectoralis,  tends  to  subdivide  into 
superposed  lamincB ;  the  latter,  representing  the  entopectoralis^ 
tends  rather  toward  a  division  into  parallel  fasciculi.  See  §  672, 
Humphrey,  E,  110,  and  Wilder,  20,  306. 

§  641.  Oromng  of  the  Pectoral  Elements.—'E^clvLding  the  M,  peeto-antebraehialu, 
which  is  inserted  npon  the  antehrachinm,  the  pectoral  mass  may  be  roughly  described  as 
a  series  of  four  superposed  lamin®  crossing  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  the  cephalic  in 
origin  is  disUil  in  insertion,  while  the  caudal  in  origin  is  proximal  in  insertion. 

The  ectal  lamina  of  the  M.  ectopectoralis  (Fig.  72)  arises  from  the  prsesteraum  and  ceph- 
aUd  of  it,  and  is  inserted  npon  the  middle  third  of  the  humerus.  The  ental  lamina,  as  a 
whole,  arises  from  the  cephalic  third  of  the  sternum,  and  is  inserted  upon  the  proximal 
three  fifths.  Tbe  Jf.  entopectoralis,  as  a  whole,  arises  from  the  entire  mesostemum,  and  is 
inserted  npon  the  proximal  third.  Finally,  the  M.  otiphihumercUis  arises  from  or  near  the 
zipbistemom,  and  is  inserted  upon  the  head  and  neck  of  the  humerus. 

It  follows  from  this  arrangement  that  the  general  direction  of  the  fibers  of  tbe  first  por- 
tion is  nearly  transverse ;  that,  in  the  natural  attitude  of  tbe  arm,  for  a  part  of  their  course 
at  least,  the  fibers  of  the  last  portion  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  meson  ;  while  the  direc- 
tions of  the  other  two  portions  are  intermediate. 

A  somewhat  similar  relation  exists  between  tbe  less  distinctly  separable  regions  of  the 
human  ectopectoralis  as  described  by  Gray  (A,  400)  and  Quain  (A,  1, 193). 

The  insertion  lines  of  the  two  laminse  of  the  ectopectoralis  are  nearly  parallel,  but 
almost  meet  at  their  distal  ends  (Fig.  69).  If  they  were  continuous,  they  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  single  line  folded  upon  itself,  and  their  tendons  would  be  strictly  comparable 
with  the  tendon  of  the  human  pectoralts  major  as  described  by  Gray  and  Quain. 

§  642.  The  Pectoral  Complexity. — In  the  cat  there  may  be  recognized  eight  or  nine 
elements  of  the  pectoral  mass,  more  or  less  independent  as  to  origin  or  insertion  or  both. 
In  man,  the  Jf.  entopeetoraHs  (P.  minor)  is  distinct,  and  the  M,  ectopectoralis  is  more  or 
less  readUy  in  difierent  subjects  separable  Into  two  or  three  portions,  whose  origins  and 
insertions,  however,  are  nearly  or  quite  continuous. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  provision  for  separate  and  independent  movement 
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by  means  of  the  pectoral  muscles  is  twice  as  {rreat  in  the  cat  as  in  man.  This  will  haitOj 
surprise  those  who  have  watched  a  kitten  at  play,  or  a  cat  in  any  kind  of  Yi^^rous  actioiL 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  superior  complexity  of  the  muscles  acting  upon 
the  biachium,  and  thus  upon  the  limb  as  a  whole,  does  not  confer  peculiar  powers  upon 
the  distal  segment,  and  no  one  would  regard  the  cat's  manus  as  equal  to  that  of  man.  In 
the  quadruped,  the  specialization  is  proximal  and  the  distal  parts  are  relatively  simple ; 
with  the  bimanous  biped,  the  muscles  acting  upon  the  arm  as  a  whole  are  comparatively 
simple  and  in  what  may  be  reprarded  as  a  generalized  condition,  but  the  projection  of  the 
brachinm  from  the  thorax  confers  great  freedom  of  movement,  while  the  distal  musclefl 
are  more  distinct  and  independent  than  in  the  cat. 

Those  who  are  disturbed  that  any  parts  of  a  cat  should  be  described  as  more  oonplex 
than  the  corresponding  human  organs  should  compare  the  stomach  and  brain  of  man  with 
the  same  parts  of  the  pig,  sheep  and  porpoise. 

§  643.  Caution. — ^Excepting  the  muscles  especially  related  to 
the  vertebral  colamn,  there  are  probably  none  more  diflScult  of  dis- 
section than  the  pectorales.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  individual  variations  which  have  so  far  made  it  impos- 
sible to  provide  directions  to  meet  all  cases,  but  chiefly  to  the 
intrinsic  complexity  of  superposition  and  attachment. 

The  student  should  proceed  with  great  caution,  follow  the  direc- 
tions and  descriptions  as  closely  as  possible,  repeat  the  dissection 
upon  the  opposite  side,  and  make  careful  notes  and  drawings  of  all 
peculiarities.  • 

§  644.  Ezpoflore. — As  with  the  trapezius  group,  it  is  usually 
more  convenient  to  expose  all  of  the  pectorales  by  lifting  a  single 
flap  of  skin. 

Connect  the  antebrachial  end  of  the  incision  made  in  exi)oang 
the  clavo-deUoideus  with  the  free  border  of  skin  left  in  exposing  the 
dermO'humeraXis  and  laiissimus^  or  with  the  epigastrium  (Fig.  72). 
Begin  with  *the  skin  already  raised  from  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
brachinm,  and  reflect  the  flap  just  circumscribed  across  the  ventri- 
meson.  To  cut  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  fibers, 
the  flap  may  be  grasped  at  first  by  the  angle  near  the  shoulder,  but 
later  by  its  caudal  margin.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
injuring  the  subjacent  muscles. 

M.  PECTO-ANTEBRACmALIS. 

§  645.  Synonymy.—''  Peeto-antibraeMal"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  852 ;  "  Hemo-apimiuroHqus,'' 
Ch.,  A,  247  ;  tterno-apanevrotietts,  Cii.  (Fl.),  A,  233  ;  paH  of  "  ptetoralU,  part  i."  Mir.,  B. 
145 ;  Dot  nonnally  represented  in  man. 

Figures.— Ectal  aspect  of  both  divisions  (72,  right  side ;  distal  ends  (72,  le^  side). 

General  Description. — In  two  divisions,  cephalic  and  caudal, 
fix>m  the  median  rapTie  at  the  prcesternum  and  3d  m^sosternd>er 
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respectively,  to  the  dorsal  border  of  the  mdebrachium  Tiear  the 
dbow. 

Posture. — Dorsicumbent,  the  head  toward  the  dissector ;  a  block 
under  the  shoulders  so  that  the  head  and  neck  hang  down.  ^ 

§  646.  Dv.  Oephalica. — ^Disseotion. — The  cephalic  border  has 
been  Indicated  during  the  dissection  of  the  clavo-deltoideus^  to 
which  it  is  attached  excepting  at  the  ends.  Trace  it  for  2-3  cm. 
both  ways  from  the  middle.  Then  feel  upon  the  meson,  about 
3  cm.  from  the  tip  of  the  praestemum,  for  the  elevation  corresponding 
with  the  first  sternal  node,  or  for  the  attachment  thereto  of  the  sec- 
ond costicartilages.  Laterad  from  that  point  runs  a  wMte  line, 
which  marks  the  caudal  margin  of  the  muscle.  Toward  this  line 
dissect  up  the  muscle  from  its  cephalic  border,  at  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  length  of  the  latter,  and  transect. 

In  reflecting  the  mesal  part  of  the  muscle,  note  its  close  attach- 
ment to  the  subjacent  ectopectoralis^  and  that  it  joins  its  platetrope 
by  a  median  raphe.  The  distal  part  of  the  muscle  is  much  more 
easily  separable  from  the  subjacent  muscle,  but,  about  1  cm.  ven- 
trad  of  the  level  of  the  antebrachium,  its  caudal  border  is  joined 
by  the  caudal  division  of  the  muscle.  At  this  point  the  muscular 
fibers  of  both  divisions  are  replaced  by  tendinous  fibers. 

The  tendon  thus  formed  seems  to  be  continuous  with  the  general 
antebrachial  fascia,  but,  if  this  fascia  be  divided  along  a  line  cor- 
responding with  the  cephalic  border  of  the  muscle,  the  tendon  may 
be  traced  across  the  caudal  surface  of  the  antebrachium  and  found 
to  terminate  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  ulna.  The  examination 
of  the  details  of  the  insertion  may  be  deferred  until  after  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  caudal  division. 

Origin. — From  a  median  raphe  common  to  it  and  its  platetrope, 
and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  prcestemum,  excepting, 
sometimes,  its  caudal  or  cephalic  1-2  mm. 

buiertion. — By  tendinous  fibers  along  the  distal  third  of  the 
oblique  caudal  border  of  the  subcutaneous  surface  near  the  proxi- 
mal end  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  ulna.  The  cephalic  border  of  the 
tendon  is  closely  attached  for  part  of  its  length  to  the  caudal  border 
of  the  clavo-deUoideuSy  and  its  caudal  border  is  continuous  with  the 
fibers  forming  the  tendon  of  the  caudal  division  of  the  muscle. 

§  647.  Dv.  Oaudalis. —Posture  and  Exposure  as  with  the 
cephalic  division.    The  muscle  is  very  slender  and  closely  attached 
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to  the  neighboriDg  muscles,  so  that  its  isolation  is  not  always  eas^. 
Sometimes  it  is  absent  altogether. 

Dimection. — ^The  distal  part  of  the  cephalic  border  has  been 
indicated  as  united  with  the  caudal  border  of  the  ce])faalic  divisioo. 
It  is  here  1.5-3  mm.  wide,  but  widens  gradually  as  it  crosses  the 
axilla  and  nears  the  meson. 

At  3-5  cm.  from  the  meson,  it  leaves  the  border  of  the  cephalic 
division,  and  becomes  attached  with  equal  closeness  to  the  caudal 
border  of  the  ental  lamina  of  the  ectopectoralis^  which  it  accompa- 
nies, until  it  reaches  the  meson  at  the  3d  mesostemeber,  about  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  sternum,  exclusive  of  the  xiphistemum. 

§  648.  Origin. — By  very  short  tendinous  fibers,  from  the  meson 
of  the  3d  or  4th  mesostemeber,  just  caudad  of  the  origin  of  the  ental 
layer  of  the  ectopectoralis.  Sometimes  the  origin  on  one  side  is 
just  caudad  of  that  on  the  other.  At  the  meson  its  width  is  10-15 
mm.,  but  it  narrows  greatly  toward  the  distal  end.  The  caudal 
border  of  the  distal  end  is  connected  with  the  epitrochlearis. 

M.  ECTOPECTORALIS. 

§  649.  Synonymy.— The  human  peetoralU  major,  G.,  A,  899 ;  Q.,  A,  II,  193  ;  "  larg$ 
|w^<?ro^,"  S..D.,  A,  I,  842. 

Exposure. — By  the  Teflection  of  the  MM.  dfii>a-€Mt0ideus  and  pecto-anUbraddaUM, 

LAMINA    ECTALI8. 

Synonymy. — '*  Le  premier  chefdu  large  pectoral"  8.-D.,  A,  I,  848 ;  peetoraH*,  part  f^ 
(in  part),  Miv.,  B,  146. 

Figures. — Part  of  ectal  aspect  (72,  right  side) ;  ental  aspect  of  humeral  end  (72,  left 
side)  ;  insertion  line  (68, 69). 

General  Description. — Wide,  tceniate,  from  the  ventrimeson,  at 
and  cephalad  of  the  prcBsternum^  to  the  middle  third  of  the  ventral 
border  of  the  Tvwmerus. 

Dissection. — The  caudal  border  extends  almost  directly  laterad 

from  ihQ  presternomesosternal  node^  where  its  mesal  end  underiies 

.  the  mesal  end  of  the  caudal  border  of  the  cephalic  division  of  the 

M.  pecto-antebracTiialis.    Lift  it  with  great  care  at  about  the  middle. 

The  cephalic  border  lies  nearly  parallel  with  the  caudal,  at  a 
'distance  of  2-3  cm.,  and  extends  almost  directly  laterad  from  the 
point  where  the  caudal  end  of  the  sterrvo-mastoideus  (Fig.  72)  passes 
entad  of  the  pectoral  mass.  In  well-injected  si)ecimen8  this  border 
is  indicated,  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  by  the  disappear- 
ance, entad  of  it,  of  an  artery  which  has  emerged  from  the  thorax 
and  curved  over  the  cephalic  border  of  the  pectoral  mass. 
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Lift  the  cephalic  border  at  its  middle  and  relax  the  parts  so  as  to 
permit  dissection  entad  of  the  muscle  from  one  border  to  the  other ; 
then  transect. 

In  reflecting  the  mesal  end  of  the  muscle,  cut  an  artery  and 
nerve  which  emerge  from  the  subjacent  erUaZ  layer^  and  note  that, 
near  the  meson,  the  cephalic  border  curves  cephalad.  The  ental 
surface  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  muscle  is  often  so  closely  joined 
with  the  subjacent  muscle  that  there  is  danger  of  cutting  fibers. 
The  tracer  should  be  used  in  tearing  the  connective  tissue  until  the 
bone  is  reached. 

§  650.  Origin. — From  a  median  raph6  common  to  it  and  its 
platetrope  ;  the  caudal  half  or  three  fifths  of  the  raphe  is  attached 
to  the  prestemal  keel,  the  remainder  is  continuous  with  the  line  of 
union  of  the  caudal  portion  of  the  MM.  sternO'Tnastoidei. 

Insertion. — ^The  middle  of  the  length  of  the  line  of  insertion  cor- 
responds closely  with  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  humerus,  but 
the  insertion  includes  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  length  of  the 
hone.  Its  distal  end  is  almost  in  line  with  the  middle  of  the  distal 
end  of  the  bone,  but  its  proximal  end  is  nearly  midway  between 
the  ventral  and  cephalic  asi)ects.  The  caudal  border  of  the  line  of 
insertion  is  well  defined,  but  the  cephalic  is  not  so  clearly  separable 
from  the  insertions  ot  the  spino-deltoideus  and  bracTiialis^  and  a 
strong  fascia  sometimes  extends  proximad  from  the  border  of  the 
muscle  toward  the  trochiter. 

LAMINA  ENTALIB,   DY.   CEPHALIOA. 

§  651.  Synonymy.—"  Le  second  ebsf  du  larffe  pectoral,  sa  partie  anUrieure,**  S.-D., 
A,  II,  343  ;  pectoralis, part  5,  " sttbdaticiUar part"  Miv.,  B,  147. 

Figures. — Sternal  end  (72,  left  side) ;  humeral  end,  reflected  (72,  left  side) ;  insertion 
am  (08,  69). 

General  Description. — Narrower  and  thicker  than  the  ectal 
layer ;  15-18  mm.  wide ;  from  the  prcesternum  and  rapJie  to  the 
proxiTnal fourth  of  the  cephalic  side  of  the  humerus. 

Dissection.— The  artery  and  nerve  mentioned  (§  649)  as  passing 
from  the  ental  to  the  ectal  layer  of  the  ectopecioralis  usually  pene- 
trate the  former  through  a  narrow  interval  about  one  third  of  the 
distance  from  the  meson  to  the  humerus.  This  interval  usually 
marks  the  line  of  separation  between  the  cephalic  and  caudal  divi- 
sion of  the  ental  lamina  of  the  ectopecioralis.  Mesad  of  the  inter- 
val, the  plane  of  separation  is  at  a  right  angle  with  the  surface  of 
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the  muscle,  but  laterad  of  it  the  plane  becomes  oblique,  with  a 
dorso-cephalic  direction  which  is  more  marked  nearer  the  humerus. 
Transect  by  an  ecto-ental  incision  opposite  the  artery. 

In  reflecting  the  sternal  part,  note  the  close  union  of  the  ental 
surface  near  the  meson  with  the  octal  surface  of  the  sterno-mantoir 
dens.  In  reflecting  the  humeral  part,  note  that,  excepting  at  the 
caudal  border,  the  muscular  fibers  cease  along  the  ventral  maigin 
of  the  trochiter. 

§  652.  Origin.— The  caudal  two  thirds  is  from  the  lateral  snr- 
fiace  of  the  praestemum  cephalad  of  the  attachment  of  the  first  costi- 
cartilage ;  the  cephalic  third  from  the  median  raphe  and  fix)m  the 
ectal  surface  ot  the  sterTto-mastoideus. 

Insertion. — ^Along  a  curved  line  upon  the  cephalic  surface  of  the 
proximal  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  68,  69).  The  line  of 
insertion  begins  3-4  mm.  proximad  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  ectal  lamina^  and  sometimes  very  slightly  ventrad  of  it 
The  distal  two  thirds  of  the  line  extend  dorso-proximad  to  a  point 
just  ventrad  of  the  slight  elevation  {Tbcl.  micostaZe^  see  M.  mko- 
stalls),  distad  of  the  Fs.  trochiteriana  (Fig.  45,  B),  where  it  usually 
turns  slightly  ventrad  so  that  the  proximal  third  forms  an  angle  of 
20-30  degrees  with  the  rest  The  line  ceases  about  3  mm.  from  flie 
proximal  border  of  the  trochiter  at  the  edge  of  the  insertion  of  the 
M.  supraspinatus. 

LAMINA  SNTALIS,  DY.  CAUDALIS. 

8  653.  Synonymy. — **2i6  ucond  ch^f  du  large  pectoral,  sa  partie  pasUrieure" S.-T>., 
A,  II,  848  ;  pectoralis,  pari  2  (in  pari),  Miv.,  B,  146. 

Figures. — ^Part  of  ectal  aspect  (71,  right  side) ;  humeral  end,  reflected  (72,  left  Bide) ; 
insertion  line  (69). 

General  Description. —The  widest  and  longest  portion  of  the 
ectopectoralis^  excluding  of  course  the  pecto-aniehrcLchialis ;  from 
the  cephalic  part  of  the  sternum  to  the  second  and  third  fifths  of 
the  ventral  border  of  the  humerus. 

Dissection. — ^The  cephalic  border  has  been  indicated  during  the 
dissection  of  the  cephalic  division,  and  the  caudal  border  during  the 
dissection  of  the  caudal  division  of  the  pecto-aTvlebracMaUs.  lift 
both  borders,  but  dissect  up  the  middle  of  the  muscle  from  the 
cephalic  toward  the  caudal  border,  using  the  tracer  and  the  handle 
of  the  scalpel  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  the  subjacent  muscles ;  then 
transect,  and  reflect  both  ends  until  bone  is  reached. 
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§  654.  Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers,  from  the  lateral  harder  of  the 
presternal  ked^  and  from  the  first  mesosterneher  and  part  of  tJie 
second^  thus  filling  the  interval  between  the  origin  of  the  cephalic 
division  and  that  of  the  pecto-aTdebrachialis^  do.  caudalis. 

Iiuiertion. — Along  a  line  occupying,  approximately,  the  second 
and  third  fifths  of  the  ventral  border  of  the  humerus,  thus  ventrad 
of  the  lines  of  insertion  of  the  cephalic  division,  and  of  the  ectal 
lamina.  The  insertion  is  somewhat  variable  in  detail,  but  a  simple 
form  is  the  following:  The  cephalic  half  continues  fleshy  to  the 
bone,  while  the  caudal  half  is  inserted  by  a  thin  tendon  3-7  mm. 
long.  The  proximal  end  of  the  line  of  insertion  is  nearly  opposite, 
but  2-3  mm.  ventrad  of,  the  distal  end  of  the  line  of  insertion  of  the 
cephalic  division,  and  the  distal  end  is  close  to  the  distal  end  of  the 
line  of  insertion  of  the  ectal  lamina. 

M.  ENTOPECTORALIS. 

g  655.  Remark. — The  remainder  of  the  pectoral  mass  forms  at  least  three  divisions 
which  are  snffidently  distinct  in  origin  or  insertion  to  warrant  separate  descriptions,  but 
which,  perhaps,  are  all  parts  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  large  representative  of  the 
'^pectoralis  minor"  of  man  (§  572). 

Thes3  moscnlar  divisions  are  very  variable  in  number,  form,  connection  with  each  other 
and  oeeeous  attachment.  In  respect  to  size  there  are  marked  differences  between  individ- 
uals ;  in  yoang  or  feeble  cats,  the  masses  may  be  not  only  thin,  but  more  or  less  subdivided^ 
while  in  adult  or  robust  animals,  they  are  sometimes  almost  continuous  with  each  other. 

Erposnre. — So  much  as  was  not  concealed  by  the  M.  ectopecto- 
rails  is  covered  by  a  dense  layer  of  connective  tissue  which  must 
be  removed. 

DV.   CAUDALIB. 

§  656.  Synonymy.— "Z«  premier  chrfdu  grand  pectoral"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  841 ;  pectoralis, 
part  S  (in  par€)y  Miv.,  B,  147. 

Figures. — The  ectal  aspect  (72,  both  sides);  humeral  end,  reflected  (73) ;  insertion 
line  (69,  70). 

General  Description. — ^A  thick  band,  from  the  6t7i  TnesosteTne- 
her  and  sometimes  the  xipMsternura  to  the  proximal  half  or  two 
fifths  of  the  verUral  harder  of  the  humeral  diaphysis. 

Dissection. — ^The  line  of  separation  between  the  cephalic  and 
candal  divisions  is  about  midway  of  the  width  of  the  whole  mass, 
at  about  3  cm.  from  the  humerus ;  it  coincides  nearly  with  a  line 
drawn  from  the  surgical  neck  of  the  bone  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibers  of  the  muscle.  The  degree  of  separation  varies  greatly,  and 
16 
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sometimes  one  or  both  of  the  divisions  show  signs  of  subdivision. 
In  the  specimen  figured  (Fig.  72),  the  cephalic  division  presents  two 
well-marked  subdivisions. 

Near  the  humerus  the  interval  between  the  two  divisions  is 
usually  wide,  but  toward  the  sternum  the  cephalic  border  of  the 
caudal  overlaps  the  caudal  border  of  the  cephalic  division,  and 
sometimes  their  separation  cannot  be  eflTected  without  cutting  fibers. 
At  the  sternum,  however,  the  overlapping  sometimes  hardly  exists. 

The  caudal  border  has  been  exposed  during  the  dissection  of  tke 
latissimus  and  derTno-TiumeraZis^  whose  humeral  ends  are  connected 
with  this  muscle  at  the  hicipitaZ  arch  (Pig.  73) ;  but  the  sternal  half 
of  this  border  is  closely  united  with  the  cephalic  border  of  the 
Qsiphi'kumeraZis^  which  it  overlies  in  its  humeral  half.  The  xiphi- 
huTneralis  may  be  recognized  by  its  loose  and  wide  origin  at  the 
epigastrium.  Carefully  disengage  the  two  muscles  at  their  crossing, 
then  transect  the  caudal  division  of  the  entopectoralis. 

§  657.  Origin. — By  fleshy  or  short  tendinous  fibers  from  the 
border  of  the  last  2  or  3  mesostemebrse,  and  sometimes  from  the 
cephalic  part  of  the  xiphistemum,  and  from  the  intervening  nodes. 

Insertion. — ^Variable  and  complex,  and  not  e^ly  described, 
excepting  in  connection  with  the  other  elements  of  the  bicipital  arch. 
At  about  3  cm.  from  its  attachments  to  the  ventral  border  of  the 
humerus  the  caudal  border  is  connected  with  the  laitssimtis,  and  its 
ental  aspect,  along  an  oblique  line  passing  proximo-cephalad,  is 
sometimes  united  with  the  thin  tendon  of  the  xipAi-huTneralis.  For 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  this  union  may  be  severed  close  to  the 
ental  surface,  some  fascice  passing  from  the  caudal  border  of  the 
tendon  to  the  surface  of  the  M.  biceps  may  be  removed,  and  the 
extent  of  the  true  insertion  may  be  seen  more  distinctly. 

Like  that  of  the  caudal  division  of  the  ental  layer  of  the  edo- 
pectorallSf  the  insertion  is  partly  muscular  and  partly  tendinous. 
The  line  of  attachment  is  about  3  cm.  long,  and  extends  from  the 
base  of  the  trochiter  along  the  ventral  border  of  the  humerus  to  a 
point  near  the  junction  of  the  second  and  middle  fifths  of  the  length 
of  the  whole  bone,  and  opposite  the  junction  of  the  muscular  and 
tendinous  parts  of  the  insertion  of  the  caudal  division  of  the  ental 
lamina  of  the  ectopectoraZis.  The  proximal  third  or  two  fifths  of  the 
insertion  is  fleshy,  the  rest  is  a  thin  tendon  about  1  cul  long. 
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DV.   CEFHALICA. 

§  668.  SjtLonjmj,—'*  8temo4roehiterien;'  S.  D.,  A,  II,  837 ;  pectoralia,  part  S  (in 
paH\  Miv.,  B,  147. 

Figures.— Ectal  aspect  (72,  left  side);  humeral  end,  reflected  (78) ;  insertion  area (68, 
69,70). 

General  Description. — A  thick  band,  much  widened  at  the 
stemnm ;  from  all  the  mesosternebrcBy  excepting  the  first  and  sixth 
—or  fifth  and  sixth— ^xi^  from  the  iniervening  and  terminM  7iodeSy 
to  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

Exposure. — Both  borders  have  been  exposed,  the  cephalic  by 
the  reflection  of  the  ectopectoralis^  the  caudal  by  the  reflection  of 
the  caudal  division  of  the  eTdopectoralis. 

Dissection. — ^The  humeral  end  must  be  reflected  with  great  care, 
and  the  preliminary  examination  should  be  made  with  the  tracer 
rather  than  with  the  scalpel.  Particular  pains  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  cutting  or  breaking  a  slender  tendon  which  sometimes  extends 
from  the  cephalic  border,  close  to  the  humerus,  to  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula  (Pig.  73,  Tn.  x,). 

The  ectal  fibers  of  the  muscle  cease  at  the  supraspinatuSy  and 
seem  to  be  inserted  upon  it,  but  the  coracoid  margin  of  the  latter 
muscle  may  be  dissected  up  for  1-5  mm. ;  there  will  be  exposed 
a  tendinous  continuation  of  the  entopectoralis^  which,  as  to  its 
cephalic  hal^  cannot  be  separated  farther  from  the  tendon  of  the 
mpraspinatus  without  cutting  the  tendinous  fibers. 

§  659.  Insertion. — At  the  border  of  the  overlapping  supraspi- 
natus  the  fleshy  part  of  the  present  muscle  is  replaced  by  a  tendon 
which  is  attached  to  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  trochiter,  and  along  its 
ventral  border ;  this  attachment  is  in  line  with  the  insertion  of  the 
caudal  division,  and  terminates  1-2  mm.  from  its  proximal  end. 
The  caudal  half  or  third  of  this  tendon  is  thin ;  the  rest  is  thick  and 
fused  with  the  ental  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  supraspinatus  so 
that  the  respective  areas  of  attachment  can  be  ascertained  only 
approximately.  The  latter  muscle,  however,  is  on  the  ectal  side, 
and  occupies  the  crest  and  cephalic  aspect  of  the  trochiter. 

In  addition  to  the  tendon  of  direct  insertion,  a  slender  band 
sometimes  extends  from  the  cephalic  border,  jnst  at  the  junction  of 
the  muscle  and  the  tendon,  and  is  attached  to  the  border  of  the 
ooTOMid process  between  its  tip  and  the  prominent  coracoid  lip  of 
the  glenoid  fossa.    This  tendon  probably  represents  the  coracoid 
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insertion  of  the  entire  entopectoraZis  in  some  monkeys  and— more 
commonly — ^in  man.  As  to  the  frequency  of  the  humeral  insertion 
of  the  human  M.  entopectoraliSy  see  Macalister,  Proc.  Roy.  Irish 
Acad.,  X,  142. 

M.  XIPHI-HDMERALIS. 

§  660.  Synonymy.—"  Le  Beamdehefdu  gramd  pectoral/*  S.-D.,  A,  II,  341 ;  pedaraiU, 
part  4»  Mlv.,  B,  147. 

Fig^ures. — Part  of  ectal  aspect  (72) ;  humeral  end,  reflected  (73) ;  insertion  spots  (69). 

Exposure. — By  the  reflection  of  the  other  portions  of  the  pec- 
toral mass. 

General  Description. — ^The  longest  and  most  slender  memb^ 
of  the  pectoralis  group ;  from  the  median  raphe  at  the  epigastrium 
to  the  proximal  end  of  the  Tiumerus.  The  length  of  the  cephalic 
border  is  sometimes  20  cm.,  while  the  width  at  the  middle  is  only 
4  mm. 

Dissection  and  Origin.— The  caudal  border  was  exposed  during 
the  dissection  of  the  MM.  lati&simus  and  dermo-huraerali^ ;  the 
cephalic  border  during  the  dissection  of  the  caudal  division  of  the 
M.  enUypecUyralu.    Transect  the  muscle  near  the  middle. 

In  reflecting  the  proximal  part,  note  that,  1-2  cm.  from  the 
meson,  the  loose  connective  tissue  between  it  and  the  thoracic  parie- 
tes  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  firm  tendinous  attachment  to  the  8th 
costal  cartilage  and  to  the  fascia  covering  the  M.  rectus  ;  the  mus- 
cular fibers  cease  at  about  the  same  i)oint,  and  the  thin,  wide  tendon 
is  connected  with  its  platetrope  by  a  median  raphe,  the  position  of 
which,  as  regards  the  xiphistemum,  is  quite  variable. 

§  661.  Insertion. — ^The  humeral  connections  are  complex  and 
variable.  In  passing  the  lalissimtcSj  it  is  usually  connected,  by 
tendinous  fibers,  with  the  ental  surface  of  that  muscle,  then,  indi- 
rectly, with  the  entopectoralis  and  the  other  elements  of  the  hicipiUd 
arch.  Just  beyond  this  connection  the  narrow  muscle  is  replaced 
by  a  tendon  which  usually  widens  as  it  nears  the  humerus.  In  the 
broad  sheet  so  formed  may  usually  be  detected  three  more  or  leas 
distinct  bands  with  attachments  as  follows  (Fig.  66,  71,  73) :  (A) 
upon  the  bicipital  border  of  the  trochin,  just  cephalad  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  M.  svbscapvZaris  ;  (B)  and  (O)  just  caudad  of  the  inser- 
tions of  the  cephalic  and  caudal  divisions  of  the  entopectoralis.  As 
a  whole,  therefore,  the  tendon  spans  the  bicipital  groove. 
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ARCUS  BTCIPITALIS— THE  BICIPITAL  ARCH  (Pig.  78). 

§  662.  This  name  is  given  to  the  tendinous  arch  through  which 
passes  the  M.  biceps  (Pig.  73,  75).  In  man,  normally,  the  ectopecto- 
Talis  passes  ectad  of  the  biceps^  while  entad  of  it  pass  the  tendons  of 
the  laMssimus  and  teres.  In  the  cat,  as  in  the  Mammals  generally, 
there  is  a  union  of  the  ental  with  the  ectal  muscles  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  arch  over  the  biceps.  The  ectal,  or  cephalic,  pillar  of  the 
arch  is  formed  by  the  caudal  division  of  the  erUopectoralis ;  the 
ental,  or  caudal,  pillar,  by  the  teres  and  IcUissimus,  while  the 
xipM'huTneralis  and  derrruhhumeraUs  are  connected  with  one  or  the 
other  pillar,  with  the  muscles  composing  them,  or  with  the  convex- 
ity of  the  arch  itself, 

Ezplaiiation  of  Pig.  73. — ^The  ental  aspect  of  the  muscles  about 
the  left  shoulder,  and  the  ectal  aspect  of  the  MM.  serratus  magnus 
and  leodtoT  aTigvli  scapulce. 

Preparation. — ^After  the  dissection  and  reflection  or  removal  of 
the  muscles  of  the  trapezius  and  pectoralis  groups,  and  of  the  other 
muscles  already  described  as  connecting  the  soma  with  the  arm  and 
shoulder  girdle,  the  arm  and  scapula  were  turned  dorsad. 

Certain  muscles  {scaleni)  not  described  herein  have  been  wholly 
removed  from  the  neck  and  cephalic  part  of  the  thorax,  and  of  the 
if.  ectobliquus  (abdominis)  there  is  left  little  more  than  the  first  six 
digitations.  There  are  thus  exposed  the  M.  rectus  with  its  wide, 
thin  tendon,  and  parts  of  the  costal  cartilages  7-8^  with  the  inter- 
vening MM.  intercostales. 

Bones,  etc. — Ateus  Ueipitalis,  with  its  cephalic  and  caudal  pillars  {Clm,  eephaliea  and 
eaudnliiy-The  bicipital  arch  (§  662).— This  is  seen  to  embrace  the  M.  biceps.  There  is 
eonsiderable  variety  in  the  mntual  relations  of  its  constituents.  In  the  preparation  fig- 
ared,  the  M.  latimmus  might  be  said  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  both  pillars,  and  the 
M.  dermo-humeroHs  does  not  directly  reach  the  arch  at  all. 

Cosia  and  eartiUtgo  (§§  441,  442). — The  first  rib  is  exposed  and  the  name  is  written 
thereon.  The  sternal  ends  of  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  ribs  are  seen  near  the  cut  bor- 
der of  the  Jf  eetobkquus.  The  first  costicartilage  aflfords  insertion  to  the  tendon  of  the  If. 
rectus,  and  parts  of  the  serenth  to  the  tenth  appear  between  the  margins  of  the  MM,  rectus 
and  ectotUquus  ;  elsewhere  their  position  is  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 

IHapophpsei  cervioales-^The  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebwe  (§  481). — 
These  are  numbered  1-7,  but  no  name  has  been  written  near  them.  Note  the  g^radual 
increase  hi  the  extent  of  their  bifurcation  toward  the  caudal  end  of  the  series. 

Pre  (Processus)  coraeoideus—The  coraooid  process  of  the  scapula  (fig.  48,  44,  45  A ; 
»88».400), 
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Tn,  T. — The  tendinous  dip  fiom  the  border  of  the  cephalic  ^vlri<m  of  the  M.  edtopeda- 
ralu  to  the  coracoid  proceas  (§  659). 

Trachea — ^wind{dpe  (Fig.  89). — The  transverse  lines  indicate  merely  the  general 
appearance  of  this  tube,  and  not  the  namber  of  its  rings. 

XiphuUmum  (Fig.  49,  T2,  §  426). 


Pio.  78.— Ental  Aspect  of  the  Left  Shoulder  Musclbs,  akd  Ectal  Asfbct  of 

THE    MM.  8ERRATU8-MIAQNU8  AND   LBVATOB  ANGVLI  SCAPUL.^, 


Muscles. — ^The  following  are  not  particularly  described  ;  the  numbers  placed  after  tlw 
names  designate  the  other  figures  in  which  they  appear : — 

SpUnivs  (67) ;  gtemothyroideus  (72) ;  rectus  (72) ;  eetobliquus  (72) ;  int&rcottaU*. 

Bicfpe  (§  691). — The  proximal  tendon  is  seen  passing  entad  of  the  ligament  which 
spans  the  CanaUe  bidpUalu  (Fig.  46  and  45,  B),  and  emerging  again  nearer  the  Pre.  (fff- 
eoideus  ;  it  ia  not,  however,  inserted  into  it,  but  upon  the  Tuberculum  bieipUale  (Rg.  45,  A). 

Coraeoideus  (§  668).—Only  the  eapvt  hrete  is  seen,  arising  from  the  coracoid  pioce* 
and  passing  to  the  neck  of  the  humerus.    The  caput  longum  appears  in  Fig.  75. 
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Dermo-hufMralU  (§  G29)  — A  part  of  this  is  seen  to  pass  to  tbe  ectal  aspect  of  the  M. 
laUmmus, 

EntopeetaralUy  dv.  eaudalis  (§  656). — As  in  Fig.  72,  which  was  taken  from  the  same 
preparation,  this  division  presents  a  well-marked  subdivision. 

BntopectorcUis,  dv.  csphaliea  (§  658). — Thicker  than  the  caudal  division,  this  is  inserted 
^  chiefly  upon  the  trochiter,  but  here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  a  slender  tendon  {Tn.  x.)  passes 
to  the  coracoid  process. 

Latissimus  (g  635). — ^The  ectal  aspect  was  presented  in  Fig.  66  and  67 ;  here  are  seen 
the  ental  surface  and  its  connections  with  the  areus  hieipUalis  and  the  M.  teres. 

Levator  angwdi  scapula  (§  666). — The  general  appearance  of  the  muscle  is  fairly  indi- 
cated, bat  the  removal  of  the  other  soft  parts  from  the  line  of  origin  has  given  the  proxi  - 
mal  ©nd  the  look  of  having  been  cut  off  The  proximo-cephalic  angle  also  extends  some- 
what too  far  cephalad.  The  interval  between  it  and  the  serratus  magnus  was  artificially 
produced.  The  two  moscles  are  evidently  parts  of  the  same  general  muscular  lamina,  but 
there  are  suflSdent  practical  reasons  for  treating  of  them  separately. 

SUmo-mastcidem  (§  602).— This  is  better  shown  in  Fig.  72. 

Subseapularis  (§  670). — Especially  noteworthy  are  the  appearances  of  its  continuity 
with  the  adjacent  muscles,  serratus  magnvs,  lecator  anguH  scapula,  teres  and  supraspiaa- 
tus.    Its  tendon  of  insertion  is  crossed  by  the  coraeoideus. 

Supraspinatus  (§  675). — ^Between  this  and  the  humeral  part  of  the  suhseapularis  is  the 
triangular  interval  mentioned  in  the  dissection  of  the  coraeoideus  (§  668). 

Teres  (§  680). — As  in  the  other  figures,  the  word  major  has  been  inadvertently  added* 

Xiphi-humeralis  (§  660). — The  humeral  end  is  reflected  like  the  two  divisions  of  the 
eniopeetoralis. 

Ocdpito-seapularis  (§  617). — Its  ventral  raai^n  is  seen  to  thicken  caudad. 

M.   SERRATUS  MAGNUS. 

§  664.  Synonymy. — ^The  human  serratus  magnus,  G.,  A,  402,  Q.,  A,  1, 196  ;  ** grand 
denteie"  [thoradc  portion],  S.-D.,  A,  II,  335  ;  grand  dentde,  Cli.,  A,  250  ;  great  serratus, 
Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  286 ;  serratus  magnus,  Miv.,  B,  145. 

Fi^^res. — Ectal  aspect  (73) ;  scapular  end  (75) ;  insertion  area  (48). 

Posture. — ^LatericumTbent ;  the  venter  toward  the  dissector ;  a 
block  transversely  under  the  thorax  just  caudad  of  the  elbows. 

Zbqporare. — For  the  complete  exposure  of  this  muscle  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reflect  all  the  muscles  thus  far  enumerated,  excepting  the 
siernO'Tnastaideus ;  also  to  remove  the  larger  part  of  the  thoracic 
portion  of  the  M.  ectobliqutts  "external  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen ''  (Pig.  73),  and  to  remove  or  partly  displace  the  thoracic 
portion  of  the  M.  rectus  and  some  other  muscles  upon  the  cephalic 
r^on  of  the  thorax. 

lift  the  elbow  so  that  the  brachium  rests  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  side  of  the  neck.  Dissect  out  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  thus 
exposed  between  the  shoulder  and  scapula  and  the  thorax,  then 
divide  and  reflect  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  This  will  permit 
the  whole  arm^  with  the  scapula,  to  be  turned  dorsad  so  as  to  expose 
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the  lateral  wall  of  the  thorax.  Sometimes  there  will  be  found  a 
slender  muscle  extending  from  the  muscles  covering  the  veDtral 
surface  of  the  cervical  vertebrfie  to  the  M.  teres  which  lies  along 
the  glenoid  border  of  the  scapula. 

General  Description. — ^A  thick,  trapezoidal  muscle,  from  all 
the  ribs  and  cartilages^  excepting  the  last  3  or  j^  to  the  cavdai 
three  fifths  of  the  vertefyral  border  of  the  scapula.  Its  cephalic  bor- 
der is  continuous  with  the  caudal  border  of  the  levator  anguli  scap- 
ulce^  with  which,  indeed,  it  seems  to  form  a  single  muscle.  The 
independence  of  the  two  muscles  in  man  results  from  the  absence  of 
so  much  of  the  lev.  ang.  scap.  as — ^in  the  cat — arises  from  the  last 
three  cervical  vertebrae. 

Dissection. — ^Near  the  vertebral  end  of  the  first  rib  note  the 
emergence  of  an  artery  and  nerte.  Extending  caudad  from  this 
point  note  the  slightly  raised  border  of  a  long,  flat  muscle,  one  of 
the  Scaleni  ;  divide  this  at  the  fourth  rib,  and  reflect  the  two  ends, 
to  the  9th  or  10th  costal  cartilage  and  to  the  cervical  muscles  re- 
spectively. Nearer  the  ventrimeson  lies  another,  and  wider,  ribbon- 
shaped  muscle,  tlie  rectus  th^rramSj  the  thoracic  continuation  of  the 
rectus  abdominis.  Reflect  this  muscle,  together  with  the  strong 
fascia  between  it  and  the  ventrimeson,  cephalad  as  far  as  the  Ist 
rib,  and  caudad  to  the  9th  or  10th. 

Now  turn  the  arm  ventrad  so  as  to  expose  the  ental  surface  of 
the  combined  serratus  magnus  and  levator  anguli  scapuUe.  Dis- 
sect up,  or  divide,  the  rather  dense  fascia  which  extends  from  the 
dorso-caudal  and  dorso-cephalic  borders  upon  the  neck  and  thorax. 
Lift  the  arm  from  the  thorax  so  as  to  put  the  whole  muscle  upon 
the  stretch,  and  examine  the  octal  surface  along  a  line  extending 
from  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  artery  and  nerve  above  men- 
tioned— corresponding  with  the  vertebral  attachment  of  the  first 
rib — to  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  at  or  near  the  junction 
of  its  coracoid  and  middle  thirds,  and  opposite  the  vertebral  end 
of  the  mesoscapula. 

If,  along  this  line,  runs  the  principal  branch  of  the  artery,  the 
division  of  the  entire  mass  into  a  caudal  part,  the  serratus  magnns, 
and  a  cephalic  part,  the  leoator  anguli  scapula^  can  usually  be 
made  without  cutting  many  fibers  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  bet- 
ter to  leave  the  muscles  connected.  Note,  in  either  case,  that  the 
M.  serratus  presents,  in  its  thoracic  half,  divisions  corresponding  to 
the  ribs,  while  the  other  muscle  is  continuous. 
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Divide  the  connective  tissue,  sometimes  quite  firm,  which  unites 
these  subdivisions,  and  then  transect  the  muscle  itself  along  a  curved 
Une  about  3  cm.  from  the  scapula.  For  greater  ease  of  examining 
the  attachments  of  the  subdivisions,  continue  the  interval  just  cau- 
dad  of  the  4th  rib  to  the  cut  edge  of  the  muscle.  In  reflecting  the 
two  parts  thus  formed,  note  the  x>£tssage  of  nerves  and  vessels  to 
them  from  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  muscle  is  usually  tender, 
and  the  tracer  should  be  used  rather  than  the  knife  in  clearing 
away  the  connective  tissue  at  the  attachments  of  the  subdivisions. 

§  685.  Origin. — A  line  drawn  through  all  the  origins  describes 
about  the  fifth  of  a  circle,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  1st  rib 
to  the  middle  of  the  9th  or  10th.  The  4th  subdivision  extends  almost 
directly  dorsad,  the  first  and  last  extend  dorso-caudad  and  dorso- 
cephalad  respectively,  while  the  intermediate  ones  vary  in  direction 
according  to  position. 

The  first  subdivision  arises  firom  the  1st  rib  along  nearly  or  quite 
the  whole  of  its  caudal  border ;  toward  the  sternal  end  it  is  over- 
lapped to  some  extent  by  the  attachment  of  the  scalenus  above 
mentioned ;  the  2d,  from  the  2d  costal  cartilage  1-2  mm.  from  its 
union  with  the  rib,  and  sometimes  by  a  short  tendon ;  the  3d  and 
4th,  from  similar  points  upon  their  respective  ribs  or  just  at  the 
point  of  union  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages ;  the  5th,  at  the  point  of 
janction  ;  the  6th,  7th  and  8th,  from  their  respective  ribs,  at  grad- 
ually increasing  distances  from  their  junctions ;  the  9th,  at  about 
2  cm.  from  the  junction.  The  lines  of  attachment  of  the  first  and 
the  last  coincide  very  nearly  with  the  axis  of  the  ribs  ;  those  of  the 
next  four  are  nearly  at  right  angles,  while  those  of  the  remaining 
three  are  oblique.  A  10th  subdivision,  from  the  10th  rib,  some- 
times occurs.    It  should  be  carefully  looked  for. 

Insertion. — ^The  scapular  attachment  is  continuous,  wit  in  two 
parts :  (A)  the  caudal  two  to  three  fifths  is  by  a  short  tendon  along 
the  ental  edge  of  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula ;  (B)  the 
remainder  is  by  fleshy  fibers  upon  a  triangular  area  near  the  ver- 
tebral border  of  the  subscapular  fossa,  10-15  mm.  long  and  4-8  mm. 
wide.  The  wider  end  of  this  attachment  is  opposite  the  vertebral 
end  of  the  mesoscapula,  and  is  continuous  with  the  insertion  of  the 
kvatar  angvli  scajnUce. 
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M.  LEVATOR  ANGULI  SCAPULA 

§  666.  Synonymy.— The  haman  lemtor  anguU  acapulcB,  Q,,  A,  876,  Q^  A,  1, 192; 
"grand  denteU"  [the  cervical  portion],  S.-D.,  A,  II,  835;  angulaire  de  Vomaplat,,  Ch.,  A, 
202 ;  ang'dar  mutde  of  the  scapula  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  189 ;  lemtor  angvU  scapulcB,  Mi?^  B,  145. 

Fig^ures. — ^Ectal  aspect  (73) ;  scapular  end  (75) ;  insertion  area  (48). 

Posture  and  Exposure. — These  are  the  same  as  with  the  serra- 
tus  magnus^  excepting  that  the  block  may  be  under  the  neck,  and 
the  muscles  {scaleni)  covering  the  series  of  ventral  tubercles  of  the 
diapophyses  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  (Fig.  53)  must  be  removed. 

General  Description. — ^Thick,  trapezoidal,  just  cephalad  of  the 
M.  serratus  magnus,  from  the  diapophyses  of  the  Sdr-lth  cervied 
vei'tebrcB  to  the  svbscapular  surface  of  the  scapula  close  to  the 
vertebral  border. 

Dissection. — After  the  division  of  the  serratus  magnus^  this 
forms  the  only  union  between  the  arm  and  the  trunk.  Note  its 
compactness  as  compared  with  the  muscle  just  named,  although 
sometimes  the  vertebral  end  shows  signs  of  subdivision.  Transect 
it  at  the  middle. 

§  667.  Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers  from  the  rounded  ends  of  the 
dorsal  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  all  the  cervical  verte- 
brse  excepting  the  atlas  and  axis,  and  from  the  ligaments  between 
the  tubercles.  Entad  of  the  attachment  will  be  seen  the  shining 
tendons  of  the  M.  plagio-antobliquus  ceroicalis.  The  line  of 
origin  is  about  6  cm.  long. 

Insertion. — The  scapular  attachment  is  by  fleshy  fibers  upon  a 
triangular  area  about  15  mra.  long  by  5-10  mm.  wide  (Fig.  43).  This 
area  is  continuous  with  the  area  of  insertion  of  the  serrabis  mag- 
nus^  but  the  apex  points  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  toward 
the  coracoid  border  of  the  scapula.  The  ental  surfoce  sometimes 
receives  the  insertion  of  the  occipito-scapyZaris  (§  617). 

Remark.— The  arm,  with  the  scapula  attached*  has  now  been  separated  from  the  tnmk, 
and  may  be  dissected  on  a  smaller  tray.  After  reviewing  the  insertions  of  the  masdes  au 
far  examined,  the  dissector  may  remove  them  to  within  1-2  cm.  of  their  attachment 

M.  CX)BACOIDEUS. 

§  668.  Synonymy.— The  human  eoraco4nachialis,  G..  A,  407.  Q.,  A,  I,  204 ;  "coram 
hrachiai:*  S.-D.,  A,  II,  843  ;  " coracobrachial**  Ch.,  A,  268  ;  coracohumeralis Ch.  (FL),  A, 
254 ;  eoraeo-braehialis.  Mi  v.,  B,  148. 

Figures.— Captrf  breve  (73) ;  caput  longum  (75) ;  insertion  areas  (70,  71). 
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Posture. — The  brachium  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  both 
the  scapula  and  the  antebrachium.  Place  the  arm  upon  its  cephalic 
surface,  let  the  antebrachium  and  manus  rest  against  the  rim  of  the 
tray  toward  the  dissector,  and  place  a  block  flatwise  under  the 
scapula  and  shoulder  so  that  the  brachium  forms  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  with  the  tray. 

Xbcposure. — Remove  the  fascia,  fat,  connective  tissue,  vessels 
and  nerves  upon  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  shoulder  and  brachium. 
In  doing  this,  watch  very  carefully  for  the  slender  tendon  (of  the 
capiU  longum^  Pig.  75),  which  extends,  in  some  cases,  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  brachium ;  use  the  tracer  more  than  the  knife, 
and  remove  nothing  until  sure  that  the  tendon  is  not  included. 

General  Description. — ^This  muscle  consists  of  two  parts  {capvt 
hngum  and  cp,  hreoe\  so  distinct  that,  if  they  were  larger,  they 
probably  would  be  regarded  as  two  muscles  (§  573).  They  arise 
from  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  and  are  inserted  into  the 
Tiumerus  near  its  proximal  and  distal  ends.  Both  parts  are  so 
small  as  to  be  easily  overlooked. 

Dissection. — Feel  for  the  coracoid  process  in  the  triangular  inter- 
val at  the  head  of  the  humerus  between  the  distal  ends  of  the  svb- 
scapvZaris  and  supraspinatus  (Fig  73,  75) ;  the  tip  of  the  process 
is  just  at  the  border  of  the  former  muscle  near  the  apex  of  the  inter- 
val Carefully  lift  the  border  of  the  svJbscapularis  with  the  forceps, 
and  use  the  tracer  and  scalpel  to  dissect  between  it  and  the  slender 
coracoideus.  The  latter  lies  upon  the  capsule  of  the  joint  and 
sometimes  adheres  quite  firmly  to  it 

Separate  the  connections,  when  they  exist,  with  the  tracer,  and 
divide  the  muscle  so  as  to  follow  the  course  of  the  shorter  and  more 
fleshy  part  (caput  hreoe)  from  the  coracoid  process  to  the  surgical 
neck  of  the  humerus.  The  dissection  of  the  longer  and  more  slen- 
der caput  longum  should  be  done  almost  wholly  with  the  tracer, 
and  the  delicate  tendon  should  not  be  pulled  in  tracing  it  toward 
the  distal  end  of  the  humerus. 

§  669.  Origin. — The  common  origin  of  the  two  heads  from  the 
tip  of  the  coracoid  process  is  by  a  tendon  about  1  mm.  long. 

Insertion.— The  short  head  is  inserted  by  fleshy  fibers  upon  the 
caudal  surface  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  ;  the  length  of 
the  area  of  insertion  is  approximately  equal  to  half  the  distance 
from  its  proximal  end  to  the  proximal  end  of  the  humerus,  and  the 
width  equals  half  the  length.    The  ventral  margin  of  the  area  of  its 
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insertion  is  well  defined,  bnt  the  dorsal  margin  is  in  contact  with 
the  area  of  insertion  of  the  proximal  division  of  the  internal  head  of 
the  triceps^  and  sometimes  fasciculi  cross  Ax)m  one  muscle  to  the 
other. 

The  long  head  is  more  often  absent  than  present :  it  is  not  meo- 
tioned  by  Mivart,  and  its  existence  in  the  cat  is  denied  by  Meckel 
(A,  VI,  281).  Of  the  cases  observed  by  us,  no  two  were  al&e.  The 
fleshy  portion  usually  leaves  the  short  head  at  about  its  middle, 
and  is  2-3  cm.  long.  Its  tendinous  continuation  is  sometimes  fila- 
mentary and  disappears  among  the  intermuscular  fascia;  some- 
times it  is  larger  and  divides,  one  portion  joining  the  tendon  of  the 
epitrochlearis  and  the  other  inserting  upon  the  humerus  near  the 
Fm.  epitrochleare ;  more  often  this  last  is  the  only  attachment,  but 
the  precise  point  varies  so  much  that  the  area  which  was  obser?ed 
in  one  case  is  indicated  on  Pig.  71  by  an  interrogaiion  point. 

M.  SUBSCAPTJLABIS. 

§  670.  Synonymy.— The  human  aulmapularis,  G.,  A,  404,  Q.,  A,  I,  203  ;  "  9(nt$'Mp- 
tUaire/'  S.-D.,  A,  II,  345 ;  "  souBseapulaire,"  Ch.,  A,  266 ;  mbseapularis,  Ch.  (FL),  A, 352; 
wb^captUaria,  Miv.,  B,  148. 

Figures. — Ental  aspect  (78,  75) ;  origin  area  (43)  ;  insertion  area  (70,  71). 

Posture. — ^The  same  as  for  tbe  coracoideus.  The  muscle  is 
akeady  fully  exposed. 

General  Description.— Thick,  subtriangular,  from  most  of  the 
svhscapvlar  fossa  of  the  scapula  to  the  trochin  of  the  huTnerus. 

DissecUon. — In  addition  to  the  loose  fasda  previously  removed, 
the  free  surface  of  the  subscapvZaris  is  covered  by  a  firmer  fascia 
which,  in  places,  adheres  to  the  muscle.  Complete  the  removal  of 
connective  tissue  and  fat  from  the  triangular  intervals  near  the  gle- 
noid ends  of  the  glenoid  and  coracoid  borders  of  the  muscle,  and 
between  them  and  the  supraspinatus  and  teres  respectively.  Note 
that  the  coracoid  interval  is  twice  the  length  of  the  other,  and 
extends  about  two  fifths  of  the  length  of  the  muscle. 

Manipulate  the  muscle  so  as  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  fes- 
ciculi,  and  note  that  the  central  portion  of  the  muscle  is  hidden  near 
the  glenoid  end  of  the  scapula  by  the  converging  glenoid  and  cora- 
coid portions. 

Transect  the  muscle  to  the  bone  by  an  incision  connecting  the 
two  borders  at  the  apices  of  the  intervals  above  mentioned ;  bisect 
the  vertebral  end  of  the  muscle  and  reflect  the  two  sides,  noting  the 
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extent  and  manner  of  connection  between  the  muscle  and  the  bone ; 
then  reflect  the  humeral  end,  noting  its  close  attachment  to  the  cap- 
sule of  the  shoulder  joint 

§  671.  Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers  from  the  subscapular  fossa, 
excepting:  (A)  the  oblong  area  near  the  vertebral  border  which 
gives  insertion  to  the  legator  anguli  scapulce  and  serratus  Tnagnus ; 
(B)  an  irregular  quadrilateral  area  near  the  glenoid  angle  of  the 
bone,  the  vertebral  limit  of  which  coincides  nearly  with  the  position 
of  a  vascular  foramen  about  1  cm.  from  the  lip  of  the  glenoid  fossa. 
In  addition  to  this  general  fleshy  origin  from  the  periosteum  lining 
the  subscapular  fossa,  the  muscle  has  at  least  two  lines  of  tendinous 
attachment  along  the  slight  ridges  which  converge  toward  the  gle- 
noid angle. 

Insertion. — "By  a  strong  flat  tendon  upon  the  dorsal  border  of 
the  trochin  of  the  humerus  at  the  margin  of  the  arthral  surface. 

§  672.  Ebcplanation  of  Pig.  74.— The  cephalic  (outer)  aspect 
of  the  left  brachium  and  antebrachium,  with  the  ectal  muscles  of 
the  scapular  region. 

Preparation. — ^After  examination  of  the  MM.  serratus  magnus 
and  leDdtoT  angvZi  scapyZoe^  the  arm  with  the  scapula  was  detached 
from  the  trunk  by  the  transection  of  those  muscles. 

The  spinO'delioideus  and  dcromio-deltoideus  have  been  tran- 
sected and  reflected. 

Bones,  etc — Acromion  (Pig.  44,  §  892). — As  seen  in  Fig.  67,  tlie  tip  of  this  process 
coincides  with  the  acromial  margin  of  the  M,  cuyromio-deUoideus ;  hat  the  muscle  is  here 
reflected  so  as  to  hide  it,  and  the  name  has  not  heen  connected  therewith  by  a  dotted  line. 

CapUeUum  radii  (§§  220,  410). — ^This  enlargement  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  radios  is 
shown  bat  not  named  in  Fig.  30.  Its  position  here  is  nearly  indicated  by  the  beginning 
of  the  name. 

Epieondylus  (Fig.  80,  68,  69,  71,  §  415).— The  position  is  nearly  indicated  by  the  first 
letter  of  the  name. 

(Heeranon  (Big.  80,  §  220).— This  proximal  process  of  the  ulna  forms  the  angle  of  the 
elbow. 

Troehiter  (Fig.  80,  46,  68,  §  405).— This  has  been  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  M, 
tkno-deUoideus  (Fig.  66).    By  inadvertence  it  is  marked  ee. 

Muscles. — The  foUowlng  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  connection  with  the 
figures  whose  numbers  are  placed  in  parentheses  : — 

Jkrmo-humeriUii  (66,  67,  72,  78).  §  629  ;  latissimus  (66,  67,  73,  78),  §  Cai ;  rhomboideus 
(67),  §  620 ;  supraspirKUuM  (67),  §  675  ;  teres,  "  teres  major,"  (67),  §  680. 

Aeromio-deUoideiu  (§  676)  and  spino  deltoideus  (§  674).— These  two  muscles  have  been 
transected  and  reflected.  The  name  of  the  former  is  written  across  the  scapular  end 
of  both. 
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Biceps  (§  091). ~ After  traoBection,  the  distal  part  of  this  was  left  in  place ;  the  proximil 
part  is  hidden,  but  appears  in  Fig.  75. 

Brachiaiis  (§  692).— The  somewhat  thin  ectal  margin  of  this  flexor  of  the  antebraduam 
gives  no  adequate  idea  of  its  sise  and  the  extent  of  its  origin  area  (Fig.  68). 

ExUnwr  digUorum  communis  (§  697).— 
The  origin  areas  of  this  and  of  the  ex,  minim 
(§  693)  and  ex.  ulnaris  (§  699)  are  closely 
grouped  on  the  cpicondylus,  and  their  bodies 
form  a  compact  mass. 

Extensor  {carpi)  radiaUs  langior  (§  694)  and 
ex,  radialis  brevior  (§  698). — The  name  is 
written  upon  the  body  of  the  former,  bat  tlie 
latter  is  onlj  partially  visible,  and  its  name  is 
written  along  the  side  of  the  supinator  IcnguL 

Mexor  ulnaris  (§  702).— The  name  is  writ- 
ten along  the  side  of  the  muscle. 

Meditriccps— The  "  long,  middle  or  scajjo- 
lar  head  of  the  triceps"  (§  682).— The  tendoo 
of  this  strong  muscle  is  comparativelj  small 
and  is  partly  hidden  by  the  micostalis  (here 
called  teres  minor).  The  body  of  the  muscle 
is  also  partly  hidden  by  the  cctotriceps. 

Micostcdis—*' Teres  minor"  (§  679).- hi 
the  undissected  arm  this  insignificant  muecle 
is  hidden  by  the  acromio-deltoideus  and  tpino- 
deUoideus. 

Spina  deUoideus  (§  674).— See  aeromuhdd' 
taideus  above. 

Supinator  longus  (§  690).— The  M.  of  the 
name  rests  upon  the  proximal  end  of  this  mus- 
cle, which  is  seen  to  emerge  between  the  MM. 
biceps  and  bracMalis. 

Teres  minor — Micostalis. — See  above. 


M.  SUPRASPINATUS. 

§  673.  Synonymy.— The  human  supra^ 
spinatus,  G.,  A,  405.  Q.,  A,  I,  200;  "^  svi-epi- 
neux,**  S.-D,  A,  II,  886;  "  stis-^neui,  Ch-, 
A,  265;  supraspinatus,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  251; 
supraspinatv^f  Miv.,  B,  148. 

Figures.— Ectal  aspect  (67,  74) ;  part  of 
ental  aspect  (78,  75) ;  origin  area  (44) ;  inwr- 
tion  area  (63,  69,  70). 


Fig.  74.— The  Cephalic  Aspect  op  the 
Left  Arm,  with  the  Ectal  Mus- 
cles OF  THE  Scapula. 


Posture.— Similar  to  that  for  the  dissection  of  the  subscapnlariSj 
excepting  that  the  arm  should  rest  upon  the  caudal  (inner)  side, 
and  the  mesoscapula  should  be  toward  the  observer. 

Dissection. — Note  that  the  ectal  surface  of  the  muscle  is  cot- 
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ered  by  a  firm  fascia,  whicli  is  closely  attached  along  the  border  of 
the  mesoscapula  and  the  coracoid  border  of  the  scapula  excepting 
where  it  was  separated  from  the  svbscapvlaris.  Divide  these 
attachments,  cutting  from  the  glenoid  angle  of  the  scapula  toward 
the  vertebral  border,  then  transect  the  muscle  at  its  middle,  and 
reflect  both  parts ;  the  proximal  part  may  be  wholly  removed. 

Origin. — 'Rj  fleshy  fibers  from  the  whole  supraspinous  fossa, 
and,  by  the  ectal  fascia,  from  the  coracoid  border  of  the  scapula 
and  mesoscapula. 

Insertion. — ^The  muscle  passes  over  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder 
joint  with  but  slight  adhesions  thereto,  and  ends  in  a  short,  thick 
tendon  which  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  trochiter.  Between  the 
trochiter  and  the  tip  of  the  acromion  process,  the  body  of  the  mus- 
cle is  closely  attached  to  the  border  of  the  a(^(ymio-deltoid€U%.  The 
distal  cm.  of  the  other— the  coracoid — border  is  connected  with  the 
insertion  of  the  cephalic  division  of  the  entopectoralis^  as  described 
under  that  muscle  (§  668). 

M.   SPINO-DELTOIDEUS. 

§  C74.  Synonymy. — The  spinal,  or  mesoscapular,  part  of  the  human  deltoideua,  G.,  A, 
404,  Q.,  A,  1, 199 ;  "  deUo^iwd;*  S.-D.,  A,  II,  388 ;  part  of  -  long  abdueteur  du  brag,"  Ch., 
A,  263 ;  part  of  the  long  abductor  of  tJie  arm,  or  scapular  portion  of  the  deltoid,  Ch.  (Fl.), 
A,  249 ;  part  of  deltoid,  Miv.,  B,  147. 

Figures.— Ectal  aspect  (66,  67) ;  reflected  (74) ;  origin  area  (44)  insertion  area  (68). 

Posture. — ^Let  the  arm  rest  upon  its  caudal  surface  on  the  flat 
side  of  a  block,  with  the  elbow  toward  the  dissector.  The  scapula 
may  be  permitted,  at  times,  to  hang  over  the  end  of  the  block,  so 
as  to  render  the  muscle  tense. 

Exposure. — Remove  the  skin  upon  the  cephalic  surface  of  the 
brachium  to  the  junction  of  its  middle  and  distal  thirds.  Remove 
the  firm  fascia  covering  the  cephalic  side  of  the  shoulder. 

General  Description. — ^Thin,  apparently  subtriangular,  but 
really  trai)ezoidal ;  from  the  Tnesoscapula  and  metacromion  to  the 
deltoid  ridge  (Pig.  46,  68,  69),  on  the  proximal  half  of  the  cephalic 
surface  of  the  humerus. 

Dissection. — ^The  dorsal  border  forms  a  nearly  direct  line  be- 
tween the  tuberosity  of  the  mesoscapula  and  the  humerus  at  the 
junction  of  the  proximal  and  middle  thirds.  Lift  it  at  its  middle, 
where  it  crosses  the  angle  formed  between  the  muscles  upon  the 
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glenoid  border  of  the  scapula  and  the  dorsal  border  of  the  bm^ 
chinm.  Here  it  is  easily  separated  from  the  subjacent  muscles,  but 
nearer  both  ends  it  adheres  very  closely.  Dissect  the  muscle  up 
toward  the  tip  of  the  metacromion.  Lift  the  overlapping  border  of 
the  (uyrcmiio-ddloideus,  which  lies  just  ventrad  of  it  near  the  hu- 
merus. At  the  side  of  the  metacromion  toward  the  tip  of  the  acro- 
mion will  be  exposed  the  short,  free,  ventral  border  of  the  muscle. 
Connect  the  two  borders  and  reflect  the  ends.  In  reflecting  the 
scapular  part,  avoid  cutting  into  the  subjacent  infraspinatus^  some 
fibers  of  which  take  their  origin  from  the  ental  surface  of  the  spim- 
deUoideus.  The  humeral  end  passes  entad  of  the  dcromio^ltou 
deTiSy  most  of  the  fibers  of  which  are  inserted  upon  its  ectal  surface. 

§  675.  Origin. — By  short  tendinous  fibers  along  the  infraspinous 
border  of  the  mesoscapula  and  metacromion,  from  the  tuberosity 
of  the  former  to  the  glenoid  angle  of  the  latter,  and  from  a  tendinous 
raphe  between  this  muscle  and  the  acromio-trapezius. 

Insertion. — By  a  tendon  1-1.5  cm.  long  upon  the  deltoid  ridge 
of  the  humerus ;  this  extends  obliquely  distad  along  the  proximal 
half  of  the  shaft  from  the  middle  of  the  cephalic  surface  to  the  ven- 
tral border.  The  ectal  surface  of  the  tendon  is  wholly  covered  hy 
the  dCTomio-trapeziTis^  and  the  line  of  insertion  is  nearly  parallel 
with  that  of  the  insertion  of  the  ectal  lamina  of  the  ectopectaralis. 

M.   ACROMIO-DELTOIDEUS. 

§  676.  Synonymy.— The  acromial,  or  intermediate,  part  of  the  human  tUUcideut,  Q., 
A,  404.  Q. ,  A,  1, 139 ;  "  delto-acromial,"  S.-D.,  A.  II,  338 ;  part  of  the  "  hng  abdueUur  iu 
bras"  C'h.,  A,  263 ;  part  of  the  long  abductor  of  the  arm,  or  scapular  portion  of  the  ddtmi^ 
Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  249 ;  part  of  deltoid,  Miv.,  B,  147. 

Figures,  Posture  and  Exposure. — ^As  with  the  M.  spiruhdd- 
toidetis. 

General  Description. — A  short  band,  from  the  acromion  to  the 
deltoid  ridge  of  the  humerus. 

Dissection. — The  dorsal— and  longer— border  was  lifted  in  order 
f  to  expose  the  tendon  of  the  spino-deUoideus.  The  shorter— or  ven- 
tral—border may  be  traced  from  the  tip  of  the  acromion  to  a  point 
near  the  proximal  end  of  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  same  ransde, 
and  forms  the  dorsal  limit  of  the  subcutaneous  area  of  the  trochiter 
(marked  ce  in  Fig.  74). 

§  677.  Origin.— By  short  tendinous  fibers  along  the  infraspinons 
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border  of  the  acromion^  and  the  contiguous  border  of  the  metacro- 
mion  to  near  the  tip  of  the  latter. 

Iiisertion. — ^Most  of  the  fibers  seem  to  terminate  upon  the  ectal 
surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  spinO'delioideus^  but  the  ectal  layers, 
especially  at  the  borders  of  the  muscle,  are  connected  with  the  bone 
by  a  thin,  tendinous  sheet,  which  is  attached  along  a  shorter  and 
straighter  line  than  that  of  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  just  named 
and  between  it  and  the  insertion  of  the  ectal  layer  of  the  ectopecto- 
Talis.  The  proximal  end  of  the  line  of  insertion  is  3-4  mm.  ventrad 
and  distad  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  spina- 
deUoideus. 

M.   INFRASPINATUS. 

§  678.  Synonymy.— The  human  infraspinatus,  G.,  A,  405,  Q.,  A,  I,  200;  "  90U8-epi- 
neux,"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  844 ;  ** satu-Spineux"  Ch.,  A,  265  ;  supraspinatus,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  261 ; 
infraspinatus.  Mi  v.,  B,  148. 

Figures. — Ectal  aspect  (67,  74) ;  oT\0n  area  (44) ;  insertion  area  (68). 

Fortore. — ^As  for  the  M.  supraspiTiatus. 

Exposure. — ^By  the  reflection  of  the  MM.  spiTW-trapezius^  leoa- 
tor  claviculcBy  spino-deltoideus  and  acromiO'deltoideus. 

General  Description. — ^Prom  the  infraspinous  fossa  to  the 
Fossa  trocTiiteriana  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  45,  B). 

Dissection. — The  rounded  mesoscapular  border  may  be  seen 
between  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  metacromion,  where  it  is 
overarched  by  the  acromion.  The  border  is,  for  the  most  part,  in 
close  contact  with  the  small  micosfMis^  but  close  to  the  humerus 
is  an  interval  fiUed  by  connective  tissue.  Follow  this  interval 
nearly  to  a  point  opposite  the  metacromion,  and  then  divide  the 
infraspinatus. 

In  reflecting  the  humeral  part,  note  a  synovial  bursa  between 
the  tendon  and  the  dorsal  slope  of  the  fossa  of  insertion.  The  scap- 
ular half  separates  readily  from  the  micostalis  (marked  teres  minor 
upon  the  figures),  but  from  the  teres^  nearer  the  vertebral  end  of  the 
scapula,  it  can  be  separated  only  by  cutting  fibers. 

Origin. — ^By  fleshy  fibere  from  the  entire  supraspinous  fossa,  and 
by  short,  tendinous  fibers  from  the  raphe  between  it  and  the  teres. 

Insertion. — By  a  strong  tendon  into  the  ventral  half  of  a  depression 
{Fs.  trochiteriana,  §  404)  upon  the  cephalic  aspect  of  the  trochiter. 
The  proximal  end  of  the  insertion  is  almost  in  contact  with  the  attach- 
ment of  the  supraspinatus  w^n  the  crest  of  the  trochiter.  The 
17 
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insertion  of  the  cephalic  division  of  the  ental  lamina  of  the  efido- 
pectoralis  extends  just  dorsad  from  this  depression,  and  the  Tuber- 
cvlum  micostaZe  is  just  distad  of  it. 

M.  MICX)STALIS. 

§  679.  Synonymy.— The  human  teres  minor,  G.,  A,  406,  Q.,  A,  I,  201 ;  "mfooite/,- 
8.-D.,  A,  II,  845 ;  ''  court  abdueteur  du  brae,  ou  petit  rond,"  Ch.,  A,  265 ;  ehoH  dbdvdor  tf 
the  arm,  or  teree  minor,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  250  ;  teres  minor,  Miv.,  B,  148. 

Figures. — Ectal  aspect  (74,  where  the  muscle  has  its  more  common  name  teres  miner); 
origin  area  (43) ;  insertion  area  (68). 

Posture.— As  for  the  M.  infrcLspinatus  (§  678). 

Ezporare.— By  the  reflection  of  the  M.  ivfraspinatus. 

General  Description. — Small,  from  part  of  the  glenoid  'border 
of  the  scapula  to  the  TnJberculum  micostale  (Fig.  68). 

Dissection. — The  mesoscapular  border  was  exposed  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  ivfraspinaius.  The  opposite  border  is  nearly  in  line 
with  the  glenoid  border  of  the  scapnla,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remove  some  connective  tissue  between  it  and  the  oblique  border  of 
the  ectotriceps^  and  to  dissect  up  the  muscle  from  the  mediiricepSy 
to  which  it  adheres  somewhat  closely.  In  reflecting,  note  the  close, 
attachment  of  the  ental  surface  to  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder  jcnnt 

Origin. — By  a  sheet  of  tendinous  fibere  from  the  glenoid  border 
of  the  scapula,  beginning  about  one  fifth  of  the  length  of  the  border 
from  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  ending  at  its  middle. 

Insertion. — By  a  very  short  tendon  upon  the  Tbcl.  micostale  on 
the  cephalic  aspect  of  the  trochiter. 

M.   TERES. 

§  680.  Synonymy.— The  human  teres  major,  G.,  A,  406,  Q.,  A,  I,  202  ;  -  tores,*"  S-D., 
A,  II,  839 ;  "  abdueteur  du  bras,  ou  grand  rond,**  Ch.,  A,  267 ;  abductor  of  the  arm,  or  tere$ 
major,  Ch.  (Fl.).  A,  258 ;  teres  major,  Miv..  B,  148. 

Figures. — Ectal  aspect  (66,  67,  74);  ental  aspect  (75) ;  origin  area  (43);  insertion  area 
(69.  70). 

Posture.— The  same  as  for  the  M.  suhscapvlaris. 

Exposure. —If  the  bicipital  arch  has  not  been  divided,  it  must 
be  now ;  the  brachial  artery  and  nerves  accompanying  it  mnst  be 
removed,  and  the  body  of  the  M,  biceps  pushed  ventrad. 

General  Description. — A  thick  band ;  from  the  glenoid  border 
of  the  scapula  to  the  verdral  surface  of  the  humerus^  a  little  distad 
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of  its  head ;  associated  at  its  origin  with  the  svbscapvlaris^  and  at 
its  insertion  with  the  latissimus. 

Dissection.— Both  borders  of  the  muscle  have  been  indicated 
during  the  examination  of  the  svJbscwpularis  and  latissimus.  Con- 
nect them  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  M.  teres  with  the  last  named 
muscle.  The  scapular  parii  of  the  muscle  may  be  dissected  from  its 
attachment  along  the  border  of  the  scapula,  but  the  humeral  pari: — 
together  with  the  humeral  part  of  the  latissimus — can  be  reflected 
with  ease. 

Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers,  from  all  but  the  glenoid  sixth  of  a 
shallow  groove  along  the  glenoid  border  of  the  scapula ;  this  groove 
intervenes  between  the  true  glenoid  border  and  the  marked  ridge 
upon  the  subscapular  surface  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  it  at 
a  distance  of  4-5  mm.  It  arises  also  from  the  aponeurotic  septum 
between  it  and  the  suhscapvZaris. 

Insertion. — This  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the 
M.  latissimus  (§  636). 

M.   EPITROCHLEARIS. 

g  691.  Syiion3rmy.— -The  dorw-epitrochUen  of  monkeys,  and,  by  exception,  of  man,  Q., 
A,  1, 307 ;  "  trieeps-inteme/*  S.-D.,  A,  II,  848;  dorso-epUroehlear,  Miv.,  A,  187. 

Figures.— Bcial  aspect  (72,  left  side) ;  distal  end,  reflected  (72,  right  side) ;  both 
ends  (75). 

Posture. — Let  the  arm  rest  npon  its  cephalic  snrface,  with  the 
olecranon  and  the  gleno-vertebral  angle  of  the  scapnla  toward  the 
dissector.  The  mnscle  was  exposed  during  the  dissection  of  the 
peeto-antebrdchicUis  and  clavo-deUaideus. 

Oeneral  Description. — A  thin  ribbon,  from  the  vertebral  bor- 
der of  the  latissimus  to  the  caudal  border  of  the  olecranon  process 
of  the  ulna. 

Dissection.— The  ventral  border  was  indicated  in  the  dissection 
of  the  pecto^ntebrachialis  ;  the  dorsal  border  may  be  seen  if  the 
latissimus  is  drawn  toward  the  head  of  the  humerus.  Both  borders 
should  be  freed  from  connective  tissue  and  thin  fascia ;  then  the 
muscle  may  be  divided  at  its  middle. 

Origin. — ^Variable  and  ill  defined.  By  fleshy  fibers  from  the 
ventral  border  of  the  latissimus^  just  opposite  the  oblique  line  of 
union  of  the  latter  muscle  with  the  teres,  and  close  to  the  place  of 
reception  of  the  dermo-JiumeraZis  ;  occasionally  some  of  the  fibers 
arise  from  the  latter  muscle. 
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Insertioii. — At  the  epUrochlea  the  fleshy  fibers  are  replaced  by 
a  thin  tendon  which  really  forms  part  of  the  general  antebrachial 
fascia,  and  is  continuous  with  the  tendons  of  the  pecto-antebrachu 
alls  ;  so  much  of  the  fascia  as  belongs  to  this  muscle  is  attached 
along  the  proximal  10-15  mm.  of  the  caudal  border  of  the  triangular 
subcutaneous  area  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  olecranon. 

M.  MEDITRICEPS. 

§  682.  Synonymy. — The  haman  middle  or  seaptUar  head  of  the  triceps,  G.,  A,  400,  Q., 
A,  I,  207  ;  ** bieeps-moyen"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  348 ;  "  long  extemeur  et  gro%  ^etenseur  de  ratant 
bras"  Ch.,  A,  273  ;  the  long  and  large  exUneor  of  the  forearm,  Ch.  (FL),  A,  258;  9emd 
paH  of  the  trieepe,  Miv.,  B,  140. 

Figures.— Cephalic  aspect  (66,  67,  74) ;  caudal  aspect  (72,  75) ;  origin  area  (43). 

Posture. — At  first  the  arm  should  rest  upon  its  cephalic  side, 
but  the  posture  must  be  changed  several  times  during  the  dissection. 

Exposure. — By  the  reflection  of  the  MM.  latissimTis,  teres  and 
epitrochlearis. 

General  Description. — ^Prismatic,  from  the  glenoid  third  of  the 
glenoid  border  of  the  scapula  to  the  olecranon. 

Dissection. — At  the  middle  of  its  length  the  ventral  border  of 
the  muscle  is  indicated  by  the  large  Tierve  which  lies  between  it  and 
the  M.  entotriceps.  Let  the  scapula  be  flexed  upon  the  brachiom 
so  as  to  relax  the  muscle,  and  dissect  from  the  caudal  toward  the 
cephalic  border  along  its  entire  length,  as  far  as  the  epitrochlea. 

The  cephalic  surface  is  readily  separable  from  the  ectotriceps  in 
its  proximal  fourth ;  but  for  the  rest  of  its  length  it  is  united  with 
the  dorsal  border  of  that  muscle  by  a  strong  fascia.  In  reflecting 
the  distal  part,  note  the  close  union  of  both  borders  of  the  muscle 
in  its  distal  5  mm.,  and  the  presence  of  a  synovial  sack  over  the 
bifid  tip  of  the  olecranon. 

Origin. — By  a  short  tendon,  the  outline  of  the  section  of  which 
is  wedge-shaped,  the  base  toward  the  glenoid  end  of  the  scapula 
and  the  apex  toward  the  gleno- vertebral  angle.  The  line  of  origin 
occupies  nearly  the  glenoid  third  of  the  glenoid  border,  beginning 
about  1  mm.  from  the  glenoid  fossa. 

1  Insertion. — By  a  short  tendon  upon  the  rounded  tuberosity 
which  forms  the  dorsal  angle  of  the  olecranon ;  the  ventral  border 
of  the  tubercle  is  indicated  by  a  slight  transverse  farrow. 

§  683.  Explanation  of  Pig.  76,— The  muscles  on  the  caudal 
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aspect  of  the  brachmm  and  antebraehium,  and  the  ental  aspect  of 
the  scapula. 

Preparation. — ^The  cephalic  (outer)  aspect  of  the  same  arm  is 
shown  in  Fig.  76.  The  caudal  aspect  of  the  scapular  region  is  also 
represented  in  Pig.  73,  but  the  position  of  the  whole  limb  is  there 
reversed.  The  serratus  magnus  and  levator  anguli  scapulce  have 
been  transected  a  little  nearer  the  scapula  than  the  rhomboideus^ 
which  appears  ectad  of  them.  The  bicipital  arch  has  been  divided, 
and  the  biceps  and  ^pUrochlearis  transected  and  reflected  so  as  to 
expose  the  cara/mdeus  and  erdotriceps.  The  muscles  on  the  caudal 
and  ventral  aspect  of  the  antebrachium  have  been  merely  freed 
from  fat  and  fascia. 

Bones,  etc. — Antebraehiam — ^the  forearm;  braMum—iAke  upper  arm  or  proximal 
Begment  of  the  arm. 

Fm,  {Foramen)  epitroehleare  (Fig,  48,  §  417). — A  part  of  its  ventral  orifice  is  covered  by 
the  humeral  end  of  the  M.  entotrieeps,  dv,  brecis. 

Humerus  (Fig.  45,  46,  68-71,  §  407).— Most  of  the  caudal  aspect  of  this  bone  is  exposed ; 
the  trochin  appears  at  the  proximal  end. 

Olecranon  (Fig.  30,  §  220). — The  prominence  of  the  elbow. 

Pre,  {Proeewus)  coraeaideus— The  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  (Fig.  48,  44.  4J5,  A, 
g  400). — In  the  shaded  space  between  the  supraspinatua  and  subscapularis  projects  the  tip 
of  this  process.  Connected  therewith  are  the  origin  tendon  of  the  eoracoideus  and  the 
tendinous  slip  from  the  insertion  tendon  of  the  eniapectoraUs,  dv.  eephaliea. 

Muscles. — The  following  have  been  safficientlj  described  elsewhere,  and  in  the  expla- 
nations of  the  fiprnres  whose  nnmbers  are  placed  in  parentheses : — 

Zatisdmus  (67),  §  636 ;  suhseapvlaru  (73),  §  670  ;  aupraspinatus  (67, 73X  §  675 ;  mpina- 
tar  lofiffus  (74),  §  690. 

Bieep»  (§  694).~The  distal  end  is  seen  to  pass  to  the  ulna  between  the  proximal  ends 
of  the  two  groups  of  muscles  lying  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  antebrachiam:  tike  JUxores, 
including  the  pronator  teres,  and  the  extensores,  including  the  supinator  longus  (see  §  695). 
The  tendon  of  origin  passes  entad  of  and  through  the  CanaUs  bidpitalis  to  the  Tbd.  bielpi- 
tale  (Fig.  45,  A)  of  the  scapula,  but  in  this  figure  it  has  the  appearance  of  continuity  ^vith 
the  slip  from  the  entopeetoralis  to  the  Pre.  eoraeoideus. 

Bretehicdis  (§  692).— Only  a  portion  is  seen  between  the  MM.  pronator  and  eetopeetoralis, 

Coraeoideus  (§  668). — The  caput  breve  has  been  shown  in  Fig.  73,  and  appears  here 
passing  cephalad  of  (behind)  the  insertion  tendon  of  the  MM.  teres  and  UUissimus.  The 
eapvt  Umgum  is  seen  to  pass  caudad  of  the  same  tendon,  to  become  a  very  slender,  thread- 
like tendon,  and  to  become  attached  to  the  ventral  margin  of  the  Fm.  epitroehleare, 

Eetopeetoralis,  Im.  entalis,  dv.  eandalis  (§  658).— The  remnant  of  muscle  so  named  e\i- 
dently  includes  also  part  of  the  caudal  division  of  the  entopeetoralis. 

Entopeetoralis  (§  658).— The  name  begins  near  the  insertion  tendon  of  the  cephalie 
dMtwn. 

Entotrieeps,  dv.  brevis  (§  688).— This  is  not  only  the  shortest  division  of  the  entotrieeps, 
bnt  forms  a  very  different  angle  with  both  the  humerus  and  the  olecranon. 

Entotrieeps,  dv.  caudalis  (§  687) ;  dv,  eephaliea  (§  689) :  dv.  intermedia  (§  686).— The 
xelaUve  positions  of  these  three  divisions  of  the  entotrieeps  are  more  clearly  shown  upon 
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Fig.  71,  where  their  origin  areas  are  seen  to  be  respectively  intermediate,  distal  and  prm- 
mat.  It  sboald  be  remembered  that  the  names  here  applied  to  them  are  merely  provisiom]. 
Bpitrochlearis  (§  681).— The  proximal  end  is  in  position  ;  the  distal  tendon  has  been 
reflected  ;  the  tendons  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  peeto-antelfracMalis  (§§  645-^47,  Fig.  73), 
with  which  it  is  aasuciated,  have  been  removed. 

Extensor  (carpi)  radiatie  hreciar  (%  C96); 
ex.  rod,  longwr  (§  eC4).— ITie  former  of 
these  two  associated  muscles  was  but  par- 
tially visible  in  Fig.  74. 

Nexor  {digUorum)  communis  ectalii.-- 
This  represents  the  common  flexor  of  the 
digits  which,  in  Anthropotomy,  is  called  svh- 
limis,  stiperficialis  or  perforatus.  It  is  not 
particularly  described  herein. 

flexor  {carpi)  radiaUs  (§  702). — The  din- 
sion  of  the  insertion  tendon  described  bj 
Straus-Durckheim  does  not  appear  in  tliis 
figure. 

Latissimus  (§  685). — After  the  division 
of  the  bicipital  arch,  the  parts  immediatelj 
concerned  in  its  formation  were  removed. 
The  figure  shows  the  intimate  association 
f  the  distal  ends  of  the  latinsimus  and  teres, 
and  the  origin  of  the  epUrocJiUaris  from  the 
octal  aspect  of  the  former  near  its  ventral 
margin. 

Levator  anguU  scapvler  (§  666). — As  shown 
in  Fig.  43  and  73,  the  origins  of  this  and  of 
the  serratus  magnvs  are  practically  contin- 
uous. 

MedUrieeps  (§  682).— The  cephalic  aspect 
of  the  proximal  end  appears  in  Fig.  74. 

Rhcmboideus  (§  820).— The  scapular  end 
of  this  muscle  is  seen  to  be  coextensive  with 
the  scapular  ends  of  the  serratus  magnus 
and  levator  anffuli  seapulee,  but,  as  shown 
upon  Fig.  43  and  44,  the  insertion  area  is 
partly  upon  the  ental  and  partly  upon  the 
ectal  aspect  of  the  vertebral  marg^  of  the 
bone. 

Serratus  magnv0  (§  664). — See  lev.  ang. 
seap.f  above. 

Teres  (§  680).— As  stated  elsewhere,  the 
word  mqjor  is  superfluous.  The  figure  well 
shows  the  passage  of  the  combined  tendons 
of  this  muscle  and  the  latissimus  between  the  two  heads  of  the  coracoideus. 


Fig.  75.— The  Muscles  upon  the  Ental 
Aspect  op  the  Scapula  and  the 
Caudal  Aspect  op   the   Bkachium 
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M.   ECTOTRICEPS. 

§  684  Synonymy.— The  eaaemal  head  of  the  human  trieeps,  G.,  A,  400,  Q.,  A,  1, 207 ; 
''triceps  tsOerne"  S.-D.,  A  II,  347 ;  ** court  extenseur  de  Vavant  bras;*  Ch.,  A,  273  ;  »hart 
,  exUn$or  of  Vte  forearm,  Ch.  (Fl),  A,  259  ;  firH  dimmon  of  the  tiieepe.  Mi  v.,  B,  149. 
'       Figures.— Ectal  aspect  (66.  67,  74) ;  ori^  aroa  (71). 

Posture. — ^The  arm  may  rest  upon  the  shonlder  and  wrist,  the 
elbow  looking  upward,  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  brachium  toward 
the  dissector,  and  the  antebrachium  leaning  against  a  block. 

Exposure. — ^The  muscle  is  subcutaneous  in  its  whole  length,  and 
was  exposed  in  removing  the  skin  irom  the  cephalic  aspect  of  the 
brachium. 

Gfreneral  Description. — ^A  flattened  fusiform  mass,  from  the 
proximal  part  of  the  deltoid  ridge  of  the  humerus  to  the  cephalic 
aspect  of  the  olecrauon. 

Dissection. — ^The  dorsal  border  was  cut  from  the  cephalic  border 
of  the  medilricepBy  and  the  whole  muscle  is  attached  to  the  subja- 
cent muscles  only  by  connective  tissue ;  an  artery  enters  its  ental 
surface  a  little  proximad  of  the  middle  of  the  length,  and  must  be 
divided.  The  ventral  border  is  attached  to  the  hrachialis  upon  the 
cephalic  side  of  the  arm  by  a  strong  fascia,  but  at  the  middle  of  the 
muscle  it  is  thinner  than  elsewhere,  and  may  be  cut  first.  Then 
transect  the  muscle  and  reflect  it,  dividing  the  fascia  between  its 
ventral  border  and  the  adjacent  parts. 

Origin. — By  a  thin  tendon  from  the  proximal  part  of  the  deltoid 
ridge  and  from  the  dorso-cephalic  aspect  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus. 
The  line  of  attachment  is  curved  so  as  to  pass  ventrad  of  the  tuber- 
cle for  the  insertion  of  the  micostaUs^  and  dorsad  of  the  origin  of 
the  middle  division  of  the  entotriceps^  some  fibers  of  which  seem  to 
spring  from  the  tendon  of  the  ectotriceps.  The  line  begins  about 
6  mm.  proximad  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  line  of  insertion  of  the 
spinO'deUoideus. 

Insertion. — The  proper  tendon  is  5  mm.  wide  at  its  attachment 
to  the  cephalic  border  of  the  olecranon,  but  the  distal  half  of  the 
ventral  border  of  the  muscle  is  so  firmly  connected  to  the  brachial 
and  antebrachial  fascia  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  a  general  inser- 
tion upon  the  region  about  the  elbow. 

M.   ENTOTRICEPS. 

%  685.  Remark. — The  remaining  extensors  of  the  antebrachium  are  not  easv  to 
homologize  with  the  parts  of  the  human  triceps,  anconeus  and  suhaneoneus;  the  names 
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here  given  to  them  are  provisioDal  and  descriptiye  rather  than  deeignatory.    Thej  readfly 
separate,  and  no  special  directions  for  dissection  are  required. 

DY.  INTERMEDIiL 

§  686.   Synotijmy.— Straus-Doickheim  (A,  II,  850)  calls  this  **  le  premier  ehff  di 
Vancane  mayen  " ;  Mivart  describes  it  as  the  fourth  4im$io9i  ofthetrieepi  (B,  148). 
Figures.  —In  part  (75) ;  origin  area  (68,  71). 

Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  surreal 
neck  of  the  humerus,  and  from  the  proximal  part  of  the  ehaft. 
Sometimes  the  attachment  extends  upon  the  arthral  capsule.  The 
length  of  the  area  of  origin  equals  about  one  sixth  of  the  length  of 
the  humerus.  Its  caudal  border  is  encroached  upon  by  the  area 
of  insertion  of  the  M.  coracoideus^  ca/put  hrevej  but  the  cephalic 
border  is  rounded,  and  embraced  by  the  line  of  origin  of  the  M. 
ectotriceps.  The  triangular  apc^x  of  the  area  lies  between  the  ori- 
gins of  the  caudal  division  next  to  be  described  and  the  M.  brachi- 
aXis.  The  ventral  border  is  indicated  by  the  braehial  ctrtery  and 
median  nerve  which  lie  between  it  and  the  dv.  cavdaZis. 

Insertion.  —At  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  distal  thirds  of 
the  humerus  the  muscle  ends  in  a  slender,  flat  tendon  which  widens 
slightly  as  it  nears  the  elbow,  rests  in  the  furrow  at  the  proximal 
end  of  the  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  oblique  ridge  which  forms 
the  dorsal  limit  of  the  furrow,  thus  slightly  ventrad  of  the  ridge  of 
insertion  of  the  meditriceps.  Between  the  tendon  and  the  floor  of 
the  furrow  is  a  synovial  capsule. 

DV.  CAUDALIB. 

§  687.  Synonymy.— Called  by  S.-D.  (A,  II,  860)  " le  $econd  ehefde  VaneofU  moyen"; 
it  is  the  tJwrd  divmon  of  Mivart  (B,  149). 

Figures.— Candal  aspect  (75) ;  origin  area  (70,  71). 

Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers  from  a  subtriangular  area,  a  little 
proximad  of  the  middle  of  the  dorso-caudal  aspect  of  the  humerus. 
The  length  of  the  area  equals  about  one  sixth  of  the  length  of  the 
bone.  Its  SLpex  points  proximad,  and  is  almost  continuous  with 
the  apex  of  the  origin  area  of  the  Ih,  intermedia. 

Along  the  caudal  border  of  the  distal  part  of  the  muscle  runs 
the  ulnar  nerve  ;  the  A.  hrachialis  and  N.  Toedius  cross  the  dorsal 
border  at  about  the  junction  of  the  proximal  and  middle  thirds. 

Insertion. — By  short,  tendinous  fibers  upon  the  caudal  border 
of  the  ventral  asi)ect  of  the  olecranon  as  far  as  the  lip  of  the  greater 
sigmoid  notch  (Pig.  30). 
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DY.  BUB  V  IB. 

%  68a  Synonymy.— The  OMoni  interne  of  S.-D.,  A,  II,  851 ;  the  jyth  dwUion  of  the 
triceps,  Mivart,  B,  149. 

Figures. — ^Eotal  aspect  (75) ;  oiigin  area  (70,  71> 

Origin. — By  fleshy  or  short  tendinous  fibers  from  the  ectal  sur- 
face of  the  osseous  bar  which  encloses  the  Foramen  epitrocTUeare, 
as  feir  as  the  origin  area  of  \he  pronator  teres  upon  the  epitrochlea. 

Insertion. — ^By  fleshy  fibers  into  the  caudal  border  of  the  olecra- 
non, just  distad  of  the  furrow  for  the  insertion  of  the  rneditriceps. 

DY.  CBFHALICA« 

%  6S9.   Synonymy.— The  aneoni  exteme,  S.-D.,  A,  II»  350 ;  the  anconeus.  Mi  v.,  B,  149. 
Figures. — Indistinctly  (75) ;  origin  area  (71). 

Exposure. — The  strong  fascia  upon  the  cephalic  surfSEtce  of  the 
elbow  must  be  removed. 

Origin. — ^By  fleshy  fibers  from  the  elongated  triangular  surface 
upon  the  distal  half  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  humeral  shaft. 
The  cephalic  limit  of  the  area  is  indicated  by  the  prominent  ridge 
which  extends  obliquely  distad  from  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  sui- 
fece  to  the  epicondyle.  The  caudal  border  extends  more  nearly  in 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  bone. 

Insertion. — ^By  fieshy  fibers  upon  the  cephalic  side  of  the  olecra- 
non, from  the  insertion  of  the  middle  division  to  a  point  opposite 
the  distal  lip  of  the  greater  sigTnoid  notchy  which  is  just  distad  of 
the  epicondyle.    The  insertion  area  is  about  2  cm.  long. 

The  ental  sur&ce  of  the  muscle  is  attached  to  the  capsule  of  the 
elbow  joint,  but  its  thickness  indicates  that  it  serves  some  other 
purpose  than  that  suggested  by  Straus-Durckheim,  namely,  to  keep 
the  capsule  tense. 

M.   SUPINATOR  LONGUS. 

§  090.  Synonymy.— The  human  supinator  longus,  G.,  A,  415,  Q.,  A,  I,  216;  ^'Umg 
supinateur"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  866 ;  *'  long  supinateur;*  Ch.,  A,  289 ;  long  supinator,  Ch.  (FI.), 
A,  272 ;  supinator  longus.  Mi  v..  A,  161. 

Figures. — Cephalic  aspect  (74) ;  caudal  aspect  (76) ;  origin  line  (71). 

Posture. — ^The  arm  may  rest  upon  the  caudal  surface  most  of 
the  time,  but  must  be  held  in  various  positions  at  different  stages 
of  the  dissection. 

Expoeure. — ^Divide  the  skin  and  the  ectal  fascia  from  the  epi- 
condyle to  the  wrist,  and  girdle  the  arm  between  the  Eminentia 
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JiypoiTienaris  (Pig.  105)  and  the  base  of  the  pollex.  The  girdhug 
must  be  done  with  care,  so  as  not  to  divide  any  of  the  tendons  at 
the  wrist.  Reflect  the  skin  and  fascia  first  upon  the  caudal  (uhiar) 
side  of  the  antebrachium. 

General  Description. — A  slender  muscle  from  the  cephalic  side 
of  the  humerus  to  the  distal  end  of  the  radius. 

Dissection. — ^If  the  antebrachium  is  extended  slightly,  the  fiee 
ventral  border  of  the  muscle  will  appear.  The  dorsal  border  is 
attached  by  connective  tissue  to  the  subjacent  muscles,  excepting 
close  to  the  ventral  border  of  the  brachiuni,  where  a  large  nerve 
passes  between  it  and  the  next  muscle.  Trace  this  border  distad  to 
near  the  end  of  the  radius,  noting  that  the  connections  with  the  sub- 
jacent muscles  become  firmer  toward  the  wrist.  Divide  the  muscle, 
and  reflect  the  proximal  end ;  this  sometimes  adheres  so  closely  to 
the  cephalic  surface  of  the  hracTiialis  that,  for  5-7  mm.  from  the 
humerus,  it  cannot  be  separated  without  cutting  fibers. 

Origin.— By  a  very  thin  tendon,  from  the  middle  fifth  of  the  dor- 
sal border  of  the  humerus ;  a  third  of  the  origin  line  lies  between 
the  origin  areas  of  the  hracMaZis  and  the  cephalic  division  of  the 
entotriceps ;  the  rest  of  the  line  is  a  direct  proximal  continuation 
of  the  apex  of  the  origin  area  of  the  last  named  muscle,  and  ceases 
at  the  distal  end  of  the  origin  area  of  the  caudal  division. 

Insertion. — By  fleshy  fibers  upon  the  distal  end  of  the  radius, 
just  proximad  of  the  grooves  for  the  tendons  of  the  MM.  extensorei 
radiaZes  and  upon  the  adjacent  ligaments. 

M.  BICEPS. 

§  091  Synonymy  — The  Imman  biceps  hrachialis^  Q.,  A,  408,  or  biceps  flexor  cubiH,  Q., 
A,  I,  205 ;  "  biceps/*  S.-D..  A,  II,  353  ;  "  loTig  flSchisseur  de  Vatant  brcu  ou  biceps  brachial^" 
Ch.,  A,  271 ;  long  flexor  of  the  forearm  or  brachial  biceps,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A.  255 ;  biceps,  Miv.,  B.  14a 

Figures. — Ventro-caudal  aspect  (72,  73) :  cephalic  aspect  of  distal  end  (74) ;  reflected 
(75) ;  origin  point,  tubercvlum  bicipitale  (45,  A,  43) ;  insertion  point,  tuberositas  bidpi" 
talis  (30). 

Posture. — At  first  the  arm  should  rest  upon  the  cephalic  side. 
The  muscle  was  exposed  by  the  division  of  the  bicipital  arch  {%  662). 
J  General  Description. — A  long,  fusiform  muscle  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  brachium,  fix)m  the 
bicipital  tvhercle  of  the  scapula  to  the  bicipital  tuberosity  of  the 
radius. 

Dissection. — No  preliminary  dissection  is  needed  beyond  freemg 
the  muscle  from  fascia  and  connective  tissue.    After  transection,  if 
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the  scapula  is  strongly  flexed  upon  the  brachium,  the  tendon  of  ori- 
gin of  the  muscle  may  be  seen  to  play  in  the  bicipital  groove.  If 
now  the  capsule  is  opened,  the  tendon  will  be  seen  to  be  still  cov- 
ered by  a  special  sheath,  so  that  it  does  not  lie  free  within  the  cap- 
sule. If  it  be  desirable  to  expose  the  whole  tendon,  the  dissector 
must  divide  the  coracoid  attachment  of  the  entopectoralis  and  the 
expanded  tendon  of  the  xiphi-huTneralis. 

The  distal  end  of  the  M.  biceps  must  then  be  freed  from  general 
connective  tissue,  and  special  note  taken  of  a  rather ^rm  tendinotis 
hand  which  connects  the  caudal  side  of  the  muscle  with  the  fascia 
covering  the  M.  pronator  teres.  The  insertion  cannot  be  seen  until 
some  of  the  antebrachial  muscles  are  removed,  but,  by  Ufdng  the 
border  of  the  muscle  which  arises  from  the  epicondyle,  it  is  possible 
to  trace  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  toward  a  point  upon  the  radius 
distad  of  the  attachment  of  the  clavo-deUoideus  and  hracMalis. 

Origin. — By  a  strong,  rounded  tendon,  1.5  cm.  long,  from  the 
prominent  glenoid  lip  of  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  scapula.  (In  man, 
a  second  tendon — that  of  the  "  short"  or  "  coracoid"  head — arises 
from  the  tip  of  the  Pre.  coracoideus.) 

Insertion. — ^By  a  similar,  though  slightly  shorter,  tendon  upon 
the  bicipital  tuberosity  of  the  radius.  An  additional  slight  inser- 
tion is  by  the  tendinous  band  above  mentioned  upon  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  pronator  teres. 

M.   BRACHIALIS. 

§  692.  Synonymy.— The  human  hrachialis  anticus,  G.,  A,  409,  Q.,  A,  1,  206;  "bra- 
e&iitl,"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  354 ;  "  court  fflechiaseur  de  I'atant  hraa  ou  brachial  antcrieur'*  Cb.,  A, 
272 ;  short  flexor  of  the  forearm,  Ch.  (PI.),  A,  256 ;  hrachiaUe  anticus,  Mi  v.,  B,  148. 

Figures. — Ectal  aspect  (74) ;  ental  aspect  (75) ;  origin  area  (68,  71) ;  insertion  area, 
indistincUy  (80). 

Foffture. — With  this  and  the  remaining  muscles  the  appropriate 
I)osture  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  the  dissector. 

Exposure. — l&y  the  reflection  of  the  MM.  biceps  and  supinator 
longus. 

Ctoneral  Description. — ^From  an  irregular,  long,  v-shaped  line 
upon  the  cephalic  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  to  the  ulna 
near  its  proximal  end. 

Dissection.— Flex  the  brachium  slightly  \ypon  the  antebrachium 
so  as  to  relax  the  muscle.  At  the  border  of  the  antebrachium  push 
it  slightly  cephalad,  and  note  that  here  it  is  attached  to  the  hume^ 
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ms  only  by  loose  connective  tissue,  which  may  be  torn  with  the 
tracer. 

Note  here  the  median  nerve  and  hrcLcTiial  artery  after  their 
passage  through  the  Foramen  epitrochleare.  Still  keeping  the 
brachium  flexed,  separate  the  cephalic  side  of  the  muscle  fix)m  the 
series  of  antebrachial  muscles  arising  from  the  cephalic  side  of  the 
humerus.  The  muscle  may  be  divided  just  proximad  of  its  union 
with  the  ct^vo-dsUoideus. 

%  693.  Origin.— By  fleshy  fibers  from  an  irregular,  long,  v-shaped 
line  extending  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  cephalic  surface  of  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus.  The  apex  of  the  v  is  represented  by  a  trian- 
gular area  a  little  distad  of  the  tubercle  for  insertion  of  the  M. 
mieostalis. 

The  dorsal  and  longer  branch  of  the  v  extends  dorso-distad  to 
near  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  bone,  thence  distad  to  the  crista 
epicondylariSy  which  it  follows  to  opposite  the  proximal  end  of  the 
Fm.  epitrochleare. 

The  ventral  branch  runs  ventro-distad  parallel  with  the  crista 
deltoidea^  then  distad  to  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  distal 
thirds  of  the  bone. 

Each  of  these  branches  is  2-4  mm.  wide,  and  is  really  therefore 
a  long  and  narrow  area  rather  than  a  line.  The  triangular  space 
between  them  does  not  give  origin  to  fibers. 

Insertion. — From  this  peculiar  origin  the  fibers  converge  to  form  a  flat  tendon  .5-1  cm. 
wide,  which  is  doselj  attached  by  its  octal  surface  to  the  ental  surface  of  the  t^idon  of 
the  M.  davo'ddtoideus.  The  tendon  of  %h»braMali$  is  Inserted  npen  the  dorsal  portion  of 
the  depressed  rough  area  on  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  ulna  just  distad  of  the  greater  sig- 
moid notch  and  about  midway  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  margins  of  the  bone. 

This  account  of  the  M.  brtwhiaUs  is  derived  mainly  from  the  illustrated  These  of 
Homer  Collins,  B.  S.,  a  special  student  in  the  Anatomical  Laboratory  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. The  dotted  lines  upon  Fig.  68,  71  approximately  include  the  outline  of  the  v-sbaped 
line,  but  they  should  be  double. 

M.  EXTENSOR  (CARPI)  RADIAUS  LONGIOR. 

§  604.  Synonymy. — The  human  muscle  of  the  same  name,  G.,  A,  415,  Q.,  A,  1, 216; 
**  premier  radial**  8.-D.,  A,  II,  359  ;  part  of  the  *'  exUnBeur  anttrieur  du  mitacarpe,**  Ch., 
A,  277  ;  part  of  the  anterior  exten9or  of  the  vthetacarpus,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  263  ;  exteiiBor  carpi 
radialie  longior,  Miv.,  B,  151. 

Figures. — Cephalic  aspect  (74) ;  caudal  aspect  (75) ;  origin  area  (71). 

General  Description. — ^From  the  epicondylar  ridge  of  the  humertu  to  the  proximal 
end  of  the  indical  metacarpal. 
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Dissection.— JoBt  dorsad  of  the  insertion  of  the  supinator  longu$  is  the  oblique  border 
of  the  strong  tendon  of  tho  M.  exUMor  osm  meiacarpi  poUioU.  Entad  of  this  tendon  may 
be  seen  another  tendon  evidently  continooas  with  the  muscle  lying  along  the  cephalic  bor- 
der of  the  antebracbium.  With  the  tracer^  separate  the  tendon  into  two,  an  octal  and 
more  slender,  and  an  ental  and  thicker.  The  former  may  be  traced  proximad  for  two 
fifths  of  the  length  of  the  antebrachium,  where  it  is  oontinaoas  with  its  muscle,  the  extensor 
carpi  {radiaUs)  longior. 

Diyide  the  muscle  at  the  middle  ;  in  reflecting  the  proximal  end,  note  that  it  becomes 
thinner  and  wider,  is  wedged  somewhat  between  two  subjacent  muscles,  and,  at  the 
humerus,  has  a  tbird  or  a  fourth  overlapped  by  the  muscle  arising  just  distad  of  it. 

By  pulling  upon  the  tendon,  and  alternately  flexing  and  extending  the  manus,  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  tendon  passes  across  the  carpus  entad  of  the  oblique  tendon  of  the  exten- 
tor  metaearpi  pollici$.  With  the  arthrotome,  cut  the  fascia  at  one  side  of  the  tendon  upon 
the  carpus,  introduce  tbe  tracer,  and  thus  indicate  where  more  incisions  may  be  made  so 
as  to  expose  the  whole  tendon  as  &r  as  the  proximal  end  of  the  indical  metacarpal. 

Note  that,  in  its  passage  over  the  distal  end  of  the  radius,  the  tendon  lies  in  a  groove 
upon  the  dorso-cephalic  side  of  the  bone,  separated  by  a  triangular  elevation  from  the 
groove  fbr  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  meksearpi  poUieis. 

§  695.  Remark. — By  analogy  with  tbe  less  modified  leg,  the  muscles  of  the  arm  which 
lie  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  antebracbium  and  are  inserted  upon  the  carpus  should  be 
called  JU3tor$^  and  those  upon  the  caudal  aspect  extensors.  These  and  other  considerations 
have  been  presented  by  the  senior  author  (1  and  4).  In  an  ideal  myological  nomen- 
clature, we  believe  the  muscles  should  be  named  as  above,  but  in  the  present  practical 
work  it  seems  best  to  retain  the  designations  commonly  accepted. 

Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers  from  the  eplcondylar  ridge  of  the  humerus,  between  the 
origin  area  of  the  supinator  hngus  and  a  point  opposite  the  distal  end  of  the  Foramen  epi- 
trochleare.  The  larger  part  of  the  origin  line  lies  between  the  slender  distal  prolongation 
of  the  origin  area  of  the  hradUalis  and  the  triangular  origin  area  of  the  eephalie  division  of 
the  entotrieeps.  The  distal  fourth  or  fifth  is  just  ventrad  of  the  origin  line  of  the  exUtisor 
communis  (digitorum). 

Insertion. — By  a  long  tendon  upon  the  dorsal  border  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  indi- 
cal metacarpal. 

Remark. — like  other  tendons  which  pass  over  the  wrist,  this  is  held  in  place  by  liga- 
mentoos  bands  representing  parts  of  the  annular  or  armiUary  ligaments. 

M.  EXTENSOR  (CARPI)  RADIALIS  BREVIOR. 

§  606.  Synonymy.— The  human  muscle  of  the  same  name,  G.,  A,  416,  Q.,  A,  I,  216 ; 
"  second  radial;'  a-D.,  A,  II,  859  ;  part  of  the  **  extenseur  anterieur  dumetaearpe;*  Ch.,  A, 
277 ;  part  of  the  anterior  extensox  of  the  metacarpus,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  262  ;  ext,  carpi  rad.  bre- 
tier,  Miv.,  B,  151. 

Figures. — Cephalic  aspect,  in  part  (74) ;  caudal  aspect  (75) ;  origin  area  (68). 

General  Description.— From  tbe  epieondyla/r  ridge  of  the  humerus,  Just  proximad  of 
the  epieondylus,  to  the  base  of  the  medial  metacarpal. 

Dissection. — ^The  thicker  tendon  mentioned  as  joined  with  that  of  the  ex.  rad.  longior 
belongs  to  the  present  muscle  This  tendon  is  shorter  than  the  other,  and  tbe  body  pro- 
portionately longer,  as  well  as  thicker.  Divide  it  1  cm.  farther  distad  than  in  the  case  of 
tbe  ex,  rod.  longior,  and  reflect  both  ends. 

Origin. — By  fleshy  or  short,  tendinous  fibers  from  the  eplcondylar  crest,  just  distad  of 
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the  ori(rin  of  the  tx,  Tad.  longior.    The  origin  area  cannot  be  seen  folly  until  after  Ue 
removal  of  the  ex.  communis. 

Insertion. — The  tendon  passes  through  the  same  groove  as  the  tendon  of  the  ex.  rod, 
longiar,  and  is  inserted  upon  the  dorsal  side  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  medial  metacarpd. 

M.  EXTENSOR  (DIGITORUM)  COMMUNIS. 

g  697.  Synonymy. — ^The  muscle  has  the  same  name  in  human  anatomy,  G.,  A,  417, 
Q.,  A,  I,  216 ;  extenssur  commune  des  doigts,  S.-D.,  A,  II,  36i ;  extenseur  anUrieur  des  pka- 
langee,  Ch.,  A,  275  ;  anterior  extensor  of  the  phalanges,  Ch.  (Fl.),  A,  263  ;  ext.  dig.  eowmu- 
nis,  Miv.,  B,  IW. 

Fig^cs.— Ectal  aspect  (74);  origin  area  (68,  71). 

Dissection. — The  muscles  remaining  upon  the  cephalic  and  dorsal  sur&oes  of  the  ante- 
bracbium  are  covered  by  a  dense  fascia  which  must  be  removed.  Near  the  wrist  note  a 
wide  tendon  which  passes  ectad  of  the  M.  abductor  ossis  metaearpi  poUids.  Trace  it  to  the 
corresponding  muscle,  and  this  to  the  humerus,  and  transect  the  muscle  at  its  middle. 

Origin. — By  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibers  from  the  epieondylar  ridge.  The  origin  area 
is  about  9  mm.  long,  and  extends  from  the  disto-cephalic  angle  of  the  origin  area  of  the 
cephalic  division  of  the  entotriceps  to  the  trochlea  ;  it  lies  just  dorsad  of  the  origin  area  of 
the  extensor  rad.  bretior  and  of  the  distal  fifth  of  the  ex.  rad.  longior. 

Insertion. — The  tendon  lies  in  a  groove  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  distal  end  of  the 
radius,  from  which  it  may  be  disengaged  by  slitting  up  the  ligament  which  converts  the 
groove  into  a  canal.  It  then  divides  into  four  tendons  which  may  be  traced  to  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the/<wr  ordinary  digits. 

M.   EXTENSOR  MINIMI  (DIGITI). 

§  698.  Synonymy.— The  human  muscle  so  called  (G.,  A,  417,  Q.,  A,  I,  218),  sends  a 
tendon  to  only  the  minimus,  while  in  the  cat  and  dog  what  seems  to  be  the  same  muscle 
supplies  also  the  annularis  and  medius ;  (see  Huxley,  A,  418).  S.-D.,  however  (A,  II,  868, 
369),  regards  it  as  forming  three  separate  muscles,  one  for  each  digit,  excepting  the  pollex 
and  index,  which  he  terms  Ex,  prop,  du  verpus,  paramese  and  micros,  respectively.  .Erf«i- 
seur  laterale  des  phalanges,  Ch.,  A,  279  ;  lateral  extensor  of  the  phalanges,  Ch.  (Fl),  A,  364; 
extensor  minimi  digiti,  Miv.,  B,  151. 

Figures. — Dorsal  aspect  (74) ;  origin  area  (68,  71). 

Origin. — From  the  ventral  border  of  the  epicondyle  just  distad  of  the  origin  of  the 
extensor  communis.  The  proximal  part  of  the  origin  is  by  muscular  fibers,  and  the  distal 
by  a  short  tendon  At  2-8  mm.  from  the  origin  the  muscle  divides  into  a  slender  ectal 
portion  and  a  thicker  ental  part,  which  are  in  close  contact,  but  may  be  separated  without 
cutting  fibers-  The  former  becomes  tendinous  at  the  junction  of  the  proximal  and  middle 
thirds  of  the  antebrachium,  and  the  latter  at  the  junction  of  the  distal  and  middle  thirds. 

Insertion. — The  tendons  join  the  corresponding  tendons  of  the  extensor  eommunis. 

M.   EXTENSOR  (CARPI)   ULNARia 

§  699.  Synonymy. — ^Tlie  human  muscle  of  the  same  name,  G.,  A,  417,  Q.,  A,  1, 818; 
cubital,  8.-D.,  A,  II,  860  ;  ex.  carpi  ulnaris,  Miv..  B,  162. 

Figures.— Dorsal  aspect  (74) ;  origin  area  (68). 

Origin.—In  two  parts :  (A)  by  a  short,  broad  tendon  from  the  distal  end  of  the  epioHi- 
dyle  next  to  the  origin  of  the  extensor  minimi  ;  (B)  by  a  smaller  and  rounded  tendon 
from  the  proximal  lip  of  the  sigmoid  notch  of  the  ulna. 
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Insertion. — The  nmscalar  fibers  continue  to  within  1  cm.  of  the  wrist ;  the  tendon, 
about  4  mm.  wide,  passes  over  the  distal  end  of  the  aina,  is  connected  with  ligaments,  and 
IB  inserted  apon  the  tnberde  at  the  caudal  side  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  minimal  meta- 
carpaL 

M.  INDICATOR.  ( 

§  700.  Synonymy.^The  extensor  indicts  or  indicator,  Q.,  A,  I,  320  ;  extensor  indids, 
Gt„  A.  418  ;  '*  indicator,"  Dunglison,  A,  676 ;  •*  indieatettr;'  a-D.,  A,  II,  867 ;  ext.  indids 
and  ex.  seeundi  inUmodu  poUicis,  Miy.»  B,  152. 

Origin. — By  fleshy  fibers  along  the  cephalic  border  of  the  ulna,  from  the  lesser  sigmoid 
notch  to  the  Jimction  of  the  distal  and  middle  thirds  of  the  bone,  exclusive  of  the  olecranon. 
The  proximal  third  of  the  muscular  portion  resembles  the  ordinary  antebrachial  muscles, 
and  is  continuous  with  a  slender  tendon ;  the  remaining  fibers  form  a  thin,  loosely  con- 
nected series  of  bundles  extending  distad  at  an  angle  of  about  46  degrees  with  the  bone  to 
be  attached  to  the  tendon  almost  to  the  wrist. 

Insertion. — At  the  wrist  the  tendon  divides  into  two,  both  of  which  are  connected  with 
the  indical  tendon  of  the  extensor  communis.  The  more  caudal  of  the  two  tendons  some- 
times receives  a  small  tendinous  slip  from  the  medial  tendon  of  the  extensor  minimi.  In 
some  cases  the  tendon  divides  into  three,  which  are  distributed  respectively  to  the  medius« 
the  index  and  the  second  segment  of  the  pollex. 

M.  PRONATOR  TERES. 

§  701.  Synonymy. — ^The  human  pronator  radii  teres,  G.,  A,  411,  Q.,  A,  1,209 ;  "rond 
pronateur,*"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  357 ;  pronator  teres,  Miv..  B,  149. 

Figures. — Caudal  aspect  (76) ;  origin  area  (70,  71). 

Origin. — ^By  a  short,  strong  tendon  from  the  extremity  of  the  epitrochlea  just  distad 
of  the  origin  of  the  short  division  of  the  entotriceps. 

Insertion. — By  fleshy  and  short  tendinous  fibers  for  about  1.6  cm.  along  the  cephalic 
border  of  the  radius  at  its  middle. 

M.  FLEXOR  (CARPI)  RADIALIS. 

g  702.  Synonymy.— The  \ix1m2ji  flexor  carpi  radialis,  G.,  A,  411,  Q.,  A,  I,  210 ;  "  eer^ 
daas,"  S.-D.,  A,  II,  362 ;  flexor  carpi  radialis,  Miv.,  B,  149. 

Figures. — Caudal  aspect  (75) ;  origin  area  (70). 

Origin. — ^By  fleshy  and  short  tendinous  fibers  from  the  distal  aspect  of  the  epitrochlea. 

Insertion. — The  muscle  becomes  tendinous  about  2  cm.  from  the  wrist,  passes  deeply 
entad  of  the  surface,  and,  according  to  Straus-Durckheim,  divides  into  two  tendons  which 
are  attached  to  the  indical  and  medial  metacarpals. 

§  708.  Other  Muscles. — In  addition  to  the  muscles  described  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
the  figures  indicate  more  or  less  fully  the  position  and  connections  of  the  followbig  :  MM. 
^upra-cermco-eMtajuus  and  c&rvico-aurictilaris  (66) ;  temporalis,  masseter,  digcLstrieus  and 
fplenius  (67) ;  stemo-hyoideus,  sterno-thyroideus,  rectus  and  ectobliquus  {abdominis)  (72) ; 
intereostales,  rectus,  ectobliquus,  spiUnius  and  stemo-hyoideus  (73) ;  flexor  ulnaris  and  flexor 
digitorum  communis  eetaUs  (76). 

The  muscles  just  named,  together  with  all  others  of  the  cat,  are  more  or  less  fully 
described  by  Straus-Durckheim,  and  most  of  them  are  at  least  enamerated  by  Mivart. 
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§  704.  The  Obvious  Strooture  of  MuBcle. — ^AmuBcle  is  readilj 
seen  to  be  a  collection  of  more  or  less  elongated,  reddisb,  fleshy 
bundles  attached  at  each  end  more  or  less  independently  or  bj  a 
common  fibrous  structure,  the  tendon.  The  bundles  are  easily  sep- 
arable into  smaller  bundles  called  fascicvZL  A  perimysium  or 
sheath  of  connective  tissue  surrounds  each  muscle,  and  from  tbis 
partitions  extend  between  the  fasciculi,  furnishing  each  with  a  sep- 
arate sheath. 

§  705.  Miorosoopio  Structure.— i^VJer^.— Each  fasciculus  is 
composed  of  a  variable  number  of  cylindrical  fibers. 

8triation,—T!\\ei  fibers  appear  to  be  composed  of  alt^nate  light 
and  dark  segments.  A  muscle  which  has  been  hardened,  in  alcohol 
tor  example,  also  presents  an  appearance  of  longitudinal  striation, 
and  if  it  be  teased  carefully,  it  may  be  divided  into  finer  threads 
csXHeSiflbriUcB ;  each  fibrilla  shows  the  same  alternating  light  and 
dark  bands  as  the  entire  fiber. 

Sarcolemma. — Surrounding  each  fiber  is  a  delicate  sheath  d 
elastic  tissue. 

Nuclei  or  Muscle  Corpuscles, — These  are  clear  oval  bodies  found 
in  the  fibers.  In  Mammalian  muscles  they  lie  on  the  surface  of  the 
sarcolemma,  but  in  Amphibia  they  are  distributed  throughout  the 
substance  of  the  fibers. 

Length.— The.  average  length  of  a  fiber  is  nearly  3  cm.  They 
are  of  nearly  uniform  size  throughout,  but  sometimes  branched  as 
in  the  tongue. 

Connection  with  Tendons. — ^A.  When  continued  in  a  direct  line 
with  a  tendon,  the  fiber  mei^es  into  the  tendon  somewhat  abruptly, 
yet  it  can  be  distinguished  from  tendon  only  by  the  absence  of 
cross  striation  in  the  latter. 

B.  When  the  fibers  join  the  tendon  at  a  more  or  less  acute  angle, 
they  terminate  in  rounded  ends  which  are  received  into  correspond- 
ing depressions  in  the  tendinous  structures.    Quain,  A,  II,  116. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE   ABDOMINAL  VISCERA,    SALIVARY   GLANDS,   MOUTH,  NECK   AND 

THORAX 

LIST  OF  INSTRUIIENTB  AND  HATEKTAL — BTOMACH — ^UYBB— 'PANGBBAQ— BMALL  INTE8- 
TUHB — ^LABQE  INTESTIlTE—irBINARY  OBaANB — SALIYABY  QLANDB— MOUTH->NBCK•— 
THOBAZ— TRACHBA— <E80PHAOU8— THTMU8— DIAFHBAOM. 

ABDOMINAL  VISCERA. 

There  is  first  given  a  general  consideration  of  the  parts,  to  enable 
the  student  to  recognize  them.  This  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed 
description. 

§  706.  It  is  advisable  to  employ  at  least  two  specimens  for  the 
abdomen,  one  for  the  viscera  and  the  other  for  the  blood  vessels. 
If  specimens  cannot  be  obtained  readily,  the  thoracic  and  abdomi- 
nal viscera  and  vessels  may  be  studied  upon  a  single  individual. 

Preparation.— Jnst  before  the  explanation  of  each  figure  there  is  given  the  method  of 
preparing  the  part  or  organ  for  that  particular  figure.  The  directions  for  demonstration 
to  be  foUowed  by  the  student  are  given  in  the  text  proper. 

§  707.  JVames  of  Parts  in  Order  of  Examination. — (1)  Perito- 
neum ;  (2)  Diaphragma,  diaphragm  ;  (3)  Hepar,  liver,  and  cholecys- 
tis  or  gall  bladder ;  (4)  Storaachus,  stomach ;  (5)  Splen,  spleen ; 
(6)  Omentum  majus,  great  omentum ;  (7)  Intestinum  tenue,  small 
intestine ;  (8)  Urocystis,  urinary  bladder ;  (9)  Intestinum  amplum, 
large  intestine;  (10)  Pancreas;  (11)  Mesenterium,  mesentery;  (12) 
Ren,  kidney ;  (13)  Uterus  (or  vas  deferens) ;  (14)  Ovarium,  ovary- 
Instruments  and  Material. — Coarse  comb ;  15  per  cent,  glycerin  ;  injecting  apx>a- 
latus  and  material  (§  886) ;  scalpel ;  scissors ;  sponge ;  thread ;  towel ;  tray ;  tracer ; 
water. 

§  708.  Choioe  of  Specimen. — Choose  a  young  adult,  lean  cat. 
It  may  be  fasting,  but  preferably  the  stomach  should  contain  a 
moderate  amount  of  solid  food. 
18 
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§  709,  Posture  and  Preparation.— Place  the  cat  dorsicnmbent; 
fasten  the  arms  and  legs  laterad  with  cords  tied  to  the  loops  on  the 
edges  of  the  tray  (Fig.  76).  Take  the  precautions  for  cleanliness 
(§  199),  AVhen  the  examination  is  made  in  wann  weather  or  is  to 
extend  over  several  days,  the  arteries  should  be  injected  with  alco- 
hol as  directed  in  §  284.    If  tiie  vascular  system  itself  is  to  be 
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FiQ.  70.— Lines  of  Incision  for  Exposing  the  Thoracic  and  Abdomikal 

Viscera  ;  x  .25. 

studied  in  the  same  individual,  both  arteries  and  veins  should  he 
injected  with  plaster  (§§  352,  362). 

If  the  thorax  Is  not  to  be  studied,  open  it  (§  825),  cut  the  pnecava  to  allow  the  Wood  to 
ewajw,  and  inject  candad  throngh  the  postcava  and  the  aorta  thoradca.  If  the  ▼eesclfl  iw 
to  l>e  studied  on  a  separate  specimen,  the  injection  may  be  omitted. 

Keep  all  exposed  parts  moist  with  the  15  per  cent,  gljcerin  {%  171), 
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§  710.  Exposure. — Datermine  the  three  following  landmarks  by 
pressing  on  the  various  parts  of  the  abdomen  where  they  are  indi- 
cated (Pig.  76) :  (A)  The  ventrimeson  by  finding  the  xiphisternum 
(Pig.  30,  72,  §  228) ;  (B)  the  caudal  margin  of  the  12th  rib  (Pig.  30, 
72) ;  (O)  the  pubis  (Pig.  51,  76,  §  228). 

After  haviag  determined  the  three  landmarks,  the  hair  should 
be  moistened  and  parted  as  directed  above  (§§  354,  699) ;  then  the 
incisions  should  be  made  along  the  lines  indicated  in  Pig.  76. 
Make  the  incisions  in  the  manner  described  for  abdominal  transec- 
tion (§  237).  Reflect  the  four  flaps,  being  careful  not  to  tear  any  of 
the  thin  membranes — urocystic  and  hepatic  ligaments,  etc. — ^attached 
along  the  meson. 

Preparation  and  Exposure  —Pig.  77. — The  cat  was  fed  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  meat  about  an  hour  before  it  was  killed  with 
chloroform.  After  death  it  was  placed  dorsicumbent  on  the  dem- 
onstration board,  the  head  fastened  with  the  pointed  holder  (see 
Pig.  77),   and  the  limbs  secured  laterad  with  the  straps. 

After  parting  the  hair  (§  354),  an  incision  was  made  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  right,  along  the  middle  of  the  side  of 
the  neck,  thorax  and  abdomen,  then  on  the  left  side  as  far  cepha- 
lad  as  the  angle  of  the  mandible.  The  mucous  membrane  and 
the  thick  muscles  on  the  side  of  the  face  and  neck  were  cut  at 
the  same  level  as  the  skin,  and  the  right  mandibular  ramus  dis- 
jointed with  the  arthrotome.  The  hyoid  bone  (Pig.  30,  §  224)  was 
cut,  and  the  left  coronoid  process  (Pig.  61)  broken  with  nippers ; 
this  made  it  possible  to  turn  the  mandible  to  the  left  so  as  to  expose 
the  pharynx  and  the  floor  and  roof  of  the  mouth. 

The  ribs  and  soft  parts  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  wall  were 
then  cut  with  scalpel  and  nippers  at  the  same  level  as  the  incision 
in  the  skin.  The  mediastinal  septum  and  the  diaphragm  were  cut 
with  scissors  close  to  the  ventral  wall,  and  the  entire  ventral  wall 
of  the  body  was  removed. 

In  some  specimens  the  ovary  {ovarium)  and  kidney  (ren)  will 
not  appear  without  displacement  of  the  intestines,  and  in  old  ani- 
mals the  thymus  may  be  absent  (Pig.  77,  Cp.  thym.).  The  following 
parts  will  be  exposed  (Pig.  77) : — 

Description  of  Fig.  77.— Oardia,  a^.— Heart.  Cholecystis,  az. 
— Gall  bladder.  Comu  Uteri. — Left  horn  of  the  uterus.  Cost». — 
Ribs  (13).  The  cut  ends  are  shown  on  each  side  of  the  thorax. 
Op.  thsrin.,  Ck>rpus  thymicum,  a^.— Thymus  body  or  gland.    Dia- 
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Fig.  77. — General  View  op  thb  Viscera  ;    x  .25. 

phragma,  a^r.— Diaphragm,  **midriflf:"  Epglt.,  Epiglottis,  az. 
Hepar,  az. — Liver.  Pointed  Holder.  Intestinum  amplum,  as.— 
Large  intestine.  Intestinum  Tenue,  az. — Small  intestine.  I<- 
lat.,  Tiigamentum  laterale. — Lateral  ligament  of  the  nrocystis. 
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Idngua,  o^:.— Tongue.  BIndb.,  Blandibula.— Mandible,  lower  jaw. 
<Eb.,  (Esophagus,  az. — Gullet.  Omentum  majus,  az. — ^Epiploon, 
great  omentum,  caul.  O.  hy.,  Os  hyoides. — Hyoid  bone.  Ost. 
^dot.  Stenon.,  Ostium  ductus  Stenoniam. — Mouth  or  opening  of 
the  duct  of  Stenon,  duct  of  the  parotid  gland.  Ost.  dot.  Wharton,, 
Ostium  ductus  Whartoniani.— Mouth  or  opening  of  Wharton's 
duct,  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  Ovarium. — Ovary.  Pili 
tactiles. — Tactile  hairs  (see  Fig.  106).  Fulmo. — Lung.  Ren. — 
Left  kidney.  Splen,  az. — The  spleen.  Stomachus,  az. — The  stom- 
ach. TnsL,  Tonsilla. — Left  tonsil.  (The  tonsils  are  composed 
mostly  of  lymphoid  tissue  and  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood 
vessels  and  nerves.  The  function  of  the  tonsils  is  not  well  under- 
stood ;  Quain,  A,  II,  336).  Trachea,  az. — Wind-pipe.  Urocystis, 
az. — Urinary  bladder.  Vibrissae. — Whiskers.  VI.  pit..  Velum 
palati,  a^. — This  is  the  veil-like  or  pendulous  part  of  the  soft  pal- 
ate ;  its  caudal  margin  is  free  (Fig.  88). 

§  711.  Peritoneum  (§  725). — This  is  the  smooth  shining  mem- 
brane lining  the  abdominal  cavity  and  covering  the  viscera.  It 
may  be  separated  from  the  muscular  parietes  over  a  small  area  by 
using  the  tracer. 

§  712.  Diaphragma,  az.  (Fig.  77,  §  734).— Grasp  the  free  edgo 
of  the  cephalic  abdominal  flaps  (Fig.  76) ;  draw  them  upward,  and 
look  toward  the  cephalic  end  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  dia- 
phragm will  appear  as  a  transverse  muscular  curtain  separating  the 
abdomen  from  the  thorax. 

§  713.  Hepar  and  Cholecystis,  az. — Liver  and  gall  bladder 
(Fig.  77>  §§  744,  746). — The  liver  is  a  deep  red,  multilobular  organ 
occupying  nearly  the  entire  cephalic  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  espe- 
cially the  dextral  part. 

The  cholecystis  is  a  reservoir  for  bile  ;  it  usually  appears  as  a 
greenish  sac  in  one  of  the  lobes.  K  it  does  not  appear,  grasp  the 
caudal  margin  of  the  liver  and  turn  it  slightly  toward  the  thorax. 
The  cholecyst  will  appear  as  a  pear-shaped,  greenish  sac  partly 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  middle  lobe. 

§  714.  Stomachus,  az.  (Fig.  77,  79,  §  735). — This  is  a  somewhat 
pear-shaped  organ  extending  obliquely  across  the  cephalic  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Its  larger,  cardiac  or  oesophageal  end  (Fig.  79) 
is  next  the  diaphragm  and  mainly  in  the  left  half  of  the  cavity. 
The  small  or  pyloric  end  is  sharply  curved.    It  is  partly  covered  by 
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the  liver,  and  may  be  fally  exposed  by  turning  the  edge  of  that 
organ  cephalad. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  stomach  dex)ends  largely  on  the 
amount  of  food  it  contains. 

§  715.  Splen,  a^.— Spleen  (Pig.  103,  §  737).— This  is  a  deep  red, 
usually  single  lobed  organ,  situated  on  the  sinistro-caudal  aspect 
of  the  stomach. 

§  716.  Omentum  majus,  epiploon,  o;?.— Great  omentum  (Pig.  77, 
§  727). — ^This  appears  as  a  kind  of  transparent  apron  extending 
caudad  from  the  stomach.    It  contains  many  strips  of  fat 

§  717.  Intestinum  tenue,  az. — Small  intestine.— Very  carefolly 
turn  the  omentum  over  toward  the  thorax.  The  greatly  coiled  cyl- 
indrical small  intestine  will  be  exposed  (Pig.  77,  §  738). 

§  718.  Urocjrstis,^^.— Urinary  bladder  (Fig.  77, 101,  §  757).-In 
the  caudal  part  of  the  abdomen  will  be  seen  a  median  sac,  usually 
more  or  less  filled  with  liquid.  This  is  the  urocystis,  the  receptacle 
of  the  urine. 

§  719.  Intestinum  amplum,  az. — ^Laige  intestine  (Pig.  77,  §  742). 
— ^Tum  the  coil  of  small  intestine  toward  the  left  1^.  The  laige 
intestine  will  be  seen  on  the  right  side  extending  first  cephalad  fTX)m 
a  blind  extremity,  the  caecum  (Pig.  80),  nearly  to  the  stomach,  then 
transversely  across  the  cavity  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  meson,  and 
finally  somewhat  obliquely  caudad. 

§  720.  Pancreas,  az.  (Pig.  81, 103,  §  746).— Turn  the  large  intestine 
to  the  left ;  the  pancreas  wiU  appear  as  a  pinkish,  finely  lobulated 
and  elongated  body  within  the  great  omentum  near  its  dorsal 
attachment  to  the  stomach.  It  extends  from  the  spleen  dextrad  to 
the  pylorus,  and  then  for  6-10  cm.  along  the  small  intestine  (Pig.  83). 

§  721.  Mesenterium,  a^.— Mesentery  (Pig.  78,  §  726).— Grasp 
the  small  intestine  and  lift  it  up.  The  mesentery  is  the  translucent 
membrane  supporting  the  intestine  and  serving  to  attach  it  to  the 
body.    It  is  a  fold  of  peritoneum  (§  726). 

§  722.  Ren— Kidney  (Pig.  101,  §  761).— Turn  the  stomach  and 
intestines  to  the  right,  and  the  left  kidney,  a  dark  red  body,  will 
api)ear  resting  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  muscles  of  the  back 
near  the  meson  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  diaphragm. 

§  723.  Uterus,  az,  (Pig.  77,  §  759).— Turn  the  urocystis  ventro- 
caudad,  and  if  the  animal  is  a  female  the  uterus  will  be  seen  resting 
upon  the  rectum,  and  sending  a  prolongation — comu  or  hom— 
cephalad  on  each  side  toward  the  kidney. 
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§  724.  Names  of  Parts  in  the  Order  of  Examination. — ^Perito- 
nemn ;  Diaphragma,  diaphragm ;  Stomachus,  stomach ;  Splen, 
spleen ;  Intestinum  tenue,  small  intestine  (duodenum,  jejunum, 
ileum) ;  Intestinum  amplum,  large  intestine  (caecum,  colon,  rec- 
tum) ;  Hei)ar,  liver ;  Pancreas ;  Ren,  kidney ;  Urocystis,  urinary 
bladder ;  Adrenal,  suprarenal  capsule ;  Uterus,  womb ;  Ovarium, 
ovary  ;  Vas  deferens,  spermatic  dact 

Instruments  and  material  the  same  as  for  the  general  study. 

Specimen. — ^The  same  specimen  may  be  used,  or  it  a  different 
one  is  used,  it  should  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  (§  709). 


Af 
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PERITONEUM. 

§  725.  Peritoneum. — The  peritoneum  is  a  serous  sikc  lining  the  abdomen.  It  gives 
the  enta]  aspect  of  the  abdominal  wall  its  smooth,  glistening  appearance.  It  maj  be  sep- 
arated easily  from  the  abdominal  wall  over  a  small  area  with  the  tracer. 

The  peritoneal  sac  is  closed  in  the  male,  but  in  the  female  the  Fallopian  tubes  open 
into  it,  and  hence  it  communicates,  through  these,  with  the  exterior. 

The  mesenteries  and  the  ligaments  of  the  liver,  urocystis  and  uterus  are  formed  by 
duplicatarea  of  the  peritoneum. 

All  the  organs  of  the  abdomen  are  TtaUy  outside  of  the  sae.  The  apparent  presence  of 
some  of  the  organs  within  it,  and  the  way  in  which  the  mesenteries  are  formed,  may  be 
readily  understood  from  the  following  diagram  (Fig.  78). 

This  diagram  represents  an  ideal  transection  of  the 
cat's  abdomen  at  ths  level  of  the  kidneys.  The  kidneys 
(fen)  are  represented  as  projecting  somewhat  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  covered  only  on  their  ventral  sur- 
face by  the  peritonsum.  The  alimentary  canal  {Alt 
eanal^)^  shown  also  in  cross  section,  is  represented  as 
having  moved  far  ventrad  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
carrying  with  it  a  fold  of  peritoneum  which  forms  the 
mesentery  (§  726). 

§  726.  The  word  mesentery  is  often  used  in  a  general 
way  to  indicate  any  of  the  duplicatures  of  peritoneum 
supporting  the  intestines  ;  but  strictly  speaking,  the 
term  refers  only  to  the  dupUcaturo  of  peritoneum  sup- 
porting the  portions  of  the  small  intestine  known  as 
jejunum  and  ileum.  The  proper  term  for  the  peritoneal 
daplicature  of  any  other  part  of  the  intestine  is  formed 
by  prefixing  meeo  to  the  name  of  the  part ;  thus,  meeo- 
duodenum,  mesocolon,  mesoreetum,  etc. 


Fio.  78.— Diagram  showinq 
THE  Relations  op  the 
Abdominal  Organs  and 
THE  Peritoneum. 


As  shown  in  Pig.  78,  the  mesenteries  and  Ugaments  are  double 
toalled  membranes.    Demonstrate  this  by  tearing  away  the  mem- 
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brane  covering  one  side  of  a  blood  vessel.    A  simDar  membrane 
will  remain  on  the  opposite  side. 

§  727.  Omentum  majus,  epiploon,  a^.— Caul  (§  716).— The  epi- 
ploon is  a  double  walled  sac  formed  by  a  duplioaiion  of  a  d&abU 
fold  of  peritoneum.  The  cavity  of  this  sac  is  sometimes  called  the 
lesser  peritoneal  carrity.  Demonstrate  the  sac-like  character  of  the 
omentum  by  tearing  it  o^n  and  divaricating  the  two  walls.  Dem- 
onstrate that  each  wall  of  the  sac  is  composed  of  two  layers,  as  with 
the  mesentery,  by  tearing  away  one  layer  with  the  tracer.  This 
may  be  most  easily  and  satisfactorily  done  over  a  blood  vessel  or  a 
strip  of  fat. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  omental  sac  as  it  lies 
collapsed  on  the  intestines  consists  ot  four  thicknesses  of  perito- 
neum. 

§  728.  Foramen  Winslovii,  az. — ^Foramen  of  Winslow.— Thisis 
the  contracted  mouth  of  the  omental  sac  through  which  it  communi- 
cates with  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  It  is  relatively  larger  than 
in  man,  and  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  tearing  open  the  sac 
near  the  pylorus,  lifting  the  two  walls  slightly  and  divaricating 
them.  There  will  be  seen  within  the  sac  a  small  lobe  of  the  liver 
(lohus  Spigelii)^  and  at  the  caudal  margin  of  this  lobe,  sometimes 
partly  filled  by  it,  will  be  seen  the  foramen.  It  is  about  2  cm.  in 
diameter,  and  is  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  ductus  communis  cJiole- 
docJvtis  and  Vena  portce.  The  foramen  may  likewise  be  demon- 
strated by  turning  the  duodenum  to  the  left  and  finding  the  ductus 
choledochus  and  Vena  portsB.  This  should  be  done  in  a  perfectly 
fresh  and  uninjured  specimen,  and  the  omental  sac  inflated  by 
blowing  into  the  foramen  with  a  bent  glass  tube  or  a  large  flexible 
blow-pipe. 

g  729.  T?ie  Obvious  Structure  of  tbe  peritoneam  is  Uke  that  of  serous  membranes  gen- 
erally— thin  and  transparent,  smooth  and  gUstening. 

§  780.  Microscopic  Structure. — (A)  Ectal  layer  of  a  single  thickness  of  flattened  nu- 
cleated cells.  (B)  Attached  or  ental  layer  of  connective  tissae  containing  elastic  and 
white  connective  tissue  fibers.    Consult  Frey,  A  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  197  ;  Strieker,  A,  569. 

§  731.  Olanduto  Mesentericad,  a^:.— Mesenteric  glauds.— The 
so  caUed  niesenteric  glands  belong  to  the  lymphatic  system.  They 
are  between  the  layers  of  mesentery,  and  are  especially  large  near 
the  csecum,  some  of  them  being  1-2  cm.  thick  and  3  cm.  long. 
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§  732.  Corpuscula  Pacini,  az. — Pacinian  corpuscles. — These  are 
oval  bodies  about  2  mm.  long  and  1  mm.  thick.  They  are  between 
the  layers  of  mesentery,  and  may  be  demonstrated,  in  lean  cats,  by 
lifting  the  mesentery  and  looking  through  it  toward  the  light.  They 
appear  as  translucent  thickenings  of  the  form  and  size  mentioned 
above. 

§  738.  Mieroacopic  Structure.— {A)  A  connective  tissue  envelope.  (B)  Many  concen- 
trically arranged  layers  of  translacent  connective  tissue.  (C)  A  semifluid,  richly  nucleated, 
central  mass.  (D)  The  termination  of  a  single  medullated  nerve  fiber.  (E)  A  capillary 
network  of  blood  vessels.    Strieker,  A,  179  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  150. 


Fig.  79. — Stomach  and  Duodenum,  Ventral  View;   xl. 


§  734.  Diaphragma,  a^r.— Diaphragm  (Pig.  90,  §  712).— Draw 
the  stomach  and  liver  somewhat  caudad,  and  with  a  sharp  scalpel 
perforate  the  diaphragm,  provided  the  thorax  was  not  opened  to 
make  the  ejection.  This  will  allow  the  air  to  enter  the  thorax,  and 
the  stomsich,  etc.,  may  be  kept  in  view.  The  diaphragm  is  fully 
considered  in  §  816. 

Preparation— Fig.  79.— The  cat  was  fed  a  moderate  amount  of 
solid  food  about  an  hour  before  death.    After  death,  the  stomach 
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was  filled  fhnn  the  daodenum  moderately  with  95  per  cent.  aloohoL 
The  omentum  and  mesentery  were  then  carefully  removed ;  the 
pancreatic  and  hepatic  ducts  isolated  for  a  short  distance ;  the  chol- 
ecyst  carefully  separated  from  the  liver  ;  then  the  oesophagus  was 
separated  from  the  diaphragm  and  ligatured  about  2  cm.  cephalad 
of  it.  The  duodenum  was  also  ligatured,  and  then  the  whole  was 
put  into  95  per  cent,  alcohol  for  two  days.  The  ventral  x)ortion  was 
then  removed,  as  shown,  with  a  sharp  scalpel,  and  the  contents 
washed  out. 

Description  of  Fig;.  79. — Cholecystis.— Gall  bladder.  Caryatnra  nuijor.— The 
greater  curvature  of  the  stomach.  Cunratura  minor. — The  lesaer  curvature  of  the  stom- 
ach. Dot.  (ductus)  hepaticae. — Hepatic  ducta  Dct.  (ductus)  choledochus  commu- 
nis. Dct.  Wirsung.,  Ductus  Wirsungianus. — ^The  pancreatic  duct  opening  into  the 
ampulla  of  Vat^r.  Dct.  (ductus)  Santorini. — ^The  pancreatic  duct  opening  independently 
into  the  intestine.  Duodenum. — §  738.  Fix.  impd.,  Flexurae  impedentes. — ^The  hn- 
peding  flexures  of  the  cystic  duct  CEsophagus.— §  785.  Ppl.  amp.  Vtr.,  PaptlUe 
ampullae  Vateri.  Pylorus. — g  785,  C.  Regio  cardiaca. — The  cardiac  region,  the  region 
next  the  diaphragm.    Regio  pylorica. — The  pyloric  region.    Rugae.— Folds. 

§  735.  Stomachus,  az. — Stomach  (Pig.  79,  §  714). — DemonstraJU 
tTiefollowing : — (A)  The  abdommal  oesophagus.  Turn  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver  cephalad,  and  the  abdominal  oesophagus  will  be  seen 
emerging  from  the  diaphragm  and  entering  the  cephalic  or  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach. 

-  From  the  neariy  cephalo-caudal  direction  of  the  dorsal  part  of 
the  diaphragm,  the  dorsal  side  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  is 
applied  closely  to  it,  and  hence  there  is  au  abdominal  oesophagus 
only  on  the  ventral  side. 

(B)  The  stomach  as  a  whole  is  i)ear-shai)ed  and  curved  upon 
itself.  The  curvatura  major^  or  great  curvature,  faces  sinistro- 
caudad,  and  the  great  omentum  is  attached  to  it.  The  curvcUnra 
minor^  or  lesser  curvature,  looks  dextro-cephalad,  and  there  is 
attached  to  it  the  lesser  omentum. 

The  larger  or  cardiac  end  is  next  the  diaphragm  and  receives  the 
oesophagus.  The  pyloric  or  smaller  end  is  curved  sharply  upon 
itself,  and  is  partly  concealed  on  its  ventral  side  by  the  liver. 

(C)  Pylorus  or  pyloric  valve  (Pig.  79).— This  is  between  the 
stomach  and  small  intestine.  It  usually  appears  as  an  annular  con- 
striction, and  is  firm  to  the  touch.  The  pylorus  in  the  cat,  as  in 
man,  is  a  ring-like  fold  of  mucous  membrane  and  a  sphincter  iMU- 
cle  formed  by  an  increase  in  thickness  of  the  general  layer  of 
circular  muscular  fibers  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
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The  general  appearance  may  be  demonstrated  by  making  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  pylorus  and  small  intestine  as  shown  in 
Pig.  79. 

$  736.  Ofmoui  Structure  of  the  Stotnaeh, — ^With  a  scalpel,  make  a  longitadlDal  indsioii 
in  the  stomach  along  its  entire  Tentral  surface,  and  wash  out  the  contents.  With  scis- 
Bois,  cat  out  a  piece  of  the  stomach  2-8  cm.  square.  Look  at  the  cut  edge  with  a  tripod 
magnifier  after  obserying  it  well  with  the  naked  eye.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  composed  of 
two  yerj  obvious  coats,  an  ectal,  firm  mttsctUar  coat,  covered  bj  the  thin  peritoneum,  and 
an  ental,  soft  mueoue  coat.  These  are  somewhat  loosely  connected  together,  and  if  the 
stomach  is  empty  or  but  slightly  filled,  the  mucous  coat  will  be  thrown  into  folds  or  rug<B, 
mostly  longitudinal  in  direction,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat. 

Microscopic  StrueturCt  commencing  ectad  .'—(A)  Peritoneal  or  serous  coat.  (B)  Muscu- 
lar  (uDStriped)  coat  of : — (1)  Ectal  longitudinal  layer  ;  (2)  intennediate  circular  layer ; 
(8)  ental  oblique  layer.  (C)  Submucosa,  loose  connective  tissue  coat.  (D)  Muscularis 
mucoste,  a  thin  layer  of  uustriped  muscular  fibers  both  circularly  and  longitudinally 
arranged.    (E)  Mucous  coat,  with  peptic  glands.    See  Strieker,  A,  870 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  850. 

§  737.  Splen,  az. — Spleen  (§  715).— The  relations,  form  and  tex- 
ture of  the  spleen  should  be  carefully  noted.  It  is  one  of  the  so 
called  ductless  glands,  and  its  functions  are  not  well  understood. 

§  738.  Intetitinum  tenue,  az. — Small  intestine  (Fig.  77,  §  717). — 
The  small  intestine  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  fliree  regions :  ITie 
duodenum^  thejy'unum  and  the  Ueum. 

(A)  Duodenv/ni. — That  part  of  the  small  intestine  along  which  the 
pancreas  extends  is  called  the  duodenutn.  It  is  held  rather  firmly 
in  i)osition  by  a  ligament  from  its  caudal  end.  Into  the  duodenum 
empty  the  ductus  cTwledochus  communis  (Fig.  81  and  82)  and  the 
two  pancreatic  ducts. 

(B)  Jejunum. — ^This  is  an  ill-defined  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tine immediately  following  the  duodenum.  It  is  so  called  because 
in  man  it  is  often  found  empty  after  death. 

(O)  Ileum. — ^This  is  the  caudal  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  is 
a  continuation  of  the  jejunum,  as  that  is  of  the  duodenum.  It  ter- 
minates in  the  large  intestine,  entering  it  obliquely.  At  its  termina- 
tion is  the  ileo-ccBcaZ  valve^  which  allows  the  alimentary  contents  to 
pass  from  the  small  to  the  large  intestine,  but  not  easily  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  action  of  this  valve  may  be  demonstrated 
by  cutting  a  slit  in  the  small  intestine  6-10  cm.  cephalad  of  its  ter- 
mination, and  injecting  water  caudkd.  The  water  will  -poos  readily 
into  the  large  intestine. 

Now  cut  a  small  slit  in  the  large  intestine  and  inject  water  toward 
the  small  intestine.  It  will  pass  with  difficulty  into  the  small  in- 
testine. 
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Preparation— Fig.  80.— A  cat  which  has  been  well  fed  five  or 
six  hours  before  death  is  best.  The  mesentery  should  be  removed, 
and  about  10  cm.  of  the  small  and  the  same  length  of  the  large 
intestine  should  be  left  with  the  csecum  and  ileo-csecal  valve.    The 

contents  of  both  large  and 
small  intestine  should  he 
carefully  removed  and  the 
large  intestine  ligatured. 
Then  both  should  be  mod- 
erately distended  by  inject- 
ing 95  per  cent,  alcohol  into 
the  small  intestine.  The 
latter  should  then  be  liga- 
tured and  the  whole  put  into 
95  per  cent,  alcohol.  After 
two  to  three  days  the  walls 
may  be  removed  wiUi  a 
sharp  scalpel. 

Caecum,  oe.— See  g  742,  A.  Colon, 
08.— See  §  742.  B.     Ileum,  or.— Sec 
§  788.     Sphincter,  a&— See  §  739. ' 
Villi.— Soe  §  740.  B.  Valva  ileo-€aec£- 
iis,  oe.— neo-caecal  valve.    See  §  73D. 


Fio.  80.— CiEcuM  AND  iLEO-ciBCAL  Valve,  Vbn- 
TRAiiVmw;  xL 


§  739.  Valva  ile<M»ca- 
lis. — The  ileo-csecal  valve  in 
the  cat  is  quite  nnlike  its 
homologue  in  man.  In  the  cat  it  is  a  sphincter,  composed  of  circu- 
lar muscular  fibers  like  the  pylorus,  and  like  the  pyloric  valve  it  is 
partly  formed  by  an  annular  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  which  in 
the  ileo-csecal  valve  projects  into  the  large  intestine  (Fig.  80). 

The  thickest  part  of  the  sphincter  is  about  1  cm.  cephalad  of  the 
opening  into  the  large  intestine.  The  villi  are  not  present  caudad 
of  this  point,  hence  about  1  cm.  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestine  of  the  cat  is  devoid  of  villi. 


§  740.  Obvious  Structure.— (A)  Cut  out  two  or  three  square  cm.  of  any  part  of  the 
Bmall  intestine  ;  rinse  it  with  water  if  necessary ;  it  will  he  seen  to  he  composed  of  two 
obvious  coats  like  the  stomach  (§  736). 

(B)  Villi  intestinorum.— Put  a  fresh  piece  of  intestine  in  a  watch  ^lass  of  water  or 
normal  salt  solution,  and  look  nt  the  mucous  surface  in  profile.  There  will  appear  nmner- 
ous  slender  finger-like  processes  with  their  free  ends  pointing  toward  the  lumen  of  tlie 
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intestine.  These  are  the  intestinal  villi.  Thej  ore  onl^'  found  in  the  email  intestine,  and 
are  most  abundant  in  its  cephalic  portion. 

The  small  intestine  of  the  cat  has  no  yalvul»  conniventes  (Quain,  A,  859  ;  Gray,  A, 
778) ;  but  it  is  completely  invested  by  peritoneum  throughout  its  whole  extent.  In  these 
two  particulars  it  difiers  from  the  intestine  of  man. 

§  741.  liieroseopic  Structure, — (A)  Peritoneal  or  serous  coat.  (B)  Muscular  (unstriped) 
coat : — (1)  Longitudinal  layer  ;  (2)  circular  layer.  (C)  Submucosa,  areolar  or  loose  con- 
nective tissue  coat.  (D)  Muscularis  mucoese  of  longitudinal  and  circular  unstriped  muscu- 
lar fibers,  some  of  which  pass  into  the  villi.  (£)  Mucous  coat  with  villi  and  crypts  of 
LieberkQhn,  covered  with  columnar  epithelium ;  Brunner*s  glands  and  Peyer's  glands. 
Quain,  A,  U,  858 ;  Strieker,  A,  880. 

§  742.  Intestinum  amplum,  a^.— Large  intestine  (Fig.  77,  §  719). 
—The  large  intestine  is  the  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  extending 
from  the  caecum  to  the  anus,  the  caudal  opening  of  the  canal.  For 
convenience  of  description,  the  large  intestine  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  named  in  order : — CcBcumy  colon  ascendens^  colon  iransver" 
8um^  colon  descendens  and  rectum  or  terminal  part. 

Exposure. — Turn  the  small  intestine  toward  the  left  leg. 

(A)  CcBcum  (Fig.  80). — This  is  the  somewhat  conical  blind  sac  at 
the  beginning  of  the  large  intestine.  It  lies  on  the  right  side  and  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

(B)  Colon  ascendens — Ascending  colon. — This  is  the  part  of  the 
large  intestine  which  extends  cephalad  from  the  caecum. 

Respecting  the  use  of  the  terms  cephalad  and  caudad  in  desig- 
nating the  position  or  direction  of  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
see  §91. 

Topographically y  the  colon  ascendens  extends  cephalad  from 
the  csecum,  but  physiologically^  that  is,  in  respect  to  the  passage 
of  the  contents,  the  entire  colon  is  caudad  of  the  caecum. 

It  is  quite  short,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  pylorus.  Its  dorsal 
surface  is  in  contact  with  the  duodenum. 

(C)  Colon  transversum — Transverse  colon. — This  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  preceding.  It  extends  transversely  across  the  abdomen 
just  caudad  of  the  stomach. 

(D)  Colon  descendens  and  rectnm.—M\^x  extending  nearly 
across  the  abdomen  from  right  to  left,  the  large  intestine  passes 
obliquely  caudad,  soon  reaching  the  meson.  It  then  extends  cau- 
dad along  the  vertebral  column  to  terminate  at  the  anus.  The  last 
and  straighter  part  is  called  the  rectum. 

§  743.  Obriaui  Structure  of  the  Intentinum  amplvm.—l(  the  large  intestine  is  full  of 
feeee,  press  the  contents  of  a  small  part  of  the  colon  transversum  aside  and  cut  out  a  piece 
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l->2  cm.  square.  lUnse  the  mnooii^  surface  with  water  or  normal  salt  solatkMi.  The 
Btructare  will  appear  like  that  of  the  small  intcetine  except  that  villi  are  abeent. 

MieroMopic  Structure  of  the  Intestinum  amplum,—{A)  Peritoneal  sx  serous  ooat  (B) 
Muscular  (unstriped)  coat : — (1)  Longitudinal  lajer  ;  (2)  circular  layer.  (C)  Submocoea. 
loose  connective  tissue  coat,  (D)  Muscularis  mucose,  unstriped  muscular  fibers  arranged 
both  longitudinally  and  transversely.  (E)  Mucous  coat,  containing  ciypts  of  Liebeii&hn 
and  Peyer's  glands. 

The  large  intestine  of  the  cat  is  completely  invested  by  peritoneum,  and  is  supported 
by  a  duplicature  of  the  same ;  hence  in  these  respects  it  differs  somewhat  from  man.  See 
Strieker.  A,  391 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  871. 

§  744.  Hepar,  az,— Liver  (Pig.  77,  §  713).— Grasp  the  liver  with  the 
hand  and  draw  it  in  various  directions.  It  is  deeply  divided  (lobed) 
and  is  supported  in  various  parts  by  folds  of  peritoneum,  the  so 
called  ligaments  of  the  liver. 

Lobi  Jiepctttci. — The  lobes  of  the  feline  liver  have  not  been  satis- 
factorily homologized  with  those  of  the  human  liver,  and  the  nomen- 
clature is  somewhat  unsettled.  (Owen,  A,  III,  485  ;  Flower,  41). 
For  convenience,  the  following  provisional  names  may  be  used  :— 

(A)  Lobus  sinister.— This  part  of  the  liver  is  at  the  left  of  the 
suspensory  ligament  (the  ligament  parallel  with  the  meson  and  serv- 
ing to  hold  tlie  liver  against  the  diaphragm).  This  lobe  is  deeply 
divided,  and  its  caudal  or  thin  edge  is  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
pyloric  region  of  the  stomach  (Fig.  79). 

(B)  Lobus  cystieus — Cystic  lobe. — This  is  at  the  right  of  the  sus- 
pensory ligament,  and  occupies  the  right  ventral  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. It  contains  the  cholecyst  or  gall  bladder,  and  hence  cannot 
be  mistaken.  It  is  in  some  cases  deeply  divided,  and  in  others  only 
slightly. 

(C)  Lobus  dexter — Right  lobe. — This  is  dorsad  of  the  cystic  lobe. 
It  is  usually  deeply  subdivided,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  right  kidney. 

(D)  Lobus  SpigeliL — This  is  the  smallest  of  the  lobes  of  the  liver. 
It  is  dorsad  of  the  left  lobe  and  dextro-cephalad  of  the  lesser  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach.  It  usually  appears  at  the  mouth  of  the  fora- 
men of  AVinslow,  and  may  be  fully  exposed  by  tearing  away  the 

f  peritoneum  (§  728)  at  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

§  745.  Cholecystis—Gdill  bladder.— This  is  a  receptacle  for  bfle, 
and  as  stated  above  is  partly  imbedded  in  the  cystic  lobe.  It  is  a 
pear-shaped  sac,  and  the  larger  end  usually  appears  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  cystic  lobe  (Fig.  77).  To  expose  it  fully,  turn  the  ftee 
edge  of  the  cystic  lobe  cephalad. 
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§  746.  Ductus  hepaiici—BUe  ducts.— Press  on  the  cholecyst, 
and  the  contained  bile  will  be  forced  into  the  various  bUe  ducts : — 

(1)  Ductnis  cysticus.—This  is  the  duct  extending  from  the  small 
end  of  the  cholecystis  to  the  ductus  communis  (3).  It  presents  sev- 
eral loops,  the  so  called  impeding  flexwres^  and  serves  to  conduct 
the  bile  to  or  from  the  cholecyst  (Pig.  79,  81,  82). 

(2)  Ductxis  Jiepatim  (Pig.  79).— These  are  the  bile  ducts  proper. 
They  convey  the  bile  from  the  various  lobes  of  the  liver  to  the  due* 
tus  communis  (Pig.  79,  81).  Press  on  the  cholecystis  again  if  neces- 
sary to  make  them  evident.  Isolate  one  by  means  of  the  tracer. 
Cut  a  V-shaped  slit  in  it  near  its  end  and  press  aU  of  the  bile  in  the 
cholecyst  out  through  the  slit.  Then  insert  a  canula  through  this 
slit  and  inject  toward  the  cholecyst  with  plaster  (§  359).  This  will 
fill  all  the  ducts  as  well  as  the  cholecyst,  and  after  the  plaster  has 
set  they  may  be  traced  in  the  same  way  as  arteries,  (§  596  [10]). 

(3)  Ductus  cTioledochus  communis — ^The  common  bile  duct. — 
As  the  name  implies,  this  receives  all  of  the  other  ducts  from  the 
liver.  It  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  cystic  duct  It  reaches 
the  duodenum  about  3  cm.  from  the  pylorus,  and  enters  it  obliquely 
caudad.  Within  the  walls  of  the  duodenum,  it  empties  into  a  small 
reservoir  {ampvUa  of  Vater)^  common  to  it  and  the  duct  of  Wir- 
sung  (Pig.  84). 

The  character  of  the  oi)ening  of  the  ductus  choledochus  and  its 
relation  to  the  ductus  Wirsungianus  are  shown  in  Pig.  84. 

§  747.  Obtfunu  Strttcture  of  the  Liver  {hepaLr). — (A)  Labi. — The  JJver  is  compoeed  of  sev- 
eral deep  red  lobes,  which  are  smooth  and  shining  on  the  sar&ce  from  the  presence  of  the 
peritoneal  investment.    This  is  very  thin  and  is  separated  with  difficoJtj,  even  over  small 


(B)  Lobnli — Lobnlea— These  are  plainly  visible  as  smaU  areas  about  1  mm.  in  diam. 
eter,  surrounded  by  rings  of  deeper  color. 

(C)  Parenchyma, — If  a  piece  is  cut  out,  it  may  be  readily  crushed  into  a  pasty  mass, 
showing  that  the  structure  is  pulpy  and  cellular  rather  than  fibrons. 

§  748.  Micro9copic  8lnieture,^A)  Peritoneal  or  serous  coat  (B)  Rbrous  coat  (pro- 
jections of  this  accompany  the  vessels).  (C)  Liver  substance  ;  this  consists  of  lobules 
compoeed  of  polyhedral  cells  arranged  in  a  radiate  manner  around  the  center  of  the  lobule. 

VeueU  of  the  Lobule^ — (1)  Intralobular  vein  or  hepatic  veinlet  in  the  center  of  the  lob- 
ule ;  (2)  Interlobular  or  portal  veinlet  and  the  hepatic  arteriole.  These  are  between  the 
lobules,  and  capillaries  pass  from  them  to  the  center  of  the  lobule  between  the  rows  of 
hepetie  cells.  In  addition  to  the  above,  are  the  beginnings  of  the  hepatic  ducta  See 
Strieker,  A,  407 ;  Qnain,  A,  II,  886. 

§  749.  Pancreas,  az.  (Pig.  81,  §  720).— The  cat's  pancreas  is 
greatly  elongated,  and  so  bent  as  to  form  two  sides  of  a  triangle. 
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From  the  relations  of  the  two  parts,  they  are  called  respectively  tlie 
gastrO' splenic  and  the  duodenal  parts  of  the  pancreas  (Owen,  A, 
III,  495).  The  organ  is  wholly  enveloped  by  peritoneum,  thus  dif- 
fering from  the  human,  which  is  covered  by  peritoneum  only  on  its 
ventral  surface. 

In  order  to  expose  the  pancreas  fully,  the  ventral  wall  of  the 
great  omentum  should  be  removed,  and  the  large  and  small  intes- 
tines should  be  drawn  caudad. 


.    81.  —  Vkktral 

lEW  OF  THK    PAU* 
CBEAS       AIID        Itl 


Like  the  human  pancreas,  that  of  the  cat  has  two  ducts— i^M^w^ 
Wirsungiamts  and  Ductus  Santorini — ^which  open  separately  into 
tlif^  intestine,  although  they  anastomose  in  the  substance  of  the 
paiKTuas  (Fig.  81-83). 

Preparation— Pig.  81.— The  great  omentum,  the  jejunum,  ileum, 
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colon  and  liver  were  removed  ;  the  remaining  parts  shown  in  situ. 
The  duct  of  Wirsung  was  afterward  injected  with  Berlin  blue,  and 
both  it  and  the  duct  of  Santorini  dissected  out  to  show  their  branches 
and  anastomoses. 

Explanation  of  Fig^.  8x. — 1.  Pyloric  region  of  the  stomach. 

2.  Pylorus.    2-3.  The  daodennm. 

4  Qastro-splenic  division  of  the  pancreas,  near  the  main  branch  of  the  duct  of  Wirsung. 

5.  The  duodenal  part  of  the  pancreas  and  branch  of  the  duct  of  Wirsung. 

6.  Duodenum  at  the  point  where  the  duct  of  Santorini  pierces  its  walls.  The  dotted 
line  shows  the  extent  of  the  pancreas  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  intestine.  The  duct  of  San- 
toriDi  is  seen  to  anastomose  with  each  divi^on  of  the  duct  of  Wirsung. 

7.  Ductus  communis  choleduchus. 

8.  The  point .  where  the  ductus  choledochus  and  the  duct  of  Wirsung  enter  the 
duodenum. 

0.  Tip  of  the  spleen,  somewhat  displaced. 

10.  The  superior  mesenteric  artery  sending  the  inferior  pancreatioo-duodenal  branch  to 
those  parts. 

11.  Superior  mesenteric  vein  receiving  a  corresponding  branch. 


FtO.    iO— CHOLEtYeTTS     AKD     PAKCTIRATIC    ResER- 
Tom      AKD      TiTElB      COXKECrtON      WITH      TDE 

DronExtni ;    x  1, 


Preparation— Fig.  82.— Tlie  liver  was  turned  to  the  right,  bring- 
19 
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ing  the  concave  side  up ;  the  duodenum  to  the  left,  so  that  its  right 
side  looks  directly  upward  ;  it  was  then  sliced  off  to  the  level  of  the 
ampulla  of  Vater  and  the  duct  of  Santorini. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  82.— 1.  Pylorns. 

2.  The  duct  of  SaDtoriai  passlDg  obliquely  through  the  duodenal  walla. 

8.  Cut  end  of  the  inferior  pancreatioo-duodenal  arteiy. 

4  Same  for  the  oorrespondiog  vein. 

5.  The  duodenal  branch  of  the  duct  of  Wirsung. 

5.  Cut  end  of  the  duodenal  pancreas,  showing  triangular  section,  and  the  intestine 
partly  enveloped  by  it 

6.  The  ampulla  of  Vater. 

7.  The  duct  of  Wirsung,  opening  into  the  ampulla. 

8.  The  ductus  communis  choledochus,  also  opening  into  the  ampulla. 

9.  The  duodenal  branch  of  the  duct  of  Wirsung. 
10.  The  gastro-splenic  branch  displaced. 

It.  Duct  from  the  pancreatic  reservoir  opening  by  a  large  branch  into  10,  and  by  a  small 
one  into  7. 

12.  Anomalous  pancreatic  reservoir  oor- 
'     '    "  A  4/  ering  part  of  the  cholecyst. 

j^  ;|K  18.  The   "impeding    flexnres**  m  the 

<7Stic  duct. 
'  14.  The  cholecystis  constricted  in  the 

middle,  as  is  also  the  pancreatic  reserroir, 
by  a  firm  wide  band  passing  over  them. 
15, 15.  The  cystic  lobe  of  the  liver. 

Preparation— Fig.  83.— The 
ventral  wall  of  the  duodenum 
was  partly  removed  to  show  the 
openings  of  the  ducts,  which  had 
been  exposed  by  dissection. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  83.— 1.  Pjloms. 

2  and  4  Duct  of  Wirsung. 

8.  Duct  of  Santorini  anastomosing  freely 
with  the  preceding,  and  opening  into  tbe 
intestine  between  the  aperture  of  the  im- 
pulla  of  Vater  and  the  pylorus. 

5.  Ductus  communis  choledochus. 

6.  Opening  of  the  duct  of  Santorini  at  the  summit  of  a  papiHa. 

7.  Opening  of  the  ampulla  at  the  summit  of  a  similar  papilla.    These  openings  are 
usually  about  10-15  mm^  apart. 

§  750.  Ductus  Wirsimgianus — ^Duct  of  Wirsung,  principal  pan- 
creatic duct. — ^This,  in  the  cat,  is  usually  the  larger  of  the  two 
pancreatic  ducts,  as  in  man.    It  opens  into  a  small  reservoir,  am- 


FiG.  83.— Vbntbal  View  op  the  Human 
Pancreatic  Ducts.  (After  Bernard, 
17).     X.5. 
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puUa  of  Vater,  within  the  walls  of  the  duodenum.  The  ampulla 
appears  as  an  oblique  elevation  on  the  ectal  surface  of  the  duode- 
num, and  receives  also  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  (Fig.  84). 

Preparation — Pig.  84. — ^The  duodenum  should  be  suspended  in 
95  i)er  cent,  alcohol  for  2-3  days,  or  it  may  be  hardened  in  Muller's 
fluid  (see  Frey,  A).  Then  rather  thick  freehand  secticms  may  be 
made  with  a  razor  or  a  very  sharp  scalpel.  The  sections  may  be 
studied  to  advantage  with  a  tripod  lens  or  with  a  |-in.  objective 
and  a  compound  microscope. 


Wirai^ny, 


Fig.  84. — ^Longitudinal  Section  op  the  AMPuUiA  op  Vater,  showing  the  Entrance 
OP  the  Ductus  Choledochus  and  the  Duct  op  Wirsung  ;  x  8.4.  A  and  B. — 
Similar  Sections  op  the  Ampulla  op  Vater  in  Man.  (A  and  B,  after  Claade 
Bernard,  17).     xl.75. 


Explanation  of  Fig^.  84.— Ampulla,  Ampulla  of  Vater.— The  sac-liko  space  in  the 
wall  of  the  daodenam  into  which  open  the  ductus  choledochus  and  the  ductus  Wirsungi- 
anus.  The  ampulla  is  not  a  free  space,  hut  is  more  or  less  filled  hy  anastomosing  processes 
spriDglng  from  the  walls.  The  ampulla  opens  into  the  duodenum  through  a  single  orifice 
on  tbe  summit  of  a  slight  papilla. 

Dct.  chid,  cmn.,  Ductus  choledochus  communis,  az, — The  common  bile  duct. — It  is 
seen  to  have  its  lumen  partly  filled  with  anastomosing  processes  which  allow  the  bile  to 
flow  into  the  ampulla,  but  tend  to  prevent  any  regurgitation. 

Dct.  Wirsung.,  Ductus  Wirsung^anus,  aa. — Duct  of  Wirsung. — The  pancreatic  duct 
emptying  into  the  ampulla  of  Vater.  In  the  cat  it  is  usually  much  larger  than  the  duct 
of  Bantorini  (Fig.  81-8B). 
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Mucosa. — The  macoos  membrane  of  tbe  small  iateetine. 

M.  circularis. — The  circular  layer  of  unstriped  muscle. 

M.  longitudinalis. — Tbe  longitudinal  layer  of  unstriped  muscles. 

Ost.  amp.  Vtr.,  Ostium  ampulls  Vateri,  of.— Tbe  opening  or  month  of  tbe  ampnOt 
of  Vater. 

Submucosa. — Tbe  la/er  of  connective  tissue  between  tbe  circular  muscle  and  the 
muscalaris  mucoese. 

Fig.  84,  A  and  B.— Dct.  chid.,  Ductus  choledodras  communis,  i».^Tbe  common 
bile  duct. 

Dct.  W.,  Ductus  Wirsungianus.— Tbe  pancreatic  duct  c^Hming  into  the  ampulla  of 
Vater.  In  A,  both  ducts  open  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  ampulla.  Tliis  is  said  bj  Bernard  to 
be  tbe  normal  condltioo.  In  B,  the  bile  duct  extends  nearly  to  the  orifice  of  the  ampulla, 
as  in  the  cat.    This  is  not  common  in  man,  although  normal  in  the  cat. 

§  751.   Demonstration  of  the  Duct  of  Wirsung^  the  terminal 
part  of  the  Ductus  choledochus^  and  the  AmpvUa  cf  Vater. 

Turn  the  duodenum  to  the  left  and  trace  the  ductus  choledochus 
to  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  intestine.  Now  remove  the  perito- 
neal covering  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  pancreas  just  caudad  of  the 
termination  of  the  ductus  choledochus-  Then  tear  away  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pancreas  very  carefully,  and  the  duct  will  be  exposed. 
It  looks  like  an  uninjected  blood  vessel.  Trace  it  for  some  distance 
from  the  intestine  and  it  will  be  found  to  divide  into  two  main 
branches,  one  for  each  part  of  the  pancreas  (Fig.  81-83).  Open  the 
duct  about  1  cm.  ftom  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  intestine,  and 
pass  a  beaded  bristle  into  it  toward  the  intestine.  With  a  sharp 
scalpel,  slice  away  the  intestine  over  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
ductus  choledochus  communis  and  the  ductus  Wirsungianus,  mak- 
ing the  slices  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  two  ducts.  Continue 
the  cutting  until  the  plaster  in  the  ductus  choledochus  and  the 
bristle  in  the  ductus  Wirsungianus  are  exposed.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  two  ducts  penetrate  the  intestinal  wall  obliquely  caudad, 
and  open  separately  into  the  ampulla  (Pig.  84).  The  ampulla  then 
opens  through  a  slight  papilla  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine. 

Contrary  to  the  common  statement,  the  two  ducts  cannot  be  said 
to  unite  at  all  (Gage,  3,  177). 

In  some  respects  it  is  better  to  employ  a  specimen  whose  hepatic 
ducts  have  not  been  injected  with  plaster  to  demonstrate  the  rela^ 
tion  and  termination  of  the  two  ducts.  In  this  case  a  bristle  should 
be  put  into  each. 

(B)  Ductus  Santorini— Lesser  pancreatic  duct  (Fig.  83).— This, 
in  the  cat,  is  usually  much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  hence 
its  demonstration  is  more  difficult.    It  opens  on  the  left  side  of  ibe 
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mtestine  obliquely  candad  of  the  preceding,  and  is  demonstrated 
by  tearing  away  first  the  peritoneum  and  then  the  pancreatic  sub^ 
stance.  The  anastomosis  of  the  two  pancreatic  ducts  may  be  dem- 
onstrated by  injecting  the  ductus  Wirsungianus  peripherad  with 
Berlin  blue. 

§  752.  Obvious  Structure  of  the  Pancreas. — ^It  is  oompoeed  of  a  great  many  small  lob- 
uleB  arranged  like  a  banch  of  grapes,  the  ducts  represeDting  the  stems  of  the  grapes. 
Such  glands  are  said  to  be  raeemose. 

%  753.  The  Microscopic  Structure  as  well  as  the  obvious  structure  is  in  all  essential 
particulars  like  that  of  the  salivary  glands  (§§  788,  789).  See  Strieker,  A,  395 ;  Quain,  A» 
U,  306. 


FlO.  86. — DOBSO- VENTRAL  SECTION 

OT  THE  Bight  Kidney,  Caudal 
View;  xl.l. 


Pig.  86.— Longitudinal  Deztro-binibtral 
Section  op  the  Right  Kidney,  Ven- 
tral View;  xl.l. 


Preparation— Fig.  85,  86.— The  ureter  and  i)elvis  were  inflated 
by  injecting  95  per  cent,  alcohol  through  the  ureter  toward  the  kid- 
ney. Then  the  ureter  was  ligatured  and  the  kidney  carefully 
removed  and  placed  in  60  per  cent,  alcohol  for  two  days,  then  in 
95  per  cent,  alcohol  for  the  same  time.  When  well  hardened  it 
was  sliced  off  to  the  level  shown  in  the  figures. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  85,  86.— Hilum.— The  concavity  of  the  meaal  border  of  the  kidi 
ney.     It  ib  at  this  point  that  the  ureter  and  the  blood  vessels  enter. 

Papilla. — The  apex  of  the  medullary  portion.  From  its  free  end  the  urine  exudea 
There  is  but  one  papilla  in  the  cat.  In  Fig  86,  the  medullary  portion  seems  to  end  by 
several  papiUie,  but  the  pyramids  forming  these  converge  at  a  higher  level  than  here 
shown,  and  finally  end  as  shown  in  Fig.  85. 

Pelvis. — The  somewhat  dilated  space  into  which  the  papilla  opens. 

Substantia  medullaris. — The  medullary  or  central  part  of  the  kidney 

Tnnica  fibrosa  (Fig.  85).— The  thick  fibrous  sac  enclosing  the  kidney.  It  is  reflected 
into  the  hilmn  and  upon  the  meter. 
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§  764.  Hen— Kidney  (Pig.  77,  78,  85,  86,  101,  103,  §  722).— Tuni 
the  stomach  and  the  intestines  to  the  right,  and  the  left  Mdiiej  will 
be  exposed.  Kemove  any  fat  that  can  be  removed  without  displac- 
ing the  kidney.  Its  lateral  aspect  is  convex,  while  the  mesal  one 
presents  a  deep  concavity,  the  so  called  hilum  of  the  kidney. 

The  right  kidney  is  somewhat  farther  cephalad  than  the  left, 
thus  differing  from  man.  Only  the  ventral  surface  is  covered  with 
peritoneum  (Fig.  78) ;  but  the  entire  kidney  is  surrounded  by  a 
special  fibrous  capsule  or  covering  (Fig.  85). 

Obvious  Structure  of  the  Kidney. — With  a  sliArp  scalpel,  make  a  longitadinal  dextro* 
slDistral  section  of  the  kidney,  removlDg  the  ventral  three  fifths.  The  appeannoe  shown 
in  Fig.  86  will  appear. 

The  ureter  (§  756)  commences  as  a  funnel-shaped  oi)ening  from  the  hollow  or  peine 
part  of  the  kidney  (Fig.  85,  86). 

The  solid  part  of  the  kidney  is  evidently  composed  of  two  portions — the  ectat,  peripkt- 
ral  or  cortical,  and  the  ental,  eerUral  or  medullary  i)ortionfl.  The  cortical  or  peripheral 
portion  is  granular  and  of  a  deep  color,  while  the  medullary  portion  is  lighter  in  color, 
smooth,  compact,  and  of  more  or  less  triangular  outline.  The  apex  projects  into  the  pelvii 
of  the  kidney  and  is  called  the  renal  papilla.  There  are  several  in  man,  but  only  one  in 
the  cat. 

§  755.  Microscopic  Structure. — (A)  TuhuU  uriniferiy  or  urinary  tubules — ^tubes  lined 
with  cells  and  forming  the  kidney  substance  proper.  (B)  Blood  vessels  and  lymphatics. 
(C)  Nerves  and  connective  tissue. 

In  the  medullary  part  of  the  kidney,  the  blood  vessels  and  urinary  tubules  are  rooetlj 
straight  in  direction,  while  in  the  cortical  portion  they  are  looped  or  convoluted ;  botli 
vessels  and  tubules  are  branched.  The  arteries  form  the  so  called  glomeruli  or  Malpighian 
corpuscles  by  a  multiple  knotting  at  their  termination.  See  Strieker,  A,  460  ;  Quain,  A, 
11.406. 

§  756.  Ureter.— Grasp  the  kidney  with  one  hand  and  the  nro- 
cyst  (Fig.  101)  with  the  other.  Draw  the  former  cephalad  and  the 
latter  caudad.  There  will  be  seen,  stretching  between  the  kidney 
and  the  neck  of  the  nrocyst,  a  narrow  tense  band,  more  or  less  cot- 
ered  with  fat.  This  band  is  the  ureter^  or  duct  conveying  the  urine 
from  the  kidney  to  the  nrocyst. 

Sometimes  one  may  inflate  the  nrocyst  by  blowing  into  the  renal 
end  of  the  ureter,  but  usually  the  ureter  is  too  greatly  contracted. 
The  tubular  character  of  the  latter  may  be  easily  demonstrated, 
however,  by  using  a  beaded  bristle  (§  136)  or  by  commencing  at  the 
kidney  and  slitting  it  with  fine  scissors. 

§  757.  Urooystis,  vesica  urinaria— Urinary  bladder  (Pig.  77,* 
101,  §  718).— This  is  the  receptacle  for  the  urine. 

A.  LigamerUum  suspensorium. — Grasp  the  cephalic  or  lai^ger 
free  end  of  the  bladder  and  draw  it  ventro-caudad.    A  thin  mem- 
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brane  like  the  mesentery  will  be  seen  between  it  and  the  ventrime- 
son,  the  ligavfientum  suspeasarium.  It  is  formed  of  a  duplicature 
of  peritoneum,  and  in  young  animals  there  may  be  seen  between 
its  two  layers  the  remnants  of  the  hypogastric  arteries  and  of  the 
"urachus  (Gray,  A  812 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  800). 

i  B.  LigamerUum  laierale. — ^In  addition  to  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment, one  having  the  same  general  appearance  will  be  seen  on  each 
side. 

O.  Cervix  urocystis— Neck  of  the  urinary  bladder. — Draw  the 
nrocyst  caudad  and  its  fixed  point  will  be  seen  to  grow  narrow. 
This  narrow  part  is  the  neckj  and  its  continuation  to  the  exterior  is 
called  the  urethra  or  excretory  canal  of  the  bladder.  The  ureters 
penetrate  the  urocyst  on  each  side  of  the  neck  ;  their  course  through 
the  wall  is  quite  oblique,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  passing  a 
bristle  from  the  ureter  into  the  bladder.    • 

§  758.  Obvious  Structure  of  the  Urocyst  — Cut  a  slit  in  the  urinary  bladder  to  allow  the 
urine  to  escape,  then  cut  oat  a  piece  about  2  cm.  square.  Rinse  it  with  water  or  normal 
salt  solution.  There  may  be  demonstrated  a  structure  somewhat  comparable  to  that  of 
the  stomach : — (A)  An  ectal  ssrous  (peritoneal)  coat.  (B)  An  intermediate  firm  or  muscu- 
Itr  coat.  (C)  An  ental  soft  or  mucous  coat.  The  muscular  and  mucous  coats  are,  how- 
ever,  more  closely  united  than  in  the  stomach. 

§  759.  Microsenpin  Structure. — (A)  Serous  (peritoneal)  coat.  (B)  Muscular  (anstriped) 
coat : — (1)  Longitudinal  layer ;  (2)  circular  layer  ;  (8)  longitudinal  layer.  The  three  layers 
are  arranged  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of — S,  (C)  Submucosa  of  loose  connective 
tissue.  (D)  Mucous  coat  covered  with  stratified  epithelium.  See  Strieker,  A,  487 ;  Quain, 
A,  II.  423. 

§  760.  Adrenale — ^Capsula  renalis,  capsnla  suprarenalis. — Turn 
the  stomach  and  intestines  to  the  right.  About  2  cm.  meso-cephalad 
of  the  kidney  will  appear  a  pinkish,  oval  body  about  2  cm.  long 
and  1  cm.  wide.  Its  caudal  end  is  usually  in  contact  with  the  V. 
reiralis  and  its  ventral  surface  is  crossed  by  the  V.  adreno-lumbalis 
(Fig.  101,  adm.). 

The  right  adrenal  is  in  about  the  same  position  with  respect  to 
the  right  kidney  ;  but  as  the  V.  cava  and  part  of  the  liver  are  on  its 
ventral  surface,  it  is  not  so  easily  demonstrated  as  the  left. 

Both  adrenals  are  covered  on  their  ventral  surface  by  perito- 
neum. Neither  of  them  is  in  contact  with  the  kidney.  In  this 
respect  they  differ  from  their  human  homologues. 

§  761.  Uterus— Womb  (§  723).— If  the  cat  is  a  female,  there  will 
apx>ear  between  the  rectum  and  the  urocyst  a  mesal  organ,  the 
tUerus,  having  the  same  general  color  and  appearance  as  the  intes- 
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tines.  It  is  a  hollow  organ  and  at  its  cephalic  end  bifarcates, 
forming  the  so  called  comua  or  horns  of  the  uterus.  The  horns 
extend  obliquely  latero-cephalad  nearly  to  the  caudal  extremity  of 
the  corresponding  kidney  (Fig.  77). 

§  762.  Tuba  Pallopiana— Fallopian  tube,  Oviductus.— Near  the 
ends,  the  homs  of  the  uterus  become  quite  small  and  more  or  lees 
convoluted.  This  small  part  of  the  horn  is  called  the  oviduct  or 
Fallopian  tube.  It  opens  directly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  thus 
putting  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  communication  with  the  exterior  of 
the  body.  The  end  is  somewhat  funnel  shaped  and  one  edge  is 
applied  to  the  ovary.    Quain,  II,  470. 

Make  an  incision  in  one  of  the  comua  near  the  b^inning  of  the 
Fallopian  tube  and  pass  a  beaded  bristle  into  the  uterus,  and  then 
along  the  Fallopian  tube  throughout  its  whole  extent.  This  will  he 
facilitated  by  severing  the  connections  of  the  tube  so  that  it  may  be 
straightened. 

§  763.  Ugamentmn  uterL — Grasp  a  uterine  comu  and  lift  it  up. 
A  broad  membranous  band  will  appear  extending  laterad  from  it 
This  is  the  liffamentum  latum  or  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus  and 
its  homs.  Like  the  mesentery  and  ligaments  of  the  urocyst,  it  is 
simply  a  duplicature  of  peritoneum. 

lAgainentum  ro^t^wrft^m— Round  ligament. — Look  through  the 
ligament  toward  the  light ;  a  thickening  wiU  appear  in  it  Extending 
from  near  the  middle  of  the  hom  caudad  to  the  abdominal  wall 
ventrad  of  Poupart'  s  ligament  (Fig.  39).  This  is  the  round  ligament, 
and  may  be  traced  through  the  abdominal  wall.  It  terminates  in 
the  external  organs  of  generation. 

§  764.  OMovs  8trvctvre.—{A)  Serous  (peritoneal)  coat.  (B)  MvBCular  coat.  (C)  A 
soft  mucoun  coat  These  points  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  cutting  out  a  smaU  pieee 
of  the  uterus  or  one  of  its  horns. 

§  765.  Meroscopic  8tructure,^(A)  Serovs  (peritoneal)  coat.  (B)  Musevlar  (unstriped) 
coat ;  the  fibers  greatly  interlace  and  are  mixed  with  abundant  connective  tissne.  (Q 
Mucous  coat.    See  Strieker,  A,  606  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  464. 

§  766.  Ovarium— Ovary.— At  the  cephalic  end  of  each  Fallo- 
pian tube  (§  762)  may  be  seen  the  ovarp^  a  yellowish  oval  body 
about  1  cm.  long  and  .5  cm.  wide.  It  is  supported  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  broad  ligament. 

§  767.  Microscopic  Structure.— {h)  Modified  peritoneal  coat.  (B)  Ovarian  stroma— 
connective  tissne,  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  Graafian  follicles  with  the  ova.  See  Strieker, 
A,  510  ;  Quain,  A,  II.  472. 
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§  768.  Vas  deferenB. — K  the  subject  is  a  male,  there  will  be  seen 
on  each  side  a  white  cord,  the  vds  deferens  or  spermadiict  (Fig.  101), 
looping  around  the  ventral  side  of  the  ureter  and  A.  hypogastrica, 
and  then  extending  toward  the  urethra. 

If  the  vas  deferens  is  traced  i)eripherad,  away  from  the  urethra, 
it  will  be  seen  to  penetrate  the  abdominal  wall  laterad  of  the  A. 
epigastrica  and  ventrad  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

In  traversing  the  abdominal  wall,  it  passes  through  the  canalis 
inguinalis.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  spermatic  artery  and  vein 
and  a  duplicature  of  peritoneum,  and  all  together  form  the  sper- 
matic  cord.  The  oi)ening  of  the  inguinal  canal  within  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  is  called  the  annulus  abdominalis  internufi  or  the  internal 
abdominal  ring,  while  the  one  on  the  ectal  surface  of  the  abdominal 
wall  is  called  the  anniihbs  obdomiTwlis  externuB  or  external  ab- 
dominal ring  (Fig.  39). 

From  the  external  abdominal  ring,  the  spermatic  cord  extends 
obliquely  caudad  and  entad  of  the  skin  to  the  testis. 

THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS,  MOUTH  CAVITY,  PHARYNX,. 
NECK,  THORAX  AND  DIAPHRAGM. 

§  lfiQ,^Nafne»  of  Parts  in  the  Order  of  Examination.—Q^tLndnla.  parotis— Ductus  Ste- 
Boniftnus  —  Glandula  submaxillarifl — Ductus  Whartonianus — Lingua  —  Pharynx  —  Tuba 
EnstacliiaDa — Larynx  —  Trachea  —  (Esophagus  —  Pleura  —  Tliy  rnus  —  Pulmo — Cardia — 
Diaphragm  a. 

The  vessels  and  nerves  of  those  parts  are  treated  in  Chap.  VIII  and  IX. 

§  770.  InMramenie  and  Material  the  same  as  for  the  abdomen  with  the  addition  of  a 
mao  (Fig.  21),  nippers  (Fig.  11),  beaded  bristks  (%  136),  and  about  100  cc.  of  the  Berlin 
Uue  ioldtion.    \ 

Choice  of  Specimen  the  same  as  for  the  abdomen. 

SALIVARY    GLANDS. 

§  771.  References.— Quain,  A,  II,  885  ;  Gray,  A,  757 ;  Bernard,  A,  504 ;  Chauveau, 
A,  887 ;  Leyh,  A.  873  ;  Owen,  A,  UI,  896 ;  Cuvier.  A,  III,  409  ;  Hyrtl,  A.  241 ;  Gegen. 
baur  (Lankester),  A,  519  ;  Milne  Edwards.  A,  VI,  220  ;  Chauveau  (Flemmg),  A  ;  Gurlt, 
A,  861. 

§  T72.  Posture  and  Preparation. — ^The  cat  should  be  dorsicum- 
bent,  with  a  block  crosswise  under  the  neck,  and  the  head  rotated 
dextrad  so  that  the  side  of  the  face  looks  upward ;  the  mouth  should 
be  held  open  with  a  cork.  The  animal  should  be  injected  from  the 
femoral  artery,  making  tlie  plaster  somewhat  thinner  than  usual 
(§§  345,  352).    The  femoral  vein  should  be  injected  with  blue  plas- 
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ter  (§  362).  K  the  abdomen  is  not  to  be  used  (§  234),  it  is  easier  to 
inject  from  the  postcava  and  the  aorta  (§§  363,  365). 

As  plaster  will  not  pass  the  valves  in  the  veins,  it  is  best  for  this 
preparation,  as  for  Pig.  101,  to  inject  the  jagolar  vein  with  fine  blue 
mass  (see  §  1460)  instead  of  blue  plaster.  This  is  oulj  necessary, 
however,  for  permanent  preparations  or  for  special  demonstratioDB. 

§  773.  Salivary  Glands.— The  salivary  glands  are  the  organs, 
belonging  to  the  digestive  system,  which  secrete  the  saliva  and  pour 
it  into  the  oral  cavity  through  single  or  multiple  ducts.  They  are 
situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  mouth  and  mostly  just  entad  of 
the  skin.  There  are  6  on  each  side  \— Parotid^  svbmaxiUaryy  sub- 
Ungual,  molar,  ZT/gomatic. 

%  774.  Preparation  of  the  Ducts  of  the  Salivary  Glands.— 
These  should  be  injected  with  Berlin  blue  (see  §  1449),  or  if  that  is 
not  at  hand,  there  may  be  used  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chrome 
green  or  orange  ground  in  16  i)er  cent,  glycerin  to  give  a  decided 
color.  As  the  process  of  injection  is  somewhat  troublesome,  the 
ducts  may  be  demonstrated  by  inserting  into  them  beaded  bristles. 

§  776.  Preparation  of  Whartmis  Di^^.— This  opens  on  the 
summit  of  a  prominent  papilla  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
just  cephalad  of  the  frsenum  (Fig.  88).  It  usuaDy  lies  on  the  floor 
of  the  mouth.  Grasp  it  near  its  free  end  with  the  fine  forceps,  and 
enlarge  the  opening  witli  the  probe  of  the  tracer ;  then  insert  a 
beaded  bristle  or  the  canula  for  injection  (§  368). 

Injection.— The^  canula  need  not  be  tied,  but  merely  compressed 
with  the  fingers  while  injecting.  Before  commencing  the  injection, 
the  canula  should  be  filled  with  the  injecting  mass  to  avoid  air.  In 
making  the  injection,  the  pressure  should  be  light  and  continued  for 
but  a  short  time  lest  the  duct  be  ruptured.  If  the  injection  is  suc- 
cessful and  the  tongue  be  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  the  duct  may 
be  seen  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  extending  nearly  parallel  with  the 
mandibular  ramus  as  far  caudad  as  the  last  tooth. 

§  776.  Preparation  of  Stenon^s  Duct — With  coarse  forceps  or 
the  fingers,  grasp  the  dorsal  lip  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and 
J  draw  it  laterad  so  as  to  expose  the  mucous  membrane  opposite  the 
last  premolar  tooth  (Fig.  61).  Just  cephalad  of  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  and  opposite  the  most  prominent  cusp  of  the  last  prsemolar 
will  be  seen  a  slight  ridge  on  the  mucous  membrane.  The  cephalic 
end  of  this  ridge  is  about  1  cm.  from  the  edge  of  the  lip,  and  at  the 
end  will  be  seen  a  slight  circular  depression,  which  is  the  opening 
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of  the  dact.  Enlarge  the  opening  with  the  probe  of  the  tracer,  and 
insert  a  beaded  bristle  or  a  cannla  for  injection.  Inject  as  directed 
for  Wharton's  duct  (§  776). 

§  777.  Exposure  of  the  Salivary  Glands  and  their  Ducts. 
— Divide  the  skin  as  follows: — (A)  Along  the  lateral  border  of 
mandibyZar  ramus  from  the  canine  tooth  directly  caudad  as  far  as 
the  caudal  end  of  the  larynx.  (B)  Prom  the  caudal  end  of  the 
incision  (A)  to  a  point  opposite  the  meatus  auditorius  externus. 
(O)  From  the  maxillary  canine  to  the  dorsal  border  of  the  ear.  (D) 
Along  the  edge  of  the  lips  from  the  mandibular  to  the  maxillary 
canine,  leaving  a  narrow  band  of  skin  with  the  lip. 

Exposure  of  the  Olands^  efc.— Commence  at  the  angle  next  the 
larynx  (ventro-caudal  angle)  and  dissect  the  skin  free.  Use  a  sharp 
scalpel  and  dissect  close  to  the  skin.  Then  commence  at  the  same 
I>oint  and  dissect  ft^e  the  thin  dermal  muscle  (§  608)  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  skin  was  dissected.  It  is  necessary  to  take  the 
greatest  care  in  removing  the  muscle  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to 
nerves  and  vessels.  Remove  the  caudal  part  first,  thus  exposing 
the  glands  and  larger  vessels  and  nerves,  which  are  more  easily  seen 
than  their  branches.  Compare  the  appearances  presented  with 
those  shown  in  Fig.  67.  If  the  gland  ducts  were  injected  with  fine 
mass,  the  glands  will  be  of  the  same  color  as  the  mass  used.  The 
duct  of  the  parotid  (Fig.  87)  will  be  very  conspicuous  and  will  serve 
as  a  kind  of  landmark.  The  same  is  true  of  the  V.  jugular  is  (Fig. 
87, 101). 

In  exposing  and  isolating  nerves  and  vessels  in  this  prejmration, 
it  is  necessary  to  work  with  the  greatest  care.  The  sharp  tracer 
cannot  be  used  as  safely  as  in  most  cases.  Use  the  dull  tracer,  fine 
forceps  and  scissors,  and  remove  fat  and  connective  tissue  piece- 
meal. So  many  branches  of  the  nerves  enter  the  dermal  muscle 
that  it  is  necessary  to  dissect  it  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  remove 
at  the  same  time  the  larger  branches  of  the  nerves. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  87.— A  fac,  A.  facialis. —Facial  artery; 
a  branch  of  the  carotid.  Ductus  Stenon.  (Stenonianus). — Stenon's 
duct ;  duct  of  the  parotid  gland.  Glandula  parotis. — ^The  parotid 
gland,  the  largest  of  the  salivary  glands.  GL  (Glandula)  submaz- 
illaris. — The  submaxillary  gland.  Gl.  m.,  Glandula  molaris. — 
Molar  gland.  Mandible. — Inferior  maxilla,  lower  jaw.  M.  civ. 
(davo-)  trapezius  (Fig.  66).    M.  stemo-mstd.  (mastoideus)  (Fig. 
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72).  M.  tmp.,  M.  temporalit.  M.  mstr.,  VL  masseter  (Fig.  67).— 
Masseter  muscle.  N.  anr.  (auric^aris)  magnus,  N.  tmp.  £ac.,  N. 
temporo-faoialis. — ^Branches  of  the  temporo-facial  division  of  the 
facial  nerve  (vii).  N.  crv.  facial.,  N.  oervioo-facialiB.— Cervico- 
facial division  of  the/aciaZ  nefrvt  (vii).  N.  tmp.  aur.,  N.  temparo- 
auriculaxis.— Blanches  of  the  temporo-auricular  division  of  the 


Fig.  87.— Salivary  Glands  op  the  Left  SroE;   xl. 

trigeminus  nerve  (v).  Pili  tactiles.— Tactile  hairs.  There  are 
usually  5-8  of  these.  They  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  tri- 
geminus  nerve  (v)  and  are  supposed  to  be  tactile  hairs.  Vibrias©. — 
Whiskers.  These  stiff  hairs  are  likewise  supplied  by  branches  of 
the  trigeminus  nerve  and  are  also  supposed  to  be  tactile  organs. 
V.  faciaUs,— Facial  vein.  A  branch  of  the  external  jugular  vein. 
V.  Jugularis  externa. — ^The  external  jugular  vein.    It  almost  inva- 
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riablj  lies  between  the  parotid  aDd  submaxillary  and  separates 
the  latter  from  the  lymphatic  immediately  cephalad  of  it.    Zygoma, 
aroos  zygomAtious. — ^The  zygomatic  arch  (Fig.  66). 
For  the  manner  of  preparation,  see  §§  772,  777. 

§  778.  NerveB.—Cen)icO'/acial  division  of  the  facialis  (vii) 
(Pig.  87). — ^This  emerges  from  the  ental  surface  of  the  lymphatic 
gland  (Fig.  87,  Gl.  lym.),  crosses  the  V.  facialis  and  divides  into  the 
two  main  divisions,  one  of  which  extends  along  the  mandible,  the 
other  dorso-cephalad  towai'd  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

TempoTO-fa>cial  dimsion  of  the  facialis  (vii)  (Fig  87,  N.  tmp. 
&c.). — ^About  1  cm.  dorsad  of  the  parotid  duct  there  emerges  an- 
other branch  which  extends  dorso-cephalad  and  spreads  out  in 
many  branches  over  the  side  of  the  head  and  face. 

Teniparo^uricular  dimsion  of  the  trigemintis  (branch  of  the  3d 
or  inferior  division  of  the  V  nerve). — It  has  the  same  general  direc- 
tion as  the  temporo-facial  branch  of  the  facialis  and  anastomoses 
freely  with  it.  Its  fine  branches  spread  out  over  the  head  and  face 
as  do  those  of  the  temporo-faciai 

At  the  dorso-cephalic  angle  of  the  parotid  emerges  another 
branch  of  the  temporo-auricular  (Fig.  87,  N.  tmp.  aur.).  It  extends 
almost  directly  dorsad. 

Aurieidaris  magnus  (Fig.  87). — This  large  spinal  nerve  emerges 
from  between  the  MM.  clavo-trapezius  and  steriho-mcLstoideus.  It 
then  extends  dorso-cephalad  and  spreads  out  over  the  caudal  sur- 
fsice  of  the  external  ear. 

GLANDULE  SALIVAm^. 

§  779.  Glandula  parotis— Parotid  gland— The  position  and 
relations  of  this  gland  are  well  shown  in  Fig.  87.  It  surrounds  the 
ventral  half  of  the  external  ear. 

§  780.  Ductus  Stenonianus— Stenon's  duct,  duct  of  the  parotid 
gland  (Fig.  87). — ^It  extends  cephalad  from  the  cephalic  edge  of  the 
gland  along  the  ectal  surface  of  the  masseter  muscle,  nearly  directly 
toward  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  When  near  the  edge  of  the  lip  it 
penetrates  the  cheek,  passing  entad  of  the  facial  vein  (Fig.  87,  V. 
facialis).  It  opens  on  the  mucons  surface  of  the  cheek  opposite  the 
most  prominent  cusp  of  the  last  prsemolar  (Fig.  57). 

Isolate  the  duct  as  directed  for  nerves  and  vessels  (§  777).  It 
may  be  easily  traced  if  it  has  been  injected  or  if  a  black  bristle  has 
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been  inserted.    Near  the  gland  it  will  be  seen  to  divide  into  several 
branches. 

§  781.  Olandnla  parotidea  accessoria  —  Accessory  parotid 
gland.— In  about  one  subject  in  ten  there  may  be  found  one  or 
more  small  glandular  masses  connected  with  the  i)arotid  duct 
These  are  sometimes  in  contact  with  the  duct  at  some  point  of  its 
course  over  the  masseter,  or  they  may  be  separated  for  a  centimeter 
or  more ;  if  separated,  a  slender  duct  connects  them  with  the  main 
duct.    Mivart,  B,  173. 

§  783.  Glandola  submaxillaris — Submaxillary  gland  (Fig.  87). 
The  submaxillary  gland  is  ventrad  and  partly  entad  of  the  j)arotid. 
Its  cephalic  edge  is  also  covered  by  two  lymphatics.  The  lobula- 
tions of  the  submaxillary  are  coarser  than  those  of  the  parotid ;  and 
if  uninjected  it  is  of  deeper  color. 

§  783.  Ductus  Whartonianus— Wharton's  duct,  duct  of  the 
submaxillary  gland. — In  order  to  exjK^se  this,  the  lymphatics  and 
the  vein  should  be  removed.  Tlie  duct  appears  at  the  ceplialic  bor- 
der of  the  gland,  and  extends  almost  directly  dorsad,  x)assing  be- 
tween the  MM,  digasiricus  (Pig.  101)  and  masseter  (67),  until  it 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  mouth  opposite  the  last  tooth.  In  its  pass- 
age between  the  muscles,  its  lateral  surface  is  crossed  by  the  gusta- 
tory branch  of  the  N.  trigeminus  (v). 

Exposure. — Divide  and  reflect  the  M.  digastricus  (Fig.  101); 
then  the  duct  may  be  traced  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Its  passage 
along  the  floor  of  the  mouth  to  the  papilla  may  be  more  readily 
traced  by  removing  part  or  all  of  the  corresponding  mandibular 
ramus. 

§  784.  Olandula  sublingualis— ^Sublingual  gland.— The  sublin- 
gual gland  in  the  cat  is  quite  smaU  and  so  closely  connected  to  the 
submaxillary  that  it  appears  as  an  accessory  of  it  It  is  elongated 
and  extends  cephalad  from  the  submaxillary  about  2  cm.  and  par- 
allel with  Wharton's  duct.  Its  duct,  smaller  than  that  of  the  sub- 
maxillary, extends  parallel  with  it  and  opens  upon  the  same  papilla. 

§  785.  Olandula  molaris— Molar  gland.— This  gland  is  small  as 
compared  with  the  parotid,  but  is  of  the  same  general  appearance. 
It  is  situated  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth  about  1  cm.  ventrad  of 
Stenon's  duct.  It  has  several  ducts  which  pass  straight  through 
the  cheek  and  open  on  the  mucous  surface.  This  gland  is  con- 
sidered by  Cuvier  (A,  III,  424),  Ward,  (A,  IV,  426),  and  Quain 
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(A,  n,  301),  to  be  merely  an  aggregation  of  bnccal  glands ;  see 
§794. 

§  786.  Olandula  zygomatica— Zygomatic,  subzygomatic  or  in- 
fraorbital gland. — This  is  a  compact,  somewhat  elongated  gland 
situated  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  orbit.  Its  ventral  end  rests  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  just  caudad  of  the  last 
maxillary  tooth  (true  molar,  see  Fig.  67,  D.  M.),  and  its  duct  opens 
at  the  same  place. 

§  787.  To  demonstrate  this  gland,  the  mouth  may  be  kept  open 
by  a  cork  between  the  teeth  ;  then  the  mucous  membrane  just  caudad 
of  the  last  maxillary  tooth  should  be  cut,  and  the  gland  will  appear. 
Or  the  zygoma,  the  malar  process  of  the  maxilla  and  the  masseter 
muscle  may  be  removed  to  expose  the  lateral  surface  of  the  eye- 
ball. The  gland  will  be  found  at  the  ventro-lateral  surface  of  the 
eye.  To  demonstrate  its  duct,  carefully  tear  away  the  gland  sub- 
stance near  its  ventral  end  with  a  tracer. 

§  788.  Structure  of  Salivary  Glands. — The  ct^viaus  structure  of  the  salivary  glands 
is  that  of  the  racemose  type,  that  is,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  ducts  representing  the 
stems  and  the  lobules  the  fruit. 

§  789.  Microscopic  Structure. — ^Tlie  ducts,  except  the  very  smallest,  are  lined  with 
eoiumnar  epithelium  ;  the  smallest  are  lined  with  pavcmevt  epithelium.  Their  mode  of 
termination  **  demands  farther  investigation  "  (Strieker,  A,  800).  The  lobules  are  com- 
posed of  groups  of  spheroidal  cells  surrounded  by  a  continuation  of  the  connective  tissue 
forming  the  interlobular  septa.    Quain,  A,  II,  8^i9. 

CAVUM  ORIS,  MOUTH  OR  BUiXJAL  CAVITT,  PHARYNX,   at,    (Fig.  77,  88). 

References.  oQuain,  A,  II,  300 ;  Gray,  A,  745  ;  Chauveau,  A,  851 ;  Chauveau  (Flem- 
ing), A,  830  ;  Leyh,  A,  364 ;  Owen,  A,  III,  883  ;  Cuvier,  A,  III,  379  ;  Hyrtl,  A,  241 ;  Ge- 
genbaor  (Lankester),  A,  548 ;  Milne-Edwards,  A,  Vf,  11  ;  Gurlt,  A,  836. 

§  790.  I%e  Tuouth  cavity  or  cavum  oris  is  the  cephalic  division 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  bounded  cephalad  by  the  lips  and 
caudad  by  the  velum  palati  and  the  cephalic  opening  of  the  pha- 
rynx. It  contains  the  teeth,  gums,  alveolar  margins,  the  jaws,  the 
tongue  and  the  tonsils,  and  into  it  open  the  ducts  of  the  salivary 
and  buccal  glands. 

§  791.  Pha/rynXj  az.—See  description  of  Pig.  88. 

Exposure  and  Dissection— Fig.  88.— With  a  scali)el,  divide  the 
skin  and  soft  parts  upon  both  the  dorsal  and  the  ventral  asi)ects  of 
the  head  1  cm.  sinistrad  of  the  meson  from  the  snout  to  a  i)oint 
opposite  the  2d  or  3d  cervical  vertebra.  With  the  arthrotome,  sep- 
arate the  mandibular  rami  at  the  symphysis  TnerUi^  and  with  bone 
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scissors,  out  the  left  pier  of  the  os  hyoides  (Pig.  30,  §  224).  Hemisect 
the  toDgne  and  the  muscles  along  the  ventral  side,  cutting  about 
1  cm.  tQ  the  left  of  the  meson  and  entirely  through  to  the  buccal 
cavity.  The  trachea  and  oesophagus  should  be  displaced  to  tlie 
right  Cover  the  hand  with  a  towel  and  grasp  the  left  side  of  the 
head,  and  divide  the  entire  head  with  the  saw,  commencing  at  the 
snout  a  little  sinistrad  of  the  meson  and  making  the  strokes  in  the 
dorso-ventral  rather  than  in  the  caudo-cephalic  direction.  With 
nippers,  remove  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  arch  of  the  atl€LS^  aans 
and  the  skull  as  far  as  the  meson. 

§  792.  If  a  permanent  preparation  is  to  be  made,  the  remaining 
half  of  the  mandible  should  be  opened  and  a  cork  put  between  the 
teeth ;  the  tongue  should  be  drawn  slightly  cephalad  and  held  in 
position  by  a  pin  pushed  through  its  tip  and  into  the  floor  of  the 
mouth.  The  velum  palati  may  be  pinned  out  as  in  the  figure. 
Finally,  the  oesophagus  and  larynx  should  have  one  side  cut  away 
for  a  short  distance  and  the  tubular  portion  distended  by  filling  the 
lumen  with  cotton  ;  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube  should  also 
be  tilled  with  cotton. 

Begin  the  hardening  in  about  60  per  cent,  alcohol  (§  286).  After 
the  head  has  thoroughly  hardened,  the  brain  may  be  sliced  away 
to  the  meson,  and  the  ToesetJiTnoideum  and  vomer  removed  to  show 
the  turbinated  bones  and  the  passage  from  the  praenaris  to  the  poet- 
naris.  The  surface,  especially  of  the  tongue,  may  be  freed  from 
mucous  with  a  soft  nail  brush. 

§  793.  Obcious  Structure  of  the  Cavum  oris  or  Mouth. — The  free  8arfEU»  is  usoallj 
quite  firm  and  smooth,  except  in  certain  places,  as  the  roof  of  the  moath,  where  there  are 
many  ridges  and  fine  projections. 

§  794.  Microscopic  Structure. — The  fre3  surface  is  made  n^ni  gtratijUd  epithelium  rest- 
ing on  a  rather  abundant  submucous  connective  tissue,- in  which  are  small  so  called  hueetU 
glands  of  the  racemose  type  (g  178),  whose  ducts  open  on  the  free  surface. 

§  795.  Obvious  Structure  of  the  Linguxi  or  Tongue. — The  free  surface  on  the  ventral 
side  of  the  tongue  is  smooth  and  soft.  On  the  dorsal  side  it  is  beset  with  numerous  pro- 
jections or  papiUa  of  various  forms,  named  in  the  order  of  their  abundance  : — F^form, 
odontoid f  fungiform,  cireumtallate. 

§  796.  Microscopic  Structure. — Into  all  the  papilla  extend  loops  of  blood  veaa^s. 
The  odontoid  variety  are  covered  by  a  homy  substance.  In  the  walls  of  the  dreumvailaU 
are  imbedded  the  so  called  tctste  Jnids,  flask-like  in  form  and  composed  of  modified  epitbe- 
liura.  The  principal  mass  of  the  tongue  consists  of  itriptd  muscle  and  connectwe  timve. 
The  muscles  are  arranged  in  an  intricate  net-work,  the  fibers  sometimes  branchings 
the  mucous  coat.  The  free  or  mucous  oat  consists  of  strctHfied  epUhdium  with  a  i 
amount  of  submueotis  connective  tissue.    See  Strieker,  A>  852  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  S27. 
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Preparation — Fig.  88 — See  p.  303,  exposure  and  dissection — 
Pig.  88. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  88. — ^Atlas,  at, — The  first  cervical  vertebra. 

Axis,  az. — ^Tbe  second  cervical  vertebra ;  its  odontoid  process  (Fig.  53)  is  shown  pro- 
jecting cephalad  into  the  ring  of  the  atlas. 

Callosum,  Corpus  calloenm,  aa, — The  great  commissare  of  the  hemispheres.  (For  this 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  brain^  see  Fig.  117.)  ^ 


Fia.  88.— HEinBBCTiON  of  the  Head  ;   x  1.    Cknnpare  with  Fig.  50  and  117  and  with 

Plate  II,  Fig.  4. 


Cn.  (Canalis)  Eustachiana. — The  cana]  connecting  the  middle  ear  or  tympanum  with 
the  pharynx.    Its  crescentic  opening  into  the  pharynx  is  shown  in  this  figure. 

Cn.  (Canalis)  nenralis,  az, — Neural  or  vertebral  canal. — The  neural  canal  is  repre- 
sented by  the  deeply  shaded  space  in  the  vertebrse  in  which  the  myelon  rests.     (The  name 
is  put  ux>on  the  muscles  dorsad  of  the  roof  of  the  arch  of  the  atlas  and  axis.    Through 
an  inadvertence  no  dotted  line  is  drawn  from  it  to  the  canal.) 
20 
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Chd.  vc,  Chorda  vocalis. — Vocal  cord. 

Dien.,  Diencephalon. — The  abbreviation  in  written  in  the  space  betireen  the  two 
thalami  known  as  the  diaeadia  or ''  8d  ventricle." 

Dct.  Stenon.,  Ductus  Stenonianus — Stenon's  dact,  Dnct  of  the  parotid  gland  (Fig. 
87,  g  780). — Its  opening  is  hidden  by  the  prominent  cusp  of  the  last  premolar,  bat  i 
bristle  is  represented  as  coming  from  it. 

Ductus  Whartonianus— Wharton's  duct.  Duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland  (§  788).— 
The  prominent  papilla  at  the  summit  of  which  the  duct  opens  is  shown. 

Dura — Dura  mater.— The  dura  is  represented  in  this  figure  as  a  broad  white  line  just 
entad  of  the  cranium  and  then  prolonged  into  the  neural  canal  as  a  sheath  for  the  mjelon. 
It  takes  the  place  of  the  periosteum  in  the  skull,  but  the  neural  canal  is  lined  hy  a  special 
periosteum,  so  that  the  dura  in  the  neural  canal  belongs  exclusively  to  the  myelon. 

Epen.,  Epencephalon,  Cerebellum. — See  Fig.  117. 

Epglt.,  Epiglottis.— The  triangular  flap  which  aids  in  the  closure  of  the  glottis  dur- 
ing deglutition. 

Ethtrb.,  Ethmoturbinale— The  ethmoturbinal  bone  (Fig.  50,  §  550). 

Falz,  Falz  cerebri,  oe. — The  fold  of  dura  separating  the  olfactory  lobes  and  part  of 
the  mesal  surface  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  right  and  left  sides.  In  this  figure  it  is 
shaded  with  horizontal  lines. 

Fraen.,  Fraenum  linguae.— The  more  or  less  plate-like  cephalic  part  of  the  attachment 
of  the  tongue  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

Hy.,  Hypophysis  cerebri,  <w.— Pituitary  bod j.— See  Chap.  X. 

Inf.,  Infundibulum,  az. — The  ventral  prolongation  of  the  diacoelia  into  the  hypophjws. 

Larynx,  az. — The  specialized  cephalic  part  of  the  trachea,  containing  the  vocal  corda 

Lingua,  o«.— Tongue.  i 

Meatus  vcntralis.— The  ventral  and  more  direct  passage  from  the  prsBnarls  throog^i 
the  nasal  chamber  to  the  Postnaris  or  opening  into  the  pharynx. 

Mcs.,  Medicommissura. — Middle  commissure  (Fig.  117). 

Mesen.,  Mesencephalon. — Optic  lobes. 

Meten.,  Metencephalon,  as.— Medulla  oblongata. 

Mxtrb.,  MaxiUoturbinale.— Maxilloturbinal  bone  (Pig.  59). 
.    Myelon,  az.— Spinal  cord  (Pig.  104). 

N.  op.,  N.  opticus.— Optic  nerve. 

CEs.,  (Esophagus,  az.— Gullet  (g  801). 

O.  hoc,  O.  basioccipitale,  oz.  (Fig.  59). 

O.  bsph.,  O.  basisphenoideum,  ae,  (Fig.  59). 

O.  praesph.,  O.  praesphenoideum.  az.  (Fig.  59). 

O.  hyoides  (Fig.  30.  §  224). 

O.  pit.,  O.  palatinum  (Fig.  59). 

O.  mx.,  O.  maxillare  (Fig.  59). 

O.  pmx.,  O.  praemaxillare  (Fig.  56). 

O.  soc,  O.  supraoccipitale,  az.  (Fig.  59). 

O.  ip.,  O.  interparietale,  az.  (Fig.  59). 

O.  parietale  (fig.  56). 

O.  frontis  (Fig.  56). 

O.  nasale  (Fig.  56,  59). 

Papillae  filiformes— Filiform  paplll®  (§  796)  -These  are  the  fine  projections  from  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  tongue.  Caudally  they  become  broad  and  ligulate  (1-8  mm.  longV 
while  in  the  middle  of  the  cephalic  part  of  the  dorsal  surface  they  are  modifiad  into  the 
form  next  described  (Strieker,  A,  856). 
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PpL  (Piq>illae)  odontoides  (Milne-Edwards,  A,  VI,  104). — These  are  tbe  homy  re- 
eonred  papillsB  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  cat's  tongue  with  which  it  rasps  the  surface  of 
bones.    For  the  other  papillae,  see  Quain,  II,  825. 

PpL  ihg^.,  PapilUe  fungiformes — Fungiform  papille. — These  are  the  bead-like  projec- 
tioDB  on  the  dors^  surfieux  of  the  tongue.  They  are  especially  abundant  near  the  middle 
of  ito  length. 

PpL  crcm.,  Papillse  circumvallatae — CircumTallate  papillae. — These  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  are  situated  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  tongue  in  the  locality  indicated  in 
Fig.  88.  They  appear  like  large  fungiform  papille  with  a  trench  and  a  raised  border 
around  them. 

Pharynx,  at, — The  general  cavity  into  which  open  the  mouth,  postnares,  Eustachian 
tube,  oesophagus  and  trachea. 

Pia  tactiles— Tactile  hairs  (Pig.  87> 

Praenarea — Nostrils. — The  opening  of  the  nasal  chamber  at  the  snout. 

Rhinen.,  Rhinencephalon. — Olfactory  lobes. 

Rug^. — The  transverse  wrinkles  or  folds  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  There  are  Bve  or 
six  of  these,  and  they  are  covered  with  short,  stifiT  papillae. 

S.  sph.,  Sinus  sphenoideum. — Sphenoidal  sinus  (Fig.  59). 

Symph.  (Symphysis)  menti,  oe. — The  amphiarthrodial  articulation  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  mandible. 

Tnt.,  Tentorium  cerebclli.— The  letters  are  on  the  bony  tentorium  (see  Fig.  59),  but 
this  is  seen  to  be  lined  on  its  ental  surface  by  the  dura.  The  dura  is  as  easily  separable 
from  the  bony  tentorium  as  from  the  other  parts  of  the  skull,  and  the  bony  tentorium  itself 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  On  pari^tale,  not  an  ossification  of  the  membranous  tentorium  as 
stated  by  Flower,  A,  99  ;  see  Cuvier,  A,  HI,  Article  10. 

Trachea,  oa.— Windpipe.— The  tube  connecting  the  lungs  with  the  pharynx  (Fig.  77). 

VI.  pit.,  Velum  palati,  m. — The  pendulous  or  caudal  portion  of  the  soft  palate.  It  is 
here  represented  as  lifted  from  the  tongue  so  that  it  extends  nearly  caudad  instead  of 
carving  ventrad  as  in  nature. 

Vibrissae— Whiskers.— See  Fig.  87, 88.     In  Fig.  88  their  free  ends  are  cut  off. 

§  797.  CoUum,  az. — ^Neck. — This  is  tbe  constricted  i)ortion  of 
the  trunk  cephalad  of  the  first  rib,  i.  e.y  between  the  thorax  and 
head  (Fig.  6). 

§  798.  Mcposure. — Make  an  incision  along  the  neck  about  2  cm. 
to  the  right  of  the  ventrimeson  as  far  caudad  as  the  first  rib ;  then  a 
transverse  incision  just  cephalad  of  the  first  rib  to  a  point  2  cm.  to 
the  left  of  the  ventrimeson ;  dissect  off  the  skin  and  the  muscles 
covering  the  trachea  (Pig.  76). 

§  799.  Trachea,  a^.— Windpipe  (Fig.  77).— The  trachea  cannot 
be  mistaken,  as  it  is  the  first  tube  uncovered  by  the  removal  of  the 
skin  and  muscles  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  neck. 

Cut  out  a  segment  of  the  trachea  3-4  cm.  long.  It  will  be  seen 
to  be  a  cylindrical  tube  stiffened  by  rings  of  cartilage  which  do 
not  meet  on  the  dorsal  side,  excepting  when  the  trachea  is  con- 
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tracted.    When  nncontracted,  the  dorsal  side  is  fleshy,  something 
like  the  oesophagus. 

§  800.  Mcro9cop%c  Structure  of  the  Trache<i,-~{K)  Its  ectal  layer  is  of  nther  den«e 
connective  tiseue.  In  it  are  imbedded  the  incomplete  rings  of  cartUage,  (B)  Entad  of  the 
connective  tissae  layer  and  extending  around  about  the  dorsal  third  of  the  drcumference 
of  the  trachea  is  a  layer  of  unetriped  muscle.  This  is  partly  attached  to  the  ectal  sar&ce 
of  the  rings  of  cartilage,  and  by  its  contraction  causes  the  rings  to  meet  or  even  overlap. 
(C)  Entad  of  (A)  and  (B)  is  a  layer  mostly  composed  of  elastic  connective  tUsuc  (D)  JAi- 
ccue  membrane.  This  lines  the  lumen  of  the  trachea.  It  is  composed  of  three  layers  of 
cells,  the  free  layer  of  which  is  cilutted.  (£)  Imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  trachea  are 
many  racemose  glands  whose  ducts  open  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  See 
Strieker,  A,  435  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  206. 

§  801.  (Esophagus,  a^'.— Gullet  (Fig.  77,  109).— The  oesophagus 
is  the  fleshy  tube  connecting  the  pharynx  and  stomach. 

§  802.  Demonstration.— "DrBw  the  trachea  somewhat  dextrad, 
and  there  will  be  seen  the  oesophagus,  an  entirely  fleshy  tube,  dor- 
sad and  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  trachea.  When  empty  it  does 
not  retain  a  cylindrical  form  like  the  trachea,  but  collapses. 

§  803.  Strticture  of  the  (Esophagtts.—^A)  The  ectal  layer  is  composed  of  striated  ro os- 
cular fibers  arranged  as  in  the  intestine  (§  741),  with  an  admixture  of  vnstriated  mv^ele 
increasing  caudad.  (B)  The  intermediate  layer  is  of  connective  tissue  and  forms  the  svb- 
mucosa.  It  contains  many  small  racemose  glands.  (C)  The  ental  or  mucous  layer  is 
composed  of  stratified  epithelium.    See  Strieker,  A,  861  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  344. 

THORAX. 

§  804.  The  thorax  or  chest  is  the  part  of  the  trunk  between  the 
diaphragm  and  first  rib.  Its  cavity  contains  the  lun^s  (§  €09),  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  (Fig.  91),  and  part  of  the  trachea  and 
oesophagus  (§§  799,  801 ;  see  also  Chap.  VIII). 

§  805.  Exposure. — ^Determine  the  position  of  the  following  land- 
marks :  prcesternum  (§  228) ;  xiphisternum  (§  228) ;  first  rib  {Fig. 
30,  72) ;  venirifieson— the  line  between  the  xiphisternum  and  prae- 
sternum. 

Incisions. — ^A.  Make  a  longitudinal  incision  (§  699)  through  the 
skin  and  muscles  3  cm.  to  the  right  of  the  ventrimeson  from  the  first 
rib  to  a  i>oint  opposite  the  base  of  the  xiphisternum.  Taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  vessels  and  nerves  in  the  axillary  region,  reflect 
the  skin  for  2-3  cm.  on  the  right  of  the  incision. 

B.  Make  a  transverse  incision  from  the  caudal  end  of  the  longi- 
tudinal mcision  to  a  point  4-6  cm.  to  the  left  of  the  ventrimeson. 
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'  Reflect  the  skin  across  the  ventrimeson  as  far  as  the  transverse 
incision  extends.  Scrape  or  dissect  the  muscles  from  the  ectal  sur- 
face of  the  ribs  and  cartilages  near  their  union  ;  see  Fig.  50. 

O.  With  the  arthrotome  or  strong  scissors,  cut  tlirough  the  tho- 
racic wall  on  both  sides,  just  mesad  of  the  junction  of  the  cartilages 
and  ribs. 

§  806.  Pleura,  Septum  mediastinale. — Grasp  the  cut  edges  of 
the  right  costicartilages  and  turn  the  sternum  partly  to  the  left  side. 
The  ental  surface  of  the  thoracic  wall  is  covered  by  a  smooth  glis- 
tening membrane,  the  pleuray  a  serous  membrane  like  the  perito- 
neum (§  725) ;  like  the  latter,  it  may  be  detached  over  a  small  space 
by  means  of  the  tracer. 

At  the  meson  will  be  seen  a  transparent  curtain  containing 
blood  vessels  and  more  or  less  fat.  This  is  the  mediastinum^  me- 
diastinal septum  or  septum  thora/^is  (Fig.  7,  99,  100).  It  divides 
the  thorax  into  a  right  and  left  half.  Each  half  of  the  thorax  is 
lined  by  a  separate  serous  sac,  and  the  meeting  of  these  on  the 
meson  produces  the  mediastinal  septum.  The  thorax  thus  differs 
markedly  from  the  abdomen,  where  there  is  but  one  serous  sac 
(§  726),  but  the  thoracic  organs,  like  those  of  the  abdomen,  are  all 
properly  ectad  of  or  outside  the  serous  membrane.  Some  of  the 
organs,  as  the  heart,  are  between  the  two  walls  of  the  septum,  while 
others,  as  the  lungs,  are  apparently  within  the  sacs,  as  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  within  the  peritoneal  sac  (see  Fig.  78). 

§  807.  After  the  mediastinal  septum  has  been  examined,  make, 
with  bone  scissors,  a  transverse  incision  from  the  right  to  the  left 
between  the  incisions  in  the  thoracic  wall,  cutting  the  soft  parts  in 
the  intercostal  space  between  the  9th  and  10th  ribs.  Then  cut  the 
mediastinum  near  its  attachment  to  the  sternum  to  a  point  opi)osite 
the  4th  costal  cartilage,  avoiding  injury  to  the  blood  vessels. 
Finally,  turn  the  sternum  cephalad  and  secure  it  in  this  position 
with  a  string  or  a  pin.  ^ 

With  the  nipi)ers,  cut  the  ribs,  excepting  the  first,  on  each  side 
along  a  line  about  3  cm.  from  their  tubercula,  and  with  scissors  or 
a  scalpel,  cut  the  soft  parts  and  remove  the  freed  portion  of  the 
thoracic  wall. 

§  808.  Thymus  gland. — If  the  cat  is  young,  there  will  be  seen 
an  elongated  pinkish  body  (Fig.  77)  extending  along  the  ventral 
side  of  the  trachea  and  great  vessels  from  the  heart  to  a  point  some- 
what cephalad  of  the  first  rib.    This  is  one  of  the  so  called  ductless 
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glands  ;  it  is  also  a  temporary  organ  and  may  be  entirely  absent  in 
old  animals.    Its  function  is  not  well  understood. 


PUck  cocL 

RahLet'  Stopper. 
ThtBacL 


References  to  the  Lung:s.~Qiiain,  A,  II,  289;  Gray,  A,  827;  Chaaveau,  A,  498; 
Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  466;  Leyh,  A,  444;  Owen,  A.  Ill,  572;  Cnvier.  A,  VII,  19; 
Hyrtl.  A,  306  ;  Gegenbaur,  A,  572 ;  Milne-Edwards,  A,  II,  834 ;  Williams  (T.),  A,  V,  25a 

§  809.  Fulmo  —  Lung  (FigV 
77,  89,  99,  100).— On  each  side 
of  the  thorax,  extending  from 
the  diaphragm  to  the  first  rib, 
will  be  seen  a  sponge-like  mass. 
Each  of  these  masses  is  a  lung; 
and  the  two  are  the  essential  or- 
gans of  respiration.  Insert  a 
glass  tube  or  a  flexible  blow-pipe 
into  the  trachea  and  inflate  the 
lung.  The  trachea  must  be 
pressed  closely  dgainst  the  tube 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  air. 

§  810.  Lobes.— Each  half  of 
the  inflated  lung  will  be  seen  to 
consist  of  several  divisions,  the  so 
called  lobes.  Tliere  are  three  on 
each  side — cephaZiCy  intermediate 
or  middle,  and  caudal  (Fig.  89). 

AzygotiS  Lobe.  —  The  right 
lung,  in  addition  to  the  three 
lobes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  has  a  small  one,  the 
azygous  lobe,  projecting  into  a 
kind  of  pocket  formed  of  pleura, 
dorso-caudad  of  the  apex  of  the 
heart  and  between  it  and  the  dia- 
phragm (Fig.  77,  103,  C.  1.,  az.). 
The  free  edge  of  this  pocket  is 
bounded  by  the  postcava.  This  lobe  is  sometimes  deeply  divided 
into  two,  the  caudal  of  which  is  the  larger. 

§  811.  Alveoli. — Hold  an  edge  of  the  inflated  lung  between  the 
eye  and  the  light,  and  note  that  it  is  divided  into  spaces  about  1  mm. 
in  diameter.     These  are  the  air  sa^s  or  alveoli  (§  813,  814). 


Fig.  89.— Lungs  and  Trachea  ;  x  .2. 
(The  apparatus  is  arranged  as  for  an 
experiment ;  see  Wilder,  23.) 
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§  812.  Bronchi  and  Bronchioli.— The  trachea  should  be  fol- 
lowed from  the  neck  into  the  thorax,  cutting  or  tearing  away  any  v/^ 
blood  vessels  or  nerves  that  cover  its  ventral  surface,  and  also  the 
thymus  (Pig.  77,  §  808).  Near  the  intermediate  lobe  of  the  lung, 
^the  trachea  divides  into  the  two  bronchial  tvbes^  one  of  which  goes 
to  each  lung.  Tear  away  the  substance  of  the  lung  suflSciently  to 
follow  one  bronchus.  It  will  be  seen  to  continually  divide  and  so 
form  the  hronchiolL 

g  818.  OfmouM  Structure  of  a  Lung. — On  entering  the  lung  the  bronclins  divides  like 
a  tree  into  branches  (bronchioli).  Near  their  termination  the  bronchioli  dilate  som3what, 
thus  forming  the  so  called  infundSbula  or  vltimaie  lobules.  From  the  wall  of  the  iufun- 
dibalam  project  sac-like  recesses  singly  or  in  groups.  Each  recess  Is  called  an  alvtidlus, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  blind  ampuUiform  termination  of  the  smaller  division  of  an 
air  tube.  The  alveoli  may  be  readily  seen  by  looking  at  the  edge  of  an  inflated  lung  as 
directed  above  (§  811). 

§  814  Mitroscopic  Structure.— This  is  very  complicated,  its  main  features  being  as  fol- 
lows : — (A)  The  air  tubes  are  composed  of  an  ectal  deniie,  larjely  elastic,  eonnecthe  ti»nie 
layer,  in  which  are  found  plates  of  Cftrtilage.  (B)  Untftruited  muscular  layer.  (C)  An 
daMic  connective  tissiMe  layer.    (D)  The  mucous  membrane  with  its  ciliated  ept'theiium. 

In  the  smallest  air  tubes  the  cartilage  disappears.  In  the  larger  ones  are  small  race- 
moss  glands  as  in  the  trachea.  As  an  air  tube  enters  a  lobule,  its  ciliated  epithelium  is 
supplanted  by  a  stratum  of  cubical,  ntfn-cUiated  cells.  The  unstriped  muscle  also  disap- 
pears, and  finally  the  alveoli  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  pavement  or  scaly  epithelium. 
See  Strieker,  A,  4»7 ;  Qnain,  A,  II,  273. 

DIAPHRAGMA,  <»8.— DIAPHRAGM. 

References.— Straus-Dnrckheim,  A,  II,  809  ;  Quain,  A,  I,  808 ;  Gray,  A,  894  ;  Milne- 
Edwards,  II,  405  ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  245 ;  Chauveau,  A,  260  ;  Gegenbaur  (Lankes- 
ter).  A,  574 ;  Hyrtl,  A,  316  ;  Cuvier,  A,  VII,  198  ;  Owen,  A,  III,  1. 

§  815.  The  Diaphragm  (Fig.  77,  90)  is  a  musculo-tendinous  cur- 
tain completely  separating  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities. 
Many  structures  transverse  it,  but  they  are  joined  to  their  respective  \x 
apertures  in  such  a  manner  that  the  partition  is  absolutely  air-tight, 
and  yet  no  hindrance  is  put  upon  the  free  movement  of  the  dia- 
phragm in  respimtion. 

The  tendinous  part  (Pig.  90)  is  near  the  middle.  Its  form  is 
somewhat  crescent  shaped,  the  lioms  of  the  crescent  pointing  dor- 
sad. From  the  tendon  radiate  the  muscular  fibers.  Those  of  the 
dorso-mesal  third  converge  and  form  two  thickened  masses  called 
the  crura  or  pillars  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  diaphragm  is  attached  to  the  odphisternum^  to  the  last  five 
ribs.,  and  somewhat  loosely  to  the  thick  muscles  which  lie  ventrad 
of  the  vertebrce.    The  crura  unite,  forming  a  single  dense  tendon, 
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which  is  attached  to  the  centra  of  the  2d^  3d  and  lith  lumbwr  ner* 
tehrce. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  diaphragm  is  attached 
very  obliquely  to  the  body  wall  so  that  the  dorsal  part  is  caadad 
of  the  ventral.  The  central  part  is  strongly  arched  into  the  thoracic 
cavity. 

§  816.  Posture  and  Freparaticm.— The  cat  should  be  placed  in 
a  dorsicumbent  posture,  the  abdomen  opened  as  directed  for  the 
study  of  the  viscera  (§§  237,  710),  and  injected  from  the  abdominal 
aorta  and  postcava  (§§  363,  366).  The  abdominal  wall  should  be 
cut  along  a  line  about  2  cm.  caudad  of  the  diaphragm.  The  liver 
and  stomach  should  be  drawn  somewhat  caudad  ;  the  sv^ensory 
ligament  J  the  postcava  and  the  cesophagtLS  cut,  the  two  last  named 
about  2  cm.  from  the  diaphragm.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
cut  the  diaphragm  in  any  of  the  oi)erataons. 

The  kidneys  (Fig.  101)  should  be  removed,  and  the  aorfo  about 
2  cm.  caudad  of  the  origin  of  the  superi(yr  mesentery  artery.  The 
vertebral  column  should  be  disarticulated  between  the  4th  and  5th 
lumbar  vertebrae  (Pig.  30).  The  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  the 
coeliac  artery  and  the  splanchnic  nerve  (Fig.  103,  107,  A.  c,  N. 
splnch),  should  be  carefully  isolated  with  the  tracer,  line  forceps 
and  tine  scissors.  It  is  also  desirable  to  isolate  the  vagus  {gastric 
nerves)  on  the  oesophagus  (see  Fig.  103,  107,  N.  g.  d.  N.  g.  v.).  The 
ribs  should  be  cut  near  tlieir  tubercula,  and  then  the  ventral  border 
of  the  diaphragm  drawn  strongly  cephalad.and  held  in  position  with 
largo  pins.  Lastly,  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  should  be  removed 
from  the  muscles  so  as  to  show  the  direction  of  the  diaphragmatic 
fibers  and  their  interdigitations  with  those  of  the  M.  transversalis. 

Preparation—Fig.  90.— The  thoracic  duct  (Fig.  103),  the  ahd&m- 
inal  aorta  and  postcava  (Fig.  101)  were  iiyected.  The  cat  was  then 
transected,  following  a  line  about  1  cm.  caudad  of  the  tip  of  the 
xiphisternum  and  going  between  the  4th  and  5th  lumbar  vertebna 
The  ventral  border  of  the  diaphragm  was  dmwn  strongly  cephalad 
and  cotton  placed  on  the  pleural  side  to  make  it  nearly  level. 

Explanation  of  Fig;.  90. — Aorta,  az. 

A.  phrn.,  A.  phrenica. — The  plirenic  or  diaphragmatic  artery. 

A.  adm.  Imb.,  A.  adreno-lumbalis.— The  adreno-lamt)ar  artery,  a  smaH  artery  aris- 
ing from  the  aorta  and  supplying  the  adrenal  body  and  the  cephalic  part  of  the  lumbar 
region. 

C,  A.  coeliaca,  az. — The  coeliac  artery  or  cceliac  axis. 
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Crus  dphrsf.,  Cms  diaphrag^atica. — ^The  left  cnis  or  pillar  of  the  diaphragm. 
Dct.  thr.,  Ductus  thoracicus,  as.— The  left  thoracic  duct  (Fig.  103). 
Gng;.  (Gang^lion)  semilunare. — The  semilunar  ganglion— Ghmgliou  of  the  solar  plexus 
of  nerves  (Fig.  107). 

M.,  A.  mesenterica  superior,  aa.  (Fig.  108,  107). 


Fio.  90.— Caudal  Vibw  op  thb  Diaphragm  with  the  Stbuctureb  that  trayebsb 

IT ;    X  .75. 


Mb.,  Membrana. — The  somewhat  crescent-shaped  membranes  which,  with  the  mus- 
cular portion  of  the  diaphragm,  complete  it  dorsad.  It  is  said  bv  Straus- Durcklieim 
A,  II,  310,  that,  in  place  of  these  membranes,  there  are  often  muscular  pillars— lateral 
pillars  of  the  diaphragm— joining  the  diapophyses  of  the  2d  lumbar  Yertebr». 

M.  transversalis-abdominis. 

M.  q.  lumb.,  M.  quadratus  lumbonim. 

IL  psoas.    (The  human  pwas  magntu.) 
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NN.  syiQ.,  NN,  S7mpAthici.^The  sympathic  nerves  of  the  two  sides  oontinned  ioto 
t}»>  sbdamen, 

NN,  3plnch,,  NN,  splanchnici.— The  two  splaDchDic  nerves  of  each  side  jolnuig  the 
cgrresixinditig  fl<>tnilunar  ganglion  (Pig.  107,  Gng.  smln.), 

N.  ^astricus—U^tric  nerve. — There  are  two  of  these,  one  on  the  dorsal  and  one  on 
the  ventral  ijjde  of  tbe  oesophagus  (Figf.  107,  N.  gstr.  dor.,  N.  gstr.  vnt.).  They  are  the 
coutiuufLtioDs  of  tiic  vagns  nerves  into  the  abdomen. 

CBs.,  CEsophagus,  az, — This  is  somewhat  loosely  attached  to  the  diaphragm,  ted 
hence  cim  move  loDgitudinally  quite  freely  (Fiflf.  107,  CBs.). 

FcY.,  Postcava,  (it. — ^The  great  vein  returning  blood  to  the  heart  from  the  caodil 
halfQf  th^  Imdv  (Fig:.  101). 

Tendo  centralis,  at. — The  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 

Ten  do,  02.— T  lie  common  tendon  of  the  two  crura  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  veiy 
stroijg  ft  lid  firmly  attached  to  the  2d,  8d  and  4th  lumbar  vertebrae. 

VV.  phrn.,  Ven^  phrenicse.— The  phrenic  veins.  The  large  trunks  follow  mostly 
the  two  horriB  of  the  tendo  centralis. 

VV.  he  pat.,  Venae  hepaticse,  az. — Two  hepatic  veius  from  the  right  lobe  of  tht  Ufcr. 
They  uniti-*  jiifct  c^  tbt;y  enter  the  vena  cava  (Fig.  101). 

Kiphi^temum,  a«« 


r 


CHAPTER   Vm. 

THE    VASCULAR    SYSTEM. 

GENEBAL   CONSIDERATIONS  —  HEART— ARTERIES— 0AFILLABIE8— VEINS  —  LYMPHATICS-* 

THORAaC  DUCTS. 

§  817.  General  Considerations. — In  the  cat,  as  in  man  and  the 
higher  animals  generally,  the  tissues  are  supplied  with  blood,  and 
blood  and  lymph  are  removed  from  the  tissues,  by  means  of  a  series 
of  closed  tubes  or  vessels.  These  tubes  all  communicate  more  or 
less  directly  with  one  another,  but — excepting  the  lymphatic  stom- 
ata — ^present  no  obvious  openings  into  any  other  parts.  This  closed 
series  of  tubes  is  known  as  the  vascular  system. 

The  vascular  system  as  a  whole  consists  of  two  main  divisions, — 
the  blood  vascular  system  and  the  lymph  vascular  system  or 
lymphatic  system. 

%  818.  The  blood  vascular  system  is  tbat  by  which  the  blood  is  (A)  conveyed  to  the 
tissues  in  general  for  their  noarlshment  and  returned  therefrom ;  (B)  conveyed  to  the 
lungs  for  its  own  improvement  and  returned  therefrom  (Fig.  92).  Those  parts  which  are 
concerned  in  the  transfer  to  and  from  the  lungs  constitute  the  pulmanic  division  of  the 
blood  vascular  system,  and  the  remainder  constitute  the  general  or  systemic  division. 
While  in  process  of  transfer,  the  blood  is  said  to  perform  either  the  pulmonic  or  the 
systemic  drcu'ation. 

§  819.  Subdivisions  of  t?u  Blood  Vaseidar  System.— There  are  four  parts,  continuous 
with  each  other,  but  more  or  less  distinctly  differentiated  :  (A)  A  central  receiving  and 
distributing  organ,  the  heart  (cardia) ;  (B)  tubes  extending  from  the  heart  throughout  the 
lungs  and  the  organs  generally,  the  arteries ;  these  divide  and  diminish  in  size  like  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  gradually  merge  into  (C)  the  capillaries,  the  most  minute  vessels, 
which  in  turn  unite  and  gradually  merge  into  (D)  the  veins,  which  unite  and  increase  in 
axe  as  they  diminish  in  number  and  finally  terminate  in  the  heart  (Fig.  92). 

The  arteries  are  said  to  continually  divide  and  decrease  in  size  because  the  current 
therein  is  from  the  larger  vessels  toward  the  smaller.  The  veins  are  said  to  unite  and 
increase  in  size  because  the  blood  current  \b  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  branches. 
Again,  the  arteries  are  said  to  extend  from  the  heart  peripkerad,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of 
their  blood  current,  while  the  veins  are  said  to  extend  toward  the  heart  or  centred^  as  the 
current  is  toward  the  central  organ.  The  veins  differ  from  the  arteries  by  having  thinner 
walls  and  by  the  presence  of  valves  in  many  (Fig.  102,  B,  C). 
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§  820.  The  Lymph  Vascular  System. — This  is  that  part  of  the  general  vascalar  vj%> 
tem  which  collects  the  lymph  from  the  tissues  and  the  chyle  from  the  alimentary  canal 
and  conveys  them  to  the  great  veins ;  it  is  thus  an  auxiliary  of  the  venous  system  (Bernard, 
A,  250).  From  the  office  of  collecting  both  lymph  and  chyle,  it  is  commonly  considered 
as  forming  two  divisions :  (A)  The  lymphatics  proper  ;  (B)  the  lacteals  or  chyle  vessela. 

§  821.  The  lymphatic  system  is  somewhat  comparable  to  the  venous,  since  its  veeeels 
begin  as  capillaries  at  the  periphery  and  extend  toward  the  center.  Like  the  veins  also,  the 
lymphatic  vessels  contain  numerous  txilves  which  prevent  a  reversal  of  the  current,  that  is, 
a  flow  from  the  center  toward  the  periphery. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  difler  from  the  veins  in  the  following  particulars :  (A)  They 
have  thinner  walls  ;  (B)  tliey  do  not  so  markedly  increase  in  size  as  the  veins,  althooj^ 
they  anastomose  more  frequently;  (C)  at  various  points  along  their  course  there  are 
enlargements,  the  so  called  lymphatic  glands,  through  which  the  lymph  passes;  (D) in- 
stead of  joining  the  central  organ  of  the  vascular  system  directly  as  do  the  blood  vessels, 
the  lymphatic  trunks  open  into  veins  (Fig.  103) ;  (E)  the  lymphatic  system  differs  from 
the  venous  also  in  having  no  direct  communication  through  capillaries  with  anything  like 
an  arterial  system ;  (F)  the  lymphatics  are  found  to  communicate  with  serous  cavities 
through  minute  orifices,  the  itomata  (Quaiu,  A,  II,  188  ;  Strieker,  A,  222). 

CARDIA— THE  HEART. 

§  822.  References.-^ain,  A,  II,  242  ;  Gray.  A,  801 ;  Cuvier.  A.  VI,  272 ;  Gegenhaur 
(Lankester),  A.  588  ;  Hyrtl,  A,  300  ;  Bernard.  A,  274 ;  Milne-Edwards,  A,  III.  473 :  Owen, 
A,  III,  516;  Chauveau,  A,  529:  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  499  ;  Gurlt.  A,  574;  Straus- 
Durckheira.  B,  II,  181 ;  Foster  and  Langley,  A,  91 ;  Smith,  E.  N.,  A,  PI.  47, 48,  49,  56, 56; 
Bourgery  and  Jacob,  A,  PI.  9,  bis,  PI.  18  ;  Rolleston,  B,  25-34  ;  McAlpine,  B,  1,  K.  28; 
Krause,  A.  178.  Fig.  13;  Turner.  A,  899  ;  Sabatier,  A ;  Flower.  A;  Pettigrew,  64;  Petti. 
grew,  A  ;  Parchappe,  A  ;  Mojsieovics,  A,  54 ;  Leyh,  A.  559 ;  Mivart.  B,  199-203. 

Remark. — Most  of  the  abave  refer  to  the  human  heart  more  especially,  but  tlie  heart 
of  the  horse  is  chiefly  deecribed  by  Leyh,  Chauveau  and  Gurlt,  and  that  of  the  rabbit  by 
Krause,  McAlpine  and  Foster  and  Langley.  Methods  of  preparation  are  given  by  Hyrtl, 
Straus-Durckheim,  Mojsisovics  and  Pettigrew.  The  only  descriptions  and  figures  purport- 
ing to  refer  to  the  heart  of  the  cat  are  given  by  Mivart ;  unfortunately,  however,  in  Fig. 
102,  the  relative  thickness  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles  is  made  the  reverse  of  what  it 
should  be  (a  probable  oversight  which,  although  readily  corrected  by  the  anatomist,  it 
sure  to  confuse  the  bepfinner) ;  while  the  usefulness  of  the  text  is  diminished  both  by  the 
general  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  refers  directly  to  the  cat  (§  127),  and  by  the  pr«ence 
of  an  absolute  misstatement  upon  pp.  201.  214  respecting  the  number  of  pulmonary  veins. 

§  828.  Before  dissecting  the  heart,  or  even  removing  it  from  the  body,  the  student  will 
do  well  to  familiarize  himself  with  its  general  features  and  location  as  shown  in  Fig.  77, 
91,  101. 

If  he  has  been  following  the  present  work  in  order,  he  will  have  at  least  one  cephalic 
region  of  a  cat  preserved  in  alcohol,  and  may  run  the  risk  of  injuring  the  heart  thereof  in 
removing  it  before  gaining  any  detailed  knowledge  of  it.  He  must  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  cavities  of  such  a  heart  will  be  collapsed  and  that  the  auricles  especially 
will  look  very  unlike  the  preparation  shown  in  Fig.  91 .  Such  a  heart  may  serve  for  the 
examination  of  some  parts,  but  eventually  he  should  have  at  least  two  specimens  well  dis- 
tended and  hardened  by  alcohol,  and  if  possible  another  fiilled  with  plaster. 

§  824.  Preparation— Fig.  91. — The posteava  and  abdominal  aorta 
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were  injected  with  red  and  blue  plaster  resi)ectively .  After  the  plas- 
ter had  hardened,  a  small  hole  was  made  in  the  left  ventricle  and  a 
long  canula  inserted  and  pushed  through  the  auriculo-ventricular 
opening  into  the  left  auricle.  Red  plaster  was  then  injected  so  as 
to  fill  the  pulmonary  veins.  Finally,  the  i)ericardium  was  removed 
together  with  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  covering  the  cardiac 
vessels. 


§  825.  Dticription. — This,  the  dorsal  or  "  posterior  "  aspect  of  the  heart,  is  less  famil- 
iar to  most  persons  and  less  freqaentlj  represented.  It  is,  however,  much  more  compre- 
hensive and  instnictlve  ihan  the  ventral  aspect, 
and  is  given  in  the  following  works  :  Quain,  A, 
II,  Fig.  166;  Smith,  E.  N.,  A,  PI.  5o  ;  McAl- 
pine,  B,  PL  XXIII,  Fig.  3  (rabbit) ;  Gegenbaur 
(Lankestor),  A,  Fig.  836  (pig). 

The  present  fignre  fairlj  represents  the  size 
of  a  somewhat  large  heart,  and  its  form  when 
injected.  As  stated,  however,  in  §  829,  it  is 
probable  that  the  less  thickness  of  the  lateral 
wal  1  of  the  right  ventricle  has  permitted  it  to 
yit»ld  to  the  force  of  the  injection  so  that  the 
right  side  is  undolj  convex. 

The  word  ventrieuli  is  written  across  the 
apex  of  the  ventricular  portion,  and  the  abbre- 
viation V.  erd,  is  just  below  the  furrow  between 
tliat  and  the  auricular  portion. 

For  the  sake  of  showing  certain  parts  more 
distinctly,  the  figure  represents  the  organ  as  if 
rotated  slightly  upon  its  longer  axis  so  as  to  ex- 
pose more  of  the  right  than  of  the  left  side. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  right  and 
left  auricles  (Aur.  dxC,,  Aur,  sin.)  coincides 
nearly  with  a  line  connecting  the  V.  of  F.  crd, 
with  the  left  border  of  the  prceeaca.  The  ductus 
arteriosus  (§  867)  is  not  shown. 

§  826.  General  Description  of  the  Heart.—  Pig.  91.— The  Dorsal  Aspect  op  the 
The  heart  is  a  hollow,  quadrilocular  (four  cham-  Heart  with  the  Central  Pou- 

bered)  muscular  organ  situated  in  the  thorax.  tions  of  the  Larger  Vessels; 

It  is  the  anatomical  and  physiological  center  of  from  a  Maltese  cat ;   x  1. 

the  vascular  system,  simultaneously  receiving 
blood  from  the  lungs  and  from  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  distributing  it  thereto. 

§  827.  Location. — As  seen  in  Fig.  77,  99,  101,  the  heart  is  on  the  meson,  but  extends 
a  little  farther  to  the  left  than  to  the  right.  In  Fig.  101  it  appears  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  diaphragm,  but  of  the  latter  only  the  dorsal  portion  remains,  and  its 
cephalic  convexity  is  really  very  close  to  or  in  contact  with  the  heart. 

§  828.  Pericardium. — The  heart  proper  is  enveloped  in  a  fibro-membranous  sac,  the 
pericardium,  which  is  attached  about  the  roots  of  the  great  vessels,  but  elsewhere  is  uncon- 
nected with  the  heart,  which  thus  moves  freely  within  it.    The  pericardium  is  best  studied 
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by  girdling  it  at  aboat  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  organ  and  reflecting  the  attached 
end  over  the  great  veesels  so  as  to  display  the  line  of  attachment.  Its  relations  to  both 
the  heart  and  the  diaphragm  will  be  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  fig.  99,  100. 

§  829.  Fonn. — When  moderately  distended,  the  heart  is  approximately  otal  in  shape, 
one  end  obtuse  and  the  other  pointed. 

'  As  seen  in  Fig.  92,  however,  this  oval  is  not  regular,  one  side  being  more  curved  than 
the  other.  This  is  dae  to  the  greater  yielding  of  the  thinner  wall  of  the  right  ventricle 
to  the  pressure  of  the  injection.  As  a  whole  also,  the  organ  is  slightly  flattened  in  what 
will  be  found  to  be  the  dors j- ventral  direction  ;  this  may  be  due  to  the  greater  resistance 
offered  by  the  septum  venirieulare  to  the  pressure  of  the  ii^ection. 

§  830.  Normal  PoiUion.—^tLturaMy,  the  longer  axis  of  the  heart  is  oblique  with 
respect  to  the  meson.  The  smaller  end  points  caudo^inistro-ventrad.  For  purposes  of 
description,  however,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  assume  that  the  two  ends  of  the  organ 
point  respectively  cephalad  and  caudad. 

The  obliquity  in  position  of  the  cat's  heart  is  probably  lees  than  that  of  man  (as  re- 
marked by  Oweu,  A,  III,  525),  but  it  is  nevertheless  decided.  In  frozen  section  No.  11  of 
the  series  from  which  Fig.  99  and  100  were  made,  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  at  least  15  mm. 
sinistrad  of  the  meson. 

§  881.  /^e. — Fig.  91  represents  the  natural  size  of  the  preparation  from  which  it  was 
made,  but  the  heart  was  from  a  large  cat,  and  was  somewhat  distended  with  plaster  by 
injection.  In  ronnd  numbers,  the  heart  of  an  average  adult  cat  measures  about  5  cm. 
from  the  apex  to  the  attachment  of  the  prceeava  and  about  8  cm.  across  the  greatest  width 
of  the  ventricular  portion.  We  have  not  yet  ascertained  the  average  tceigfU  of  the  oigan, 
but  it  is  very  considerable  in  comparison  with  the  size  and  weight  of  the  animal 

§  882.  Designation  of  the  Regions,— ka  shown  in  Rg.  92,  98,  the  cephalic  and  caudal 
ends  of  the  heart  difier  not  only  in  shape,  bat  in  the  thickness  of  the  muscular  walls. 
Since  the  two  cavities  enclosed  by  the  thinner  cephalic  walls  are  known  as  aurieUB,  the 
cephalic  or  basal  region  or  end  of  the  organ  is  spoken  of  as  auricular  ;  in  like  manner,  the 
other  end  or  region  is  called  ventricular  from  the  name  of  the  two  cavities  enclosed  by  the 
thicker  walls. 

As  seen  in  Fig.  95,  96,  there  is  a  partition  between  the  auricles  and  another  between 
the  ventricles.  These  septa  divide  the  organ  into  two  sides  or  portions  like  the  sides  of  a 
double  house.  Since  the  planes  of  the  septa  are  approximately  dorso- ventral,  it  is  custom- 
ary  to  speak  of  the  two  sides  as  right  and  left.  The  other  two  surfaces  and  regiona  are 
then  respectively  dorsal  and  ventral, 

8  838.  Recognition  of  the  Regions.— The  cephalic  and  caudal  regions  are  readily  distin- 
guished both  from  the  greater  size  of  the  former,  from  the  more  compressible  natnre  of 
the  walls,  and  from  the  presence  of  the  vessels  which  enter  or  leave  the  organ.  In  the 
natural  attitude  of  man,  the  base  of  the  heart  is  uppenno3t,  but  this  somewhat  puzzling 
feature  does  not  appear  when  the  animal  is  regarded  as  in  the  normal  position  of  a  verte- 
brate (§  35). 

The  ventral  aspect  of  the  heart  is  comparatively  regular,  the  two  auricular  appendices 
(Fig.  95)  projecting  slightly  at  the  sides  of  the  two  great  arteries,  Oftrta  and  A,  pulmonalit. 
The  dorsal  aspect,  on  the  contrary,  is  quite  irregulnr  in  the  auricular  portion  on  account 
of  the  branching  of  the  two  arteries  just  named,  and  the  entry  of  veins  into  the  auricles 
(Fig.  91). 

The  right  and  left  sides  are  of  course  determined  by  the  determination  of  the  ends  and 
the  other  two  sides.  In  addition,  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  decidedly  thinner  than 
that  of  the  left,  and  that  region  is  therefore  the  more  compressible. 
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§  834.  Removal  of  the  Heart. — ^For  obvious  reasons,  a  cat's 
he^  intended  for  careful  examination  should  be  taken  from  a 
large  adult.  In  most  cases  the  same  cat  may  be  employed  for  the 
removal  of  the  hrain  and  for  the  separate  study  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  (Chap.  VII).  Unless  the  vessels  are  to  be  filled  with  plas* 
ter,  it  is  better  not  to  bleed  the  animal,  since  the  presence  of  the 
blood  in  the  large  veins  near  the  heart  facilitates  their  recognition. 

ZhstrumenU  and  MateridU, — Arthrotome  :  tracer ;  medium  scalpel ;  coarse  scissors ; 
bone  scissors :  Dippers ;  coarse  and  fine  forceps;  6  pieces  of  linen  thread  about  20  cm.  long; 
2  pieces  of  thick  mnslin  or  flannel  or  chamois  leather,  each  about  15  x  7  cm. ;  basin  of 
water  and  towel ;  lar^e  trajr,  with  cords  for  secnriug  the  legs  of  the  cat. 

Landmarks. — Prsestemum,  xiphisternnm  and  epigastrium  (§  228,  Big.  80,  49,  72,  76) ; 
clavicle  (§  230,  Fig.  80,  72).  Observe  aiso  the  general  location  of  the  thoracic  viscera  in 
Fig.  77  and  101  and  the  operations  for  their  exposure  (§§  710,  805). 

§  835.  Exposure. — Divide  the  skin  (§  599)  as  directed  for  the 
exposure  of  the  thoracic  viscera  (§  806),  but — unless  the  lungs  are 
to  be  employed  for  study  or  experiment — begin  the  longitudinal 
incision  (Fig.  76)  dextrad  of  the  prcBsternum  instead  of  the  larynx. 
It  is  also  more  convenient  to  make  a  second  transverse  incision  from 
the  cephalic  end  of  the  longitudinal  one  to  or  beyond  the  corre- 
8i)onding  point  upon  the  left  side. 

The  triangular  or  quadrangular  area  of  skin  so  indicated  is  to  be 
raised  as  directed  in  §  600  and  reflected  sinistrad.  Divide  the  pec^- 
toral  muscles  (Pig.  72)  on  the  right  by  a  longitudinal  incision  par- 
allel with  the  edge  of  the  skin,  taking  care  not  to  cut  upon  the 
clamcle.  Grasp  the  pectoral  mass  and  dissect  it  up  from  the  proper 
thoracic  wall  to  the  meson.  Repeat  the  operation  ui)on  the  other 
side  and  then  remove  both  masses  from  their  attachments  to  the 
sternum.  Divide  each  M.  rectus  tTuyracis  (Pig.  72, 73)  at  the  caudal 
transverse  cut  edge  of  skin  and  dissect  them  up  cephalad. 

Through  the  MM.  iTitercostales  on  each  side  near  the  middle  of 
the  exposed  area,  push  the  conjoined  tips  of  the  coarse  forceps,  and 
forcibly  separate  the  blades  for  about  2  mm.  This  wiU  permit  air 
to  enter  the  thorax,  and  the  lungs  will  collapse  so  as  to  be  in  less 
danger  of  injury  during  the  subsequent  operation. 

With  the  arthrotome  or  bone  scissors,  divide  the  exposed  costi- 
cartUages  close  to  their  junctions  with  the  ribs.  Cut  across  the 
sternum  just  cephalad  of  the  xiphistemum,  sever  the  septum  medi- 
asfinale  and  other  adhesions  to  the  ental  surface  of  the  sternum, 
and  reflect  it  cephalad  with  the  costicartilages  or  remove  it  alto- 
gether. 
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Push  the  Inngs  on  both  sides  toward  the  dorsal  part  of  the  cav- 
ity and  with  the  bone  scissors,  or  nippers  and  bone  scissors,  remove 
the  sternal  ends  of  all  the  exposed  ribs  for  2-3  cm.,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate access  to  the  viscera. 

§  836.  Removal. — Lift  the  heart  slightly  by  the  pericardinm  and 
sever  its  pleural  attachments  to  the  diaphragm  as  far  dorsad  as  the 
postcava  (Fig.  101).  Put  two  ligatures  upon  the  postcava^  the  cau- 
dal one  about  2  cm.  from  the  diaphragm  if  the  abdominal  vessels 
are  to  be  injected.  In  passing  the  ligatures  about  the  vessel  witii 
the  fine  forceps,  avoid  injuring  the  azygous  lobe  of  the  left  lung. 
This  ligature  should  not  be  tied  very  hard. 

Double  ligature  (Fig.  41)  the  prcBcava  near  its  bifurcation,  and 
divide  this  and  the  postcava  between  the  two  ligatures. 

If  the  lungs  are  to  be  studied  or  experimented  upon,  place  the 
cloth  or  chamois  over  the  cut  edges  of  the  thoracic  parietes  so  as  to 
protect  the  lungs  from  laceration  by  the  sharp  ends  of  the  ribs. 

Grasp  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  draw  itventro-cephalad.  This 
will  expose  the  caudal  and  azygous  lobes  of  the  lungs  (see  Fig.  89), 
the  thoracic  aorta  and  cesophagus.  Insert  the  fingers  dorsad  of  the 
lungs,  lift  them  and  sever  their  attachments  as  far  cephalad  as  the 
central  end  of  the  azygous  vein  (Fig.  101).  Double  ligature  this 
vein  just  centrad  of  the  point  of  junction  of  the  cephalic  branch. 
Employ  the  tracer  in  isolating  the  vein  bo  as  not  to  injure  other 
parts.    Then  divide  between  the  ligatures. 

Cut  the  aorta  opposite  the  head  of  the  8th  rib,  and  note  that, 
usually,  some  blood  remains  therein.  Grasp  its  central  x>art  and 
draw  it  ventro-cephalad,  cutting  the  intercostal  arteries  and  other 
connections  as  far  as  the  origin  of  the  A.  subclama  (Fig.  101, 102). 
Then  grasp  the  heart  and  lungs  together,  draw  them  ventrad  and 
divide  the  trachea  and  the  vessels  cephalad  of  the  heart  at  the  de- 
sired points,  and  the  organs  may  be  removed  from  the  thorax. 

§  837.  Separation  of  the  Heart  from  the  Lungs.— On  the  dorsal 
aspect,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  is  a  mass  of  connective  tis- 
^  sue  and  fat  enveloping  a  dark  glandular  body.  Remove  these  with 
the  tracer  and  fingers  so  as  to  open  a  way  ventro-cephalad  to  the 
ventral  side  of  the  bifurcation.  With  the  tracer,  expose  the  bron- 
chus on  each  side,  and  tiote  that,  on  its  ventral  side,  the  lung  is  con- 
nected with  the  heart  by  a  group  of  vessels,  the  AA.  et  W.  pnL- 
monales.    ligate  very  firmly  the  roots  of  the  lungs  and  divide  them 
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peripherad  of  the  ligatures,  and  thus  complete  the  separation  of  the 
heart  from  the  lungs. 

§  838.  Preservation  of  the  Heart  in  AlcohoL — For  the  study 
of  the  cardiac  cavities,  the  heart  should  not  only  be  hardened  in 
alcohol,  but  distended  therewith. 

iMtrumerUs  and  McUerials.  ^Coaree  sdasors;  coarse  forceps ;  sharp  tracer  or  syriDgo- 
tome ;  four  threads  for  ligatures,  or  two  threads  and  two  small  compressors;  syringe  with 
canala  adapted  to  the  aorta  and  postcava  (a  ruhher  hulb  syringe  is  most  convenient  in  some 
respects) ;  small  jar  or  glass  box  ;  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  about  250  cc. ;  cotton ;  small  pins ; 
thread. 

At  the  the  time  of  first  preparing  a  heart  by  the  injection  of  strong  alcohol  into  the 
caTities,  we  were  unaware  that  it  was  recommended  by  Hyrtl  and  Mojsisovics  (A,  58). 
The  former  ascribes  (A,  805)  the  original  idea  to  Wm.  Hunter. 

§  839.  Hemoval  of  the  Pericardium.— \\i  most  cases  this  should 
be  partly  removed.  Pinch  it  up  at  a  point  about  one  third  of  the 
distance  from  the  base  of  the  ventricles  to  the  apex  and  make  a 
transverse  incision.  Continue  this  incision  around  the  heart  so  as 
to  remove  the  apical  two  thirds  of  the  pericardium.  It  may  be  pre- 
served for  reference. 

§  840.  Removal  of  the  Blood. — ^The  little  blood  that  may  remain 
in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  can  be  easily  expelled  through  the  aorta. 
The  right  cavities  usually  contain  considerable  blood.  Remove  the 
ligatures  upon  the  postcava  by  carefully  pushing  entad  of  it  the 
point  of  the  sharp  tracer  or  the  syringotome.  If  it  has  been  tied  very 
tightly,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  off  the  end  of  the  vessel. 

Introduce  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  into  the  postcava  and  inject 
water  carefully ;  then  manipulate  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  at 
the  same  time  so  as  to  expel  the  blood  through  the  postcava. 

§  841.  Tying  the  Vessels. — Tie  firmly  the  A.  hrachio-cephalica 
and  the  A.  svbcl/ima  sinistra  at  about  1  cm.  from  their  respective 
origins  from  the  arcus  aorticus  (Fig.  102).  The  other  vessels  should 
have  been  tied  in  removing  the  heart,  and  the  aorta  and  postcava 
are  left  open  for  the  injection. 

§  842.  Injection  of  Alcohol.— A.  Into  the  left  side.— Insert  the 
canula  into  the  aorta  so  that  the  ligature  about  its  tip  may  be  just 
centrad  of  the  emergence  of  the  first  intercostal  artery.  Tie  it  in 
place,  and  prepare  a  second  ligature  for  tying  it  after  the  injection. 

Naturally,  the  progress  of  the  alcohol  is  checked  by  the  semi- 
lunar and  bicuspid  valves,  but  it  may  be  caused  to  pass  them  by 
holding  the  heart  with  the  apex  up,  and  manipulating  the  base  of 
the  aorta  and  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle.  When  the  auricle  and 
21 
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the  W.  pvZmonales  are  folly  distended,  apply  the  ligature  firmly 
and  remove  the  canula. 

B.  Into  the  right  side.  —In  like  manner  iiyect  through  the  post- 
cava,  but  no  special  manipulation  is  needed  for  the  liquid  to  fill 
the  ventricle  and  the  A.  pulmanalis. 

§  843.  Hardening.— The  heart  may  be  carefully  laid  in  strong 
alcohol  upon  cotton,  with  the  base  uppermost,  or  it  may  be  suspended 
by  a  thread  passed  about  a  small  pin  pushed  transversely  through 
the  extreme  apex  so  as  not  to  penetrate  the  ventricles.  After  two 
days'  immersion  it  will  be  fit  for  section  or  dissection. 

Injection  with  plaster. — See  explanation  of  Pig.  91. 

§  844.  Table  op  the  Pbincipal  Parts  and  Fbatubes  op  the  Heart  (Cabdia). 


Hkmicardia  SnruTBA  (Lbft  ob 
Stbtbmio  Pobtiom). 

HmiOABDiA  Dkztba  (Biobtob 

PUUIOnO  POBTIOH). 

Special  Names. 

General  Namee. 

Spodal  Kames. 

Aiiriciil&  sinistra.. 

A.  Great  Cavities  (Loculi). 
1.  Receotion 

Auricula  dextra. 

Ventriculus  sinifiter 

2.  Delivery 

Ventriculus  dexter. 

Sinus ;  appendix 

B.    Divisions  of  Great 
Cavities. 

1  Ofaoiiclee 

j  Sinus ;     appendix ;     font 
\     ovalis. 
Base;  apex ;  oonus  arterioOTS. 

Orifidcum  anr.-vnt  dxt 

VV.  praecava   et   poetcaTa 
I      (from    the    body);   W. 
'^      cardiacae     «.     corontric 
t     (from  the  heart). 

A.  pulmonalis(tothelang»). 

Septalis. 
Tricuspides. . . .  •  Dorealia, 
(Ventialia 
Chd.  tnd.  dxt. 

Base;  apex. .-. ..  •.•t.  ..•• .« 

2.  Of  ventricles 

C.  Orifices  and  Vessels. 
{ 1.  Auriculo-ventricularor) 
\         interlocular J 

j  2.  Vasa  afierentia  (enter- ) 
(         ing  the  auricles). ...  J 

(  8.  Vasa  efierentia  (leav- ) 
(         ing  the  ventricles).. .  J 

D.  Valves  (Valva)  and  the 

Parts  associated  there* 

with. 

j  1.  Anricnlo-veDtricular     ) 

1         valves ) 

2.  Chordae  tendinete 

8.  ColnmnsB  cameie 

4.  Arterial  valves 

Orificimn  anr.  vnt.  sin 

W.  pulmonales  (from  the  ) 
lungs) i 

Aorta  (to  the  body),  A  A.  car-1 
diacee  *.  coronariae  (to  the  I 
heart  from  the  base  of  the  T 
aorta) J 

Bica8pide8«.mi.  (Septalis,    ) 
trales (Lateraiis.  \ 

Chd.  tnd.  sin 

Clm.  cm.  sin 

C*1m.  cm.  dxt. 

8«pUun«e.«.r-jg^-i^.| 

1    pulmonales..  Ig^ni^w. 
jSn.    Vis.    dxt.    (8),   ValT* 
\     ThebesiL 

^"^ (Sinistra.) 

8n.  Vis.  tin.  (8^ 

5.  Sinus  Valsalvae 

E.    Single  Parts  belonging  equally  to  Both  Sides. — 1.  Septum  aurlculare.   3.  Sep- 
tum ventriculare.    8.  Ductus  arteriosus. 
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Fig.  92. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  heart,  the  great  veeeels,  the  palmonic 
and  sjstemic  capillaries. 

Id  tliis  diagram,  as  in  Fig.  91,  the  heart  is  seen  from  its  dorsal  (posterior)  aspect ;  hence 
iU  right  and  left  portions  correspond  in  pomivm  with  the  right  and  left  of  the  obsefver  (§  56). 

Most  of  the  pans  are  shown  by  outlines  only,  but  the  yentricular  and  auricular  walls 
are  shaded,  and  the  lines  representing  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  nmde  a  little 
heaTier  than  those  representing  the  vena  cava  and  pulmonary  vein. 

The  course  of  the  blood  is  indicated  by  arrows,  but  the  action  of  the  parts  will  be 
considered  in  Part  III.  The  difference  between  the  yalves  upon  the  two  sides  will  be 
explained  in  connection  therewith. 


I  x-^&acfieA. 


(eTnictLrdto.  slnUtrcL 


hi-mlcayiia  iey,irtL 
S'fiufmotta/iS 


FiQ,  92.— Diagram  op  the  Cabdiac  Cavttieb,  etc.  ;  Dorsal  Asfbct. 


§  845.  The  special  objects  of  this  diaprram  are : — 

1.  To  represent  the  more  essential  parts  of  the  heart  in  a  single  figure,  to  give  their 
foil  technical  names,  and  to  indicate  the  relations  of  the  cavities  to  each  other  and  to  the 
great  vessels. 

2.  To  illustrate  the  physiological  fact  that  the  mammalian  heart,  in  the  normal  adult, 
really  consists  of  two  organs  whose  cavities  hate  no  direct  communication  whatever. 

8.  To  show  the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  right  and  left  portions. 

4.  To  indicate  the  relations  of  the  two  portions  of  the  heart,  through  their  afierent  and 
efferent  vessels,  with  the  lungs  and  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  and  thus  to  justify  the 
apparent  paradox  that  whereas,  anatomically,  the  heart  may  properly  be  described  as  a 
single  and  approximately  mesal  orphan,  situated  between  the  two  lateral  masses  of  the 
\aji^^  physiologically,  the  right  and  left  portions  of  the  heart  are  separated,  on  tlu  one  Iiand 
by  the  lungs  and  on  the  other  by  the  rest  of  the  body.    Anatomically,  there  are  two  lungs 
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and  the  heart  Ilea  between  them  ;  phytiologietUly,  the  lung$  form  a  dngle  organ  lolUeA  w 
interposed  between  the  two  hearts ;  Wilder,  1. 

§  848.  The  dia^^m  (Fig.  92)  differs  from  an  accnrate  representation  of  any  actual 
oection  of  the  cat's  heart  in  the  following  respects  : — 

1.  The  separation  of  the  right  and  left  portions  (hemicardia),  involving  the  splitting 
of  the  septa  auriculare  et  ve/itrieulare  and  the  elongation  of  the  ductus  arteriostu. 

2.  The  non-crossing  of  the  aorta  and  A.  pulmonalis  and  the  deflection  of  the  fonner  to 
the  right  instead  of  the  left. 

8.  The  representation  of  the  cardiac  (coronary)  vessels  by  the  beginnings  of  the  two 
arteries  and  the  ends  of  two  of  the  veins. 

4.  The  representation  of  the. systemic  veins  (postcaca,  prcBcava  sLndV.  aeygos)  bja  single 
vessel  here  named  F.  caoa. 

5.  The  representation  of  the  several  VV.  pulmonales  hj  a  single  veseeL 

6.  The  representation  of  the  two  lungs  by  a  single  and  simple  sac 

7.  The  distance  from  one  another  upon  the  areus  aorticus  of  the  origins  of  the  veseeb 
supplying  the  head  and  arms,  AA.  brachio-cephalica  et  subclatia  sinistra  (A.  hrqth.,  A. 
sbdv.). 

8.  The  representation  of  the  branches  and  capillaries  of  the  aorta  and  A.  pulmonalis  bj 
only  three  ditisions  of  each  vessel. 

9.  The  representation  of  the  semilunar  and  aurieuloventrieular  uilves  in  each  case  hj 
a  pair  of  lines. 

10.  The  omission  of  the  fretwork  upon  the  ental  aspect  of  the  walls,  especially  of  the 
ventricles  and  the  auricular  appendices. 

11.  The  positions  and  points  of  attachment  of  the  appendices  and  of  the  teins  which 
enter  the  auricles  have  been  assigned  with  a  view  to  convenience  of  representation  rather 
than  absolute  accuracy. 

12.  The  omission  of  the  ductus  thoracicus,  which  might  have  been  made  to  join  the 
proximal  portion  of  the  Vena  cava. 

%  847.  The  right  and  left  portions  (hemicardia)  of  the  heart  agree  with  each  other  in 
the  following  respects  : — 

1.  Their  primary  division  into  an  auricle  (auricula),  which  is  relatively  cephalic  in  poM- 
tion,  irregular,  rounded  and  thin  walled;  and  a  ventricle  (ventriculus),  which  is  caudal  in 
position,  regular,  pointed  and  thick  walled. 

2.  The  division  of  each  auricle  into  a  larger  sinus  and  a  smaller  appendix. 

8.  The  communication  of  each  auricle  with  its  ventricle  by  a  slightly  constricted  orifeSy 
guarded  by  valves  of  irregular  shape. 

4.  The  attachment  of  cusps  of  the  free  edges  of  the  aurieuloventrieular  valves  to  the 
ventricular  walls  by  fibrous  chordcB  tendinea  springing  from  the  apices  of  rolumnm  earnea. 

5.  The  free  communication  of  the  aurich^s  with  teins  ( VV.  cava  and  VV.  pulmonaria^ 

6.  The  exit  from  the  ventricles  of  arteries  (aorta  and  A.  pulmonalis), 

7.  The  guarding  of  each  arterial  orifice  by  three  similar  and  regular  semilunar  taltts. 

8.  The  expansion  of  each  artery  oppoate  tlie  valves  to  form  three  sinuses  of  Vabtdva. 

9.  The  aorta  and  A.  pulmonalis  are  united  by  a  fibrous  band,  the  ductus  arteriosus, 
the  normally  impervious  remnant  of  a  vessel  which,  in  the  foetus,  permitted  the  blood  to 
pass  from  the  latter  vessel  into  the  former  peripherad  of  the  origin  of  the  vessels  {AA. 
bracliiif-c^phalica  et  suhclavia  sinistra)  which  carried  the  purer  maternal  blood  to  the  hetd 
and  arms. 

§  848.  The  right  and  left  portions  {hemicardicB)  of  the  heart  d^er  in  the  f^rflowing 
respects: — 
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1.  The  afferent  vaseels  ( W,  eavm)  of  the  fonner  come  from  the  body  in  general,  those 
of  the  latter  (FF.  pulmohcUes)  from  the  lungs.  The  efferent  vessels  of  the  former  (A A, 
pulmonalee)  go  to  the  lungs,  and  those  of  the  latter  {aorta)  to  the  body  in  general, 

2.  From  two  of  the  aortic  siooses  of  Valsalva  arise  the  two  AA,  cardiaea  which  are 
distribated  to  the  sabstance  of  the  heart  itself. 

f       8.  into  the  right  auricle  open  the  VV.  eardiaca  which  come  from  the  sabstance  of  the 
heart. 

4.  The  septal  wall  of  the  right  aoride  presents  an  oval  depression,  fossa  ozalls,  the 
indication  of  a  thin  portion  of  the  septom  which,  in  the  foetas,  was  absent,  so  as  to  permil 
the  existence  of  Wie  foramen  ovaie  (§  868). 

5.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are,  upon  the  whole,  from  two  to  three  times 
the  thicker, 

6.  The  right  ventricle  is  prolonged  as  a  conus  arteriosus  from,  which  arises  the  A.  pui- 
monalis, 

7.  The  auricuiowntrictdar  valves  on  the  right  form  three  divisions,  hence  named  VV^ 
.  trieuspides,  while  those  of  the  left  form  ttoo,  hence  named  bieuspides  or  mUral. 

8.  The  foregoing  are  real  and  constant  distinctions  between  the  right  and  left  heaits.  • 
In  addition,  in  the  diagram^  on  the  left  side,  the  semilunar  talves  are  represented  as  closed; 
forming  bags  whose  convexities  bulge  toward  the  ventricle  as  if  pressed  upon  by  a  column 
of  liquid  in  the  artery  ;  the  tricuspid  valves  are  also  closed,  as  if  by  the  pressure  of  a  vol- 
ume of  liquid  in  the  ventricle ;  they  are  restrained  from  being  carried  into  the  auricle  by 
the  chorda  ttndinem, 

§  849.  lost  of  Abbreviations  of  Cardiac  Names. — Ao.^  Aorta, 
§  851. — Arc.  ao.^  Areas  aorticus,  §  854.— A.  hrcph,^  Arteria  brachio- 
cephalica,  §  855.— A.  crd.^  Arteria  cardiaca,  §  856. — A.  plm.^  Ar- 
teria pulmonalis,  §  857. — A.  sbclv.y  Arteria  subclavia,  §  858. — Aur. 
dxt.y  Auricula  dextra,  §  859. — Aur.  sin.y  Auricula  sinistra,  §  860. — 
Ckd.  tnd.y  Chordse  tendineae,  §  864. — Clm.  car.^  Columnse  camese, 
§  865. — CoTif  arty  Conus  arteriosus,  §  866. — Dct  arty  Ductus  ar- 
teriosus, §  867.— i^5.  ov.y  Fossa  ovalis,  §  868.-0^'.  aur-vnty  Orifi- 
cium  auriculo-ventriculare,  §  SIQ.—Pcv.y  Postcava,  §  871.— Prey., 
Prsecava,  §  872. — ^t  aur.y  Septum  auriculare  s.  auricularum, 
§  873. — Spt  vnty  Septum  ventriculare  s.  ventriculorum,  §  874. — 
Sn.  aur.  dxty  Sinus  auriculfie  dextrse,  §  875. — 8n.  aur.  sin.y  Sinus 
auriculse  sinistrse,  §  876. — 8n.  cor.  s.  crd.y  Sinus  coronarius  s.  car- 
diacus,  §  877.— Sn.  Vals.y  Sinus  Valsalvae,  §  BlS.—Tbcl.  Low.y 
Tuberculum  Loweri,  §  880. —  Vlv.  hic.y  Valva  bicuspis,  §  881. — 
Ylv.  slmr.y  Valva  semilunaris,  §  882. —  Vlv.  Thb.y  Valva  Thebesii, 
§  883. —  Vlv.  trc.y  Valva  tricuspis,  §  884. —  V.  az.y  Vena  azygos, 
§  885. —  Y.  crd.y  Vena  cardiaca  8.  coronaria,  §  887. —  F.  cD.y  Vena 
cava,  §  886. —  V.  plm.y  Vena  pulmonalis,  §  888. —  Vnt  dxt,  Ventric- 
ulus  dexter,  §  889. —  Vnt  sin.y  Ventriculus  sinister,  §  890. 

§  850.  Descriptive  List  of  the  Farts  of  the  Heart.— The  be- 
ginner may  find  it  advisable  to  read  over  this  list  with  reference  to 
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the  figures,  before  undertaking  the  dissection  and  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  organ.  Later,  however,  he  should  again  consult  it  for 
the  descriptive  portions. 

§  851.  Aorto  (fiz),  Ao.  (Pig.  91,  92,  93,  94, 95, 96,  99, 100, 101, 102, 
103,  107,  108).— The  large  arterp-  springing  from  the  base  of  the  left 
ventricle  and  giving  off  branches  to  all  parts  of  the  bod  j.  Its  cen- 
tral portion  (as  shown  in  Fig.  91,  101,  102,  108)  is  strongly  arched, 
and  is  thence  named  arcus  dorticus.  It  then  passes  through  the 
thorax  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  diaphragm  therefore  indicates 
the  point  of  demarcation  between  the  aorta  thoracica  and  the  aorta 
dbdominalis.  This  vessel  is  sometimes,  as  by  Stowell  (1),  called 
A.  (Arteria)  aorta^  but  the  single  word  seems  to  be  sufficient 

§  852.  Apex  (ventriculi). — The  smaller  or  caudal  end  of  either 
ventricle,  and  of  either  the  cavity  or  the  fleshy  wall  thereof  (Fig.  91, 
92,  93,  98). 

§  853.  Appendix  (auriculse)— The  ventral  extension  of  either  auri- 
cle (Fig.  91, 96, 96). — The  other  and  larger  division  of  the  auricle  is  the 
sinus.  The  limits  of  the  two  divisions  are  not  clearly  defined,  but 
as  a  whole  the  ental  surface  of  the  appendix  presents  more  corruga- 
tions. Sometimes  the  apj)endix  is  called  auricle^  and  the  entire 
cavity  is  then  known  as  atrium. 

%  854.  Arcus  aorticus  {az.\  arc.  ao, — ^The  arch  of  the  aorta 
(Fig.  92,  101,  102,  108).— See  aorta  (§  851)  and  the  explanation  of 
Fig.  101,  102. 

§  855.  Arteria  brachio-cephalica  (az.\  A.  brcph. — The  brachio- 
cephalic artery  (Fig.  91,  92, 101, 102,  103,  107,  108).— See  explana- 
tion of  Fig.  102. 

§  856.  Arteria  cardiaca,  A.  crd. — ^A  cardiac  or  coronary  arteiy 
(Fig.  91,  92,  93,  94,  102).— There  are  two  cardiac  arteries,  arising 
from  the  aortic  sinuses  of  Valsalva  and  distributed  to  the  substanee 
of  the  heart.  As  seen  in  Fig.  102,  they  arise  respectively  from  the 
right  and  left  sinuses,  and  are  distributed  to  the  corresponding  re- 
gions. The  mouth  of  the  right  one  is  shown  in  Fig.  94.  It  is  not  coh- 
ered by  the  valve  wlien  the  latter  is  opened ;  see  W.  T.  Sedgwick  (i). 

§  867.  Arteria  pulmonalis  {a2.\  A.  plm. — ^The  pulmonary  ar- 
tery (Fig.  91,  92,  93,  95,  99,  100).— This  springs  from  the  cmv^ 
arteriosus  at  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle,  passes  sinistro-oephalad 
and  ventrad  of  the  aorta,  and  divides  into  two  {A.  plm.  dxL  and  A. 
plm.  sin.),  which  carry  blood  to  the  right  and  left  lung  respectirely. 
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§  858.  Arteria  subclavia,  A.  shclv.  sin. — The  subclavian  ar- 
tery (Fig.  91,  93,  101, 102, 108). — ^This  arises  from  the  arcus  aoriicus 
just  peripherad  of  the  A.  hrdchio-cephalica.  On  Fig.  93  the  abbre- 
viation sin.  is  omitted. 

§  859.  Auricula  deztra,  aur,  dxt — The  right  or  pulmonary 
auricle  (Fig.  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  99,  100).— The  cavity  of  the  auricle 
is  divisible  into  a  larger  sinus,  dorsal  in  position  and  smoother 
walled,  and  a  smaller  appendix^  more  ventral  in  position  and  with 
corrugations  and  recesses  upon  the  ental  aspect  of  the  wall.  Into 
the  right  auricle  venous  blood  is  poured  through  the  postcaval 
prcecava  and  the  W.  cardiaccB. 

§  860.  Auricula  sinistra,  aur.  sin. — The  left  or  pulmonary  auri- 
cle (Fig.  91,  92,  93,  95,  96,  99,  100).— Like  the  right,  the  left  auricle 
presents  a  siniis  and  an  appendix.  Purified  blood  is  brought  to 
it  by  the  W.  pvZrrumales. 

§  861.  Basis. — ^The  base  of  either  ventricle  or  of  the  entire  ven- 
tricular portion  of  the  heart. 

§  862.  Capillarisd  pulmonales — The  capillaries  of  the  lungs. — 
In  Fig.  92,  these  are  diagrammatically  represented  by  three  subdi- 
visions of  the  single  A,  pvZrrKmalis.  In  reality  they  are  exceedingly 
numerous  and  minute. 

§  863.  Capillarisd  systemic» — ^The  systemic  capillaries. — The 
exceedingly  numerous  and  minute  subdivisions  of  the  branches  of 
the  aorta  are  represented  in  Fig.  91  by  three. 

§  864.  ChordsB  tendinesB,  chd.  tnd. — ^The  tendinous  cords  con- 
nected with  the  free  borders  of  the  auricvZO'Verdricular  valves  on 
both  sides  (Fig.  92,  93,  94  A).— These  cords  are  very  strong  and 
inelastic.  Their  other  ends  are  connected  with  the  apices  of  the 
columncB  carv^ce^  and  they  serve  to  prevent  the  free  borders  of  the 
bicuspid  and  tricuspid  valves  from  being  forced  back  into  the  auri- 
cles at  the  time  of  the  ventricular  systole. 

§  865.  Colunmad  cameaB,  elm.  car. — The  fleshy  columns  of  the 
ventricles  (Fig.  91,  93,  94,  97,  98).— There  are  two  large  columns 
in  the  left  ventricle  and  a  variable  number  of  smaller  ones  in  the 
right  Consisting  of  muscle  like  the  ventricular  walls  themselves, 
these  columns  are  supposed  to  contract  and  thus  keep  the  chordce 
tendiTiecB  from  becoming  lax  at  the  ventricular  systole. 

§  866.  Oonus  arteriosus  {dxt\  can.  art — ^The  arterial  cone  or 
bulb  from  which  springs  the  A.  pulmonalis  (Fig.  91,  92,  94,  100). — 
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This  is  a  conical  prolongation  of  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle  at  its 
left  comer,  and  is  continued  into  the  A.  pyZmonalis.  In  a  heart  of 
average  size  its  length  is  about  1  cm.  Since  there  is  no  correspond- 
ing prolongation  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
aorta  are  upon  a  "lower"  level  than  those  of  the  A.  pulmonalis, 
L  e.,  they  are  nearer  the  apex  of  the  ventricle  (Fig,  94).  The 
ental  surface  of  the  conus  is  smooth. 

§  867.  Ductus  arteriosus  {az,\  dcL  art  (Fig.  92).— By  an  over- 
sight, this  very  significant  remnant  of  an  important  foetal  structure 
is  not  represented  upon  any  of  the  figures  of  actual  preparations. 
it  is  slight  and  easily  overlooked  in  even  a  somewhat  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  parts.  We  have  never  observed  any  depression  cor- 
responding with  its  attachment  to  the  A.  pvlmonalis^  and  in  the 
aorta  the  depression  is  usually  very  indistinct.  The  ductus  begins 
at  the  cephalic  side  of  the  A.  pulmonalis,  just  centrad  of  its  bifurca- 
tion, and  extends  very  obliquely  along  the  slight  interval  between 
the  artery  and  the  aorta,  to  become  attached  to  the  latter  a  little 
peripherad  of  the  origin  of  the  A.  subclavia  sinistra^  and  some- 
what at  the  ventral  as  well  as  caudal  side  of  the  vessel. 

§  868.  Fossa  ovalis  {a2,\  Fs.  ov, — The  oval  depression  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  septum  auriculare  (Fig.  91). — This  is  not  dis- 
tinctly represented  upon  any  of  the  figures  of  actual  preparations. 
It  is  most  easily  seen  after  the  lateral  wall  of  each  auricle  has  been 
removed  and  the  septum  is  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light.  At 
about  the  middle  of  the  septum  there  vrill  api)ear  a  thinner  area, 
bounded  cephalad  and  ventrad  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  thicken- 
ing. The  thin  portion  is  usually  oval,  and  measures  about  6  x  2.5 
mm.  In  the  kitten  before  birth,  the  thin  area  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely absent,  so  that  the  two  auricles  communicate,  and  the  blood 
from  the  postcava  passes  through  the  orifice,  the  Fm.  ovaZej  into  the 
left  ventricle.  Respecting  the  significance  of  the  fossa  ovalis  and  its 
appearance  in  the  human  heart,  see  the  works  cited  and  also  Quain, 
A,  II,  799-803,  and  Dalton,  A,  699. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  septum,  the  area  corresponding  with  the 
position  of  the  Fs.  ovalu  is  sometimes  quite  smooth,  but  more  often 
presents  (as  in  Prep.  860,  Museum  of  Cornell  University)  a  crescentic 
elevation  at  its  dorsal  side. 

§  869.  Heimicardia  dextra— The  right  side  or  i)ortion  of  the 
heart — Since  the  entire  organ  is  called  heart  or  cardie^  it  is  logi- 
cally incorrect  to  speak  of  the  two  sides  as  the  right  heart  and  the 
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left  heart.  The  term  Jiemicardia  is  analogous  with  the  words  hemi- 
sphere^  'hemipteron,  etc.  The  left  auricle  and  ventricle  constitute 
the  hemicardia  sinistra. 

Hemiseptom  aurlculare  and  hemiseptum  ventriculare. — Not 
only  ideally,  as  in  Fig.  92,  but  actually  may  the  interventricular 
septum  be  divided  so  that  a  x>ortion  remains  as  the  mesal  wall  of 
either  ventricle.  Strictly  speaking,  each  of  these  parts  is  not  a  sep- 
tarriy  but  a  hemiseptum^  but  practically  the  latter  term  need  seldom 
be  employed. 

§  870.  Orificium  auriculo-ventriculare  dextrum,  o?/.  aur.-vnt. 
dxL—Th^  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  (Fig.  92,  93,  96,  97,  99). 
— This  is  the  slightly  constricted  communication  between  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle.    It  is  guarded  by  the  tricuspid  valves. 

The  similar  oritice  between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  is 
guarded  by  the  bicuspid  valves. 

§  871.  Postcava  {az.\pcD. — The  posterior  or  caudal  vena  cava 
or  V.  cava  iriferior  s.  ascendens  (Fig.  91,  92,  96,  101,  §  955).— This 
large  vein  enters  the  right  auricular  sinus  on  its  dorsal  aspect  near 
the  ventricle.    Respecting  the  name,  see  §  886. 

§  872.  PrsBoava  {a2.\  prcc.—ThQ  anterior  or  cephalic  vena  cava 
or  F.  cava  superior  s.  descendens  (Fig.  91,  92,  93,  95,  101,  §  919). 
— ^This  oi)ens  into  the  right  auricular  sinus  at  its  cephalic  aspect, 
just  dorsad  of  the  arch  of  the  A.  pulmonalis. 

§  873.  Septum  auriculare  {az.\  spt.  aur. — The  partition  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  auricles  (Fig.  93,  95,  96,  99).— This  is  hardly 
thicker  than  the  lateral  auricular  wall  and  is  very  thin  at  the  fossa 
oiMlis.  In  Fig.  93,  what  is  named  septum  embraces  also  the  mass 
of  connective  tissue  between  the  aorta  and  the  bifurcation  of  the 
septum  proper  as  seen  in  Fig.  96.  The  septum  is  really  between 
only  those  larger  portions  of  the  auricles  known  as  the  sinuses. 

§  874.  Septum  ventriculare  (az,\  spt  vnt — ^The  partition  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  ventricles  (Fig.  93,  97,  98). — The  septum  is 
about  as  thick  as  the  lateral  wall  of  the  left  ventricle. 

§  876.  Sinus  (auriculse  dextrse),  sn,  aur.  dxt — The  sinus  or 
larger  and  more  dorsal  portion  of  the  right  auricle  (Fig.  91-96). — 
Its  walls  are  smoother  within  than  those  of  the  appendix.  Into  it 
open  ihe  postcava^  the  prcecava  and  the  F.  cardiaca. 

§  876.  Sinus  (auriculae  sinistrse),  sn.  aur.  sin, — The  left  auricu- 
lar sinus  (Fig.  91,  92,  93,  95,  96).— The  larger  and  more  d6rsally 
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placed  portion  of  the  left  auricle.    Eatad  its  walls  are  smoother 
than  those  of  the  appendix,  and  into  it  open  the  VV.  pvlmonaks. 

%  877.  Sinus  coronalis  s.  cardiacus,  sn.  cor.  s.  crd. — ^The  sinus 
of  the  coronary  vein. — ^This  is  not  distinctly  shown  in  any  of  the 
figures.  Its  position  is  indicated  on  Fig.  91  by  the  abbreviatiou 
V.  crd.  Both  the  sinus  and  the  semilunar  valve  at  its  opening  into 
the  auricle  are  readily  found  by  examining  the  dorso-caudal  angle 
of  the  auricle  close  to  the  septum.  Into  the  sinus  open  not  only  tiie 
principal  V.  cardiaca^  but  one  or  two  smaller  ones. 

§  878.  Sinus  ValsalvaB,  sn.  Vals. — One  of  the  six  sinuses  of 
Valsalva  (Fig.  93,  94,  96).— There  are  three  of  these  at  the  mouth 
of  the  dorla  and  that  of  the  A.  pvlmonalis.  Each  sinus  may  be 
described  as  an  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  vessel  occupying  a 
little  less  than  one  third  of  its  circumference.  Each  is  i)arfly  cov- 
ered by  a  semilunar  valve  (§  882),  and  is  thus  open  peripherad  but 
closed  centrad  or  toward  the  ventricle.  As  in  man,  they  may  be 
designated  as  approximately  dorsal,  dextral  and  sinistral  in  the 
aorta,  and  ventral^  dextral  and  sinistral  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 
From  the  right  and  left  aortic  sinuses  arise  the  two  AA.  cardiaca 
or  "coronary"  arteries. 

§  879.  Trabecula  tenuis. — ^This  name  is  applied,  provisionally, 
to  a  slender  and  apparently  fibrous  filament  which,  in  the  prepara- 
tion from  which  Fig.  98  was  taken,  spans  the  right  ventricle  near  its 
apex.  Its  septal  end  springs  from  an  independent  little  muscular 
elevation ;  its  lateral  end  is  attached  to  the  base  of  a  columna  car- 
nea.  In  Fig.  98  it  is  represented  much  too  large ;  it  is  really  hardly 
thicker  than  a  spider's  thread.  Can  it  be  the  insignificant  repre- 
sentative of  the  "moderator  band"  of  Ruminants  (RoUeston,  B, 
25-35)? 

§  880.  Tuberculum  Loweri— The  tubercle  of  Lower. — ^This  and 
the  Eustachian  valve,  both  of  which  have  been  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fossa  ovalis  of  some  Mammals,  we  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined the  distinct  presence  of  in  the  cat.  According  to  Hyrtl 
(A,  290),  the  former  rarely  if  ever  appears  in  the  human  heart. 

'  §  881.  Valva  bicuspis,  vlv.  hie. — ^One  of  the  two  bicuspid  or 
mitral  valves  (Fig.  92,  93,  96,  97,  99).— As  in  man,  one  of  these  wide 
valves  is  at  the  left  or  lateral  side  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice, 
and  the  other  is  toward  the  septum,  thus  also  overhanging  the 
entrance  to  the  aorta. 
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§  882.  Valva  semilunaris,  vlv.  slmr. — One  of  the  six  semilunar 
or  sigmoid  valves  (Pig.  92,  94,  96,  100). — ^The  mouths  or  bases  of 
the  (Kyrta  and  A.  pulmonalis  are  guarded  each  by  three  of  these 
valves.  Their  free  borders  are  nearly  even,  and  naturally  look 
peripherad.  Like  the  sinuses  of  Yalsalxia^  which  they  partly  cover, 
the  three  aortic  valves  are  approximately  dorsal,  dextral  and  sinis- 
istral  respectively,  while  those  of  Hlq  pulmonary  artery  are  approx- 
imately ventral,  dextral  and  sinistral. 

§  883.  Valva  Thebesii  {az.\  vlv.  TTib.— The  valve  of  Thebesius.— 
This  name  has  been  applied  to  the  semilunar  valve  at  the  entrance 
of  the  V.  cardinca  through  the  sinus  coronarius  into  the  right 
auricle  (Quain,  A,  II,  246).    It  is  easily  seen  in  the  cat. 

§  884.  Valva  tricuspis,  vlv.  trc. — One  of  the  three  tricuspid 
valves  (Fig.  92,  93,  94,  96,  97,  .99).— As  in  man,  one  of  these  right 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  is  nearer  the  septum,  while  the  other  two 
are,  approximately  and  relatively,  dorsal  and  ventral.  There  is 
considerable  variation  in  their  form.  Usually  the  free  border  is  quite 
irregular,  but  in  the  preparation  from  which  Fig.  94  was  taken, 
the  free  border  is  even  and  the  chordae  tendinefie  are  attached  at  the 
lateral  edges. 

§  885.  Vena  azygos  (a^.),  V.  az. — The  azygous  vein  (Fig.  91,  99, 
101,  §  920). — This  vein  opens  into  iYieprascava  about  1  cm.  peripherad 
of  its  junction  with  the  right  auricle. 

§  886.  Vena  cava  {az.),  V.  cv. — The  adjective  cava  is  applied  to 
either  of  the  two  great  veins  through  which  the  impure  blood  is 
brought  from  the  organs  in  general  to  the  right  auricle.  It  is  more 
commonly  employed  for  the  longer  and  larger  of  the  two,  which 
traverses  the  abdomen  and  penetrates  the  diaphragm.  By  Owen 
(A)  the  two  are  designated  as  the  postcaval  and  prcecaval  veins. 
The  vessels  are  so  large,  so  important  and  so  often  mentioned,  that 
we  have  ventured  to  omit  the  vena  and  to  designate  them  as  simply 
prcBcava  and  postcava.  In  the  diagram  (Fig.  92)  the  single  Vena 
cava  represents  hoih  prwcava  and  postcava. 

%  887.  Vena  cardiaca,  V.  crd.— One  of  two  or  more  cardiac  or 
coronary  veins  (Fig.  91,  92).— The  blood  which  has  traversed  the 
tissues  of  the  heart  itself  is  returned  to  the  right  auricle  by  one 
large  and  one  or  more  smaller  veins,  all  of  which  open  into  a  small 
sinus  (sn.  coronMis),  which  has  been  described  above  (§  877). 

§  888.  Ven»  pnlmonales — ^The  pulmonary  veins  (Fig.  91,  92). — 
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Near  the  left  auricle  these  form  three  wholly  distmct  groups  of  two 
each,  which  from  their  position  may  be  call^  dextral^  sinisfy-al  and 
intermediate  or  dorsal. 

Disregarding  the  smaller  subdivisions,  some  of  which  are  not 
represented  in  the  figures,  each  group  consists  of  two  trunks  which 
open  into  the  auricle  by  a  common  sintLS  of  varying  deptli. 

The  intermediate  and  the  sinistral  sinus  are  indistinctly  seen  in 
Pig.  95  at  the  ends  of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  abbreviation  VF., 
but  the  separate  orifices  of  the  veins  do  not  appear.  The  dextral 
sinus  could  not  be  shown  in  the  same  figure,  but  its  position  is 
indicated  approximately  by  the  s  of  the  word  septum. 

When  traced  to  the  lungs,  it  is  found-  that  the  d^extraZ  and  sin- 
istral groups  come  from  the  right  and  left  lungs  respectively,  but 
that  of  the  two  large  constituents  of  the  intermedlaie^  the  one  nearer 
the  right  comes  from  the  lung  of  that  side,  and  the  other  from  the 
left. 

In  man,  there  are  usually  two  pulmonary  veins  on  each  side, 
opening  independently  into  the  auricle. 

§  889.  Ventriculus  dexter,  rmt.  dxt — ^The  right  or  pulmonary 
ventricle  (Fig.  91,  92,  93,  94,  97,  98,  99).— This  is  not  only,  as  its^ 
name  implies,  relatively  dextral  in  position,  but  also,  in  the  natural 
attitude  of  the  organ,  somewhat  more  ventral  than  the  left  ventricle. 
Its  walls  are  markedly  thinner  than  those  of  the  left,  and  its  cavity 
does  not  so  nearly  reach  the  apex  of  the  organ.  The  ental  surface 
of  its  walls  presents  numerous  elevations  and  depressions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  columncB  carnece  and  the  trabeeula  tenuis^  there  are 
many  muscular  trabeculse  passing  obliquely  from  one  part  of  the 
wall  to  another,  forming  a  sort  of  coarse  network.  The  sinistro- 
cephalic  corner  of  the  ventricle  is  devoid  of  reticulations,  and  is 
prolonged  as  the  conus  arteriosus  (§  866). 

§  890.  Ventriculus  sinister,  vnt  sin. — The  left  or  systemic  ven- 
tricle (Fig.  91,  92,  93,  94,  97,  98,  99).— This  is  not  only  sinistral, 
but  also,  relatively,  somewhat  more  dorsal  in  position  in  the  natu- 
ral attitude  of  the  heart  Its  lateral  walls  are  2-3  times  as  thick  as 
those  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  its  cavity  reaches  more  nearly  to 
the  apex  of  the  organ.  In  the  contracted  state  of  the  heart,  the  left 
ventricle  occupies  the  more  space  on  account  of  the  greater  thick- 
ness of  the  waUs  (Pig.  93)  ;  but  the  thinner  walls  of  the  right  yield 
more  to  the  pressure  of  an  injection,  and  its  cavity  generally  appears 
ftiore  capacious  (Fig.  91,  97,  98).    It  presents  two  large  column® 
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camese  and  some  other  slight  irregularities,  but  not  the  reticulations 
which  exist  in  the  right  ventricle.  The  aorta  springs  from  the  base 
of  the  ventricle  close  to  the  septum. 


Vatm 
Valva  tritiUfis 


VBytinctitus 

d€KHr 


Fio.  ft3.— The  Dobsal  Part  op  the  Heart, 

SEEN  FROM  THE  VeNTRAL  ASPECT ;    X  1.5. 


Fig.  94.— a   Longitudinal   Segment  of 
THE  Heart,  showing  the  Right  Sincb 

OF    VALSAIiVA    AND    CARDIAC    ARTERY; 
Xl.5. 


§  891.  Explanation  of  Fig.  93. — Lonsritudinal,  dextro-sinistral  section  of  the  entire 
heart,  seen  from  the  ventral  snrface. 

Preparation. — This  was  the  lieart  of  a  very  large  male  (castrated)  cat,  a  gift  from 
MesBTS.  MeMn  &  Badger  of  Boston,  Mass.  From  the  same  cat  were  taken  the  scapula 
and  humeri,  rihs  and  vertebrse  showu  in  Fig.  43-46,  60,  68-71. 

The  heart  was  uot  injected  or  prepared  in  any  special  way,  excepting  liardening  in 
alcohol  upon  cotton.  Hence  the  cavities  are  small  and  the  auricles  corrugated.  When 
hard,  it  was  divided  by  a  longitudinal  dextro-sinistral  incision  with  a  large  sharp  scalpel. 
The  dorsal  part  is  here  represented  ;  the  ventral  part  is  a  little  the  thicker. 

Tlie  special  object  of  the  pre^iaration  is  to  exhibit  the  relative  positions  and  oonnections 
of  the  four  great  cavities  with  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.  In  addition,  there  are 
shown,  (A)  the  entrance  of  the  prceeava,  which  has  been  longitudinally  divided;  (B)  the 
point  of  entrance  or  mouth  of  the  poHeava,  as  a  dark  spot  at  the  beginning  of  the  word ; 
(C)  the  a&rta  and  pulmonary  artery  {A,  plm.) ;  both  are  transected,  the  former  just  at  the 
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place  of  origin  of  the  A,  braehio-c^phalica  ;  (D)  tbe  right  and  left  eartUac  arteries  Imhedded 
in  the  fat  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles ;  (E)  the  part  marked  septum 
aurieiUarum  is  not  truly  part  of  the  septum/  but  the  thick  tissue  ventrad  of  it  as  seen  in 
Fig.  96. 

§  892.  Fig.  94»Preparation.— This  represents  nearly  the  dextro-ventral  fourth  of 
the  heart,  but  the  two  planes  of  longitudinal  section  are  not  quite  at  right  angles  with 
each  other,  and  the  prejMiratlon  is  so  placed  that  both  are  foreshortened. 

The  spedal  object  is  to  show  the  dextral  wall  of  the  central  part  of  the  aorta,  with  the 
dextral  einue  ValeahcB  and  the  mouth  of  the  corresponding  A.  cardiaca.  This  latter  is 
seen  to  be  so  high  up  that  It  would  nut  be  covered  by  the  V.  eemilunarie  even  when  follj 
extended  (§  856). 

At  the  left  are  seen  the  cavity. of  the  eontie  arteriosus,  with  a  very  Fmall  piece  of  the 
A.  pulmonaUs,  and  one  of  the  semilunar  Vfilves,  which  is  decidedly  upon  a  higher  (more 
cephalic)  level  than  those  of  the  aorta  (§  866). 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  communication  between  the  right  ventricle  and  theomiiB 
is  behind  the  septum  ventrieulare. 


Pig.  95.— Transection  op  the  Auricles,  Caudal  Aspect  ;    x  1.5. 

§  893.  Fig.  95-98— General  Description  and  Mode  of  Preparation.— These  four 
figures  represent  transections  of  the  same  heart  through  the  auricles  (Fig.  95,  96)  and 
through  the  ventricles  (Fig.  97,  98),  and  as  viewed  from  the  caudal  (Fig.  95,  97)  or  the 
cephalic  (Fig.  96,  98)  aspect.  The  heart  had  been  distended  and  hardened  with  alcohol 
(§  842),  and  was  then  transected  with  the  large  Bcal];>el  at  two  levels. 

In  comparing  the  figures  as  representing  continuous  parts  of  the  same  organ,  Fig.  97  i« 
to  be  imagined  inverted  upon  Fig.  98,  the  inversion  being  from  left  to  right ;  then  Fig.  96  is 
to  be  placed  upon  Fig.  97  without  inversion,  and  Fig.  95,  inverted  as  liefore,  upon  Fig.  96. 
The  entire  heart  will  then,  in  the  mind,  be  ns  if  viewed  from  the  base  with  the  tentr<A 
aspect  toward  the  observer,  so  that  the  right  and  left  sides  are  inverted  as  compared  with  his. 

§  894.  Fig.  95— The  Interior  of  the  Auricles  from  the  Caudal  Aspect.— The  fiffurc 
illustrates  the  extent  of  the  septum  avrieulare,  and  the  fact  that  the  auricvlar  sinttsrs 
appear  upon  the  dorsal  aspect,  while  on  the  ventral  there  are  to  be  seen  only  the  appen^ 
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dic€9  piojecting  on  either  side  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  Of  these  two  vessels, 
the  former  is  seen  to  be  nearly  in  line  with  the  auricular  septum,  while  the  latter,  at  this 
level,  is  ventro-sinistrad  of  it  The  middle  of  the  length  of  the  septum  auriculare  should 
have  be6n  thinned  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  fossa  ovalis  (§  868).  In  the  left  auricle 
the  two  ends  of  the  line  which  is  interrupted  by  the  abbreviation  W.  point  respectively 
to  the  positions  of  the  dextral  and  sinistral  sinuses  of  the  pulmonary  veins  (§  888) ;  the 
third  or  irUermediate  sinus  is  overhung  by  the  auricular  septum,  and  its  position  is  indi- 
cated approximately  by  the  s  of  the  word  septum,  A  little  of  the  complete  wall  of  the 
poetcava  remains,  but  the  place  of  attachment  of  the  prsecava  is  indicated  only  by  an 
unshaded  area. 

g  896.  Fig.  96-'The  Auricles  and  Auriculo-ventricular  Orifices  seen  from  the 


Flo.  96.— Tranbection  of  the  Auricles,  Cephalic  Asfect;   xl.5. 


Cephalic  Aspect.^In  addition  to  the  features  in  common  with  Fig.  95,  this  figure  illus- 
trates the  following  points : — 

(A)  The  relative  positions  of  the  three  semilunar  takes  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
namely,  ventral^  dextral  and  sinistral. 

(B)  The  fact  that  the  aortic  valves  are  upon  a  lower  (more  caudal)  level  than  the  pul- 
monary, the  former,  indeed,  not  distinctly  appearing  unless  the  preparation  is  so  held  as 
to  admit  the  light  directly  into  the  vessel  (§  866). 

The  auiiculo- ventricular  valves  are  not  especially  well  shown,  but  the  form  of  the  two 
unshaded  areas  indicates,  approximately,  the  fact  that  of  the  two  hicuspides  (§  881),  one  is 
lateral  and  the  other  septal,  while  of  the  three  tricuspides  (§  884),  one  is  septal  and  the 
others  respectively  dorsal  and  ventral  (more  strictly  dorsolateral  and  ventro  lateral). 

In  the  right  auricle,  the  word  sinus  designates  the  general  cavity  of  the  auricle  aside 
from  the  appendix ;  but  in  the  comer,  and  pointed  at  by  the  words  sinus  and  septum,  is 
the  location  of  the  small  sinus  of  the  cardiac  veins  (§  887). 

§  896.  Fig.  97.— The  Ventricular  Cavities,  from  the  Cephalic  Aspect.— In  this 
and  fig.  98,  the  most  striking  features  are  (A)  the  greater  thickness  of  the  lateral  wall  of 
the  left  ventricle,  in  relation  to  its  oflBce  of  propelling  the  blood  over  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  (B)  the  larger  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  right.  The  difference  of  size  is  artificial,  and 
dne  to  the  less  resistance  offered  by  the  thinner  wall  to  the  pressure  of  the  injected  alcohol. 

In  the  left  ventricle  is  seen  the  cut  end  of  one  of  the  columnee  cameae,  still  attached  to 
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Fia.  97.— Tranbb  tion  op  the  VjEiiTRicLEs,  Caudal  Aspect  ;   x  1.5. 

the  lateral  bicaspid  valve  by  its  chordsB  tendinee.  In  the  rigbt,  thtf  snrfaoe  adjacent  to 
the  place  of  exit  of  the  palmoDary  artery  is  seen  to  be  smoother  than  in  other  part6 
(§806). 


^^  darntdt 
Pig.  98.— Transection  op  the  Ventricles,  Cephalic  Aspect  ;   x  1 A 

g  897.  Fig.  98— The  Ental  Aspect  of  the  Apices  of  the  two  Ventricles.— Id  tddi- 
Hon  to  points  in  common  with  Fig.  97,  this  figure  well  displays  the  very  nnmeroos  reticU' 
lotions  and  trabecuUs  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  especially  the  presence  of  a  very  delicate 
fibroos  band,  provisionally  named  trabecula  tenuis,  which  connects  the  septum  with  the 
Hteral  wall  (§  879). 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  HEART. 

§  898.  After  the  careful  inspection  of  the  organ  as  a  whole,  and 
the  study  and  comparison  of  the  various  sections  represented  in 
Fig.  93-98  (or  at  least  of  the  figures  if  such  preparations  have  not 
been  made),  the  heart  should  be  dissected  as  follows : — 
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Instruments  and  Materials. — Sharp  Gbaniere  scalpel ;  coarse 
or  medium  curved  scissors ;  silver  probe,  syringotome  or  dull 
tracer ;  16  per  cent,  glycerin  ;  a  heart,  the  larger  the  better,  with  the 
pericardium  removed.  The  dissection  may  be  done  upon  a  fresh 
specimen  or  upon  one  simply  hardened  in  alcohol ;  it  is  easier, 
however,  if  the  organ  has  been  distended  and  hardened  with  alco- 
hol (§  842). 

§  899.  Auricula  dextra.— Pinch  up  with  the  forceps  a  bit  of  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  right  auricle,  for  example,  just  dorsad  of  the 
appendix,  and  remove  it  with  the  scissors.  Introduce  the  probe 
and  ascertain  the  points  of  emergence  of  thejpo^fca^a  and  prcecava. 
With  the  scissors,  remove  the  entire  lateral  wall,  including  that  of 
the  appendix,  but  leave  the  attachments  of  tlie  cavse. 

Note  (A)  the  smoothness  of  the  ental  surface  of  the  sinus  as  com- 
pared with  the  fretwork  in  the  appendix ;  (B)  close  to  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  furrow,  just  caudad  of  the  postcava,  the  orifice  of  the 
sinus  coronalis  (§  877),  guarded  by  the  valva  Thebesii  (§  883). 

§  900.  Ventriculus  dexter.— Pass  the  probe  through  the  (yrifi- 
cium  auricvZO'Tierdriculare  into  the  right  ventricle,  poting  that  no 
obstruction  is  offered  by  the  tricuspid  valves.  Ascertain  by  prob- 
ing the  limit  of  the  ventricular  cavity,  and  with  the  scalpel  make  a 
V-shaped  flap  having  its  base  at  the  base  of  the  ventricle  and 
including  the  entire  lateral  wall. 

Turn  this  flap  toward  the  auricle  and  note  :  (A)  the  two  or  three 
columncB  carnece  ;  (B)  the  smaller  trcibeculcB^  both  fleshy  and  ten- 
dinous ;  (O)  the  chordsD  tendinege  passing  from  the  columns  or 
directly  from  the  ventricular  wall  to  the  borders  of  the  three  valvce 
tricuspides  ;  (D)  that  two  of  these  valves  (dorsal  and  ventral)  vdll 
be  moved  by  the  lifting  of  the  flap ;  the  third  (septal)  is  applied 
closely  to  the  septum,  and  its  chordae  are  very  short,  arising  either 
from  the  septum  directly  or  from  very  slight  elevations. 

§•  901.  Ck>nu8  arteriosus  and  A.  pulmonalis. — Pass  the  probe 
sinistro-cephalad  through  the  conns  into  the  artery.  Then  introduce 
a  scissors  blade  in  the  same  direction  and  slit  both  up  along  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  convexity.  On  divaricating  the  sides,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  incision  has  either  divided  the  ventral  semilunar 
valve  or  gone  between  it  and  the  dextral.  Note  (A)  the  three  valves; 
(B)  the  corresponding  sinuses  of  Valsalva;  (O)  the  bifurcation  of 
the  A.  pvZmonaZis  into  right  and  left  branches  to  the  corresponding 
lungs. 

22 
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Ventriculns  ginister. — It  is  easier  to  defer  the  examination  of 
the  left  auricle  until  after  the  simpler  ventricle  has  been  opened. 

With  the  scalpel,  make  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the 
lateral  wall  about  midway  of  the  width  of  the  ventricle.  This  wiU 
permit  a  view  of  the  cavity  without  injuring  the  massive  coluinn« 
carnesB  which  will  generally  appear  one  at  either  side.  Then  make 
a  transverse  incision  at  right  angles  with  the  basal  end  of  the  firsts 
making  sure  that  it  is  on  the  ventricular  side  of  the  farrow  between 
the  auricle  and  the  ventricle.  With  the  scalpel,  remove  the  enclosed 
angles  of  the  wall  on  either  side  so  as  to  expose  the  cavity  as  much 
as  desirable.  Note  that  one  of  the  wide  bicuspid  valves  is  appUed 
against  the  septum  so  as  to  conceal  the  orifice  of  the  aorta. 

§  902.  Aorta. — Pass  the  scissors  blade  behind  the  septal  bicuspid 
valve  into  the  aorta  and  slit  it  up.  The  incision  will  probably  cut 
through  one  of  the  three  semilunar  valves.  Note  (A)  the  position  of 
these  valves,  dorsal^  dextral  and  sinistral ;  (B)  the  corresponding 
sinuses  of  Valsalva  ;  (O)  the  orifices  of  the  right  and  left  cardiac 
arteries  from  the  dextral  and  sinistral  sinuses. 

Farther  peripherad,  note  (A)  the  origins  of  the  hrachio^ephalk 
and  left  subclavian  arteries  ;  (B)  in  some  cases,  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  aorta  from  those  vessels,  a  slight  depression  indicating  the 
place  of  attachment  of  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

§  903.  Auricula  simstra. — Returning  to  the  left  ventricle,  pass 
the  probe  into  the  left  auricle  and  ascertain  the  i)oints  of  attach- 
ment of  the  pulmonary  veins  nearest  the  appendix.  Then  intro- 
duce a  scissors  blade  and  divide  the  parts  fi*om  the  ventricle  just 
dorsad  of  the  appendix,  carefully  avoiding  the  veins  just  mentioned. 

Slit  up  the  appendix  to  its  tip.  Then  with  the  probe,  seek  out 
the  orifices  of  the  three  groups  of  pulmonary  veins  as  represented 
in  Fig.  91.  Cut  along  the  auriculo-ventricular  furrow  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  better  view  of  the  cavity.  Note  the  more  or  less  marked 
crescentic  fold  which  indicates  the  dorsal  margin  of  \he fossa  ovdli^. 
Hold  the  septum  between  the  eye  and  the  light  and  note  its  thhi- 
ness  at  that  place.  Examine  the  right  side  of  the  septum  for  the 
fossa  and  the  left  for  the  crescentic  fold  (§  868). 

FROZEN  SECTIONS  OP  THE  THORAX. 

§  904.  Figures  99  and  100  represent  respectively  the  caudal  and  ct*pbalic  aspects  of  t 
frozen  transection  of  the  thorax,  the  thickness  of  the  section  being  a  trifle  over  1  cm.  Tbc 
manner  of  preparation  has  been  described  in  g  324. 
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These  two  fignreB  maj  be  compared  with  Fig.  101,  103, 107  and  109  in  the  present 
work,  and  with  Plates  IV  and  V  of  Dwight's  "  Frozen  Sections  of  a  Child  "  (B) 

g  905.  Level  of  the  Sections. — So  far  as  we  can  judge  hy  comparison  with  dissections 
and  bj  the  collation  of  these  with  the  other  sections  of  the  same  cat,  the  centmm  of  the 
7th  thoracic  vertebra  appears  in  Fig.  99,  and  that  of  the  6th  in  Fig.  100,  the  intervertebral 
arthron  being  included  in  the  thickness  of  the  section.  The  section  includes  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea,  which  appears  as  a  mesal  tube  in  Fig.  100,  into  the  two  bronchi  which 
appear  in  Fig.  99  ;  since  plane  surfaces  only  are  shown,  the  ridge  at  the  place  of  bifurca- 
tion does  not  appear  in  Fig.  100.  Between  the  oesophagus  and  the  vertebra  in  Fig.  100 
appear  the  transections  of  the  MM.  longus  coUi;  but  these  terminate  in  the  thickness  of 
the  section,  and  in  Fig.  99  the  VeiM  (uygo%  is  seen  to  be  joined  by  the  jfr«^  iniercostal  vein. 

§  906.  The  Heart. — ^From  the  fact  that  the  heart  was  injected  with  plaster,  while  tho 
longs  were  not  injected  at  all,  tho  former  occupies  a  disproportionally  large  space.  The 
natural  obliquity  of  the  organ  also  interferes  with  the  ready  appreciation  of  the  relations 
of  the  parts  which  appear  in  the  two  figures. 

In  Fig.  99,  the  right  and  left  correspond  with  those  of  the  observer,  while  they  are 
reversed  in  Fig.  100.  In  the  former,  tho  vein  presented  includes  a  combination  of  the  spe- 
cial features  which  have  been  observed  in  tho  longitudinal  section  (Fig.  93)  and  the  tran- 
sections (Fig.  96,  97).  The  non  injection  of  the  left  auricle  accounts  for  the  relatively 
larger  size  of  the  right  in  Fig.  99,  and  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  left  in  Fig.  100. 

In  Fig.  100,  not  only  are  the  right  and  left  parts  reversed  in  position  with  respect  to 
the  observer,  but  the  appearances  are  less  readily  comparable  with  what  are  shown  in  the 
other  figures  of  the  heart.  The  right  auricle  is  divided  near  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
praeata,  but  the  non-injected  left  auricle  just  escaped  \  its  cephalic  end  might  fairly  have 
been  placed  in  the  vacant  area  just  sinistntd  of  {dextrad  of  on  the  figure)  the  word  A.  pul- 
manalis. 

§  907.  Pleura  (§  806). — In  both  figures  the  lines  representing  the  pleura  are  made  dis- 
proportionally  heavy  to  facilitate  their  recognition. 

The  pleura  is  seen  to  form  a  continuous  line  upon  the  ental  aspect  of  the  thoracic  pari- 
etes,  to  be  reflected  off  at  each  side  of  the  vertebral  centrum  upon  the  adjacent  structures, 
and  then  to  follow  the  contour  of  the  lung  to  the  heart,  where  it  forms  the  octal  lamina  of 
the  pericardium.  At  the  ventrimeson  it  ia  reflected  again  upon  the  parietes.  Hence,  like 
the  peritoneum  (§  725),  each  pleura  is  a  doaed  sac  with  continuous  walls,  and  the  viscera 
which  appear  to  be  within  its  cavity  are  really  outside  and  in  contact  only  with  its  octal 
surface. 

g  908.  Mediastinum. — ^The  irregular  space  between  the  vertebra  and  the  pericardium, 
and  bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  undulating  line  of  pleura  as  it  approaches  the  roots  of  the 
lungs,  is  the  mediastinum.  Within  it  are  the  cesophagus  and  trachea,  tho  aorta  and  other 
vt9»d»  and  nertes. 

§  909.  Septum  mediastinale.-~At  the  ventrimeson  the  right  and  left  pleural  reflec- 
tions are  in  contact,  and  form  an  apparently  single  membrane  between  the  two  cavities, 
which,  as  may  be  demonstrated  very  easily  by  experiment,  are  thus  entirely  disconnected. 
.  In  Fig.  99,  the  mediastinal  septum  so  formed  is  very  short,  but  in  Fig.  100,  the  pericardium 
is  at  some  distance  from  the  sternum  and  the  septum  is  correspondingly  extensive. 

In  man  (Quain,  A,  II,  Fig.  163;  Dwight,  B,  PI.  IV),  these  two  reflected  layers  of  pleura 
do  not  meet  at  the  level  of  the  heart,  and  the  small  space  between  them  is  called  the 
anterior  mediastinym.  For  comparison  with  man,  therefore,  the  single  mediastinum  of 
the  cat  should  be  called  dorsal  or  posterior. 

§  910.  Pericardium. — Like  the  pleura,  the  pericardium  is  represented  upon  the  figures 
by  unnaturally  heavy  lines.    In  Fig.  99,  near  the  ventrimeson,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  two 
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Rfip  h/  V  e  at  yi  tntmlm 


Fio.  09. — Frozen  Transbction  of  the  Thorax  at  the  Heart,  Caudal  Asfbct  ; 

xl.5. 

laminoD  embracing  a  deposit  of  fat  (adeps  pericardii).  On  both  figares  the  ectal  Uunlna 
may  be  traced  to  the  root  of  the  lang  on  either  side,  where  it  is  reflected  to  form  the  vis- 
ceral pleura  of  those  organs,  and  to  the  ventrimeson,  where  it  is  reflected  at  the  . 
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Pig.  100. — ^Frozen  Transection  of  the  Thorax,  Cephalic  Aspect  ;  x  1.5. 


medioHinuJe  to  become  continaoas  with  the  parietal  pleura.  The  ental  lamina  is  reflected 
to  foim  the  proper  serous  cohering  of  the  heart.  At  the  dorsal  points  of  junction  of  the 
two  lamins  are  the  phrenic  nerves. 

The  tternal  arteries  and  rei/^s  appear  dorso-latcrad  of  the  mesostemeber.  The  veins 
lie  mesad  of  the  arteries  (§  921). 

§  911.  Nerves,  etc. — The  sympatMc  trunks  {N.  sj/mpathieus)  appear  just  ventrad  of 
the  heads  of  the  ribs  in  Fig.  99,  and  in  corresponding  places  in  Fig.  100. 
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The  'oagi  (N.  vagtti)  lie  ventro-laterad  of  the  oesophagus  and  dorsad  of  the  roots  of  the 
longs.  The  phrenUs  {N.  phrenicw)  lie  just  ventrad  of  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  and  at  the 
point  of  union  of  the  octal  and  ental  laminee  of  the  pericardium.  The  reeurreni  ftifyn- 
geal  nerves  do  not  appear  at  these  levels. 

The  dudtu  thoracicui  is  represented  by  a  drcle  just  dorsad  of  the  aorta ;  its  walk  are 
much  thinner  than  here  indicated,  and  are  collapsed  when  the  tube  is  empty.  See  Fig. 
103,  where,  however,  at  this  level,  the  duct  is  double. 


BLOOD  VESSELS  OP  THE  TRUNK. 

§  912.  Special  Instruments  and  MateriaL — Arthrotome  ;  scalpel ;  fine  and  coane 
scissors  and  forceps ;  tracer ;  nippers ;  injecting  apparatus  and  material  (§§  130,  886). 

Arteries,  References.—Quain,  A,  I,  343 ;  Gray,  A,  75 ;  Cuvier,  A,  VI,  100 ;  Gegoi- 
baur  (Lankester),  A,  585  :  Hyrtl,  A,  643  ;  Bernard,  A,  Id44 ;  Milne  Edwards,  A,  IlLmt; 
Leyh,  A,  566 ;  Owen,  A,  III,  532 ;  Chauveau,  A,  545 ;  Chanveau  (Fleming),  A,  516 ;  Guilt, 
A,  555 ;  Straus-Durckheim,  B,  II,  183. 

Veins,  References.— Quain.  A,  I.  348 ;  Gray,  A,  564  ;  Cuvier,  A,  VI,  226 :  Gegenbtor 
(Lankester),  A,  589 ;  Hyrti,  A,  713 ;  Bernard,  A,  244 ;  Milne-Edwards,  A,  III,  570 ;  Lejb, 
A,  625 ;  Owen,  A,  ni,  549 ;  Chauveau,  A,  636 ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  596 ;  Gurlt,  A,  666. 

§  913.  Preparation.— Inject  the  right  V.jugutarU  externa  with 
fine  blue  mass  (§§  366  and  1450),  and  either  the  femoral  artery  or 
the  abdominal  aorta  with  thin  plaster  (§§  346,  352,  363). 

See  esx)eciall7  §  596  (10)  for  the  method  of  dissecting  vessels  and 
nerves.  Vessels  when  uninjected  may  be  distinguished  from  ner?e8 
or  bundles  of  connective  tissue  by  cutting  a  slit  in  them  and  demon- 
strating their  tubular  character  with  the  tracer. 

Table  of  the  Syistemic  Veins  of  the  Trunk,  and  the  Portal  Yeinf 

(Fig.  101,  103,  107). 

The  Table  of  Veins  is  like  that  of  the  Arteries  (§  916),  inasmuch  as  the  larger  trunks 
are  placed  first.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  larger  trunks  are  formed  by 
the  smaller  ones  instead  of  dividing  to  give  rise  to  the  smaUer  ones,  as  with  the  arteries 
(§819). 

§  914.     THORAX    AND    NECK. 

W.  cardiacae  (Fig.  91,  §  887). 

P«cava(§919) )  v!  ^fflis^^^ 

f  V.  vertebralis  (§  928). 
Vena  brachio-cephalica  (§  922).      V.  subclavia  (§  924). 

(The  two  brachio-cephalic  veins  \  (  V.  jugularis  intfra*. 

form  the  Praecava) V.  jugularis  externa  (§  925). .   <  V.  suprascapulans. 
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PostcaTa(g055).. 


Vena  ports  (§  952) . 


g  915.    ABDOMEN. 

V.phrenica(§ft56). 

VV.  hepaticse  (§  957). 

V.  adreuo-lumbalis  (§  958). 

V.  renalis  (§  959) V.  gpennatica  sinistra. 

V.  ilio-lumbalis  (§  961). 

V.  lliaca  communis  (§  962).  \  ^;  ^  -^^^^ 

V.  mesenterica  superior  (§  949). 
V.  mesenterica  inferior  (8^950). 
V.  gastro-splenica  (§  951). 
V.  pancreatico-duodenalis  (§  958). 
V.  gastro^piploica  (§  954). 
^  V.  coronaria  ventricuii  {§  954). 


Tabl^  of  the  Systemic  Arteries  of  the  Trunk  and  Arm 

(Fig.  101,  102, 106,  107). 

A  brace  placed  after  an  artery  includes  the  branches  of  that  artery. 


§  916.    THORAX  AND  ARM. 

AA.  cardiac®  (§  856). 

A.  brachio-cephalica  (g  927). 


Aorta  thoradca 


A.  subclavia  sinistra  (g  980). 


A.  mediastinalis  (g  927). 
A.  carotidea  sinistra  (§  927). 
A.  carotidea  dextra  (^  927). 
A.  vertebralis  (g  984). 
A  oostalis  superior  (g  986). 

A.sternalis(g935).j4v£ 
Axis  thjroideus  (g  987). 


AA.  intercostales  (10  pairs),  (§  929). 
A.  bronchialis  (2),  (g  980). 
A.  cesophaffiea  (2-4),  (g  981). 
I  AA.  lumbales  (8  pairs),  (g  982). 

A.  subclavia  dextra  (§  988).    (Continuation  of  the  f  f  •  !!U®?™^^  (§.^^1'  «om 
hraehiocephaUea  after   the  origin  of  the  right  \  ^  «»talw  8^P^"2f  (§  ^^)- 

carotid.)..... .7 ...   |  A.  fternalis  (g  985). 

^ I  Axisthyroidens(§987). 


A.  axillaris  (g  988).     (Continuation  of  either  A. 
subclavia  penpherad  of  the  first  rib.) 


A.  brachialis  (|  943X  (Continnation  of  the  Axillaris 
peripherad  of  the  origin  of  the  common  trunk  of 
the  circumflex  and  subscapular.) 


A.  radialis  (&  944).    (Continuation  of  the  Brachialis 
in  the  antebrmchium ;  see  also  g  945.) 


'  A  thoracica  anterior  (g 
A.  thoradca  longa  (g  940). 
A.  circumflexa  posterior  (§  941)  et 
snbscapularis  (Fig.  102,  g  942). 

'  A.  circumflexa  anterior  (§  948,  h\ 
A.  profunda  superior  (g  948,  B). 
A.  nutriens  (g  945,  C). 

^  A.  anastomotica  magna  (g  948,  D). 

A.  radialis  recurrens  (g  944,  A). 
A.  ulnaris  recurrens  (§  944,  B). 
A.  interoeseus  posterior  (g  944,  C> 
A.  interosseus  anterior  (g  944«  D). 
A.  ulnaris  (g  945). 
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§  917.    ABDOMEN. 


Aorta  abdominalis 

<K.(§965).  (Con- 
tinuation of  the 
thoracic  aorta. 
Fig.  101.) 


A.  ooeliaca,  az. 


A.  hepatica  . 


AA.  hepatics 
A.  cystica. 

A.    gastro- 
duodenalis. 


A.  pyloiica. 

A.  pancreatico-dtt- 

odenalUi. 
A.  gastra-epiplcMa 

dextia. 


A.  mesenterica  sn-  . 
perior,  az.  (§  969).  1 

A.   adrono-lombalis  j 
(§970) \ 


A.  renali8(§969)...   | 
A.  spermatica  (§  970). 


A.  coronaria  ventricnli  (§  966,  D). 
AA.  ventriculi  dorsales  (|  966,  £). 
A.    splenica    j  AA.  gastricse  et  pancreatictB. 

(§  966,  F).    \  A.  gastro-epiploica  dextnL 
A.  phrenica  (§§  966,  A,  968.  B). 

A.  colica  media  (§  967,  BX 

A.  pancreatico-daodenalis  inferior  (§  967,  A). 

A  colica  dextra  (§  967,  C). 

A.  ileo-cfficalis  (§  967,  D). 

Rami  intestini  tenuis  (§  967,  E). 

A.  adrenalis  (§  968,  A). 

A.  phrenica  (§§  968,  B,  966,  A). 

A.  adrenalis. 

A.  ureterica. 


A 


A.   mesenterica  in- 
ferior, 02.  (§  971). 
A.  ilio-lumbalis  (§  073). 
AA.  lumbales  (§  974). 
A.  iliaca  externa  (§  973,  A). 
A.  iliaca  interna  {%  978,  B). 
A.  sacra  media  (§  973,  C). 


A.  colica  sinistra. 

A.  hemorrhoidalis  Bnperioi; 


Preparation— Fjg.  101. — A  lean  cat  was  killed  with  chloroform, 
and  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  were  injected  with  red  and  hlne 
plaster  respectively  (§§  352-362).  The  V.  jugular  is  externa  was  then 
injected  cephalad  with  blue  gelatin  (§  366).  After  an  hour  the  venbal 
wall  of  the  entire  trunk  was  removed,  together  with  all  the  viscera, 
except  the  heart,  kidneys  and  urocystis,  and  enough  of  the  dia- 
phragm to  expose  the  vessels.  The  liver  was  cut  away  witbin 
about  1  cm.  of  the  postcava.  All  the  organs  were  then  freed  from 
fat  and  connective  tissue  with  the  fine  forceps,  tracer  and  scissors. 
It  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  care,  especially  in  separating 
the  ureter,  the  spermatic  vessels  and  the  vessels  into  which  the 
aorta  divides. 

The  urocyst  was  turned  caudad  so  as  to  expose  its  dorsal  surfiftce. 

Fig.  101,  A  and  B,  required  no  special  preparation,  as  they  are 
simply  enlarged  diagrams  of  the  aorta  and  postcava  wilii  tbeir 
branches. 


THB   BLOOD     VESSELS. 
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Pig.  101.— Oeni»al  View  of  the  Blood  Vessels  ;  x  ,3;    A.  Okioin  of  the  Postcava, 
B.  Termination  of  the  ABDOMiNiVL  Aorta. 
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Description  of  Fig:.  loi.— A.  V.  fein.»  A.  V.  femoralea— Femoral  arteiy  and  fan. 
A.  hypogastrica — The  hypogaatric  or  superior  vesical  artery.  A.  epigastrica— The  deep 
or  inferior  epigastric  artery.  A.  ii.  est.,  A.  iiiaca,  eztenui — Tlie  external  iliac  titeiy. 
A.  V.  il.-lumb.,  A.  V.  ilio-lumbales — ^The  Uio-lumbar  artery  and  vein.  A.  m.  L,  A.  me- 
senterica  inferior,  <u. — ^The  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  A.  sprm.,  A.  spermatica— The 
spermatic  artery.  Aorta,  az,  A.  renalis — ^The  renal  artery.  A.  m.  s.,  A.  mesenterict 
superior,  02.— The  superior  mesenteric  artery.  A.  coeliaca,  tut. — The  ooeliac  artery  or 
eoeliac  axis.  A.  brcph.,  A.  brachio-cephalica,  at, — The  brachio-cephalic  or  innominate 
artery.  A.  subcl.,  A.  subclaTia — The  subclavian  artery.  A.  stm.,  A.  stemalis^The 
sternal  or  internal  mammary  artery.  A.  carotidea — The  carotid  artery.  Adm.,  Adreaale 
— The  adrenal  or  suprarenal  body.  Au.  dezt..  Auricula  dextra — The  right  auricle  of 
the  heart.  Cardia,  az. — The  heart.  Dphrg.,  Diaphragma,  ae. — ^Tbe  dlapbragm.  GL 
sbmx.,  Glandula  submaxillaris— The  submaxillary  salivary  gland.  GL  lym.,  Glan- 
dula  lymphatica — A  lymphatic  gland  or  pair  of  glands  just  cephalad  of  the  submaxillaiy. 
Lmz.,  Larynx,  az.  M.  dgst.,  M.  digastricus— Digastric  muscle.  Praecava,  at.— 
The  superior  or  descending  vena  cava.  Ren — ^The  kidneys  Thyr.,  Corpus  thyroi- 
deum — ^The  thyroid  body ;  the  two  are  connected  in  man.  Urocystis,  az, — The  urintiy 
bladder.  Urethra,  az. — ^The  canal  leading  from  the  urocystis  to  the  exterior.  Ureter 
— ^The  canal  conveying  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder;  see  Fig.  85,  86.  V. 
sprm.,  V.  spermatica— The  speimatic  vein.  V.  m.,  V.  renalis.  VV.  hepatioe  (10-12), 
az, — Hepatic  veins.  V.  az.,  V.  azygos,  az. — The  azygous  vein.  V.  stm.,  V.  ster- 
nalis — The  sternal  or  internal  mammary  vein.  V.  sbclv.,  V.  subclavia— The  sub- 
davian  vein.  V.  brcph.,  V.  brachio-cephalica — The  brachio-cephalic  or  innomintte 
vein.  V.  jgl.  int.,  V.  jug^laris  interna — The  internal  jugular  vein.  V.  jgl.  cxt,  V. 
jug^laris  externa — The  external  jugular  vein.  V.  jgl.  ant.,  V.  jugularis  anterior. 
V.  tms.,  V.  transversa — A  large  vein  connecting  the  two  jugular  veins  across  the 
meson.  Vagus  and  Symp. — ^The  vagus  and  sympathic  nerves.  Vas  deferens— The 
canal  conveying  the  semen  from  the  testis. 

Description  of  Fig.  loi,  A,  B.— A.  sacra  med.,  A.  sacra  media,  at. — ^The  mediin 
sacral  artery.  A.  il.  ext.,  A.  iiiaca  externa.  A.  il.  int.,  A.  iiiaca  interna.  A.  hy- 
pogastrica—The  hypogastric  or  superior  vesical  artery.  A.  epg.,  A.  epigastrica- 
The  internal  -or  inferior  epigastric  artery.  Aorta,  az.  A.  il.-lumb.,  A.  ilio-lnmbalis 
— The  iliolumbar  artery.  Postcava,  az. — The  ascending  or  inferior  vena  cava.  V. iL 
cxt.,  V.  iiiaca  externa— The  external  iliac  vein.  V.  il.  int.,  V.  iiiaca  interna— The 
internal  iliac  vein.  V.  il.-lumb.,  V.  ilio-lumbalia — The  ilio-lumbar  vein.  V.  iL  coou, 
V.  iiiaca  communis. 

Pig.  102— Preparation.— The  abdominal  aorta  of  an  adult  cat 
was  injected  with  red  plaster  (§  362).  After  an  hour  the  vessels 
were  carefully  isolated  in  the  thorax  and  in  the  right  arm  to  the 
middle  of  the  antebrachium.  This  was  done  by  removing  muscles, 
connective  and  other  tissues  with  the  scalpel,  tracer,  scissors  and 
fine  forceps.  The  i)ericardium  was  then  removed,  and  the  proper 
cardiac  arteries  (AA.  cardiacse)  were  isolated  for  1-2  cm.  Finally, 
the  auricles  and  part  of  the  ventricles  were  cut  away,  commeDdng 
peripherad  and  following  the  aorta.  After  the  aorta  with  its  semi- 
lunar valves  was  isolated,  the  entire  preparation  was  soaked  in 
Wickersheimer^s  fluid  (§  300)  for  a  day  and  then  allowed  to  diy. 
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Fio.  I(y2.— The  Aorta,  with  its  Main 
Branches  in  the  Thorax  and  Right 
Arm;  Ventral  View;  xl.  A.  Origin 
OF  THE  Carotid  Arteries;  xl.  B,  C. 
Veins  with  Valves  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  174. 


The  Wickersheimer^s  fluid  prevents  the  brittleness  that  is  so  objec- 
tionable in  plaster  injected  vessels  that  are  dried. 

B  and  O— Preparation.— B.  A  segment  of  the  V.  jugularis 
externa  about  5  cm.  long  was  slit  lengthwise  and  placed  in  water, 
and  the  valves  floated  up  by  blowing  into  the  little  pockets  with  a 
blow-pipe. 

O.  The  external  Jugular  or  femoral  vein  was  injected  peripherad 
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with  plaster,  and  after  the  plaster  was  moderately  hard,  a  hemi- 
section  of  the  vessel  was  made  and  the  plaster  removed. 

Explanation  of  Fig^.  X02. — Arcus  aorticus,  az. — ^The  arch  of  the  aorta.  A.  brqklL, 
A.  brachio-cephalica,  az, — The  brachioKsephalic  or  innominate  artery.  A.  crd.  dext, 
A.  cardiaca  deztra — The  right  cardiac  or  coronary  artery.  A.  crd.  sin.,  A.  cardlaca 
sinistra — The  left  cardiac  or  coronary  artery.  A.  mdst.,  A.  mediastinalis,  at.— The 
mediafitinal  artery.  A.  abclv.  dezt.,  A.  subdavia  deztra — ^The  right  sabclavlan  artery. 
a  continuation  of  the  brachio-cephalica.  A.  carotidea  sin.  (sinistra) — ^Tbe  left  carotid 
artery  arising  from  the  brachio-cephalica  ;  see  A.  A.  vertebralis — The  vertebral  arterj. 
This  arises  from  the  subclavian.  A.  cstl.  (costalis)  superior — ^The  superior  costal  arteiy. 
A.  strn.,  A.  stemalis — ^The  sternal  or  internal  mammary  artery.  A.  axillaris— The 
axillary  artery.  A.  thr.  ant.,  A.  thoracica  anterior — The  anterior  thoracic  artery. 
A.  thr.  (thoracica)  longa — The  long  thoracic  artery.  A.  subscapularis — ^The  suhscap- 
ular  artery.  A.  circumflexa — ^The  circumflex  artery  ;  a  common  trunk  arising  from  the 
axillary  bifurcates  to  form  this  and  the  preceding  artery ;  in  man  they  arise  separately 
from  the  axillary.  A.  brachialis — ^Tbe  brachial  artery.  A.  radialis — The  radial  arteiy. 
A.  ulnaris — The  ulnar  artery.  A.  interos.,  A.  interosseus — The  interoeseos  artery. 
Costa  (1) — The  first  rib  in  cross  section.  Fm.  eptrch.,  Foramen  epitrochleare.  VL 
semilunares — The  semilunar  valves  at  the  beginning  of  the  aorta  ;  they  are  closed. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  102,  A. — Aorta,  az,  A.  brcph.,  A.  brachio-cephalica,  az,— 
The  brachio-cephalic  artery.  A.  sbcl.,  AA.  subclavian — ^Tbe  subclavian  arteries.  A.  c 
dext.,  A.  carotidea  dextra.    A.  c.  sin.,  A.  carotidea  sinistra. 

The  carotids  may  arise  separately  from  the  brachio-cephalica  as  shown  in  Fig.  103,  or  ^ 
less  frequently  they  may  arise  by  the  bifurcation  of  a  single  trunk  which  is  given  off  from 
the  brachio-cephalica  (Fig.  102,  A).    This  common  trunk  is  called  by  Owen  (A,  III,  585). 
the  biearotid,  and  by  Milne-Edwards  (A,  III,  524),  earatide  primitive.    It  is  stated  by  the 
latter  that  this  is  the  normal  condition  in  the  cat,  lion,  dog,  etc. 

Fig.  102,  B. — ^Vein  slit  lengthwise  and  spread  out  to  show  two  pairs  of  valves. 

Fig.  102,  C. — Hemisectlon  of  a  vein  \iith  closed  valves. 

In  both  B  and  C  the  central  end  is  uppermost.  C  shows  how  the  two  valves  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  blood  or  injecting  mass  toward  the  periphery.  Sometimes  but  a  single 
valve  exists,  in  which  case  the  action  is  less  efficient. 

§  918.  Posture  and  Exposure  for  the  Thoraoio  Vessels.— Place 

the  cat  dorsicumbent,  with  the  arms  stretched  laterad  and  fastened 
with  cords  to  the  loops  in  the  edge  of  the  tray  (Pig.  76).  If  the  dis- 
section is  to  be  long  continued,  the  caudal  half  of  the  body  may  be 
removed  (§  234). 

Commence  on  the  right  side,  and  continue  the  incision  made  in 
exposing  the  V.  jugularis  for  injection  (§  913)  to  a  point  opposite 
the  base  of  the  xiphisternum,  carrjdng  the  incision  2  cm.  to  the 
right  of  the  ventrimeson ;  then,  with  the  arthrotome,  cut  through 
the  stemo-mastoid  and  pectoral  muscles  (Fig.  72),  along  a  line  about 
2  cm.  to  the  right  of  the  ventrimeson  and  parallel  with  it    Cut 
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the  thoracic  wall  on  the  right  side  at  the  junction  of  the  ribs  and 
their  cartilages,  and  then  across  the  meson  (Pig.  76,  §  825) ;  do  this 
with  either  the  arthrotome  or  bone  scissors.  Then  cnt  with  nippers 
the  right  ribs  about  2  cm.  from  their  heads.  Turn  the  sternum  to 
the  left  and  the  wall  of  the  thorax  to  the  right.  This  will  expose 
the  heart,  right  lung,  prsecava,  the  abdominal  part  of  the  postcava, 
the  right  carotid  and  sternal  arteries,  and  the  axillary  vessels  and 
nerves  (Pig.  101,  105). 

VEINS  OF  THE  THORAX    (See  Table,    §  914) 

W.  cardiac®  s.  coronariee  (see  §  887). 

§  919.  Fraecava,  az.^  and  its  branches  (Fig.  101).— The  prsBcava 
is  the  prominent  vessel  extending  from  a  point  opposite  the  first 
rib  to  the  cephalic  part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  It  is 
noticeable  just  at  the  right  of  the  meson. 

§  920.  V.  azygos,  az.  (Fig.  99,  101,  107,  V.  az.).— This  enters  the 
praecava  just  cephalad  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung.  Grasp  the  right 
lung  and  turn  it  toward  the  left,  and  with  the  tracer  follow  the 
V.  azygos  peripherad.  At  regular  intervals  branches  from  the 
intercostal  si)aces  enter  it.  Those  entering  it  near  its  termination 
are  large,  as  they  represent  the  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
or  more  intercostal  veins.  Opposite  the  10th  rib  the  vein  becomes 
mesal  in  position,  and  is  dorsad  of  the  aorta  (Fig.  107,  V.  az.).  The 
V.  azygos  can  not  be  traced  caudad  of  the  diaphragm. 

§  921.  V.  stemalis  (Fig.  101,  V.  stm.,  99, 100).— About  opposite 
the  3d  rib  the  sternal  veins  enter  the  praecava  as  a  single  trunk,  but 
on  the  sternum  there  are  two  veins,  one  on  each  side  just  mesad 
of  the  corresponding  artery. 

§  922.  V.  brachio-cephalica  s.  ixmominata  (Fig.  101,  103,  107, 
V.  brcph.). — K  the  thymus  body  is  present,  separate  it  from  the 
praecava.  About  opposite  the  1st  rib  the  prsecava  will  be  seen  to 
be  formed  by  the  union  of  two  nearly  equal  branches,  the  VV.  bra- 
chiO'CephaXiccB.    Carefully  isolate  the  right  one. 

§  923.  V.  vertebralis. — ^Very  near  the  1st  rib  this  large  branch 
enters  the  dorsal  side  of  the  brachio-cephalica.  It  comes  from  the 
brain  through  the  vertebrarterial  canal  in  connection  with  the  ver- 
tebral artery  (Fig.  104,  A.  vrt.). 

§  924.  V.  subdavia  (Fig.  101).— Just  beyond  the  entrance  of 
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the  V.  vertehralis  the  V.  hrachio-cephaUca  is  formed  by  the  anion 
of  two  nearly  equal  branches,  the  subclavian  vein  and  the  external 
jugvZar.  The  V.  subclavia  may  be  traced  to  the  arm.  Later, 
in  studying  the  arteries  of  the  arm,  it  will  be  found  to  follow  them 
very  closely. 

§  925.  V.  Jugularifl  externa  (Pig.  87,  101,  103,  A).— This  large 
vein  comes  from  the  head  and  face.  In  the  neck  it  is  covered  only 
by  the  skin  and  cutaneous  muscle.  Opposite  the  cephalic  part  of 
the  larynx  there  is  a  very  large  branch  connecting  the  jugulars  of 
the  two  sides  (Fig.  101,  V.  trns.). 

The  external  jugular  receives  the  internal  jugular  (Pig.  101,  V. 
jgl.  int),  the  combined  trunk  of  the  subcutaneous  vein  of  the  arm 
and  the  V.  subscapularis.  This  trunk  is  shown  in  Pig.  101  just 
cephalad  of  the  abbreviation  V.  jgl.  int. 

Veins  of  the  Abdomen,  see  §§  946-964. 

ARTERIES  OF  THE  THORAX  AND  ARM.    (See  Table,  §  916.) 

§  926.  Aorta  thoracica,  az.  (Pig.  91,  99,  100,  101,  103, 103, 107), 
— The  aorta  is  the  single  great  artery  arising  from  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart.  Through  it  and  its  branches,  every  part  of  the  body 
is  supplied  with  pure  blood.  To  expose  it,  remove  the  pericardium 
from  the  ventral  wall  of  the  heart,  also  the  prsecava,  the  septum 
mediastinale,  and  the  thymus  body  if  that  is  present  The  aorta 
curves  sharply  to  the  left  (Pig.  102),  thus  making  the  arcus  aarti- 
cus.  The  branches  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are  as  follows,  commencing 
centrad : — 

AA.  cardiacse  s.  coronariad  (see  §  856). 

§  927.  A.  brachio-cephalica  s.  innominata,  az.  (Pig,  101,  102, 
103, 107).— This  arises  from  the  convexity  of  the  aortic  arch  and 
passes  almost  directly  cephalad.  Very  near  its  origin  it  gives  rise 
to  the  A.  mediasUnalis,  which  passes  ventrad,  then  to  the  A.  oar 
Totidea  sinistra  (Pig.  101,  102,  102,  A,  103,  A,  O,  and  107),  and 
^  the  A.  carotidea  dextra.  Sometimes  the  two  carotids  arise  as  a 
single  trunk  (Pig.  102,  A).  After  the  origin  of  the  carotids,  the 
A.  brachio-cephalica  is  continued  as  the  A.  svhcUvoia  dextra  (§  933). 

§  928.  A.  subclavia  sinistra  (Pig.  101,  A.  sbclv.,  102, 103,  A- 
sbclv.  sin.,  107,  A.  s.).— For  the  branches  of  the  A.  subclavia,  see 
§§  934-945  and  the  Table  (§  916). 
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§  929.  AA.  intercostales  (10  pairs),  (Fig.  103,  A  A.  coetales).— The  intercostal  arteries 
are  given  off  from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  aorta.  Each  passes  to  an  intercostal  space  and 
divides  into  three  branches.  One  of  these  passes  ventrad  along  the  caudal  margin  of  the 
cephalic  of  the  two  ribs  between  which  it  extends  (Fig.  108) ;  another  goes  to  the  deep 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  the  third  enters  the  spinal  canal  through  the  intervertebral 
foramen  ;  see  §  484. 

§  930.  A.  bronchialis. — The  arteries  (2)  to  the  lungs  arise  either  from  the  aorta  itself, 
aboat  opposite  the  root  of  the  lung,  or  from  the  4th  intercostal  arteries.  They  accompany 
the  bronchi  to  the  lungs. 

§  931.  AA,  oesophageaae  (2-4),  (fig.  107,  A.  oes.). — ^These  are  all  small  branches  and 
may  sometimes  arise  fh>m  the  intercostuls  instead  of  the  aorta. 

§  032.  AA.  lumbales  (2-3  pairs). — On  account  of  the  great  caudal  projection  of  the 
diaphragm,  2-3  pairs  of  the  lumbar  arteries  are  given  off  by  the  thoracic  aorta.  Rarely 
also  the  A,  codiaca  arises  in  the  thorax  (g  I 


§  933.  A.  subclavia  dextra  (Fig.  102,  A.  sbclv.  dext.).— This  is 
a  continuation  of  the  A,  hrachio-cephalica  peripherad  of  the  origin 
of  the  right  carotid.  Tear  away  carefully  any  connective  tissue  cov- 
ering it  as  far  peripherad  as  the  ectal  margin  of  the  first  rib.  Note 
the  large  nerve  covering  ita  ventral  face.  This  is  the  vagus  (Pig. 
107  and  108 ;  the  recurrent  laryngeal  hrarvch  may  be  seen  winding 
around  to  its  dorsal  side  (Fig.  108,  N.  1.  r.). 

Branches  of  the  A.  Subclavia. 

§  934.  A.  vertebralis.— This,  the  first  branch,  arises  from  the 
cephalic  surface  of  the  subclavian  and  passes  dorso-cephalad  to 
enter  the  vertebrarterial  canal.  It  passes  through  this  to  the  brain 
(Fig.  102,  103,  A.  vert.,  104,  A.  vrt).  In  Fig.  104,  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  vertebrarterial  canal  is  removed  and  the  artery  shows 
throughout  nearly  its  whole  extent. 

§  935.  A.  stemalis  8.  mammaria  interna  (Fig.  101,  A.  stm., 
102,  A.  stm.,  103, 107). — ^This  arises  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
A.  subclavia  nearly  opposite  the  origin  of  the  A.  vertebralis.  It 
passes  ventrad  and  reaches  the  sternum  opposite  the  2d  mesoster- 
neber  (Fig.  49).  It  sends  two  or  three  small  branches  cephalad, 
then  extends  caudad  along  the  sternum,  and,  as  stated  above,  is 
lat^rad  of  the  sternal  vein.  Branches  of  this  artery  anastomose 
with  the  intercostal  arteries  (§  929),  with  the  phrenic  on  the  dia- 
phragm, and  with  the  epigastric  on  the  abdomen  (Fig.  101).  The 
left  sternal  also  usually  supplies  the  A.  pericardia/ia  to  the  peri- 
cardium. 

§  936.  A.  intercostalis  superior  (Fig.  102,  A.  cstl.  superior).— 
Just  as  the  subclavian  crosses  the  first  rib,  this  artery  arises  from 
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its  dorsal  surfece.  It  extends  only  2-3  mm.  befoi«  dividing  into 
two  trunks.  One  extends  caudad  on  the  ental  wall  of  the  thorax, 
supplies  the  1st  and  2d  intercostal  spaces,  and  then  passes  between 
the  1st  and  2d  ribs  to  be  distributed  to  the  deep  muscles  of  the  back. 
It  may  be  followed  by  tearing  away  the  muscles  with  the  tracer. 
Its  final  distribution  can  best  be  followed  after  the  removal  of  the 
scapula.  The  other  branch  passes  cephalad  nearly  x)arallel  with 
the  A.  vertebralis,  and  reaches  the  dorsal  side  of  the  great  nerve 
trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus  (Pig.  107).  It  is  distributed  to  the 
M.  serratus  magnus  (§  664).  After  the  section  of  the  brachial  ves- 
sels and  nerves  and  the  lateriduction  of  the  scapula,  it  may  be  very 
easUy  traced. 

§  937.  Axis  thyroideus  (Pig.  102,  axis  thyr.).— Laterad  of 
the  1st  rib,  this  trunk  takes  its  origin.  It  passes  laterad  along  the 
ental  surface  of  the  clavo-trapezius  muscle,  sending  two  or  three 
branches  cephalad,  the  most  important  one  being  to  the  T/yngus  caUi 
muscle.  The  part  extending  laterad  is  caUed  the  A.  suprascapv^ 
laris.  The  A.  suprascapular  is  supplies  the  clavicular  end  of  the 
M.  clavo-trapezius  and  the  lateral  surface  of  the  supraspinatus. 
Its  principal  branch,  however,  accompanies  the  suprascapular  nerve 
between  the  supraspinatus  and  subscapularis  muscles  and  enters 
the  suprascapular  fossa  about  opposite  the  base  of  the  acromion. 
In  the  supraspinous  fossa  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  being 
distributed  to  the  muscles  in  the  supraspinous  fossa,  while  the 
other  passes  through  the  incisura  magna  (Pig.  45)  and  is  distributed 
to  the  structures  in  the  infraspinmis  fossa  (Pig.  43).  The  scalpel 
as  well  as  the  tracer  should  be  used  in  tracing  this  vesseL 

§  938.  A.  axiUaris  (Fig.  105,  A.  axl.).— This  is  the  contmuation 
of  the  A.  subclama  laterad  of  the  1st  rib.  It  is  very  intimately 
associated  with  the  axillary  veins  and  nerves. 

§  939.  A.  thoracica  anterior  (Pig.  102  and  105,  A.  thr.  ant).— 
This  is  the  first  branch  furnished  by  the  A.  axillaris.  It  arises  from 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  axillary  and  passes  with  the  nerve  of  the 
same  name  (Pig.  106)  ventrad  to  the  pectoral  muscles.  If  the  pecto- 
rals were  divided  at  the  proper  level,  this  artery  would  remain  with 
the  arm. 

§  940.  A.  thoracica  longa  (Pig.  102  and  105,  A.  thr.  longa).— 
It  arises  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  preceding  (§  939)  and  i)asses 
nearly  caudad,  sending  several  small  branches  to  the  pectorals,  but 
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is  distributed  principally  to  the  ental  surface  of  the  M.  laiissi- 
mus  (§  636). 

§  941.  A.  oircumflexa  (Fig.  102,  106,  A.  crcm).— After  the  A. 
thoracica  longa  has  been  traced,  cut  through  the  pectoral  mass  and 
the  M.  epUrochlearis  (§  QSV\  along  the  caudal  edge  of  the  M.  biceps^ 
that  is,  nearly  parallel  with  the  humerus.  Turn  the  muscles  aside, 
and  there  wiU  be  exi)osed  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  brachium. 
About  opposite  the  trochin  (Fig.  46,  B)  the  axillary  artery  will  be 
found  to  divide  into  two  slightly  unequal  parts  (Fig.  102,  106).  The 
larger  of  these,  the  hrachial  artery,  continues  along  the  arm ;  the 
other,  the  common  trunk  of  the  circumfiex  and  subscapvXar  arteries, 
proceeds  toward  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  for  about  1  cm., 
when  it  divides  into  the  branches  just  named. 

The  circumflex  passes  between  the  subscapularis  and  teres  mus- 
cles in  company  with  the  circumflex  nerve  (Fig.  105) ;  it  winds  dor- 
sally  around  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  and  is  distributed  to 
the  triceps  muscles,  and  its  terminal  branches  pass  to  the  enlal 
aspect  of  the  M,  clavo-deUoideiis.  Demonstrate  these  by  separating 
the  acromio-  and  clavo-deltoid  muscles  and  raising  the  cephalic  bor- 
der of  the  latter.  Branches  of  the  circumflex  artery  and  nerve  will 
be  seen  ramifying  on  its  ental  asi)ect. 

§  942.  A.  subscapularis  (Fig.  102,  106,  A.  sbscp.).— This  arises 
in  common  with  the  circumflex,  as  stated  above  (§  941);  it  passes 
sonaswhat  laterad  and  is  distributed  principally  to  the  structures  in 
the  subscapular  fossa  (Fig.  44).  Several  branches  are  famished, 
however,  to  other  structures,  viz.,  MM.  latissimus^  meditriceps  and 
dermo-Tiumeralis.  This  artery  and  its  branches  are  best  followed 
after  section  of  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves. 

§  943.  A.  brachiaUs  (Fig.  102,  106,  A.  br.).— This  is  the  artery 
of  the  brachium.  It  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  A.  axillaris  per- 
ipherad  of  the  origin  of  the  common  trunk  of  the  circumflex  and 
subscapular  (§§  941-2).  Isolate  it  with  the  tracer  by  tearing  away 
connective  tissue.  The  median  nerve  and  hrachial  vein  lie  ectad 
of  it  and  should  be  removed  or  turned  aside.  In  its  course  along 
the  caudal  side  of  the  arm,  the  brachial  gives  rise  to  several  un- 
named muscular  branches  and  the  following  named  branches : — 

(A)  A.  drcumflexa  anterior  (Pig.  105.    It  is  tbe  small  vessel  passing  between  9  and  p 
of  '•  iV.  m.  spiralis  "). — It  passes  to  tbe  caadal  margin  of  tbe  M.  biceps^  and  tben  sends  » 
branch  proximad  to  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
23 
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(B)  A.  profunda  superior  (Fig.  105).— This  arifies  opposite  the  muscolo-epinl  nen-e 
(Fig.  1G5)  and  follows  its  ooorBe. 

(C)  A.  nutriens. — In  Fig.  105  it  is  tlie  vessel  passing  between  the  A,  and  the  &r.  It  is 
represented  too  large.  It  passes  to  the  bone,  and  entering  the  natrient  foramen,  is  distiib> 
uted  to  the  shaft  of  tlie  humerus. 

(D)  A.  anastomotica  magna  (Fig.  105,  between  the  abbreviations  hmr.  and  fre.,  near 
the  distal  end  of  the  humerus). — This  artery  passes  to  the  convexity  of  the  elbow. 

Upon  reaching  the  foramen  epUroehleare,  the  A.  brachialis  traverses  it  in  company 
with  the  median  nerve  (Fig.  102, 105)  and  reaches  the  concavity  of  the  elbow. 

§  944.  A.  radialis  (Fig.  102,  105).— The  brachial  arteiy  distad 
of  the  concavity  of  the  elbow  is  continued  as  the  radial.  It  passes 
caudad  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  and  en  tad  of  ihe  prona- 
tor teres  (Pig.  106,  §  701).  About  opposite  the  middle  of  the  afUe- 
hrachium  the  radial  artery  is  covered  only  by  skin  and  fascia.  At 
this  point  the  artery  divides  into  two  unequal  branches ;  the  smaller 
or  ventral  one  follows  the  radial  nerve,  while  the  principal  one  in- 
clines dorsad,  and  just  distad  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  it 
curves  around  to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  manus. 

To  expose  the  artery^  divide  the  M.  pronator  teres  about  2  cm. 
from  its  origin  and  turn  the  two  ends  aside,  and  divide  longitudi- 
nally the  antebrachial  fascia  along  its  ventral  aspect. 

The  radial  artery  gives  rise  to  several  muscular  branches  that 
are  unnamed  and  to  the  following  named  branches : — 

(A)  A.  radialis  recurrens. — ^This  arises  in  the  concavity  of  the  elbow  on  the  caodal 
side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  (Fig.  105).  It  is  distributed  to  the  various  structoies  in 
the  concavity  of  the  elbow. 

(B)  A.  ulnaris  recurrens  (Fig.  105). — This  is  shown  in  the  figure  as  arising  from  the 
radial  opposite  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  M.  biceps.  It  extends  proxlmad  to  the  struc- 
tures at  the  convexity  of  the  elbow.  It  is  called  ulnar  recurrens  on  account  of  its  distlri- 
bution.     See  Quain.  A,  I,  408,  and  Gray,  A,  520. 

(C)  A.  interosseus  posterior. — This  artery  arises  from  the  ental  aspect  of  the  radial 
just  distad  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps.  It  extends  nearly  directly  dorsad,  and  may  be 
demonstrated  by  tearing  away  the  muscles  surrounding  it. 

(D)  A.  interosseus  anterior  (Fig.  105,  A,  interosseus).— This  artery  arises,  either  eep- 
arately  or  as  a  common  trunk  with  the  ulnar,  from  the  ental  aspect  of  the  radial  abooft 
8  cm.  from  the  F^,  epUrochkare.  It  passes  distad  along  the  antebiachium  on  the  ventral 
Bide  of  the  interosseus  ligament.  It  may  easily  be  followed  by  turning  the  radial  art^y 
slightly  aside  and  then  separating  the  muscles  with  the  tracer. 

§  945.  A.  ulnaris  (Fig.  102  and  105).— In  man  the  ulnar  arteiy 
is  about  equal  in  size  to  the  radial,  and  the  division  of  the  brachial 
to  form  them  is  very  near  the  elbow  or  even  in  the  brachium  (Quain, 
A,  I,  403) ;  but  in  the  cat  the  ulnar  is  so  small  that  it  is  sometinies 
not  injected  at  all  with  plaster.    In  its  course  and  distribution  it  cor- 
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responds,  however,  with  its  human  homologue.  It  arises  from  the 
radial  at  about  the  junction  of  the  proximal  and  middle  thirds  of 
the  antebrachium,  and  is  covered  at  its  origin  by  the  M,  pronator 
teres  (§  701).  It  passes  caudad  and  distad  along  the  ental  surface 
of  the  flexor  muscles,  and  joins  the  ulnar  nerve  at  about  the  point 
of  its  division  into  a  dorsal  and  ventral  branch.  The  artery  divides 
at  this  point,  and  the  two  branches  accompany  the  two  branches  of 
the  ulnar  nerve. 

ABDOMINAL  BLOOD  VESSELS. 

PoBtnre. — ^Dorsicumbent,  the  limbs  fastened  laterad  with  cords 
(Fig.  76). 

§  946.  Preparation. — ^The  arteries  and  veins  should  be  injected 
with  plaster  as  directed  above  (§§  362-362),  or  the  thorax  may  be 
ox)ened  and  the  thoracic  aorta  and  postcava  injected  oaudad ;  the 
latter  is  easier  done  if  the  thorax  is  to  be  studied  on  a  different  cat. 

§  947.  Exposure. — ^About  half  an  hour  after  the  injection  is 
finished,  open  the  abdomen  as  directed  for  the  exposure  of  the 
viscera  (§  710). 

Vena  PoKT-ac.    (See  Table,  §  916.) 

The  study  of  the  portal  vessels  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  injecting  them.  To  do 
this,  turn  the  duodenum  to  the  left,  and  extending  along  the  mesoduodenum  (§  726),  near 
the  edge  of  the  duodenal  part  of  the  pancreas,  will  be  seen  a  large  vessel  filled  with  blood 
( Fl  me^enteriea  mperior).  Inject  this  vessel  toward  the  liver,  inserting  the  canula  about 
opposite  the  caudal  end  of  the  pancreas.  Employ  uncolored  plaster  or  that  colored  with 
chrome  green  or  yellow.  All  the  larger  portal  vessels  will  be  filled  except  the  peripheral 
part  of  the  F.  mesenUrUa  mptriar,  and  that  may  be  filled  by  reversing  the  direction  of 
the  canula 

It  wiQ  be  necessary  to  change  the  position  of  the  viscera  often  in 
tracing  the  portal  vessels. 

§  948.  V.  mesenterica  superior,  az.  (Fig.  103,  107,  V.  m.  s.). — 
This  collects  the  blood  from  the  small  intestine.  Trace  it  from  the 
point  where  it  was  injected,  first  peripherad  along  the  small  intes- 
tine, and  then  centrad  to  a  point  opposite  the  pylorus. 

§  949.  V.  mesenterica  inferior,  as.  (Fig.  107).— This  usually  empties  into  the  pre- 
ceding  about  oppomte  the  ampulla  of  Vater  (Fig.  84),  or  it  may  empty  into  the  following, 
as  in  man.    It  comes  from  the  large  intestine. 

§  960.  V.  gastro-splenica,  og.— This  joins  the  portal  slightly  nearer  the  liver  than  the 
preceding  (g  950). — It  comes  from  the  spleen,  from  part  of  the  stomach  and  from  the  gastro- 
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splenic  part  of  the  pancreas.    Trace  it  to  these  parts.    It  may  also  receive  tlie  veeidi 
mentiooed  in  §§  940,  050. 

§  961.  V.  portao,  az. — The  trunk  formed  near  the  pylorus  by  the 
W.  mesenteric^  and  the  Y,  gastro-splenica  is  called  the  Vena 
portcB.  It  passes  to  the  liver  jmrallel  with  the  ductus  choledochus 
communis  (§  746  [3]),  and  receives  the  following  branches  when 
they  do  not  empty  into  any  of  the  preceding : — 

§  953.  V.  pancreatico-duodenalis,  az. — Coming  tom  the  pancreas  and  the  duode- 
num.   This  vessel  empties  into  the  F.  poHm  on  the  dorso-dextral  side  of  the  pylonui 

§  053.  V.  g^astro-epiploica.  az, — This  comes  from  the  pyloric  part  of  the  great  cnnra- 
tnre  of  the  stomach  and  the  dorsal  fold  of  the  great  omentum.  It  empties  into  the  F- 
portm  opposite  the  pylorus. 

§  054.  V.  coronaria  ventriculi,  az, — As  the  name  indicates,  this  comes  from  the  IcBeer 
curvature  of  the  stomach.  It  empties  into  the  F.  portm  somewhat  nearer  the  liver  than 
the  preceding.  Tlie  three  branches  just  described  may  all  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk 
before  emptying  into  the  F.  porUB, 

Systemic  Abdominal  Veinb.    (See  Table.  §  015 ) 

§  955.  Fostcava  s.  Vena  cava  inferior,  az.  (see  Table,  §  915, 
Fig.  101, 103,  Postcv.,  107,  Pcv.). — Turn  the  stomach  and  intestines 
to  the  left.  The  postcava,  filled  with  blue  plaster,  will  appear  ex- 
tending somewhat  obh'quely  caudo-sinistrad  along  the  meson.  Just 
cephalad  of  tlie  right  kidney  it  penetrates  the  liver  and  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  its  substance.  Opposite  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 
the  vessel  usually  becomes  entirely  mesal  in  position  and  reaches 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  aorta  (Fig.  101).  The  vessel  may  divide  oppo- 
site the  kidneys  into  two  nearly  equal  branches,  which  extend 
caudad,  one  on  each  side  of  the  meson. 

§  056.  V.  phrenica  (Fig.  00).— These  pass  mesad  along  the  opposite  halrcfl  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  open  into  the  postcava  jost  as  it  penetrates  the  diaphngnL  Draw  the  liyer 
Boniewliat  caudad,  and  the  vein  may  be  easily  demonstrated  with  ihe  tracer. 

§  057.  W.  hepaticae,  az,  (10-12),  (Fig.  101).— These  convey  the  blood  snpplied  to  the 
liver  by  the  F.  porta  and  the  A.  hepatiea  into  the  postcava.  They  may  be  demonstrated 
by  tearing  away  the  liver  substance  next  the  postcava.  Their  number  is  variable,  as  the 
lobes  sometimes  give  off  more  than  one  branch  each. 

§  058.  V.  adreno-lumbalis  (Pig.  101,  103,  107).— This  vein  returns  blood  from  the 
adrenal  (§  700),  from  the  Jf,  pnoas  and  the  dorso-lateral  parietes  of  the  abdomen  opposte 
the  kidney.  It  opens  into  the  postcava  just  caudad  of  the  liver,  or  it  may  empty  into  the 
F.  renalU  (§  050).  To  demonstrate  it,  turn  the  stomach  and  intestines  aside,  and  employ 
the  tracer.     The  vein  usually  rests  in  a  groove  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  adrenal  (Fig.  lOt^ 

§  959.  V.  renalis  (Pig.  101,  V.  rn ,  103,  V.  m.,  107,  V.  rn.).— This 
extends  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  kidney  and  empties  into  the 
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side  of  the  jwstcava.  The  left  is  slightly  cephalad  of  the  right,  and 
both  veins  usually  lie  caudad  of  the  corresponding  arteries  (Pig.  103). 
The  left  renal  vein  usually  receives  the  V.  sperrruitica  and  nearly 
always  contains  a  pair  of  valves  just  centrad  of  the  entrance  of  the 
F.  spermatica.  The  right  may  also  contain  valves,  but  it  rarely 
receives  the  V.  sperTnatica  dextra.  Both  often  receive  the  F.  adrench 
lumbalis.  The  V.  renalis^  like  the  A,  renaZis^  may  be  double  (§  969). 
Finally,  when  the  postcava  is  divided  sufficiently  far  cephalad 
(§  962),  the  F.  renalis  may  empty  into  the  corresponding  division 
instead  of  into  the  postcaval  trunk. 

§  960.  V.  spermatica  (male),  ovarii  (female),  (Fig.  101). — The  left  opens  almost  inva- 
riably  Into  the  left  renal  (g  959),  while  the  right  nearly  always  empties  directly  into  the 
postcava.    Both  are  guarded  by  a  pair  of  valves  abont  5  mm.  from  their  moatli. 

The  V.  spermatica  returns  blood  from  the  testis,  and  hence  passes  nearly  iongitudinaUy 
cephalad  through  the  inguinal  ring  (§  768)  to  the  point  where  it  empties.  It  is  very  slen- 
der and  must  be  trac^  with  great  care.  The  V.  ovarii  is  much  shorter,  passes  obliquely 
laterad  from  the  ovary,  and  increases  greatly  in  size  during  gestation. 

§  961.  V.  ilio-lumbalis  (Fig.  101). — This  enters  the  postcava  at  right  angles  nearly 
opposite  the  Crida  ilii  (Fig.  51).  It  returns  blood  from  the  free  or  ventral  surface  of  the 
muscles  in  this  region. 

Divisions  of  the  Postcava. — ^Usually  the  postcava  is  a  single 
median  vessel  until  it  reaches  a  point  opposite  the  junction  of  the 
6th  and  7th  lumbar  vertebrae.  Here  it  lies  between  the  aorta  and 
the  spinal  column ;  hence  the  aorta  should  be  removed.  But  this 
part  of  the  dissection  should  be  deferred  until  the  arteries  have 
been  studied  (§  966). 

§  962.  Branches:— V.  iliaca  communis  (Pig.  101,  A).— The  post- 
cava in  the  cat  is  formed  by  two  equal  trunks  opposite  the  junction 
of  the  6th  and  7th  lumbar  vertebrae.  Each  trunk  is  one  of  the  comr 
ffion  iliac  veins.  Sometimes  (once  in  about  ten  cases)  the  postcava 
divides  into  the  common  iliacs  much  farther  cephalad,  rarely  even 
cephalad  of  the  kidneys.  In  such  cases  the  postcava  is  on  the  ven- 
toal  or  lateral  Sispect  of  the  aorta,  never  on  its  dorsal  side. 

§  963.  V.  iliaca  externa  (Pig.  101).— This  large  vessel  comes 
from  the  leg,  passing  into  the  abdomen  dorsad  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment (Pig.  39).  It  unites  with  the  following  (§  964)  to  form  the  V. 
ilidca  communis.  The  vein  should  be  traced  peripherad  upon  the 
meros.  Just  as  it  enters  the  abdomen  there  is  a  pair  of  valves  that 
usually  stop  the  plaster  injection  completely.  The  valves  may  be 
easily  demonstrated  by  slitting  the  vein  longitudinally  and  then 
blowing  peripherad  with  the  blow-pipe  (Pig.  102,  B,  O,  §  130).    This 
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demonstration  will  be  especially  satisfactory  if  the  vein  is  immersed 
in  water. 

§  964.  V.  Uiaca  interna  (Pig.  101,  A).— This  returns  blood  ftom 
the  pelvis,  the  hip  and  the  thigh,  etc.  The  main  trunk  of  this  vein 
is  formed  by  branches  within  the  body  cavity.  It  unites  with  the 
preceding  to  form  the  F.  Uiaca  communis.  The  branches  of  this 
trunk  are  so  well  supplied  with  valves  that  they  are  rarely  injected 
with  plaster. 

Aorta  Abdominalib.    (Fig.  101, 103, 107  ;  see  Table,  §  917.) 

§  965.  Turn  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  the  right,  press  upon 
the  median  line  against  the  spinal  column,  and  the  injected  aorta 
will  be  felt.  It  may  be  exposed  by  tearing  away  the  peritoneum 
with  a  tracer.  Commence  at  a  point  just  caudad  of  the  diaphragm, 
expose  the  aorta,  and  note  the  following  branches  and  their  anas> 
tomoses : — 

§  966.  A  ccBliaca— Coeliac  axis,  az.  (Fig.  101, 103,  107).— As  the 
aorta  enters  the  abdomen — sometimes  just  before— there  is  given  off 
a  large  trunk,  the  cceliac  axis,  which  extends  nearly  ventrad.  Tear 
away  the  i)eritoneum  and  connective  tissue  covering  the  vessel,  and 
note  the  following  branches  and  their  distribution  :— 

(A)  A.  phrenica  s.  A.  diaphragmatica. — ^This  artery  is  some- 
times given  off  from  the  cephalic  side  of  the  coeliac  axis  near  its 
origin  from  the  aorta.  More  frequently  it  arises  from  the  A.  adre- 
nO'lumbalis  (§  968).  It  soon  divides  into  two  branches  and  is 
distributed  to  the  diaphragm. 

(B)  A.  hepatioa,  az. — ^Tum  the  liver  cephalad  and  draw  the 
stomach  sinistro-caudad.  Tear  away  with  the  tracer  the  i)eritoneum 
from  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  the  coeliac  axis  will 
appear.  A  large  branch— A.  hepatica — will  be  seen  arising  from  the 
coeliax?  axis,  and  extending  dextro-ventrad  toward  the  liver.  Trace 
it  by  tearing  away  the  peritoneum  and  connective  tissue  with  the 
tmcer.    Nearly  opposite  the  pylorus  it  divides  into  three  trunks : — 

{&)  A.  hepatica,  continuing  to  the  liver  and  sending  branches  to  each  of  the  lobes. 

(b)  A,  rygfiea,  to  the  cholecyst  (Fig.  79). 

id  A .  g(utrO'duodenalis.—Th\B  is  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  pylorus.  It  furnishes  three 
nanK^l  branches : — 

(1 )  A.  jyylorica,  extending  from  about  opposite  the  pylorus  along  the  lesser  conrmtnre 
of  the  Ptnmach,  and  finally  anastomosing  with  the  A.  eoronaria  veiUrierdi.  The  A,  pjfi^r- 
itn  mmeiSmea  arises  directly  from  the  A,  hepatica ,  as  in  man. 

iZ}  A,  gcutro-epipUnea  dextra, — This,  like  the  preceding  and  foUowing,  passes  donad 
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of  the  pjloros ;  tben  it  extends  along  the  greater  carvatore  of  the  etomacb  in  the  ventral 
fold  of  the  great  omentum  near  its  attachment  to  the  stomach.  It  anastomoses  with  a 
branch  from  the  spleen  (gastroepiptoica sinutra f) 

(8)  A,  pancreatieo-duodenalU  superior. — This  passes  along  the  dorsal  side  of  the  pylo- 
rus, then  to  the  left  of  the  duodenum.    It  finally  anastomoses  with  the  pancreatioo-daode- 
*  nails  inferior  (Fig.  81). 

(D)  A.  coronaria  ▼entriculi,  az. — This  branch  arises  from  the  coeliac  axis  only  slightly 
peripberad  of  the  A.  bepatica,  and  is  distributed  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach. 
One  of  its  larger  branches  anastomoses  with  the  A.  pylorica  (g  066,  [1]). 

(E)  AA.  ventriculi  dorsales  (Chauveau,  A,  559).— ITiere  are  usually  two  of  these. 
They  pass  directly  to  the  dorso-sinistral  part  of  the  stomach.    Their  homology  is  doubtful. 

(F)  A.  splenica,  oz.— This  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  oceliac  axis,  and  seems  to  be  a 
eontinuation  of  it.  It  passes  to  the  spleen,  but  before  reaching  that  organ  divides  inta 
two  nearly  equal  branches,  one  going  to  each  extremity. 

The  spleen  is  sometimes  double,  and  in  such  a  case  each  part  is  supplied  by  one  of  the 
branches  just  mentioned. 

Numerous  small  branches  pass  from  the  A,  ^lenica  to  the  pancreas  and  to  the  stomach. 
One  branch  passes  dextrad  in  the  ventral  fold  of  the  great  omentum  to  anastomose  with 
the  A.  j^astro-epiploica  dextra  (§  966,  [2]).  This  may  be  the  homologue  of  the  A.gnstro- 
epiploica  sinisira  of  man.  It  is  small,  and  only  rarely  is  the  anastomosis  shown  with  the 
ordinary  plaster  injection.  In  fresh  specimens  the  artery  will  contain  sufficient  blood  to 
enable  one  to  trace  it.    It  is  of  couree  easily  filled  with  a  fine  injecting  mass  (§  1450) 

§  967.  A.  mesenterica  superior— Superior  mesenteric  artery,  az. 
(Fig.  101,  103,  107).— Turn  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  the  right. 
The  artery  arises  about  2  cm.  caudad  of  the  A.  coeliaca.  Expose  it 
ftiUy  by  tearing  away  the  i)eritoneura  and  nerves  covering  it.  Use 
the  tracer,  and  the  scissors  occasionally  if  necessary.  Observe  the 
following  branches  and  their  connections  and  distribution  :— 

(A)  A.  pancreatico-duodenalis  inferior  (Fig  81  [10]). — This  passes  obliquely  cephalad 
to  the  duodenal  pancreas  and  anastomoses  with  the  A.  pancreatico-duodenalis  superior. 

(B)  A.  colica  media. — This  branch  is  of  considerable  size.  It  passes  to  the  large 
intestine  and  sends  branches  cephalad  and  caudad.  The  cephalic  branch  anastomoses 
with  the  A.  coUea  dextra  (C)  or,  if  that  is  absent,  with  the  A.  ileo-colica.  The  caudal 
branch  anastomoses  with  the  A.  colica  sinistra  (§  971,  A). 

(C)  A.  colica  dextra. — Tliis  is  often  absent  in  the  cat.  When  present  it  passes  to 
the  large  intestine,  and  anastomoses  with  both  (B)  and  (D). 

(D)  A.  ileo-colica. — This  is  a  large  branch,  extending  directly  to  the  caecum.  It  sends 
branches  caudad  to  the  large  intestine,  where  they  anastomose  with  (B)  or  (C),  and  otheis 
cephalad  to  the  ileum,  where  they  anastomose  with  the  Rami  intestini  tenuis. 

(E)  Rami  intestini  tenuis. — These  are  the  branches  into  which  the  A.  mesenterictt 
superior  finally  breaks  up,  and,  as  the  name  indicates,  they  are  distributed  to  the  small 
intestine. 

§  968.  A.  adreno-lumbalis  (Fig.  101,  103, 107).— This  artery  arises  from  the  side  of 
the  aorta,  just  caudad  of  the  origin  of  the  A.  mesenterica  superior  (§  967).  It  passes 
directly  laterad,  giving  off  the  following  branches :  (A)  the  A.  adrenalis  to  the  adrenal, 
and  (B)  the  A.  phrenica  to  the  diaphragm.     The  artery  rests  on  the  free  or  ventral  surface 
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of  the  M.  peoAB ;  it  iSp  bowever,  partlj  oorered  by  the  adrenal  acd  the  cephalic  end  of  the 
kidney.  It  will  be  necesaarj  to  remove  the  fat  and  connectire  tisBue  with  great  care  from 
the  adrenal  and  phrenic  arteries,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  the  foroepe  and  edsBors  to 
remove  tough  connective  tissue  and  nerves.  As  was  stated  above,  the  A.  phrenica  may  be 
supplied  by  the  coeliac  axis  (g  96dX  The  left  A.  adreno-lombalia  much  more  often  sup- 
plies an  A.  phrenica  than  the  right.  The  left  and  its  branches  are  more  easily  demon- 
strated than  the  right 


A.  renaliB  (Pig.  101,  103,  107).— The  renal  arteiy  arises 
from  the  side  of  the  aorta  like  the  preceding,  and  passes  nearly  lat- 
erad  to  enter  the  hilnm  of  the  kidney.  It  usnally  gives  firom  its 
ventral  surface  a  small  branch  to  the  adrenal,  and  often  one  to  the 
ureter.  The  renal  artery  is  covered  on  its  ventral  surface  by  the 
V.  renalis ;  hence,  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  artery,  the  vein 
must  be  removed  or  drawn  aside.  Employ  the  tracer,  working  care- 
fully in  order  that  the  branches  named  above  may  not  be  broken. 

The  A.  renalis  usually  divides  into  two  nearly  equal  branches 
about  1  cm.  from  the  kidney,  and  one  branch  goes  to  each  side  of 
the  renal  pelvis  ;  it  is  sometimes  double  (Fig.  103). 


§  970.  A.  spermatica  (male),  ovarii  (female),  (Fig.  101). — This  arises  from  tbe ' 
tral  surface  of  the  aorta  1-2  cm.  caudad  of  the  A.  renalis.  It  passes  somewhat  cbUqnelj 
caudad,  supplyiDg  the  ovaiy  in  the  female  and  forming  part  of  the  spermatic  ooid  in 
the  male. 

E3:poeo  it  by  taming  tlie  intestines  to  the  right ;  then  very  carefaUy  tear  away  tbe 
peritoneum  covering  the  aorta.  As  the  orteiy  is  only  about  1  mm.  in  diameter,  great  cars 
18  necessary  in  the  dissection  ;  probably  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  the  forceps  and 
scissors  as  well  as  the  tracer.     In  the  female  the  artery  is  mach  convoluted ;  see  g  960l 

§  971.  A.  mesenterica  inferior,  az.  (Fig.  101,  103,  107). — ^The 
artery  arises  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  aorta  about  op}x>sit6 
the  Diac  crest  (Fig.  61).    It  passes  nearly  ventrad. 

Turn  the  large  intestine  to  the  right,  and  with  the  tracer  follow 
it.    Near  the  large  intestine  it  divides  into  two  branches : — 

(A)  A.  colica  sinistra,  which  extends  cephalad  along  the  large 
intestine  and  anastomoses  with  the  A.  colica  media  (§  967,  B). 

(B)  A.  hfiemorrhoidalis  superior.  This  passes  caudad  along  the 
large  intestine  and  anastomoses  with  the  hsemorrhoidalis  media  from 
the  A.  iliaca  interna. 

§  973.  A.  ilio-lumbalis  (Fig.  101).—Thi8  artery  arieeB  from  the  side  of  tbe  acMla 
slUrhtly  caudad  of  the  origin  of  the  preceding  (g  971),  and  paseee  laterad  over  the  Te&tral 
wall  of  the  If.  pwas,  and  to  other  muscles  over  and  near  the  Ilium.  It  is  comparable 
with  the  A.  adreno4umbali8  (§  968).  To  demonstrate  it,  turn  the  large  intestine  to  tbe  rigbt. 
and  tear  away  the  peritoneum  with  a  tracer.  As  it  is  the  only  artery  pausing  laterad  ia 
this  region,  it  cannot  be  mistaken. 
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§  973.  Divisions  of  the  Aorta  abdominalis  (Fig.  101,  Wj.—EaypO' 
mire  and  Dissection. — ^Draw  the  urocystis  (Pig.  101)  caudo-ven- 
trad ;  press  the  contents  of  the  rectum  cephalad ;  doubly  ligate  and 
cut  it  opposite  the  neck  of  the  urocystis.  Cut  the  mesocolon 
(§  726)  and  mesentery  near  their  attachment  to  the  intestine  as  far 
cephalad  as  the  duodenum ;  then  cut  the  small  intestine  at  the  cau- 
dal end  of  the  duodenum,  and  throw  the  intestines  away.  If  the 
remaining  part  of  the  rectum  is  washed  out  with  a  solution  of  ferric 
sulphate  (copperas)  by  introducing  the  canula  of  the  syringe  into 
the  anus,  the  unpleasant  odor  will  be  avoided.  If  the  urocystis 
contains  urine,  it  should  be  pressed  out  through  the  urethra,  or  a 
slit  may  be  cut  in  it. 

In  demonstrating  the  vessels,  employ  the  forceps  and  tracer 
mostly ;  but  use  the  scissors  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  any 
tough  masses. 

(JL)  A.  iliaca  externa  (Pig.  101,  B). — ^This  passes  obliquely  cau- 
dad,  penetrates  the  abdominal  wall  dorsad  of  PouparVs  ligamerd, 
and  reaches  the  cephalic  side  of  the  meros  where  it  is  called  the 
femoral  artery.  Just  before  the  A.  iliaca  externa  leaves  the  abdo- 
men, it  gives  off  a  large  branch  from  its  mesal  aspect.  This  branch 
supplies  the  A.  epigastrica  (Pig.  101),  then  penetrates  the  abdomen 
near  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  sends  branches  to  the  skin  in  the 
pubic  region,  but  is  mainly  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the  ce- 
phalic and  ventral  aspects  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  meros.  The 
human  homologue  of  this  artery  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
deterrained. 

(B)  A.  iliaca  interna  (Pig.  101,  B).— This  arises  from  the  aorta 
about  1  cm.  caudad  of  the  origin  of  the  preceding.  It  passes 
obliquely  caudad  within  the  i)elvis  and  dorsad  of  the  pubis.  A 
short  distance  from  its  origin  the  A.  vesicalis  superior  (Pig.  101) 
is  given  off  from  its  ventral  surface.  This  small  vessel  is  the  rem- 
nant of  the  A.  hypogcbstrica  of  the  foetus.  It  occasionally  arises 
from  the  aorta. 

The  A.  Uiaea  interna  supplies  most  of  the  pelvic  viscera  entirely  and  farnishes  part 
of  the  blood  supply  to  the  innominate  and  meral  regions. 

(C)  A.  sacra  media,  az.  (Fig.  101,  B). — The  aorta  is  continued  to  the  tail  by  this  small 
mesal  artery,  which  passes  through  the  arches  formed  by  the  chevron  bones  (§  465). 

It  win  be  seen  by  comparing  the  figure  of  the  cat  with  that  of  man  (Quain,  A,  1, 281, 
Gray,  A,  321),  that  in  the  cat  there  is  no  common  iliac  as  in  man,  but  each  iliac  is  a 
branch  of  the  aorta. 
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§  974.  A  A.  lumbales  (6  pain). — The  lambar  arteries  arise  from  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
•orta  opposite  the  intervertebral  fibio-cartilages.  The^  extend  directly  dorsad  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  turn  Jaterad  to  be  distributed  to  the  ental  or  attached  soriace  of  the 
muscles  on  the  ventral  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  spinal  column.  A  small  branch  usuallj 
enters  the  intervertebral  foramen  to  supply  the  myelon. 

§  975.  Derrumsiration  of  the  A  A.  lumbales. — ^Tum  the  stomach 
to  the  right,  cut  the  left  renal  vessels  and  remove  the  left  kidney 
and  the  left  half  of  the  diaphragm.  Draw  the  aorta  dextrad. 
Commence  opposite  the  last  rib,  and  with  the  forceps  and  tracer 
clear  away  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  on  the  dorsal  and  sinistral 
aspects  of  the  aorta.  Prom  the  great  caudal  projection  of  the  dor- 
sal part  of  the  diaphragm,  the  1st,  2d,  and  sometimes  3d,  ])airs  of 
A  A.  lumbales  are  given  off  within  the  thorax ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  removing  the  diaphragm.  The  last  pair  is  given  off  by  the  aorto 
just  caudad  of  the  origin  of  the  A.  iliaca  externa.  Tear  and  cut 
away  carefully  the  muscles  and  connective  tissue,  and  trace  the  2d 
or  3d  A.  lumbalis  and  its  distribution  as  described  above  (§  974). 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HEART  AND  BLOOD  VESSELS. 

§  976.  Obvious  Structure  of  the  Heart. — (A)  The  beart  is  covered  by  a  serauB  n^em- 
hrane — the  ental  (inner)  layer  of  the  pericardium  (§  910). 

(B)  Its  main  substance  is  composed  of  muscle,  apparently  but  not  reaUy  like  the  ordi- 
nary voluntary  muscles.    Compare  §§  704  and  705. 

The  arrangement  of  mvsciUar  faeciculi  in  the  auricles  seems  to  be  comparatively  simple, 
namely,  in  two  layers,  of  which  the  octal  have  a  circular  and  the  ental  a  longitodiiul 
direction  (Strieker,  A,  183).  But  in  the  ventricular  loalls  the  arrangement  is  ver^  complex 
(Quain,  A,  I,  Fig.  179).  According  to  Pettigrew  (A,  194),  there  are  no  leas  than  sev^ 
more  or  less  distinct  layers,  the  fibers  of  which  vary  in  direction  from  nearly  circular  to 
nearly  longitudinal,  with  several  degrees  of  obliquity.  The  author  just  named  recom- 
mends (p.  193,  note  2)  that  for  the  study  of  the  layers,  the  cavities  should  be  filled  with 
bran  and  the  organ  then  boiled  for  from  4-10  hours,  according  to  size,  and  kept  in  alcohol 
for  a  fortnight  before  dissecting. 

(C)  The  cavities  (Fig.  92)  are  lined  by  a  firm  serous  membrane— the  endocardium. 

(D)  Valves  and  chorda!  tendineoi  {%%  864.  881-884). 

§  977.  Microscopic  Structure. — (A)  The  serous  covering  and  lining  of  the  heart  has 
the  structure  belonging  to  serous  membranes  generally  (§  730). 

(B)  *'  The  muscular  fibers  of  the  heart  diflFer  remarkably  from  those  of  involuntaiy 
muscular  organs  in  general,  inasmuch  as  they  present  transverse  struB,  The  striie,  how- 
ever, are  less  strongly  marked  and  less  regular,  and  the  fibers  are  smaller  in  diameter  than 
in  the  voluntary  muscles  (§  705).  They  differ  also  from  these  in  being  made  up  of  quad- 
rangular cells  joined  end  to  end,  and  often  presenting  a  branched  or  forked  appearance 
near  one  extremity.  Each  cell  has  co^imouly  a  single  clear  oval  nucleus  situated  near 
the  center ;  occasionally  two  nuclei  are  seen.  The  cell  substance  is  fidntly  striated  lon- 
gitudinally as  well  as  transversely ;  it  presents  no  indication  of  an  Investing  membrane  or 
sarcolemma.    As  stated  by  Strieker,  however  (A,  182)  the  *  cells  of  muscles,  like  all  other 
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Instrnments  and  materials  the  same  as  for  the  blood  vessels 
(§  912). 

§  985.  Specimen,  Preparation,  Posture  and  Dissection. — Employ  a  young,  but 
especially  a  lean  cat.  Feed  the  cat  with  milk  or  fat  meat,  and  after  two  hours  kill  with 
chloroform.  Inject  the  femoral  artery  with  red  starch  (Fig.  39,  §352  and  leaflet  between 
pp.  140, 141),  or  open  the  abdomen  as  for  abdominal  viscera  (§  710),  and  inject  the  aorta  just 
caudad  of  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  (Fig.  101).  After  the  arterial  injec- 
tion is  made  and  the  abdominal  cavity  opened,  draw  the  intestines  to  the  right  and  a  large 
laeteal  vessel  will  be  seen  passing  from  the  large  mesenteric  glands  near  the  ca^um,  dorso- 
oephalad  toward  the  cephalic  end  of  the  left  kidney.  Where  this  lacteal  vessel  crosses 
the  superior  mesenteric  vein  (Fig.  108),  or  slightly  centrad  of  that  point,  remove  one  wall 
of  the  mesentery  (§  725)  by  tearing  it  away  with  the  tracer  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
rather  than  directly  over  it.  When  the  vessel  is  exposed,  cut  a  V-shaped  incision  with 
pointed  scissors,  and  insert  a  canula— but  it  need  not  be  tied  in.  Simple  pressure  with 
the  thumb  and  index  during  the  injection  will  prevent  regurgitation,  and  the  valves 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  mass  after  the  injection  is  finished.  Fill  the  canula  with 
water,  and  then  inject  yellow  starch  (§  345,  E,  pp.  139-140).  The  pressure  must  be  very 
slight;  and  if  the  kidney  and  other  tissues  covering  the  receptaculum  chyli  (Fig.  103) 
are  gently  compresseil  during  the  injection,  success  will  be  more  certain.  In  case  the 
large  lacteal  is  not  filled  with  chyle,  it  may  be  filled  with  Berlin  blue  by  injecting  into 
one  of  the  mesenteric  glands  near  the  cajcum,  as  described  in  (§992  B).  To  insure 
success  in  injecting  the  lymphatics  with  starch  or  plaster,  proceed  as  tlescTil)ed  above 
until  the  vessel  is  ready  for  the  incision.  Make  this  incision  under  a  tri{)od  or  other  low 
magnifier.  Have  a  beaded  bristle  at  hand  so  that,  without  losing  sight  of  the  incision, 
the  bristle  may  be  inserted.     The  bristle  serves  as  a  guide  in  putting  in  the  canula. 

For  the  dissection,  after  the  injection  is  made,  open  the  thorax  as  for  the  blood 
vessels  (§918),  except  that  the  left  side  should  be  cut  as  well  as  the  right,  and  the  longi- 
tudinal incisions  carried  caudad  till  they  reach  the  free  e<lge  of  the  abdominal  flaps.  Cut 
the  diaphragm  next  the  ventral  wall,  and  remove  the  ventral  wall  with  great  care  so  as  to 
avoid  wounding  the  veins  or  arteries.  With  nippers  (Fig.  11),  cut  the  left  ribs,  except 
the  first,  about  two  cm.  from  their  heads.  Turn  the  free  eilge  of  the  thoracic  wall  to 
the  left. 
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naked  cells,  must  present  a  peripheral  investment ; '  that  is,  like  all  cells  wLich  form 
part  of  a  complex,  compact  stmcture,  and  do  not  simply  float  free  in  a  liquid  as  do  ^he 
leucocytes  in  the  blood.  The  mnscalar  fibers  of  the  heart  fireely  divide  and  anastomose, 
the  junction  with  neighboring  fibers  being  effected  by  the  medium  of  the  cell-of&ets 
above  noticed."    Strieker.  A,  179  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  119,  240,  261. 

§  978.  Arteris. — Their  obvious  structure  is  that  of  smooth-bored,  thick-walled  tubes 
which  retain  their  form  when  cut.    They  are  elastic  and  flexible. 

§  979.  Microscopic  Structure. — They  are  composed  of  three  well-defined  coats : — (A) 
Ectal  or  outside  coal,  tunica  adventitia,  of  rather  loose  elastic  and  white  connective  tissue, 
with  a  general  longitudinal  direction.  (B)  Intermediate  or  middle  coat,  composed  of  elas- 
tic and  white  connective  tissue  and  circularly  arranged  muscular  fibers.  (C)  E^tal  or 
inner  coat,  composed  of  elastic  tissue  covered  by  endothelium  on  its  free  surface. 

g  980.  Muscular  and  Elastic  Types  of  Arteries. — Ranvier  and  others  have  divided  the 
arteries  into  the  two  classes  just  named,  from  the  preponderance  of  elastic  tissue  or  of  mus- 
cular fibers  in  the  middle  coat  The  larger  arteries,  like  the  carotids,  the  axillary  and  the 
aorta,  contain  very  little  muscular  tissue,  and  hence  they  belong  to  the  elastic  type.  The 
arteries  of  the  limbs  and  the  smaller  arteries  generally  contain  a  large  amount  of  muscu- 
lar tissue  in  their  middle  coat,  and  hence  represent  the  muscular  type. 

§  981.  Venae. — The  cbmoxis  structure  of  these  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  arteries,  but 
the  walls  are  thin,  so  that  they  collapse  when  cut. 

§  983.  Microscopic  Structure. — There  are  three  coats  as  with  the  arteries.  The  white 
connective  tissue  is  more  abundant  in  the  middle  coat.  Smooth  muscle  is  often  present  in 
the  ectal  coat  of  some  large  veins,  like  the  Vena  cava,  while  it  is  entirely  wanting  in 
others,  as  in  most  of  those  of  the  brain  and  pia  mater ;  Quain,  A,  II,  173. 

§  983.  Capillaries. — **  The  wall  of  the  capillaries  proper  is  formed  entirely  of  a  simple 
epithelioid  layer,  composed  of  flattened  lanceolate  cells  joined  edge  to  edge,  and  continuous 
with  the  corresponding  layer  which  lines  the  arteries  and  veins."    Quain,  A,  II,  177. 

§  984.  The  structure  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  blood 
vessela    Quain,  A,  II,  186. 

THORACIC  DUCTS  AND  LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 

References.— Quain,  A,  I,  504;  Gray,  A,  589;  Cuvier,  A,  VI,  60:  Gegenbaur  (Lan- 
kester).  A,  599 ;  Hyrtl,  A,  750 ;  Bernard,  A,  253  ;  Leyh,  A,  656 ;  Owen,  A,  III,  511  ; 
Milne- Edwards,  A,  IV,  508  ;  Chauveau,  A,  675;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  634;  Qurlt, 
A,  681. 

Instruments  and  materials  the  same  as  for  the  blood  vessels 

(§912). 

§  985.  Specimen,  Preparation,  Posture  and  Dissection.— Employ  a  young,  but 
especially  a  lean  cat.  Peed  the  cat  with  milk  or  fat  meat,  and  after  two  hours  kill  with 
chloroform.  Inject  the  femoral  artery  with  red  starch  (Fig.  89,  §  362  and  leaflet  between 
pp.  140, 141),  or  open  the  abdomen  as  for  abdominal  viscera  (§  710)  and  inject  the  aorta  just 
caudad  of  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  (Fig.  101).  After  the  arterial  injec- 
tion is  made  and  the  abdominal  cavity  opened,  draw  the  intestines  to  the  riglit  and  a  large 
lacteal  vessel  will  be  seen  passing  from  the  lar^e  mesenteric  glands  near  the  csecum,  dorso- 
oephalad  toward  the  cephalic  end  of  the  left  kidney.  Where  this  lacteal  vessel  crosses 
the  saperior  mesenteric  vein  (Pig.  103),  or  slightly  centrad  of  that  point,  remove  one  wall 
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of  the  mesenierj  (g  725)  by  teuing  It  awaj  with  the  tracer  along  the  sides  of  the  Te 
rather  than  directly  over  it.  When  the  vessel  is  exposed  cat  a  V-shaped  indsioD  with 
pointed  scissors,  and  insert  a  canula — bat  it  need  not  be  tied  in.  Simple  pressure  with 
the  thumb  and  index  daring  the  injection  will  prevent  regnigitation,  and  the  valves 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  mass  after  the  iiyection  is  finished.  Fill  the  canula  with 
water,  and  then  inject  yellow  starch  (§  345,  £.  pp.  189-140).  The  pressure  most  be  very 
slight ;  and  if  the  kidney  and  other  tissues  covering  the  receptaculum  chyli  (Fig.  108) 
are  gently  compressed  daring  the  injection,  saocess  will  be  more  certain.  In  case  the 
large  lacteal  is  not  filled  with  chyle,  it  may  be  filled  with  Berlin  blue  by  injecting  into 
one  of  the  mesenteric  glands  near  the  cecum,  as  described  in  (§  092  B).  Open  the  ab- 
domen as  for  the  abdominal  viscera  (§  710),  and  the  thorax  as  for  the  blood  vessels 
(§  918),  except  that  the  left  side  should  be  cut  as  well  as  the  right,  and  the  lon^tadinal 
incisions  carried  caudad  till  they  reach  the  free  edge  of  the  abdominal  flaps.  Cut  the 
diaphragm  next  the  ventral  wall,  and  remove  the  ventral  wall  with  great  care  so  as  to 
avoid  wounding  the  veins  or  arteries.  With  nippers  (Fig.  11),  cut  the  left  ribs,  except  the 
first,  about  2  cm.  from  their  heads.    Turn  the  free  edge  of  the  thoracic  wall  to  the  left 

§  986.  Vasa  chylifera,  Lacteals. — Turn  the  omerUum  majus 
cephalad  and  lift  the  intestines.  Look  at  the  mesentery,  and  the 
lacteal  vessels  will  be  seen  as  whitish  or  yellowish  lines  extending 
dorsad  from  the  intestine  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  blood  ves- 
sels. 

Dorsad  of  the  caecum  the  lacteal  crosses  obliquely  the  superior 
mesenteric  vein  (Pig.  103,  V.  m.  s.),  and  extends  dorsad  neariy 
parallel  with  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  (Fig.  103,  A,  m.  s.). 
Attempt  to  force  the  contained  chyle  toward  the  periphery,  and  the 
beaded  appearance  shown  in  Pig.  103  will  result.  This  is  due  to 
the  valves^  which  are  similar  in  form  and  function  to  those  in  the 
veins  (Pig.  102,  B.  c,  §  963). 

§  987.  Receptaculum  chyli,  az.  (Pig.  103).— This  is  a  fusiform 
enlargement  at  the  caudal  end  of  the  left  thoracic  duct,  into  which 
empty  the  lacteals  or  vasa  chylifera  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
the  lymphatics  from  the  caudal  half  of  the  body  (§  992). 

Exposure. — Cut  the  peritoneum  along  the  abdominal  wall  fix)m 
the  caudal  end  of  the  kidney  to  the  diaphragm.  Reflect  the  peri- 
toneum and  kidney  mesad,  and  the  receptaculum  will  appear  as 
a  fusiform  yellowish  sac  on  the  dorso-sinistral  side  of  the  aorta, 
extending  from  a  point  about  opposite  the  hilum  of  the  kidney  to 
the  hiatus  aorticus  in  the  diaphragm  (Pig.  90). 

§  988.  Ductus  thoracicus  sinister  (Pig.  103).— The  left  thoracic 
duct  is  the  common  trunk  which  receives  the  lymphatics  of  the 
entire  caudal  half  of  the  body,  including  those  of  the  alimentary 
canal— the  lacteals  or  vasa  chylifera — and  those  of  the  left  side  of 
the  head,  face,  neck  and  thorax.    It  pours  its  contents — ^lymph  or. 
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daring  digestion,  mixed  lymph  and  chyle— into  the  V.  jugularis 
externa. 

The  duet  almost  invariably  divides  into  two  or  more  trunks  near 
the  middle  of  its  course.  After  extending  for  a  few  centimeters  as  a 
double  or  triple  duct,  it  may  unite  and  then  divide  again  before 
emptying  into  the  vein  (Fig.  103).  See  Colin,  A,  article  Thordcic 
Ducty  for  variations  in  the  domestic  animals. 

§  989.  Dissecticm. — Slit  the  diaphragm  ventrad  from  the  hiatus 
aorticus  (Fig.  90),  and  turn  the  two  crura  or  pillars  of  the  dia- 
phragm aside  as  shown  in  Fig.  103,  Cms  dphrg.  Turn  the  heart 
and  hmgs  to  the  right,  and,  if  the  cat  is  lean,  the  thoracic  duct  will 
be  seen  on  the  dorso-sinistral  side  of  the  aorta,  as  a  continuation 
cephalad  of  the  receptaculum  (Fig.  103).  Cephalad  of  the  heart  it 
rests  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  A.  subclama  sinistra.  It  finally 
crosses  the  V.  hracMo'Cephalica  sinistra  and,  receiving  the  vasa 
lympTiatica  from  the  head  and  neck,  empties  into  the  V.  jugu- 
laris externa  near  the  angle  of  union  of  that  vessel  with  the  V. 
subclama.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  thoracic  duct  opens  into  the 
vein  in  two  places,  as  shown  in  Fig.  103.  Both  branches  of  the 
divided  thoracic  duct  may  receive  a  lymphatic  vessel  from  the  head 
and  neck.  In  isolating  the  duct,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with 
great  care.  The  tracer  must  be  employed  sparingly.  The  pleura 
and  connective  tissue  are  most  safely  removed  piecemeal  with  scis- 
sors and  fine  forceps,  as  directed  for  exposing  the  nerves  and  sali- 
vary glands  of  the  face  (§  777).  It  is  especially  difficult  to  isolate 
the  duct  in  its  cephalic  third,  as  it  is  usually  double  or  triple,  and 
each  part  therefore  correspondingly  small  (Fig.  103,  A). 

The  first  rib  must  now  be  carefully  cut  and  removed.  The 
largest  of  the  vasa  lymphatica  in  the  neck  rc^sts  on  the  longus  colli 
muscle  entad  of  and  parallel  with  the  carotid  artery. 

§  990.  Ductus  thoraoious  dexter. — The  right  thoracic  duct  or 
great  lymphatic  vein  is  the  large  lymphatic  trunk  into  which  empty 
the  vasa  lymphatica  of  the  right  side,  of  the  thorax,  of  the  head  and 
of  the  neck.  It  opens  into  the  right  V.  jugvZaris  externa  in  the 
same  way  as  the  left  empties  into  the  left  V.  jugularis  externa. 

%  991.  Exposure  and  IMssection.— Employ  the  same  specimen 
that  was  used  for  the  left  duct,  make  an  incision  on  the  right  along 
the  neck,  and  expose  the  V.  jugularis  externa  to  its  junction  with 
the  V.  subclavia.  Do  this  very  carefully.  The  vasa  chylifera  wfll 
be  seen  dorsad  of  the  carotid,  entering  the  veins  as  described  after 
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unitiiig  with  the  duct  from  the  thorax.  The  lymph  m  these  vessels 
will  be  pale,  and  hence  they  must  be  looked  for  with  care.  They 
may  usually  be  recognized  from  their  characteristic  Tooniliform 
appearance  (Pig.  103);  they  may  be  injected  (§  992,  A). 

LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 

The  lymphatics,  like  the  yeins.  contain  many  valyes,  making  it  impoesible  to  inject 
fh>m  a  large  trunk  peripherad,  as  with  the  arteries.  The  vessels  may  be  filled,  however, 
by  the  panctore  method  of  Ludwig,  which  consists  simply  in  thrusting  a  sharp  pointed 
canula  into  the  tissues  and  forcing  Berlin  blue  through  the  canula  with  a  syringe. 

§  992.  Lymphatics  of  the  Arms  and  Iiegs. — ^To  inject  these 
prepare  a  glass  canula  (Fig.  32),  leaving  the  point  sharp.  Pill  the 
syringe  with  Berlin  blue  and  connect  it  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube 
to  the  canula.  Then  with  the  tracer  perforate  the  skin  covering  the 
pad  in  the  middle  of  the  hand  or  foot  of  a  cat  just  killed  (see  §§  189- 
194X  and  insert  the  canula.  Push  it  into  the  tissues  slightly  and 
force  the  piston  slowly  down ;  at  the  same  time  compress  the  foot 
and  press  upon  the  limb  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
the  mass  centrad.  It  is  well  to  insert  the  canula  into  all  the  pads 
on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  manus  or  pes.  It  requires  some  time 
to  fill  the  vessels  well.  In  the  cat  the  larger  trunks  follow  the  veins. 
If  the  leg  is  pressed  as  directed  and  the  injection  long  enough  con- 
tinued (15-30  minutes),  the  thoracic  duct  may  be  filled. 

§  902,  A.  Lymphatics  of  the  Neck  and  Face. — ^To  inject  these  emploj  a  similar  or 
the  same  8p;;cimeD,  and  insert  the  canala  in  the  naked  place  at  the  end  of  the  snout,  as 
directed  for  the  pad  of  the  foot.  Press  on  the  nose  and  face.  In  this  way  the  lymphatic 
vosaols  on  the  face  and  in  the  neck  and  the  lymphatic  glands  in  Fig.  87  ((?/.  lyin^  are  very 
easily  injected. 

§  992,  B.  Injection  of  Lymphatic  Glands. — The  lymphatic  glands  upon  an  injected 
vessel  are  injected,  since  the  vessels  enter  them.  One  may,  however,  inject  the  glands 
directly  and  so  fill  the  efferent  vessels.  This  is  very  eaoly  done  hy  inserting  the  canula  at 
the  peripheral  edge  of  the  gland  and  injecting  centrad.  The  gland  will  first  become  very 
bine  and  then  the  mass  will  appear  in  the  efferent  vessels.  Those  at  the  side  of  the  face 
(Fig.  87)  and  the  mesenteric  glands  (§  731)  are  large  and  favorable  for  this  operation. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  permanent  preparations  of  the  injected  lymphatics,  the  blue 
shoald  be  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  the  blue  gelatin  mass  (§  1450,  Frey,  A). 

For  the  structure  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  see  §  984. 

Preparation— Fig.  103.— A  cat  was  fed  as  described  above 
(§  985).  Then  the  arteries,  but  not  the  veins,  were  injected,  and  the 
abdomen  and  thorax  were  opened  as  there  described.  The  i)osition 
of  the  large  lacteal  trunk  crossing  the  Y.  mesenterica  superior  was 
then  found  as  describe,  and  a  V-shai)ed  incision  made  in  it  with 
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scissors  (Pig.  40)  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  vein.  A  canula 
was  inserted,  but  not  tied.  The  injecting  mass  was  thin  and  colored 
with  chrome  yellow  (§  844,  E).  A  very  gentle  pressure  was  exerted 
in  forcing  down  the  piston  of  the  syringe.  The  canula  was  lightly 
compressed  with  the  fingers  where  it  was  inserted  in  the  vessel 
The  receptaculum  and  duct  were  slightly  compressed,  the  fingers 
being  moved  at  the  same  time  cephalad,  to  facilitate  the  movement 
of  the  injecting  mass.  When  the  duct  seemed  well  filled,  the  can- 
ula was  removed.  After  the  injection  of  the  duct,  the  most  caudal 
part  of  the  postcava  was  opened  to  allow  the  blood  to  escape,  and 
then  loosely  ligatured  centrad  of  the  incision.  Finally,  the  veins 
were  injected  with  blue  plaster  (§  342)  from  the  axillary  vein.  After 
an  hour  the  nasa  cTiylifera^  receptaculum  and  duct  were  carefully 
isolated  as  described  above  (§  989).  The  specimen  was  preserved 
as  directed  (§  286). 

Explanation  of  Fig.  Z03.— Adm.,  Corpus  adrenale — The  adrenal  or  Buprarenal 
bodj.  Aorta.  A.  rn.,  A.  renalis— The  renal  artery.  A.  m.  s.,  A.  mesenterica  supe- 
rior— ^The  superior  mesenteric  artery.  The  lacteal  vessel  which  was  injected  extends  neuiy 
parallel  with  this.  A.  c,  A.  coeliaca— The  coeliac  artery  or  axia  A,  adreno-lnralMUis — 
The  adreno-lumbar  artery.  AA.  costales— llie  costal  or  intercostal  arteries.  A.  brcph., 
A.  brachio-cephalica — The  brachio-cephalic  or  innominate  artery.  A.  sbcL,  sin.,  A. 
subclayia  sinistra — The  left  subclavian  artery.  A.  sbdv.  dext.,  A.  subclavia  dextra— 
The  rii^ht  subclavian  artery.  A.  vert.,  A.  vertebralis — The  vertebral  artery.  A.  incstL 
sup.,  A.  intercostalis  superior — ^The  superior  intercostal  artery.  AA.  stemales — ^Tbe 
sternal  or  internal  mammary  arteriea  Cardia — The  heart  C.  1.  az.,  Cavnm  lobi  azjgi 
(§  810,  Fig.  89).  Colon  et  csecum.  Costs  (14) — Ribs.  In  this  cat  there  were  fourteen 
ribs.  Cms  dphrg.  (diaphrag^maticum) — One  of  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm.  Ductus 
thoracicus  sinistra — The  left  thoracic  duct.  Duod.,  Duodenum.  Glnd.  lym.,  Glandnla 
lymphatica— One  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Several  small  branches  connect  it  with  tbe 
injected  lacteals.  Humerus — See  Fig.  46.  Ileum — The  \ai\.  of  the  small  intestine  next 
the  ceecnm.  Mesocolon — The  duplicature  of  peritoneum  belonging  to  the  colon.  BL 
psoas.  M.  longus  colli.  M.  serrat.,  M.  serratus  magfnus  (§  654).  M.  teres  (§  680). 
M.  latissimus,  M.  latissimus  dorsi  (§  635).  N.  splnch.,  N.  splanchnicua — The  two 
splanchnic  nerves  are  shown  here  (see  Fig.  107).  N.  g.  d.,  N.  g^tricus  dorsalis — ^Tbc 
dorsal  gastric  nerve.  N.  g.  v.,  N.  g^astricus  ventralis — ^The  ventral  gastric  nenre. 
N.  phm.,  N.  phrenicus— The  left  phrenic  nerve.  N.  sympathicus — The  left  srm- 
pathic  or  sympathetic  nerve.  Omentum  maj us— Epiploon  (g  727).  Ss.,  Ssophagns. 
Postcv.,  Postcava. — The  inferior  or  ascending  vena  cava.  Pancreas.  Recep.  chyK, 
#  Receptaculum  chyli.  V.  m.  s.,  V.  mesenterica  superior — ^The  superior  mesenteric  vm. 
V.  sbclv.  sin.,  V.  subclayia  sinistra— The  left  subclavian  vein.  V.  jgL  cxt.,  V.  jngu- 
laris  externa — The  external  jugular  vein. 

Fig.  103,  A.— Termination  of  the  left  thoracic  duct. 

Vena  subclayia  sinistra—The  left  subclavian  vein.  V.  brcph.  sin.,  V.  brachio- 
cephalica  sinistra.  V.  jgl.  ext.,  V.  jugularis  externa— The  external  jugular  yds. 
Vas  lymph,  (lymphaticum)— One  of  the  lymphatic  trunks  from  the  head. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

NEUROLOGY— THE  STUDY  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

OBKBRAI<  CONSIDERATIONS — THE  UTELON  (SPTNAL  CORD)  AND  ITS  NERVES — THE  BRA- 
CHIAL PLEXUS — THE  VAGUS  NERVE— THE  SYMPATHIC  SYSTEM — THE  RELATIONS  OF 
THE  BTMPATHIC  AND  MTELENCEFHALIC  (CEREBRO-SPINAL)  SYSTEMS — STRUCTURE 
OF  NERVOUS  MATTER. 

§  993.  General  CoxudderationB.  —  Nerves.  —  Throughout  the 
body,  distributed  to  all  organs  and  membranes,  there  are  white  cords 
which  are  neither  hollow  like  the  vessels  nor  inextensible  like  the 
tendons,  but  composed  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  fibers  of  a 
peculiar  structure  (§  1048).  These  cords  are  called  nerves ;  the 
larger  ones  are  also  distinguished  as  truriks^  the  smaller  as  hranches^ 
the  yet  smaller  as  twigs^  and  the  final  subdivisions  sls  fibers  or  ier* 
minal  ^laments. 

§  094.  Ganglia. — The  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  various  tis- 
sues constituting  the  muscles,  bones,  viscera,  membranes,  etc  Their  central  ends,  how- 
ever, are  sooner  or  later  traceable  to  collections  of  cells  (§  1048,  B),  with  which  they  are 
more  or  leas  closely  and  directly  connected.  Such  collections  of  cells,  whether  or  not 
intermingled  with  fibers,  are  called  ganglia,  or  said  to  constitute  ganglionic  tissue, 

§  995.  Alba  and  Cinerea. — In  the  ganglia  the  gray  protoplasm  of  the  nerve  ceUs 
imparts  to  the  mass  a  more  or  less  decided  gray  color.  Hence  the  ganglionic  tissue  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  gray  maUer,  or  more  technically  the  (substantia)  cineren. 

But  although  the  central  (ental)  part  of  each  nerve  fiber  is  a  band  of  gray  protoplasm, 
it  is  in  most  cases  so  completely  covered  by  a  white  substance  (myeUns,  medullary  sheath 
or  %MU  9ubstance  of  Schioann),  that  the  prevailing  color  of  the  fibrous  nervous  tissue  is 
fffhiU,  and  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  tohite  substancCt  or  more  technically  the  (substan- 
tia) o^&o. 

§  996.  Primary  Divisions. — The  nerves  and  ganglia  may  be 
conveniently  considered  as  forming  two  great  divisions  which  are 
tolerably  distinct  in  location  and  functions,  but  are  nevertheless 
anatomically  connected  and  physiologically  associated :  they  are 
the  sympcUhic  (sympathetic)  and  the  myelencephalic  (cerebro-spinal) 
nervous  systems. 
24 
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The  latter  is  more  directly  connected  with  the  shin  and  with  the 
skeletal  muscles  which  are  commonly  toluvtary. 

The  former  is  chiefly  distributed  to  the  viscera  and  to  the  ta^cur 
lar  system^  and  is  regarded  by  some  as  merely  a  dependency  of 
the  other. 

§  997.  Central  and  Peripheral  Por</<w«.— Provisionanj  adopting  tlie  arrangement 
above  indicated  as  at  least  convenient,  each  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  nervoos 
system  consists  of  a  eetUral  and  a  perip/ieral  portion.  The  central  portion  of  the  sjm- 
pathic  is  a  double  chain  of  ganglia  placed  along  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  columna  tct- 
tebralis,  and  thus  within  the  ventral  or  visceral  somatic  cavity.  Two  pairs  of  these 
ganglia  are  shown  in  Fig.  109,  that  of  the  left  side  displaced  dorsad.  The  peripheral 
part  comprises  the  branches  from  these  ganglia,  with  plexusee  situated  among  or  apon 
the  viscera  and  vessels,  and  numerous  small  ganglia  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine  and  else- 
where. The  details  of  the  arrangement  of  this  system  will  be  given  in  connection  with 
Fig.  107  and  109,  where  also  will  be  pointed  out  the  existence  of  rami  eommunicante$ 
between  the  sympathic  and  the  cerebro-spinal  systems. 

The  peripheral  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  consists  of  nerves  which  occaaonally 
form  plexuses  (Fig.  104, 105),  and  present  ganglia  at  points  to  be  presently  indicated 

The  central  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  lodged  within  the  canalis  neuralk  «. 
cereibro^inalis— the  cavities  of  the  cranium  {§  491)  and  vertebral  column  (§  479).  It  is  a 
continuous  mass  of  alba  and  cinerea.  The  cranial  portion  is  the  encephnlon  or  brair^ 
and  the  spinal  portion  is  the  myelon  or  spinal  cord.  The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  brain  and 
of  part  of  the  myelon  is  shown  in  Fig.  104. 

§  998.  The  Myelonal  Alba  and  Cinerea, — The  cinerea  of  the  myelon  presents  the  form 
of  a  column  deeply  fluted  on  four  sides,  dorsal,  ventral  and  lateral.  On  a  transection,  the 
appearance  is  approximately  that  of  a  letter  JET,  the  ends  of  the  two  uprights  being  curved 
laterad.  Hence  these  areas  are  commonly  known  as  the  eomua  or  homs^  two  dorsal  and 
two  ventraL 

The  interspaces  are  occupied  by  the  alba.  Since,  however,  the  myelon  is  nearly  divided 
Into  lateral  halves  by  the  fissures^  dorsal  and  ventral,  what  would  otherwise  be  single  dor- 
sal and  ventral  columns  of  alba  are  double ;  hence  on  each  side  there  is  a  lateral  oolomn 
and  a  dorsal  and  ventral  one.  These  features  are  indicated  upon  Fig.  109  and  112.  The 
general  arrangement  of  alba  and  cinerea  in  the  bndn  will  be  described  in  connection 
with  the  structure  of  that  organ  in  Chap.  X 

§  999.  Motor  and  Sensory  Nerves.— Bj  means  of  experiments,  it  has  been  nscertained 
that  certain  nerves  mainly  or  exclusively  transmit  sensory  impressions,  made  upon  the 
parts  to  which  their  peripheral  ends  are  distributed,  toward  Uu  myeleneej^lon,  that  is, 
centrad  or  eentripetally  ;  while  others  convey  motor  impulses  to  muscles  in  the  opposite 
direction,  penpherad  or  centrifugaUy. 

%  1000.  Motor  and  Sensory  Roots.— A  nerve,  especiatly  a  large  trunk,  usually  contains 
some  of  both  sets  of  fibers ;  bat  near  the  junction  of  the  trunks  with  the  myelon,  eadi 
trunk  divides  into  two  roots,  which  are  attached  to  the  myelon  upon  its  dorso-lateral  and 
ventro-lateral  aspects  respectively.  Anatomically,  these  roots  are  dorsal  and  ventral  (an- 
terior and  posterior),  but  physiologically,  they  differ  as  do  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves: 
the  dorsal  ones  transmit  impressions  centrad,  and  the  ventral  ones  transmit  motor  impulses 
penpherad.  Hence  they  are  commonly  designated  as  the  motor  and  sensory  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves. 
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8  1001.  The  Cranial  Nerces. — As  will  b3  shown  in  Cliap.  XI,  there  are  reasons  for 
le^rJinjt'  some  at  least  of  the  nerves  which  arise  from  the  brain  as  representing  the  motor 
and  sensory  roots  of  ordinary  m^lonal  nerves. 

§  1002.  Functions  of  the  Alba. — So  far  as  known,  the  nerves  and  other  parts  consisting 
wholly  of  the  white  or  fibroas  nervous  tissue  are  simply  capable  of  transmitting  impres- 
sions which  are  made  upon  them  ;  their  ofiSce  is  one  of  condttction  only. 

§  1003.  Functions  of  the  C7t»erM.— Different  i>ortions  of  the  gray  or  ganglionic  nervous 
tissue  have  been  found  to  act  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways : — 

(A)  As  Trophic  Centers. — The  ganglia  upon  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  myelonal  nerve 
trunks  (Fig.  109)  seem  to  preside  in  some  way  over  the  ntCtrition  of  those  roots,  and  are 
therefore  said  to  have  a  trophic  action.  The  same  may  be  the  case  with  the  ganglia  con- 
stituting the  central  portion  of  the  sympathic  system. 

(B)  As  Centers  of  AtUomatic  Action, — The  ganglia  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  and 
perhafM  in  some  other  localities,  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  bringing  about  the  action 
of  th;;  muscular  fibers  with  which  they  are  connected  independently  of  other  parts. 

(C)  As  Centers  of  Inhibition — Certain  portions  of  the  cinerea  seem  to  be  able,  either 
automatically  or  otherwise,  to  intarfere  with,  check  or  inhibit  the  activity  of  other  parts 
of  the  cinerea. 

(D)  Ah  Agents  of  the  Will. — Portions  of  the  cortex  cerebri  appear  to  bs  immediately 
tinder  the  influence  of  DoHtion^  which  is  unable  to  directly  actuate  other  parts  of  the 
brain  or  of  the  body. 

(E)  Asa  Medium  of  Conduction. — Acting  as  the  agent  of  the  Will,  the  cortical  cinerea 
must  be  capable  of  transmitting  impressions  and  impulses  to  and  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Moreover,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  myelonal  cinerea  does,  or  at  least  may, 
take  a  share  in  the  transmission  of  impressions  and  impulses  between  the  brain  and  the 
body. 

(F)  As  a  Center  of  Reflex  Action.— "^uny  actions,  especially  those  of  the  viscera  end 
vessels,  are  brought  about  in  an  indirect  way.  An  impression  made  at  the  peripheral 
end  of  a  sensory  nerve  is  transmitted  through  the  nerve  and  through  the  dorsal  or  sensory 
root  to  the  cinerea  of  the  myelon.  Here  it  is  apparently  transformed  into  a  motor  im- 
pulse which  leaves  by  one  or  more  ventral  roots  and  causes  an  action  of  the  appropriate 
muscles  or  vessels  or  viscera.  This  kind  of  action,  which  may  be  very  complex,  is  called 
reflex,  and  the  cinerea  is  said  to  operate  as  a  center  for  the  reception  and  interpretation  of 
the  message  and  the  determination  of  the  response  to  be  made. 

g  1004.  Analogies  of  the  Nervous  and  Vascular  Systems, — (A)  Somewhat  remotely^ 
the  twofold  division  of  the  former  into  the  sympathic  and  the  cerebrospinal  may  be  com- 
pared wi'h  the  division  of  the  latter  into  the  lymplt  and  the  blood  vascular  systems. 

(B)  Confining  the  comparison  to  the  better  known  and  more  extensive  divisions,  each 
presents  a  central  and  a  peripheral  portion.  In  each  case  the  central  organs  are  relatively 
actioe  and  the  peripheral  passive, 

(C)  The  vessels  carry  the  blood,  containing  the  elements  of  nourishment  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  waste,  together  with  heat.  The  nerves  transmit  impressions  and  impulses,  by 
means  of  which  the  difibrent  oigans  are  connected  and  made  capable  of  mutual  and  har- 
monious action.  Both  vessels  and  nerves  are  thus  channels  of  communication  ;  but  they 
differ  as  do  rivers,  canals,  roads  and  railways  from  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone.  The 
relations  established  are  of  commerce  on  the  one  hand  and  intelli^nce  on  the  other. 

(D)  Again,  as  the  vessels  are  of  two  kinds,  the  arteries  which  carry  blood  from  the 
heart  and  the  veins  which  return  it  thereto,  so  there  are  two  sets  of  nerves,  motor  and  sen- 
sory, which  transmit  impulses  in  one  direction  and  impressions  in  the  other.     The  direc- 
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tlon  in  the  arteries  and  the  motor  nerves  is  eentr\fvgah  while  it  is  centripetal  in  the  mimti 
nerves  and  Uie  mn«.  [For  this  reason,  upon  colored  diagrams,  it  is  at  least  eonvenient  to 
represent  the  motor  nerves  by  red,  the  color  of  most  arterial  blood,  and  the  sensory  nerves 
by  blue,  the  color  of  the  blood  in  most  of  the  veins]. 

(£)  Like  the  two  kinds  of  vessels,  the  motor  nerves  divide  and  subdivide  so  as  to  fonn 
smaller  and  smaller  branches,  while  the  sensory  nerves  unite  and  reunite  to  form  laiga 
and  la)>ger  trunks. 

§  1005.  Differences  beiteeen  the  Neroous  and  Vascular  Systems. — ^Here,  however,  the 
strict  analogy  ceases.  The  connection  of  the  two  sets  of  nerves  at  the  myelon  is  not  well 
understood,  but  it  is  certainly  less  simple  than  that  of  the  great  venous  and  arterial  tnmka 
at  the  heart,  separated  as  they  are  only  by  the  lun^. 

Again,  while  the  capillaries  establish  a  complete  continuity  of  the  peripheral  ends  ot 
the  arteries  and  veins,  no  such  constant  connection  has  been  shown  to  exist  between  the 
motor  and  sensory  nerves,  which  commonly  terminate  independently  either  in  muscle  or 
at  sensitive  surfaces ;  but  see  Beale,  A,  240. 

The  subdivision  of  the  vessels  is  like  that  of  a  large  stream  into  several  smaller,  all 
being  part  of  one.  But  as  a  rule  the  nerve  fibers  maintain  their  independence  through- 
out their  course  from  the  myelon  to  the  termination,  and  the  larger  nerves  are  made  up 
by  the  association  of  many  fibers,  and  not  by  their  actual  union' into  one  larpre  fiber. 

Arteries  and  veins  dilfer  not  only  in  that  the  former  usually  contain  purer  blood  and  the 
latter  that  which  is  less  pure  (the  pulmonary  vessels  forminfr  exceptions  to  the  rule) ;  nor 
even  in  that  the  current  in  the  one  is  always  toward  the  heart  and  in  the  other  away 
from  it.  The  real  distinction  is  in  their  structure,  the  arteries  containing  more  elastic  and 
muscular  tissue,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  more  perfectly  elastic  and  eontraciile;  their 
walls  also  are  relatively  thicker,  so  that  they  remain  open  when  empty  instead  of  collaps- 
ing like  the  veins.  But  no  such  distinctions  have  been  ascertained  between  the  motor  and 
sensory  nerves,  and  the  proof  that  a  sensory  nerve  may  transmit  an  impression  in  the 
.direction  opposite  to  the  usual  one  goes  far  to  indicate  that  their  properties  as  well  as  their 
structure  are  identical,  and  that  the  diflTerenoe  in  their  functions  depends  upon  the  connec- 
tions of  their  central  end  with  the  dorsal  and  ventral  regions  of  the  myelon  and  of  their 
peripheral  ends  With  muscles  or  with  sensitive  parts. 

THE   MYELENCEPHALTC   OR   CEREBRO-SPINAL 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

§  1006.  The  Myelon. — This,  called  also  chorda  spinalis  or 
spinal  cord^  is  the  longer  and  more  slender  portion  of  the  myelen- 
cephalon  or  central  part  of  the  C/erebro-spinal  axis,  and  is  lodged 
within  the  canalis  neuralis  of  the  columna  vertehralis  (§  479). 

References  to  t/ie  Myelon.— QaeAn,  A,  I,  568,  and  II.  489  ;  Gray,  A,  602 ;  Hyrtl,  A,  46S ; 
Gegeobaur  (Lankester),  A,  512  ;  Chauveau,  A,  709  ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  666  and  747 ; 
Gurlt,  A,  715  ;  Owen,  A,  III,  73  ;  MilneEdwards.  A,  XI,  257 ;  Leyli»  A,  504. 

As  briefly  stated  in  §§  997,  998,  the  myelon  is  a  continuous  mass  of  alba  and  dnerea, 
and  is  functionally  a  gi^ntic  motor  and  sensory  nerve,  an  elongated  ganglion  and  a  cen- 
ter of  reflex  actions.  It  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  regions  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  vertebral  column,  cervical,  thoracic,  lumbar,  sacral  and  caudal;  but  the  ana^ 
tomical  distiuctions  between  them  consist  chiefly  in  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  clnerea 
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or  of  the  alba.  Corresponding  with  the  origins  of  the  large  nerves  forming  the  brachial 
and  sacral  plexuses,  and  supplying  respectively  the  arms  and  the  legs,  the  myelon  presents 
enlargements  which,  from  their  location,  are  known  as  the  cermcal  and  lumbar  enlarge- 
ments. The  cephalic  end  differs  from  the  rest  in  several  respects,  which  will  be  indicated  in 
Chap.  X ;  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  division  of  the  brain  under  the  name  of  medulla 
^or  TfuUncephalon, 

The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  cervical  and  of  part  of  the  thoracic  myelon  is  represented  in 
Fig.  104 ;  transections  of  it  are  given  in  Fig.  99,  100,  103  and  112. 

g  1007.  The  Myelonal  or  tSpinal  Nerces, — ^These  arise  from  the  myelon  or  spinal  cord 
(Fig.  104)  and,  except  in  the  lumbar  region,  pass  almost  directly  laterad  through  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina,  and  are  distributed  to  the  tissuea  If  a  section  of  the  body  be  made  at 
the  proper  level,  as  in  Fig.  109,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nerves  are  in  pairt,  and  that  each 
nerve  trunk  arises  by  two  remote— the  dorsal  (posterior)  root  arising  from  the  dorso-lateral 
aspect  of  the  myelon,  and  the  ventral  (anterior)  root  from  the  ventro-lateral  aspect.  These 
extend  toward  the  intervertebral  foramen,  piercing  the  dura  on  their  way.  In  the  foramen 
they  unite  to  form  the  nerve  trunk,  but  just  as  they  unite  there  appears  on  the  dorsal  (pos- 
terior) root  a  swelling — ^the  ganglion  of  the  dorsal  root  (§  999). 

The  nerve  trunk  soon  divides  into  two  primary  divinions — ^the  dorsal  or  posterior  pri- 
mary and  the  ventral  or  anterior  primary  division  (Fig.  109).  The  dorsal  primary  division 
s -applies  the  parts  dorsad  of  the  spinal  column,  while  the  ventral  supplies  the  parts  ven- 
trad  of  the  spinal  column,  including  the  limbs.  For  the  most  part,  the  ventral  are  much 
larger  than  the  corresponding  dorsal  divisions ;  the  suboceipital  and  the  great  occipital 
nerves  are,  however,  exceptions  (see  explanation  of  Fig.  104).  The  myelonal  nerves  are 
sometimes  designated  by  the  names  of  the  groups  of  vertebrae  through  whose  intervertebral 
foramina  they  emerge-^cercical,  thoracic,  lumba/r,  sacral  and  coccygeal  or  caudal  (§  4J3). 

Preparation — ^Fig.  104. — The  muscles  covering  the  spinal  column  were  first  carefully 
removed  on  the  left  to  the  level  of  the  vertebral  laminas.  The  neural  arch  was  removed 
with  nippers,  entirely  on  the  left,  partly  on  the  right.  This  exposed  the  myelon,  the  nerves, 
and — on  the  left— the  vertebrarterial  canal  with  its  contained  vertebral  artery.  The  left 
nerves  were  then  isDlated  bj  commencing  at  their  origin  and  tracing  the  ventral  primary 
division  peripherad,  removing  the  muscles  and  connective  tissue  with  the  tracer,  forceps 
and  scisaors.  The  MM.  rhomhoideus  and  serratrts  (magnus)  were  cut  and  the  scapula 
strongly  lateriducted,  to  expose  the  brachial  plexus.  The  parts  of  this  plexus  were  then 
carefully  isolated ;  (compare  with  the  ventral  view.  Fig.  106).  On  the  right,  the  dorsal 
primary  divisions  of  the  nerve  trunks  were  isolated  as  described  for  the  left  (see  also 
§  1008).  They  are  as  a  rule  smaller  than  the  ventral,  and  hence  require  more  care  for 
the'r  isolation.  The  myelonal  dura  was  entirely  removed  from  the  left  side  with  the  fine 
forceps  and  scissors,  but  only  to  the  level  of  emergence  of  the  nerves  on  ths  right. 
Finally,  the  skull  was  nipped  away  from  the  dorsal  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  braio,  com- 
mencing at  the  foramen  magnum  (Fig.  55) ;  see  Chap.  X. 

In  preserving  this  specimen,  the  rectum  was  cleared  and  the  abdomen  and  thorax  filled 
with  95  per  cent,  alcohol  (§  282) ;  then  it  was  suspended  in  a  jar  of  alcohol  (§  286)  by  a 
oord  tied  to  the  taXL  and  legs.  Cotton  was  placed  in  the  metacoelia  or  4th  ventricle,  to 
raise  the  cerebellum,  and  between  the  hemispheres,  to  divaricate  them  sufficiently  to 
show  the  calloeum. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  i04..~Cerebellum,  «z.— Epencephalon  ;  Chapter  X.  Costs  (7) 
— The  first  seven  ribs.  Dura— Dura  mater  of  the  myelon.  Fm.  alt.,  Foramen  atlantale 
The  atlantal  foramen  in  the  cephalo-dorsal  margin  of  the  atlas  ;  through  it  pass  the  A. 
TerUbralis  and  the  K  suboccipitalis  or  1st  cervical  nerve.     Ganglion — Ganglion  on  the 
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Pig.  104. — Dorsa^l  Aspect  of  the  Brai!t  aj?d  of  part  of  thb  Mtklok  wtth  its 

Nkrvbs  ;  X  .75. 
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dorsal  (posterior)  root  of  the  6tli  left  cervical  nerve ;  ganglia  are  present  on  all  as  shown  in 
this  figure ;  see  also  Fig.  100.  Hemisphsrae — Cerebral  hemispheres,  prosencephalon  ; 
see  Chap.  X.  MM.  (!▼.  scp.)  levator  anguli  scapulae  et  serratus  (magnus)  {%  664).  M. 
sbscp.,  M.  subscapnlaris — llie  light  streak  between  this  and  the  preceding  muscle  is 
the  glenoid  border  of  the  scapula  (Fig.  44).  M.  supraspinatus — See  §  678.  MM.  tra- 
pezii — Trapezius  muscles ;  see  f^g.  66.  N.  accessorius — The  spinal  accessory  nerves  (xi) ; 
this  nerve  passes  along  the  ental  surface  of  the  trapezias  muscle  ;  see  also  Cbap.  X.  N. 
crcm.,  N.  circumflexus  (§  1024).  N.  ctn.  int.,  N.  cutaneus  intemus  (§  1021).  N. 
hpg^ls.,  N.  hjrpoglossus— Tbe  12th  pair  of  cranial  nervej  ;  Cbap.  X.  N.  latis.,  N.  lati»- 
simna — ^Nerve  of  the  M.  IcUiMimus  dorsi  (§  1028).  N.  medius  «.  medianus  (§  1025).  N. 
in.  spiralis,  N.  musculo-spiralis  (§  1026).  N.  m.  ctn.,  N.  musculo-cutaneus  (§  1022). 
NN.  mjen.,  dv.  dsl.,  NN.  myelencephalici,  divisio  dorsalis  (15)^]>orsal  (posterior) 
primary  division  of  the  first  15  myelencephalic  or  cerebro  spinal  nerves.  NN.  myen.,  dv. 
▼nt.  (15),  NN.  myelencephalici,  divisio  ventralis— The  ventral  (anterior)  primary  divi- 
sion of  the  first  15  myelencephalic  or  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  N.  oc.  (occipitalis)  major — 
This  forms  the  dorsal  part  of  the  2d  cervical  nerve  ;  it  receives  a  large  anastomotic  branch 
from  the  8d  cervical  nerve  ;  this  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  dorsal  and  caudal  regions  of 
the  bead ;  in  the  1st  and  2d  cervical  nerves  the  dorsal  primary  divisions  are  as  large  or 
larger  than  the  ventral  (§  10U7).  N.  rhmb.,  N.  m.  rhomboidei — Nerves  of  the  romboidens 
muscle.  N.  tbscp.,  N.  subscapnlaris  (^g  942  and  1028).  N.  spscp.,  N.  snprascapu- 
larls — A  large  nerve  from  the  brachial  plexus ;  it  sends  a  branch  to  the  clavicular  end  of 
the  clavo-trapezius,  but  is  mainly  distributed  to  the  scapular  muscles ;  it  is  in  company 
with  the  suprascapular  artery ;  see  §g  937,  1020,  and  Fig.  105.  N.  suboccipitalis— The 
Ist  myelonal  nerve ;  its  name  is  not  written,  but  it  traverses  the  Fm.  atl  with  the  A,  ver- 
Ubralis.  N.  thr.  post.,  N.  thoracicus  posterior— The  external  respiratory  of  Bell  (§  1029); 
Bee  §  1019  for  the  internal  respiratory  or  phrenicus,    N.  ulnaris  (§  1028). 

§  1008.  General  Directions  for  Dissecting  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem.— ^The  precautions  mentioned  in  §  696  (10)  should  be  carefully 
observ^ed,  and  esi)ecial  care  taken  that  the  part  under  examination 
should  be  in  a  good  light.  Employ  a  tripod  magnifier  (Fig.  36) 
whenever  necessary  to  determine  the  course  or  relations  of  small 
branches.  Change  the  position  of  the  cat  as  often  as  is  necessary 
to  get  the  given  part  in  the  best  light  or  to  make  it  more  accessible. 

Whenever  a  part  is  dissected,  it  should  be  kept  moist  by  recov- 
ering it  with  skin  or  sheet  rubber,  or  by  placing  upon  it  a  tuft  of 
cotton  wet  with  15  per  cent,  glycerin  (§  170). 

In  fresh  animals,  nerves  may  be  distinguished  from  connective 
tissue  or  empty  vessels  by  their  glistening  and  wavy  or  crimped 
appearance  when  looked  at  closely.  An  uninjected  vessel  may 
always  be  distinguished  by  cutting  a  slit  in  it  and  demonstrating 
its  tubular  character  with  the  tracer. 

§  1009.  Instruments  and  Material. — Fifteen  per  cent,  glycerin ;  cotton ;  towels  or 
cloths ;  pins ;  tracer  ;  fine,  coarse  and  bone  eciseors ;  nippers ;  scalpels ;  arthrotome  ; 
injecting  apparatus  and  material  (Chapter  IV) ;  skeleton,  and  a  natural  skeleton  of  the 
arm  (§  252). 
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CJioiM  of  Specmsn. — A  lean  cat  with  milk  teeth  is  preferahle  ;  young,  because  the 
boDee  are  softer  and  more  easily  cut ;  lean,  because  the  tracing  of  nerves  is  difficult  eren 
when  nnobecured  by  fiat.  The  usual  precautions  for  cleanliness  should  be  obeerred  (g  199), 
and  if  it  be  desired  to  demonstrate  the  verteXiTal  oHery  as  in  Fig.  104,  the  arteries  shonM 
be  injected  from  the  abdominal  aorta  or  the  femoral  artery  (§§  845,  363).  The  cat  shonid 
•b^  deprived  of  blood  by  opening  the  V.femoraU»  near  Poupart's  ligament,  centrad  of  the 
last  pair  of  valves  (§  362),  or  the  postcava  may  be  opened. 

Posture. — Place  the  cat  ventricumbent  with  a  block  between  the 
arms  and  under  the  neck,  so  that  the  structures  on  the  dorsal  part 
of  the  body  may  be  somewhat  tense.  The  legs  should  be  tied  to 
the  tray,  so  that  the  subject  will  not  move  too  much. 

§  1010.  Exposure  and  Dissection.— Part  the  hair  (§  354)  along 
a  line  1  cm.  sinistrad  of  the  dorsimeson,  commencing  at  the  base  of 
the  skull  and  ending  opposite  the  gleno- vertebral  angle  of  the  scaj)- 
ula.  Cut  the  skin  along  this  line  and  reflect  it  for  2-3  cm.  on  the 
left  and  just  beyond  the  dorsimeson  on  the  right  In  reflecting  the 
skin  on  the  right,  it  should  be  torn  from  the  body  rather  than  cut^ 
so  that  the  nerves  passing  into  the  skin  may  be  more  easily  de- 
tected. During  the  dissection  the  parts  should  be  kept  covered 
with  skin  as  much  as  possible  and  moistened  occasionally  with  15  per 
cent,  glycerin.  In  case  it  takes  more  than  one  day  to  complete  the 
study,  the  preparation  should  be  moistened  with  15  per  cent  gly- 
cerin, covered  with  skin  and  then  with  a  damp  towel,  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place.  As  the  dissection  of  a  given  part  is  completed,  there 
should  be  laid  upon  it  a  tuft  of  cotton  moistened  with  16  per  cent 
glycerin. 

§  1011.  Demonstration  of  the  Ventral  Primary  Division  of 
Nerves  of  the  Left  Side  (Pig.  104).— After  the  skin  is  reflected  on 
the  left  side,  commence  in  the  7th  intervertebral  space  and  cut  the 
muscles  from  the  left  half  of  the  neural  arch  (§  478),  and  with  the 
tracer  carefully  isolate  the  nerve  as  it  emerges  through  the  interver- 
tebral foramen  (§  484).  Then  with  the  nippers  remove  the  left  half 
of  the  neural  arch,  and  the  origin  of  the  nerve  from  the  myelon  will 
be  seen.  Continue  to  expose  the  nerves  in  this  way  until  the  2d 
cervical  or  great  occipital  nerve  is  reached.  This  does  not  emerge 
through  a  special  intervertebral  foramen,  but  between  the  arches  of 
the  atlas  and  axis ;  hence  the  ganglion  is  imbedded  in  the  muscles. 
It  is  most  safely  isolated  by  tracing  it  from  the  surface  toward  its 
origin.  This  nerve  is  easily  seen  on  the  caudal  part  of  the  head  and 
through  the  clavo-trapezius  muscle  if  the  cat  is  lean.  One  might 
also  begin  with  the  N,  auricvZaris  magnus  (Pig.  87)  the  ventral 
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primary  division  of  the  2d  cervical.  Use  the  scalpel  and  tracer  to 
remove  the  muscles.  After  the  ganglion  is  exposed,  the  neural 
arch  may  be  removed  as  usual  with  nippers. 

The  removal  of  the  1st  or  suboccipital  also  requires  care,  as  it 
traverses  the  atlantal  foramen.  The  muscles  must  be  carefully 
removed  from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  atlas,  commenci:;g  caudad. 
The  ganglion  of  this  nerve  is  either  in  the  muscles  immediately  cov- 
ering the  Pm.  oMantaZe  (§  474)  or  just  within  the  mouth  of  the  fora- 
men ;  hence  the  muscles  must  be  very  carefully  removed  until  the 
nerve  is  uncovered.  It  may  then  be  traced  peripherad  as  far  as 
desired,  and  the  dorsal  part  of  the  atlas  removed  with  nippers. 

If  it  be  desired  to  follow  the  brachial  plexus  as  shown  in  Fig. 
104,  the  rJumiboideus  and  trapezius  muscles  must  be  removed  (Pig. 
66,  67),  and  also  part  of  the  serratus  Tnagnus  (Pig.  73).  Then  the 
scapula  should  be  strongly  lateriducted.  This  will  expose  the 
hracTUal  plexus  and  its  anastomoses,  and  the  final  trunks  may  be 
made  out  by  carefully  dissecting  with  the  tracer,  fine  forceps  and 
line  scissors.  The  1st  thoracic  wOl  be  seen  to  pass  entad  of  the  1st 
rib  on  its  way  to  join  the  brachial  plexus. 

The  distribution  of  the  N.  accessorius  (xi)  may  be  easily  found, 
as  it  extends  along  the  ental  surface  of  the  M.  trapezius^  reaching 
tliis  point  soon  after  its  emergence  from  the  Fm.  jugvlare  in  com- 
pany with  the  NN.  vagus  et  glossopTmryngeus ;  ^e  §  562. 

§  1012^  DemondTcUion  of  the  Dorsal  {Posterior)  Primary  Division  of  the  Nerves  on  the 
Right  Side  (Fig.  104). — In  removiog  the  skin  from  the  right  side,  it  should  be  torn  rather 
than  cat :  then  the  branches  of  the  dorsal  primary  division  going  to  the  skin  will  be  seen 
as  white  cords  which  penetrate  the  muscles  in  the  dorsal  region  and  pass  to  the  skin. 
These  branches  should  be  foUowed  through  the  muscles,  using  tracer,  scissors,  scalpel 
and  forceps  as  is  necessary.  Trace  the  dorsal  division  until  it  joins  the  ventral  division 
(Fig.  109).  After  the  nerves  are  isolated,  the  right  side  of  the  neural  arch  should  be 
removed  to  the  level  of  the  intervertebral  foramina.  After  the  mjelonal  nerves  are  iso- 
lated and  the  mjelon  uncovered,  some  cotton  wet  with  15  per  cent,  glycerin  should  be 
placed  upon  the  mjelon  and  damp  towels  over  the  whole  dorsal  region,  to  protect  the 
parts  from  injury  or  drying. 

§  1013.  Exposure  of  the  Brain.— Tlie  12th,  11th,  10th,  9th  and 
7th  cranial  nerves  (PI.  I,  II),  on  the  left  side  shonld  be  isolated.  In 
doing  this,  have  at  hand  a  skull  and  Fig.  56,  57, 59  and  107,  also  the 
Table  in  §  562.  If  the  structures  are  carefully  removed  opposite  the 
points  of  exit  of  the  various  nerves,  they  may  be  easily  found  and 
traced  as  far  peripherad  as  desired.  After  the  nerves  are  isolated, 
the  roof  of  the  skull  should  be  removed  with  nippers.    In  doing 
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Fig.  105.— Ventral  Abpbct  op  the  Right  Brachial  Plbzub  ahd  its  Nbbtkb ;  x.9. 
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this,  ventriduct  the  head  and  insert  one  blade  of  the  nippers  into 
the  foramen  magnum  (Pig.  66,  67,  69),  and  remove  the  0.  supraoc- 
cipitaZe  piecemeal.  Remove  also  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones  in 
the  same  way  until  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  brain  is  entirely  uncov- 
ered. The  bony  tentorium  (Fig.  59,  88)  will  remain,  but  its  dorsal 
border  will  be  free.  To  remove  it,  separate  slightly  the  hemispheres 
and  cerebellum,  insert  the  nippers  and  break  the  tentorium  on  both 
sides.    It  may  then  be  removed  with  the  coarse  forceps. 

§  1014.  Removal  of  the  Dura. — After  the  hard  parts  are  re- 
moved from  the  central  nervous  system,  the  dura^  a  tough  membra- 
nous sac  enclosing  it,  should  be  partly  removed  by  grasping  the 
membrane  at  some  point  where  it  is  relaxed  and  cutting  away  a 
piece  at  a  time.  Grasp  the  cut  edge  of  the  dura  with  the  forceps 
and  lift  it  away  from  the  underlying  nervous  matter  so  that  the 
scissors  may  be  inserted.  Remove  the  dura,  proceeding  with  ex- 
treme caution,  especially  around  the  nerve  roots.  Sometimes  it 
will  be  necessary  to  employ  fine  scissors  and  fine  forceps  and  the 
tripod  magnifier,  especially  in  cutting  the  dura  from  the  roots  of 
the  cranial  nerves.  The  fan-like  appearance  of  some  of  the  nerve 
roots  on  their  emergence  may  be  well  seen  with  the  magnifier. 


THE  BRACHUL  PLEXUS  AND  THE  PRINCIPAL  NERVES  OF  THE  RIGHT 
ARM  AND  SCAPULAR  REGION. 

References.— Qaain,  A,  I,  582 ;  Gray,  A,  671 ;  Hyrtl,  A,  548 ;  Gegenbaur  (Lankester), 
A,  514;  Chauveau,  A,  800 ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  754;  Gurlt,  A,  749;  Owen,  A,  III, 
170, 176 ;  Milne-Edwards,  A,  XI,  239  ;  Lejh.  A,  537. 

Instruments  and  material,  see  ^  1009. 

§  1015.  The  Brachial  Plexus  is  the  network  of  nerves  from  which  the  scapular 
re^on  and  the  arm  are  supplied.  It  is  formed  by  the  intimate  connection  of  tlie  ventral 
(anterior)  primary  divisions  (§  1007)  of  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  cervical  and  the  Ist  tho- 
racic nerves. 

Y\%.  105  and  the  description  are  given  to  illustrate  the  relations  and  distribution  of 
spinal  or  myelonal  nerves  in  a  well  defined  region. 

For  the  study  of  this  subject,  the  student  should  have  before  him  a  natural  skeleton  of 
the  arm.  Including  the  scapula  (§  252). 

§  1016.  Specimen,  Posture  and  Preparation. — The  same  specimen  may  be  employed 
as  for  Fig.  104,  but  it  is  better  to  use  a  different  one.  It  should,  however,  be  of  the  same 
character,  viz.,  young  and  lean. 

Preparation  of  Fig.  105.— The  cat  was  injected  from  the  abdominal  aorta  with  thin 
plaster  (|§  845,  868).  Then  the  skin  was  removed  from  the  axillary  and  pectoral  regions, 
and  from  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  arm  to  the  wrist.  The  pectoral,  clnto  mastoid,  clavo- 
trapezitUf  epitroehkaris  and  pronator  teres  mosclee  (g§  680,  681)  were  then  cut  and  turned 
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aside.  Tlie  veins  of  tbe  ann  were  wholly  removed,  the  arteries  and  nerves  carefally 
traced  with  fine  scissors,  forceps  and  tracer.  Tbe  animal  was  transected  (§  234)  and  the 
cephalic  half  preserved  in  alcohol  (§  286). 

Explanation  of  Fig^.  105.— A.  carotidea — The  right  carotid  artery  (§  927).    A.  spscp., 
A.  suprascapularis — The  suprascapular  artery  ;  the  main  branch  of  this  artery  acoompt- 
niee  the  JV.  suprascapukms,  but  in  this  figure  only  tbe  smaller  branch  of  the  artery  to  the 
trape2dns  muscle  is  shown  ;  see  g  937.    A.  crcm.,  A«  circnmfleza — Tbe  circumflex  artery 
(g  941).    A.  sbsc«,  A.  subscapulaiis— Tbe  subscapular  artery  (§  942).    A.  axL,  A.  axil- 
laris— ^The  axillary  artery  (§  938).    A.  thor.  (thoracica)  longa — The  long  thoracic  arteiy 
(g  940).    A.  thor.  ant.,  A.  thoracica  anterior  (g  939).    A.  br.,  A.  brachialis— Tbe  brt- 
chial  artery  (§  948).    A.  nlnaris — The  ulnar  artery  (§  945).    A.  interosseus — ^Tbe  inte^ 
osseous  artery  (g  944,  D).   A.  radialis — ^The  radial  artery  (§  946).   Eminentia  hypothenaris 
— Tbe   hypotbenar  eminence.      Fm.  eptrch.,   Foramen  epitrochleare ;    see  Fig.  46. 
MM.  pectorales — The  cut  end  of  tbe  pectoral  muscles  (g  640).    M.  crcd,  M.  coracoideus 
(g  668).    M.  biceps  (§  691).     M.  entrc,  dv.  cd.,  M.  entotriceps,  divisio  caudalis  (§  fSSol 
M.  medtrc,  M.  meditriceps  (g  683).    M.  eptrch.,  M.  epitrochlearis  (§  681).    M.  serra- 
tus  (magnus),  (§  664).    M.  scalenus.    M.  rectus  thor.  (thoracicus).    N.  vagus  et  sym. 
(sympathicus),  (Fig.  107).     N.  crv.  (4),  N.  cervicalis  (4).    N.  crv.  (5),  N.  cervicalis 
(5).     N.  crv.  (6),  N.  cervicalis  (6).     N.  spscp.,  N.  suprascapularis — The  suprascapular 
nerve  (§  1020).     N.  phm.,  N.  phrenicus — ^The  phrenic,  diaphragmatic  or  internal  rpi^ia- 
tory  nerve  (i^  1019) ;  see  g  1029  for  the  external  respiratory.    N.  thr.  ant.  (ectal  a.  cph.), 
N.  thoracicus  anterior  (ectalis  s.  cephalicus) — Tbe  anterior  (ectal  or  cephalic)  division 
of  the  thoracic  nerve  (§  1018).    N.  m.  ctn.,  N.  musculo-cntanens— Tbe  mnscalo-cutane- 
ons  or  tbe  external  cutaneous  nerve  (§  1022).    N.  sbscp.,  N.  subscapolaris — The  «a\y 
scapular  nerve  (§  1023).    N.  crcm.,  N.  circumflcxus—The  circumflex  nerve  (§  1024).    N. 
m.  spiralis,  N.  musculo-spiralis — The  musculo-spiral  nerre  (§  1026).     N.  medias  a  mc- 
dianus — ^The  median  nerve  (g  1025).    N.  int.  ctn.,  N.  cutaneus  intemus— The  internal 
cutaneous  nerve  (§  1021).     N.  latis,,  N.  m.  lattssimi— Nerve  of  tbe  latissimos  or  tbe 
long  subscapular  nerve  (g  1023).    N.  thr.  ant.  (ental.  8,  cd.),  N.  thoracicus  anterior  (en- 
talis  s,  caudalis). — ^The  anterior  (ental  or  caudal)  thoracic  nerve  (g  1018).     N.  thr.  post., 
N.  thoracicus  posterior— The  posterior  thoracic  or  tbe  external  respiratory  of  Bell 
(§§  1018, 1029).    N.  radialis— The  radial  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  musculo-epiral  (§  1026). 
N.  interos.  ant.,  N.  interossens  anterior— The  anterior  interosseous  nerve ;   the  pos- 
terior interosseus  is  a  branch  of  tbe  musculo-spiral  (§§  1026, 1026).    Pili  tactiles — ^Tactile 
hairs ;  to  these  extend  a  branch  of  the  N.  ulnaris  (§  1028).    Ramus  dorsalis— The  dorsal 
branch  of  tbe  ulnar  nerve  (§  1029).    Trachea— The  windpipe  (§  799). 

Preparation  of  Fig.  106.— This  is  the  same  as  for  Fig.  105,  except  that  all  of  the  soft 
parts  were  removed  so  as  to  show  tbe  exit  of  tbe  nerves  from  tbe  intervertebral  foramina. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  xo6.— A.  brachialis— Tbe  brachial  artery.  N.  suprascapularis 
—Tbe  suprascapular  nerve.  N.  crv.  (6),  N.  cervicalis— Tbe  6th  cervical  nerve.  N.  sub- 
scapularis— Tbe  subscapular  nerve.  N.  crv.  (7),  N.  cervicalis— The  7tb  cervical  nerve, 
N.  musculo-cutaneus — Tbe  musculo  cutaneous  or  external  cutaneous  nerve.  N-  crcm., 
N.  circumflexus- The  circtmiflex  nerve.  N.  thr.  ant.  (ectal.  «.  cph.),  N.  thormcicns 
anterior  (ectalis  #.  cephalicus)— The  anterior  (ectal  or  cephalic)  division  of  tbe  thoracic 
nerve.  N.  medius  s.  medianus — The  median  nerve.  N.  mnsculo-spiralis — The  name 
is  not  written,  but  it  is  tbe  large  blank  one  arising  from  tbe  8th  cervical ;  see  Pig.  104  and 
105,  §  1026.  N.  crv.  (8),  N.  cervicalis— The  8th  cervical  nerve.  N.  ulnaris— Tb«  ulnar 
nerve.  N.  thr.  (1),  N.  thoracicus  8.  dorsalis — Tbe  1st  thoracic  or  dorsal  nerve.  N. 
cutaneus  intemus — ^The  internal  cutaneous  nerve.     N.  latis.,  N.  nou  latissimi — ^Tbo 
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Pig.  106. — Diagbam  of  the  Right  Brachial  Plexus,  Ventral  View  ;  x  about  3, 


iier?e  of  the  M.  hUisHmus  darsi  or  the  long  subecapular  nerve  (§  1023).  N.  thr.  ant. 
(ental.  cd.),  N.  thoracicus  anterior  (entails  «.  caudalis)— The  anterior  thoracic  nerve, 
enta]  or  caudal  division.  N.  thr.  post.,  N.  thoracicns  posterior — The  posterior  thoracic 
nerve  or  the  external  respiratory  of  Bell.  To  M.  levator  ang^.  scp.  and  rtiomboideus — 
The  nenre  to  the  legator  anguli  seapuke  and  rhomboideits  museks.  To  M.  davo-deltoi- 
deas— The  nerve  to  the  daw-ddtoideus  mutcle, 

Disseotion  of  the  Brachial  Plexus.— The  cat  should  be  dorsi- 
cumhent  and  the  arms  secured  laterad  with  cords  as  in  Fig.  76. 
A  block  should  be  placed  flatwise  under  the  shoulders,  so  that  the 
head  may  be  slightly  dorsiducted  ;  later  in  the  dissection,  the  arm 
may  be  supported  by  a  block.  The  arteries  should  be  injected 
with  thin  plaster  (§§  345,  352,  363),  from  either  the  abdominal  aorta 
or  the  femoral  artery.  If  the  cat  is  to  be  used  only  for  this  prepa- 
ration, it  should  be  transected  (§  234). 

§  1017.  ExpoBure. — Make  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the 
skin  2  cm.  dextrad  of  the  ventrimeson,  commencing  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  neck  and  ending  opposite  the  base  of  the  xiphistemum. 
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Then  make  a  transverse  incision  2-3  cm.  long,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  longituditial  incision,  dextrad.  Then,  commencing  at  a  point 
opposite  the  1st  rib,  cut  through  the  skiri  along  the  caudal  {upper 
in  present  posture)  side  of  the  arm  to  the  elbow.  After  the  nerves  are 
studied  in  the  bra^hium,  the  longitudinal  incision  on  the  caudal 
side  of  the  arm  will  be  continued  to  the  pad  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Reflect  the  skin  just  across  the  ventrimeson  by  grasping  the  cnt 
edge  and  tearing  it  from  the  structures  which  it  covers.  Grasp  the 
corner  of  the  cephalic  flap  and  tear  the  skin  from  the  arm  and 
shoulder,  exposing  as  much  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  105.  Reflect  the 
skin  from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  arm  in  the  same  way,  because,  if 
done  in  this  manner,  any  nerves  entering  it  can  be  readily  seen, 
whereas  if  the  scalpel  is  used  freely,  they  vrill  be  cut  with  the  con- 
nective tissue. 

After  the  skin  is  reflected,  make  an  incision  through  the  muscles 
2  cm.  from  the  ventrimeson,  commencing  and  ending  as  for  the  skui 
It  is  necessary  to  proceed  Avith  extreme  caution,  to  avoid  cutting  the 
vessels  and  nerves  entad  of  the  muscles.  In  the  neck  the  cut  should 
divide  only  the  muscles  covering  the  carotid  artery^  the  tag^ 
and  sympathic  nerves  (Fig.  101).  It  is  best  to  uncover  these  struc- 
tures at  the  beginning  of  the  incision  and  keep  them  in  view.  In 
cutting  the  pectoral  muscles,  one  should  proceed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. When  the  muscles  are  divided,  the  mesal  edge  should  he 
grasped  by  the  hand  and  turned  mesad,  taking  care  not  to  break 
any  of  the  nerves  entering  them.  The  lateral  ends  of  the  muscles 
should  likewise  be  turned  laterad  with  the  same  caution.  Finally, 
separate  carefully  the  MM.  epitrochlearis  and  biceps  to  the  elbow, 
cutting,  however,  just  deep  enough  to  expose  the  internal  cutanemi 
and  median  nerves  (Fig.  105).  The  above  incisions  will  expose  the 
brachial  plexus  and  the  principal  branches  arising  thereftt)m. 

Commencing  as  near  the  meson  as  possible,  with  tracer,  fine  for- 
ceps and  fine  scissors,  remove  fat  and  connective  tissue  from  the 
vessels  and  nerves.  Fat  is  moderately  tender,  and  both  it  and  con- 
nective tissue  are  more  easily  torn  than  either  blood  vessels  or 
^  nerves ;  the  nerves  too  may  be  recognized  as  directed  above  (§  1008) ; 
the  arteries,  being  filled,  will  serve  as  landmarks.  The  axUlary 
vein  should  be  removed,  great  care  being  used  so  that  no  nerres 
are  cut  in  the  operation. 

§  1018.  N.  thoraoicus  anterior  (Fig.  105,  106 ;  Quain,  A,  1, 684; 
Gray,  A,  672).— The  anterior  thoracic  nerve  passes  ventrad  from  the 
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brachial  plexus  to  the  pectoral  region.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
or  rather  there  are  two  nerves— an  ectal  or  cephalic  division,  accom- 
I)anying  the  anterior  thoracic  artery  between  the  muscles  (§  939), 
and  an  ental  or  caudal  division,  accompanying  the  long  thoracic 
artery  (§  940),  and  distributed  to  the  pectoral  and  also  somewhat 
to  the  laiissimus  muscle.  The  two  are  connected  near  their  origin 
by  an  anastomosing  branch,  as  shown  in  Fig.  105  and  106. 

Dissection. — If  the  section  was  properly  made  through  the  pec- 
toral muscles,  the  ectal  or  cephalic  division  will  be  turned  mesad  and 
the  ental  division  laterad.  Both  are  easily  found,  and  their  relations 
and  distribution  can  be  determined  by  using  the  tracer  and  fine 
forceps. 

§  1019.  N.  phrenicus  s.  diaphragmaticus  (Fig.  103,  105, 107 ; 
Quain,  A,  I,  678;  Gray,  A,  669). — This  nerve  is  formed  by  two 
branches^  one  from  the  5th  and  one  from  the  6th  cervical  nerve.  It 
also  occasionally  receives  a  branch  from  the  4th  cervical,  as  in  man. 
The  latter  condition  is  shown  in  Fig.  105,  while  the  more  frequent  one 
is  shown  in  Fig.  107.  These  branches  unite  near  the  1st  rib,  and  the 
phrenic  then  passes  into  the  thorax  on  the  mesal  side  of  the  A,  ster- 
ncdis  (Fig.  107, 109).  The  right  nerve  rests  on  the  lateral  aspect  of 
the  prse-  and  postcavse  on  its  way  to  the  diaphragm,  to  which  it  is 
distributed.  The  course  of  the  left  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  103  and 
lOl.N.phrn. 

Dissection. — ^The  branches  forming  the  phrenic  nerve  are  quite 
small,  hence  it  is  best  to  trace  the  nerve  centrad  from  the  point 
where  it  enters  the  thorax ;  the  branches  may  then  be  isolated  one 
by  one.  When  this  is  done,  the  costicartilages  and  the  thoracic 
walls  may  be  cut  and  the  two  edges  divaricated.  The  nerve  will 
appear  very  clearly  as  a  white  cord  passing  along  the  lateral  aspect 
of  the  prae-  and  postcav«  to  the  diaphragm. 

§  1020.  N.  guprascapularis  (Fig.  104, 105, 106 ;  Quain,  A,  I,  583  ; 
Gray,  A,  672). — ^The  suprascapular  nerve  arises  from  the  6th  cervi- 
cal. It  i)asses  directly  laterad  for  a  short  distance  and  then  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  going  to  the  ental  surface  of  the  M.  clavo- 
deltoideus^  the  other  to  the  ectal  surface  of  the  scapula.  These  two 
branches  accompany  the  branches  of  the  suprascapular  artery 
(§  937). 

Dissection, — ^This  nerve  is  easily  traced.  It  follows  closely  the 
corresponding  branches  of  the  suprascapular  artery,  and  may  be 
traced  as  directed  for  that  vessel  (§  937). 
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§  1021.  N.  outaneu  internus  (Pig.  104,  105,  106 ;  Quain,  A,  I, 
685;  Gray,  A,  676).— The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  arises  wholly 
from  the  1st  thoracic.  It  becomes  subcutaneous  at  about  the  distal 
third  of  the  brachium,  emerging  from  between  the  q^roddeam 
'and  biceps  muscles  about  opposite  the  point  where  the  N.  radialU 
emerges  from  between  the  biceps,  clavo-deltoideus  and  ectotriceps 
(Fig.  74) ;  hence  it  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  in  removing  the  skin  or 
in  the  exposure  (§  1017)  unless  care  is  taken.  It  gradually  curves 
from  the  dorso-caudal  to  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  arm,  and  is  dis- 
tributed mostly  to  the  skin  of  the  brachium  and  antebrachixun  on 
the  caudal  and  ventral  aspects. 

Dissection. — It  is  best  to  isolate  the  1st  thoracic  near  its  origin 
to  find  the  origin  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve ;  it  may  then  be 
traced  peripheral,  or  it  may  be  found  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
arm,  where  it  becomes  subcutaneous,  and  traced  in  both  directions. 
The  presence  of  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined  in  the  cat. 

§  1022.  N.  musculo-cutaneus  s.  cutanetus  extemus  (Fig.  104, 
105, 106 ;  Quain,  A,  I,  687 ;  Gray,  A,  674).— The  musculo-cutaneous 
nerve  arises  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  6th  and  7th  cervical 
nerves.  It  is  also  closely  connected  with  the  iT.  medius  (Fig.  106). 
It  passes  almost  directly  toward  the  shoulder  joint,  and  when  near 
the  trochin  gives  several  filaments  to  the  coracoideus  and  biceps 
muscles.  It  passes  entad  of  the  long  head  of  the  M.  coracoideus^ 
and  continues  distad  along  the  brachium,  resting  on  the  caudal 
aspect  of  the  biceps.  Opposite  the  J^n.  qpitrochleare^  a  small 
branch  is  given  off  which  anastomoses  with  the  N.  medius  through 
the  foramen.  In  the  concavity  of  the  elbow  it  passes  entad  of  the 
M,  biceps  to  its  cephalic  aspect.  On  the  antebrachium  it  is  subcu- 
taneous and  extends  along  the  cephalic  border  of  the  arm  parallel 
with  the  N.  radialis  (Fig.  106).  It  is  distributed  to  both  skin  and 
muscles,  as  the  name  indicates. 

Dissection. — Commence  near  the  shoulder  joint  and  trace  it  first 
centrad  to  determine  its  origin  and  communications,  then  peripherad 
along  its  whole  course.  It  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  tripod  or 
other  magnifier  in  tracing  the  anastomosis  with  the  median  at  the 
elbow.  On  the  antebrachium  the  nerve  is  very  near  the  surface, 
hence  the  skin  and  fascia  should  be  removed  only  by  degrees  and 
while  keeping  the  nerve  in  sight. 

§  1023.  NN.  TObscapulares  (Fig.  104,  106,  106;  Quain,  A,  I, 
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684  ;  Gray,  A,  673). — ^There  are  two  of  these  nerves,  or,  if  the  nerve 
of  the  latusimus  be  counted,  three  (Fig.  105, 106).  They  all  arise 
from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  brachial  plexus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  104  and 
106.  The  most  cephalic  one  goes  to  the  M.  svhscapularis^  and  the 
intermediate  one  mostly  to  the  teres.  The  long  suhscapuUiT  or 
nerve  of  the  latissimus  i>asses  caudo-laterad  to  the  M.  latissimus 
in  connection  with  a  branch  of  the  subscapular  artery  (§  942). 

Dissection. — The  position  of  the  nerves  is  indicated  on  the  fig- 
ures referred  to.  They  may  be  isolated  with  the  tracer ;  this  should 
be  done  very  careftdly  on  account  of  their  position  with  reference 
to  the  other  nerves. 

§  1024.  N.  droumflezus  (Fig.  104,  105,  106  ;  Quain,  A,  I,  684 ; 
Gray,  A,  673). — The  circumflex  nerve  arises  from  a  sort  of  interme- 
diate branch  joining  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  cervical  nerves.  For  a 
short  distance  it  is  in  the  closest  relation  vrith  the  cephalic  of  the 
subscapular  nerves.  It  passes  nearly  laterad  and  follows  the  cir- 
cumflex artery  as  it  winds  around  the  dorsal  side  of  the  proximal 
end  of  the  humerus  to  terminate  finally  in  the  M.  clavo-deUoideus  ; 
see  §  941. 

Dissection. — Commence  at  the  i)oint  where  the  nerve  is  crossed 
by  the  musculo-cutaneous,  and  trace  it  first  to  its  origin,  and  then 
to  the  i>oint  where  it  disappears  in  company  with  the  circumflex 
artery.  The  termination  may  then  be  seen  by  lifting  the  cephalic 
edge  of  the  clavo-deltoideus  just  distad  of  the  trocJiiter.  Its  entire 
course  may  be  traced  from  the  periphery  by  cutting  away  the 
muscles. 

§  1025.  N.  mediufi  s.  medianus  (Fig.  104, 105, 106 ;  Quain,  A,  I, 
590 ;  Gray,  A,  676). — ^The  median  nerve  in  the  cat  is  formed  by  three 
branches,  shown  in  Fig.  106,  the  hra/ihial  artery  passing  between 
the  cephalic  and  intermediate.  It  follows  the  direction  of  the  artery, 
lying  ectad  of  it  in  most  of  its  course  and  traversing  with  it  the  Fm. 
epUrocJileare^  where  it  receives  an  anastomosing  branch  from  the  iV. 
mu8C7il<Hmtan.eus  (§  1022).  In  the  concavity  of  the  elbow  the  nerve 
passes  entad  of  the  M.  pronator  teres  and  follows  the  general  course 
of  the  bones  of  the  antebrachium  to  the  wrist.  It  furnishes  branches 
to  the  muscles  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  antebrachium,  and  espe- 
cially the  N.  inierosseus  anterior^  which  accompanies  the  artery  of 
the  same  name  (§  944,  D).  Finally,  it  is  distributed  to  the  struc- 
tures on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  manus. 

Dissection. — Commence  at  about  the  middle  of  the  brachium 
25 
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and  trace  the  nerve  to  its  origin,  as  shown  in  Pig.  105  and  106. 
Then  it  may  be  foDowed  peripherad,  but  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  N.  cutaTieus  internus  or  break  the  anas- 
tomosing iilament  from  the  N.  musculo-cutanetis  (§  1022).  In  the 
concavity  of  the  elbow  the  M.  pronator  teres  should  be  divided  and 
the  nerve  followed  in  the  antebrachium  as  described  for  the  radial 
artery  (§  944). 

§  1026.  N.  musculo-spiraUs  (Pig.  104,  105,  106;  Quain,  A,  I, 
692 ;  Gray,  A,  679).— The  musculo-splral  nerve  is  formed  largely 
from  the  8th  cervical  nerve,  although  it  receives  branches  from  the 
7th  cervical  and  the  1st  thoracic ;  it  is  the  lai^gest  offset  from  the 
brachial  plexus.  It  wbids  obliquely  around  the  humerus,  com- 
mencing at  about  its  middle,  being  accompanied  by  the  snperiw 
profunda  artery  (§  946,  B).  After  reaching  the  cephalic  side  of 
the  brachium,  the  nerve  divides  into  two  parts,  which  are  known  as 
the  radial  and  the  posterior  irderosseus  nerves. 

N,  radialis. — This  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  branches  into  which 
the  musculo-spiralis  divides.  It  becomes  subcutaneous  as  it  emerges 
from  between  the  MM.  ectotriceps^  hracJiiaZis  and  ctavo-deltoldeas 
(Pig.  74),  near  the  distal  end  of  the  brachium.  It  then  follows  the 
course  of  the  radius^  remaining  subcutaneous  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  antebrachium.  This  nerve  is  closely  associated  with 
the  musculO'Cutaneaus.  The  single  large  superficial  vein  of  the 
arm  also  follows  its  course.  It  is  partly  cutaneous  in  its  distri- 
bution. 

§  1027.  N.  interosseufi  posterior. — ^This  is  the  larger  of  the  two 
branches  into  which  the  musculo-spiralis  divides.  It  passes  along 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  antebrachium  to  the  wrist  liis  nerve  is 
almost  wholly  muscular  in  its  distribution. 

Dissection. — The  skin  should  be  torn  from  the  dorsal  and  ce- 
phalic sides  of  the  brachium,  then  the  muscles  carefully  cut  along 
the  course  of  the  nerve.  The  N.  radialis  will  have  been  exposed 
in  the  study  of  the  musculo-cutaneus.  The  N.  irvterosseus  may  be 
followed  by  cutting  and  tearing  the  muscles  very  cautiously  with 
a  tracer. 

§  1028.  N.  ulnaris  (Pig.  104,  105,  106;  Quain,  A,  I,  588;  Gray, 
A,  677). — The  ulnar  nerve  arises  from  the  8th  cervical  and  the  Ist 
thoracic.  It  passes  along  the  brachium  parallel  with  the  brachial 
artery  as  far  as  the  elbow,  and  then  turns  to  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
elbow.    It  passes  along  the  dorso-caudal  border  of  the  antebra- 
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chium  to  a  point  somewhat  distad  of  its  middle.  Here  it  divides 
into  two  divisions — a  dorsal^  which  winds  around  to  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  manus,  a  ventral^  which  extends  along  the  ventral  surface  to 
the  palm.  Near  the  distal  third  of  the  antebrachium  the  ventral 
division  sends  a  considerable  branch  to  the  group  of  tactile  Tiairs 
near  the  hypothenar  eminence  (Fig.  105).  If  the  skin  is  torn  from 
the  antebrachium  at  this  point,  the  roots  of  the  hairs  will  be  seen 
to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  vibrissfie  (Fig.  87,  88).  In  distribution 
the  ulnar  is  partly  cutaneous,  but  chiefly  muscular. 

Dissection. — The  dissection  of  the  ulnar  nerve  is  very  simple, 
and  needs  no  special  directions. 

§  1029.  N.thoracicus  posterior— The  external  respiratory  nerve 
of  BeU  (Fig.  104,  105, 106  ;  Quain,  A,  I,  576  ;  Gray,  A,  671).— The 
long  thoracic  or  external  respiratory  nerve  (so  called  because  the 
phrenic  was  called  internxd  respiratory)  arises  whoUy  from  the  7th 
cervical  near  its  roots.  It  passes  nearly  caudad  to  be  distributed 
to  the  serrains  magn/us  muscle.  It  may  be  seen  readily  as  shown 
in  Pig.  106. 

Dissection. — The  rlumboideus  and  trapezius  muscles  should  be 
divided  and  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  turned  laterad. 
The  nerve  may  then  be  easily  traced  from  its  distribution  to  its 
origin. 

NEBVUS  VAGUS,  s.  PAR  VAGUM,  «.  N.  PNEUMOGASTRICUS,  l(hB  PAIR. 
(Fig.  101, 106,  107 ;  PI.  II,  Pig.  8,  N.  v.  [x]). 

References.— Quain,  A,  I,  557 ;  Gray,  A,  6«0  ;  Hyrtl,  A,  521 :  Gegenbaur  (Lankestcr), 
A,  518;  Chanveau,  A,  772 ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  728;  Gurlt,  A,  787  ;  Owen,  A,  III, 
150 ;  MUoe-Edwards,  A,  II,  840 ;  Leyh,  A,  526  ;  Dalton,  A,  Fig.  482 ;  Stowell,  1. 

%  1080.  I^e  vagus  or  pneumognstrit  nerve  (x)  arfses  apparently  from  the  side  of  the 
medulla,  paflses  Jaterad  and  traverses  the  Fm.  jugulare  in  connection  with  the  glossopha- 
rpngeus  and  aceeseorius.  Just  as  it  emerges  from  the  skull  or  just  within  the  foramen, 
it  has  a  ganglion^  the  ganglion  of  the  root,  and  ahout  1-2  cm.  farther  peripherad  it  pre- 
•enta  a  second  ganglion,  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk.  The  nerre  passes  along  the  neck  in 
compaoy  with  the  carotid  oHtry,  and  from  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  to  a  point  near  the 
1st  rib  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  sgmpathic  nerve  that  the  two  appear  like  one  (Fig. 
107).  The  vagus  enters  the  thorax  mesad  of  the  A.  $tertialU,  extends  caudad  along  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  A.  eubdavUk  mmetra  (§  930),  crosses  the  areus  aorticue,  and  while 
eroanng  it  gives  off  a  long  branch,  the  JV.  Utryngeiie  reeurrene,  which  winds  around  the 
aieh  and  extends  oephalad  along  the  trachea  to  the  larynx  (Fig.  107).  The  vagus  then 
inasee  caudad  along  the  dorsal  ride  of  the  root  of  the  lung.  Slightly  caudad  of  the  root 
of  the  lung  it  divides  into  two  parts ;  one,  extending  along  the  ventral  side  of  the  cBsopha- 
gQS,  soon  unites  with  a  branch  from  the  right  vagus  (Stowell,  1),  and  the  combined  trunk, 
the  wtUnd  gaatne  nerve^  then  passes  along  the  oesophagus,  penetrates  the  diaphragm  and 
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Ib  distribated  to  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  atomacb  ;  the  other  branch  of  the  vagus  winds 
to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  cesophagus,  where  H  is  joined  by  a  small  branch  from  the  right 
vagus.  Tbe  union  of  the  two  forms  the  doraal  gastric  nerve,  which  penetrates  the  dia- 
phragm on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  oesophagus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  tbe 
stomach  and  especially  to  its  greater  curvature  (Fig.  70). 

The  vagus  supplies  branches  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  heart,  lungs,  cuophagus  and  stcm^ 
aeh.  Throughout  its  entire  extent  it  is  closely  related  to  certain  spinal  nerves  and  to  the 
sympatiiicus. 

The  origin,  course  and  distribution  of  the  right  vagus  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
left,  except  that  tbe  recurrent  laryngeal  is  given  off  opposite  the  A.  svhdama  deitra  (Fig. 
108),  and  winds  around  to  its  dorsal  side  to  reach  the  trachea. 

The  account  of  the  vagus  is  introduced  partly  in  order  to  illustrate  the  origin,  oonrae, 
distribution  and  relations  of  a  peculiar  cranial  nerve,  bat  especially  on  account  of  xti 
imponance  from  an  experimental  standpoint. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  VAGUS  NERVE. 

§  1031.  Specimen  and  PrtparcUion.  ^The  specimen  should  be  young  and  lean  (%  1008). 
The  vascular  system  should  be  filled  from  either  the  femoral  or  abdominal  vessels  (^  852, 
868).    The  same  specimen  is  to  be  used  for  the  sympathic  (§  1042X 

§  1032.  Exposure  and  Dissection. — A  block  should  be  placed 
tinder  the  cat's  neck  so  that  the  head  may  be  slightly  doreiducted. 
After  parting  the  hair  (§  364),  make  an  incision  from  the  left  exter- 
nal auditory  meatus  to  a  point  opposite  the  tip  of  the  xiphistemum, 
going  about  2  cm.  to  the  left  of  the  ventrimeson.  The  skin  should 
be  reflected  on  both  sides  of  the  incision  for  2-3  cm.  and  held  aside 
with  pins.  Find  the  position  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  (Fig.  88)  by 
pressing  on  the  ventrimeson. 

Make  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  sterno-Tnasioid  mus- 
cles just  laterad  of  the  trachea,  commencing  near  the  1st  rib  and 
cutting  cephalad  to  the  bulla  (Fig.  67).  It  is  necessary  to  proceed 
with  caution,  however,  in  order  not  to  injure  the  vessels  and  nerves 
on  the  ental  side  of  the  muscle.  Turn  the  cut  edges  of  the  muscle 
aside  and  fasten  them  with  pins.  This  will  exi)Ose  three  structures 
lying  parallel  to  the  trachea :— the  carotid  artery^  which,  being 
injected,  will  be  very  apparent ;  at  the  same  level  as  the  carotid, 
but  laterad  of  it,  the  combined  isagus  and  sympathic  nerves ;  and 
finaUy  between  the  two,  but  somewhat  ventrad,  the  internal  jugur 
lar  vein  (Fig.  101). 

Commence  near  the  middle  of  the  neck  and  follow  the  nerve 
cephalad,  using  the  tracer,  fine  forceps  and  scissors.  Near  the 
bulla  (Fig.  67  and  107,  B),  the  submaodUary  and  lympTwUc  gUnds 
(Fig.  87)  and  the  thyroid  body  (Fig.  101)  must  be.  removed.  At 
the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  the  vagus  may  be  separated  from  the 
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sympathic  (Fig.  107).  Prom  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  N.  laryn- 
geus  superior  (Pig.  107,  N.  I.  sup.)  may  be  traced  eutad  of  the 
carotid  to  the  larynx. 

§  1033.  N.  hypoglossufl  (Pig.  107,  N.  hpgls.).—A  little  cepha- 
lad  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  this  will  be  seen  crossing  the 
ectal  surface  of  the  carotid  and  extending  to  the  tongue. 

§  1034.  N.glossopharjrngeus  (Pig.  107,  iT.  ffph.j  Plate  II,  Pig.  3, 
iT.  ffph.  [ix]).— Divide  the  M.  digastricus  (Pig.  101)  near  its  middle 
and  reflect  the  two  ends.  This  will  expose  the  hvUa^  and  passing 
along  its  caudo-mesal  aspect  will  be  seen  the  small  glossopliaryn- 
geal  nerve.  Prom  its  exit  at  the  Fm.  jugular e  (Pig.  67,  §  662),  it 
passes  entad  of  the  carotid  on  its  way  to  the  tongue. 

§  1035.  N.  accessorius. — The  spinal  accessory  may  also  be  seen 
piercing  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  passing  latero-caudad  from 
the  Pm.  jugulare  to  be  distributed  to  the  ental  surface  of  the  clavo- 
trapezius  muscle  (Pig.  104,  107,  N.  ac). 

§  1036.  The  path  of  the  vagus  through  the  foramen  jugulare  and 
its  relations  with  other  nerves,  also  the  ganglion  of  the  root^Stow- 
ell,  1);  may  be  made  out  by  nipping  away  the  skull  upon  the 
dorso-lateral  side  of  the  foramen. 

After  the  parts  just  described  have  been  determined,  the  nerve 
should  be  followed  caudad.  Near  the  1st  rib  the  sympathic  inclines 
laterad  (Pig.  107).  The  vagus  passes  into  the  thorax  entad  of  the 
V.  braehiO'Cephalica  (Pig.  101, 109). 

§  1037.  Exposure  of  the  Iieft  Vagus  in  the  Thorax. — ^Divide 
the  pectoral  and  other  muscles,  and  costicartilages,  about  1  cm. 
from  the  meson,  and  turn  the  sternum  dextrad,  securing  it  with 
chain  hooks  (§  140)  or  strings.  Then  cut  the  left  ribs  with  the  nip- 
pers about  2  cm.  from  their  heads,  and  either  remove  this  part  of 
the  thoracic  wall  entirely  or  pin  it  down  so  that  the  thoracic  cavity 
shall  be  readily  accessible. 

Cut  the  left  brachio-cephalic  vein  and  turn  it  mesad  as  shown  in 
Pig.  107.  The  sternal  artery  (§  935)  may  be  cut  near  the  sternum 
and  pinned  laterad.  Then  the  vagus  may  be  followed  with  the 
tracer,  fine  forceps  and  fine  scissors.  Note  the  pJirenic  nerte 
(§  1019),  which  crosses  the  vagus  just  cephalad  of  the  sternal  artery. 
The  phrenic  may  be  easily  traced  along  the  thorax  ventrad  of  the 
root  of  the  lung  to  the  diaphragm,  by  pulling  upon  it  near  where  it 
crosses  the  vagus,  and  turning  the  lungs  to  the  left. 
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In  tracing  the  vagns,  be  very  careful  to  preserve  all  the  branches 
either  given  offer  received  by  it.  The  main  nerve  is  so  large  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  injuring  it,  but  its  branches  are  often  very 
small.  It  is  a  great  help  to  pull  the  nerve  in  various  directions  wiUi 
the  fingers  or  forceps ;  then  the  presence  of  branches  or  anasto- 
moses may  be  detected  by  the  tense  lines  extending  from  the  main 
nerve.  There  are  several  of  these  branches  which  leave  or  join  the 
nerve  on  its  way  from  the  Ist  rib  to  the  aorta.  One  or  two  of  these 
come  from  the  thyroid  ganglion^  two  or  three  from  the  vertebral 
ganglion.  When  near  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  ventral  side  of  the 
vagus  is  crossed  by  the  lesser  cardiac  nerve  on  its  way  to  the  car- 
diac plexus  from  the  vertebral  ganglion  (Fig.  107,  N.  crd.). 

§  1038.  N.  laryiigeus  recurrens  s.  inferior  (Pig.  107,  108).— 
Just  before  crossing  the  ventral  side  of  the  aorta,  the  left  vagus  gives 
off  a  large  branch,  which  winds  around  to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  aorta 
and  foUows  the  trachea  cephalad  to  the  larynx.  Its  origin  may  be 
readily  determined ;  but  to  trace  it  on  the  trachea,  the  vessels  should 
be  carefully  removed  in  order  to  expose  the  trachea.  This  should 
be  deferred,  however,  until  the  vagus  is  traced  to  the  stomach,  or 
it  should  be  traced  upon  another  specimen. 

§  1089.  The  vagus  gives  many  branches  to  the  heart  and  lungs 
near  the  point  where  the  nerve  crosses  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Their 
branches  are  usually  rather  small,  but  their  course  may  be  made 
out  by  pulling  on  the  main  nerve. 

In  tracing  the  vagus  caudad  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  long 
should  be  turned  mesad,  so  that  the  nerve  may  be  seen  as  it  passes 
along  the  dorsal  side  of  its  root  (Fig.  107).  In  following  the  nerve 
in  the  remainder  of  its  course,  it  is  especially  desirable  to  draw  it 
tense,  for  in  this  way  is  most  surely  and  easily  determined  the  pro- 
ence  of  branches.  Just  caudad  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  the  nerve 
will  be  found  to  divide,  one  part  passing  along  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  the  other  remaining  on  its  ventral  sur&ce. 

§  1040.  Follow  the  ventral  branch  (N.  gastricns  ventralis,  Rg. 
103,  107).  About  half  way  between  the  root  of  the  lung  and  the 
diaphragm,  there  will  be  seen  a  branch  joining  it  from  the  right 
This  can  be  seen  easily  by  pulling  the  nerve  cephalad  and  to  the 
left.  This  branch  is  the  ventral  division  of  the  right  vagus.  The 
combined  trunks  now  pass  along  the  diaphragm  and  penetrate  it 
with  the  oesophagus.    The  diaphragm  may  be  cut  away,  and  then 
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if  the  neire  trunk  be  pulled,  the  fan-like  expansion  of  the  nerve  on 
the  ventral  side  of  the  stomach  may  be  seen, 

§  1041.  N.  gartrioufl  dorsalis  (Pig.  103,  107).— Now  follow  the 
dorsal  division  of  the  vagus.  It  winds  around  to  the  dorsal  side  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  when  within  about  2  cm.  of  the  diaphragm,  a 
lai*ge  branch  may  be  seen  to  join  it.  This  is  the  dorsal  division  of 
the  right  vagus.  Follow  the  combined  trunk  to  the  diaphragm, 
then  cut  the  diaphragm  so  as  to  expose  the  oesophagus ;  do  this 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  iiyure  the  nerve.  Now  pull  upon  the  dorsal 
gastric  nerve,  and  its  fan-like  expansion  on  the  great  curvature  of 
the  stomach  will  be  seen,  and  also  a  tense  line  passing  dorso-caudad 
to  the  semilunar  ganglion  of  the  solar  plexus  (Fig.  107,  Ramus 
cm.^  Chng.  smZn.).  The  left,semilunar  ganglion  is  at  the  left  of  the 
A.  mesenterica  superior.  It  is  a  pinkish  white  body  not  diflScult 
to  distinguish. 

Preparation  of  Fig.  107. — ^Tho  arterios  and  yeins  were  liyoctecl  from  the  abdominid 
aorta  and  postcava  (§§  868.  865) ;  the  skin  was  then  removed  as  shown  in  the  figure,  an^ 
the  ribs  cut  witbiu  2-8  cm.  of  tlieir  heads ;  the  costicartikiges  were  cut  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  sternum,  and  then  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  walls  were  removed. 
The  arm  was  ampatated  near  the  middle  of  the  bracliium ;  the  stenut-  and  clavo^mastoid 
muscles  were  also  removed.  The  sternum  and  heart  were  turned  to  the  right,  together  with 
the  braehio-cephalic  vein.  The  left  lung  was  cut  off  at  its  root  and  removed.  The  vessels 
and  nerves  were  then  isolated  as  directed  above  (§  1008). 

Explanation  of  Fig.  107. — ^In  the  description  of  this  figure,  under  the  general  heads, 
which  are  arranged  alphabetically,  the  siiecial  parts  are  named  commencing  at  the  caudal 
extremity. 

A.  c,  A.  coeliaca  (§  960).  A.  m.  s.,  A.  mesenterica  superior  (g  967).  A.  oes.»  A. 
cesophagea— One  of  the  oesophageal  arteries.  Aorta  (§  965).  A.  V.  cost.,  A;  V.  cos- 
tales — ^The  intercostal  arteries  and  veins  (Fig.  108).  A.  brcph.,  A.  brachio-cephalica 
(Fig.  101,  102,  108).  A.  s.,  A.  subd&via  (§  938).  A.  azUlaris  (Fig.  105,  §  988).  A. 
stemalis  (§  985).  A.  carotidea — The  left  carotid  artery ;  the  name  is  written  on  the 
trachea  just  mesad  of  the  artery  (Fig.  101,  §  927).  A.  thyr.,  Axis  thyroideus  (§  937). 
A  1.,  A.  ling^alis — The  lingual  artery,  a  branch  of  the  carotid.  A.  fac,  A.  facialis — 
The  facial  artery,  a  branch  of  the  carotid  (Fig.  87).  Adm.,  Corpus  adrenale — The  adre- 
nal or  suprarenal  body  (§  760).  Cardia— Heart  (§  822).  Costs  (18)— Ribs.  Costs  ster- 
nales  (9).  Dphrg.,  Diaphragma,  (Fig.  90,  g  815).  D.  Stenon.,  Ductus  Stenonia- 
nns — Duct  of  the  parotid  gland  (Fig.  87,  §  780).  Gng.  smnl.,  Ganglion  semilunare — 
The  semilunar  ganglion,  the  largest  ganglion  of  the  solar  plexus  (g  1044).  Gng.  vert., 
Ganglion  vertebrale — The  caudal  cervical  ganglion  of  the  tywpathic  (§  1042).  Gng. 
thyr.,  Ganglion  thyroideum  —  The  thyroid  or  middle  cervical  sympathic  ganglion 
(S  1048).  Gng.  err.  sym.,  Ganglion  cenricale  superius  sympathici — The  superior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathic  (§  1048).  Gng.  inf.  (vagus),  Ganglion  inferius  vagi 
—The  inferior  ganglion  of  the  vagus,  called  also  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk.  Gl.  (Glan- 
Alia)  parous— The  parotid  gland  (Fig.  87,  §§  778,  779).  Humerus  (Fig.  46,  §  407).  M. 
serratna  mg.  (magnus),  (Fig.  78,  §  604).    M.  teres  (Fig.  76,  §  680).    M.  latis.,  M.  latls- 
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Fig.  107.— The  V Airs  and  Stmpathic  Nerves;  x.6.    A.  Diagram  of  the  Sacbal 
Part  of  the  Stmpathic  Nbbye  ;  x  about  8. 
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simus  (Fi£^.  67,  §  085).  M.  msstr.,  M.  massetericus.  N.  splnch.  minor,  N.  splaach- 
nicns  minor  (Fig.  103,  §  1(X44).  N.  splnch.  major,  N.  splanchnicus  major,  (Fig.  103, 
jj  1044) — Both  splanchnic  nerves  are  seen  to  join  the  semilunar  ganglion  {gng.  mUn). 
N.  s^tr.  vnt.,  N.  gastricus  Tentralls — The  ventral  gastric  nerve ;  it  is  formed  partly  bj 
the  right  and  partly  by  the  left  vagus,  as  is  also  the  following  (see  Fig.  108,  §  1040).' 
N.  s^tr.  dor.,  N.  gastricns  dorsalis — The  dorsal  gastric  nerve  (g  1011) ;  a  large  branch 
{ramtu  em.)  is  seen  to  unite  this  with  the  semilunar  ganglion  {gng,  $mln.),  N.  phm.,  N. 
phrenicus  (Fig.  105,  N.  phm.),  N.  sym.,  N.  sympathicus — The  sympathic  nerve  in 
the  thorax  (§  1048).  N.  1.  r.,  N.  laryngeus  recnrrens— The  recurrent  laryngeal  of  the 
left  side  winding  around  the  aorta  (see  Fig.  108  and  g  1088).  N.  crd.,  N.  cardiacns — ^Tlie 
lesser  cardiac  nerve  from  the  sympathic  (Fig.  100).  NN.  thr.  (2  and  4),  NN.  thoracici 
(5  et  6) — The  5th  and  6th  thoracic  nerves ;  each  receives  a  branch  from  the  sympathic 
(Fig.  109,  §  1042).  N.  crv.  (6th),  N.  cenricalis  (6th).  N.  crv.  (5th),  N.  cenricalis  (5th) 
— The  phrenic  nerve  is  seen  to  arise  from  this  and  the  preceding  (see  also  Fig,  105,  §  1019). 
N.  vagus  (x),  (Fig.  108,  §§  562,  1080)— The  vagus  and  sympathic  appear  as  a  single  trunk 
in  the  neck,  but  are  easily  separated,  especially  at  their  ganglia  by  the  bulla  {B,)  and  near 
the  1st  rib.  N.  sym.,  N.  sympathicus  g,  N.  sympatheticus— The  great  sympathic  or 
sympathetic  nerve  with  its  ganglia  on  the  left  side  (Fig.  108,  §  10^).  N.  1.  sup.,  N. 
laryngeus  superior  (§  1038).  N.  hpgls.,  N.  hypoglossus  (Fig.  104,  §g  562,  1088,  Plate 
n.  Chapter  X).  N.  ac.,  N.  accessorius  (spinalis  xi),  (fig.  104,  PUte  II,  Cliaptor  X, 
^  562. 1085).  N.  gph.,  N.  glossopharyngeus,  ix  (Plate  II.  §§  562. 1084,  Chapter  X).  N. 
anr.  mg.,  N.  auricularis  magnus  (Fig.  87).  CEs.,  CEsophagus  (Fig.  109,  §  801).  Par., 
PostcaTa  (Fig.  101,  §  955).  Ramus  cm.,  N.  ramus  communicans— The  nerve  putting 
into  communication  the  gastric  branch  of  the  vagus  and  the  semilunar  ganglion.  Rx. 
plm..  Radix  pulmonalis— The  root  of  the  left  lung.  Stomachus  (Fig.  79,  §  785).  Trch., 
Trachea  (Fig.  88,  §  799).  V.  m.,  V.  renalis  (Fig.  101,  §  959).  V.  m.  s.,  V.  mesenterica 
superior  (§  949) — Tlie  branch  entering  the  F.  m.  9.  as  it  crosses  the  A,  m. ».  is  the  F.  mescn- 
Uriea  inferior  (§  950).  V.  adrn.-lumb.,  V.  adreno-lumbalis  (Fig.  108,  g  058).  V.  az., 
V.  azygos  (Fig.  91,  107,  §  920).  V.  plm.,  V.  pulmonalis— One  of  the  pulmonary  veins 
just  before  entering  the  leffc  auricle  (Fig.  91).  V.  brcph.  sin.,  V.  brachio-cephalica  sin- 
istra (g  922). 

Fig.  107,  A. — The  sympathic  of  the  two  sides  In  the  sacral  and  part  of  the  coccygeal 
regions,  showing  the  fusion  or  close  connection  of  the  ganglia  and  their  connection  with 
the  myelencephalic  nerves  ;  x  about  8. 

Preparation  of  Fig.  107,  A. — The  ventral  half  of  the  pelvic  girdle  (g  455)  was  cut 
away  with  nippers,  and  then  all  the  pelvic  viscera  were  removed.  The  sympathic  nerves 
were  found  resting  on  the  lumbar  vertebrae  by  divaricating  the  psoas  muscles.  The  nerves 
were  carefully  traced  to  the  sacral  and  coccygeal  region,  and  their  anastomoses  with  the 
spinal  nerves  and  the  fusion  of  the  ganglia  were  exposed  by  removing  muscle,  connective 
tissue  and  the  middle  sacral  artery  with  fine  forceps,  scissors  and  tracer,  using  also  the 
tripod  magnifier  whenever  the  branches  became  so  small  as  to  be  in  danger  of  injury  from 
not  being  distinctly  seen. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  X07,  A. — Anst.— Anastomosis  of  the  two  ganglia.  Gng.  (gan- 
g^iion)  impar — A  single  ganglion  formed  by  the  fusion  of  those  of  the  two  sides  ;  in  the 
one  just  cephalad  the  ganglia  are  not  completely  fused,  but  connected  by  anastomosing 
fibers.  Gng.  (ganglion)  impar  (ist) — The  1st  fused  ganglion  of  the  sympathic ;  it  is 
opposite  the  2d  sacral  vertebra  (g  458).  N.  myen.,  N.  myelencephalicus — Four  myelen- 
eephalic  or  cerebro  spinal  nerves  with  their  anastomosing  branches  from  the  sympathic. 
N.  sym.,  N.  sympathicus — The  nerves  of  the  two  sides  approaching  each  other  on  the 
Mitrum. 
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PrepiU'ation  of  Fig,  zo8. — The  vagus  and  sympathic,  together  wHh  the  arteries,  were 
isolated  as  directed  above  (§  1^03).  The  left  cavdiM:  nerves  from  the  thyroid  and  vertebral 
ganglia  frequently  pass  ventrad  of  the  vagus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  107,  and  those  of  the  right 
side  often  pass  to  the  heart  along  the  ventral  side  of  the  blood  vessels  instead  of  as  here 
shown ;  see  Quain,  A,  I,  68S. 

The  fi^re  is  meant  to  illustrate  the  origin  and  course  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerro 
on  the  two  sides— (A)  representing  the  right  side,  with  the  recurrent  winding  around  the 
A,  subdavia  dextra,  and  (B)  the  left  side,  with  the  recurrent  nerve  winding  around  the 
wrch  of  the  aorta. 


Fia.  108.— The  Rbcurbknt  Laryngeal  Nsryes,  Ventral  View,  (Stowell,  I); 

X  about  1. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  zo8. — ^The  abbreviations  are  the  same  in  the  two  figures. 

Aorta,  az.  (§  928).  A.  brcph.,  A.  brachio-cephalica,  a«.  (§  943).  A.  8ubcL»  A.  snb« 
clavia  (§  933).  A.  carotid.,  A.  carotidea.  A.  stem.,  A.  stemalis  a  mammaria 
interna.  G.  vert..  Ganglion  vertebrale  (§  1043).  G.  thyr.,  Ganglion  thyroidemn 
(§  1048)    N.  vagus  (§  1030).    N.  I.  r ,  N.  laryngeus  rccurrens  (§  1088). 


If ERMJS  SYMPATHICUS  s,  SYMPATHETICUS.    (Fig.  90, 101, 
103,  105,  107,  108,  109). 


f6;  Hyrtl,  A.  573;  Gegenbaur,  A,  522; 
Gurlt,  A,  767,  774  ;  Owen,  A.  III.  181; 


Hefervnces.— Quain,  A,  I,  626  ;  Gray,  A.  61 
riifluveflq,  A,  828  ;  aiauveau  (Fleminj?),  A,  781 ; 
-  >{il£ii-^FM wards.  A.  II,  331 ;  Leyh,  A.  550. 

^  1043,  The  sympathic  nervous  system  as  a  whole  comprises  a  central  system  coo- 
vIhiIi)^  at  n  doable  chain  of  ^nglia  extending  olon?  the  ventral  side  of  the  spinal  ooiama* 
The  two  chains  also  extend  into  the  head  and  into  the  tail.    The  ganglia  are  connected  by 
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uiterreniDg  nerves  and  ^ve  rise  to  nerrous  branches  wliich  are  dis'tribated  to  the  viscera 
and  blood  veesels.  Besides  thQ  chain  of  ganglia,  the  sympathic  nerves  maj  have  ganglia 
developed  upon  them  at  almost  any  point  in  their  course.  The  various  parts  of  the  fiym.- 
patbic  are  intimatelj  associated  with  each  other  and  also  with  the  oerebro-spinal  nervous 
system.  So  dose  is  this  counection  that  some  authors  consider  the  sympathic  as  belong- 
ing to  the  peripheral  part  of  the  ceiebro-spinal  system  (Quain,  A,  I,  519). 

There  are  nominally  as  many  pairs  of  sympathic  ganglia  as  vertebrae,  except  in  the 
oarvical  region  and  rarely  also  in  otber  regions.  From  each  ganglion  passes  a  branch  to 
the  corresponding  spinal  nerve  (Fig.  107, 109). 

§  1043.  Specimen,  Preparation  and  I>issection.  —  The  same 
specimen  may  be  employed  as  for  the  vagus,  and  it  should  be  pre- 
pared in  precisely  the  same  manner  (§  1030).  The  exposure  is  also 
the  same,  and  the  method  of  dissecting  the  nerves  (§  1031). 

Nearly  dorsad  of  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  vagus  is  the  sim- 
ilar, fusiform,  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathic.  It 
may  be  carefully  isolated ;  then,  by  carefully  tearing  the  sheath  of 
the  combined  vagus  and  sympathic,  the  two  may  be  separated  in 
the  neck.  About  1  cm.  from  the  1st  rib  the  sympathic  inclines  lat- 
erad,  and  very  near  it  there  appears  in  most  subjects  a  small  gan- 
glion, the  thyroid  or  middle  cervical  ganglion  (Fig.  107,  Ong. 
tht/r.j  Fig.  108).  PuU  the  nerve,  and  it  will  be  found  to  divide 
into  two  parts,  one  of  wliich  passes  dorsad  and  the  other  ventrad  of 
the  A.  subclama  (Fig.  109).  Cut  the  axillary  artery  and  turn  it 
mesad.  The  two  nerves  may  then  be  followed  to  their  termination 
in  the  ganglion  vertebrale  or  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  just 
caadad  of  the  1st  rib  (Fig.  107,  Gng.  vert,  108, 109).  Pull  upon  the 
nerve  and  make  out  the  branches  passing  from  this  ganglion.  They 
are  shown  in  Fig.  107,  108  and  109.  After  these  branches  are 
traced,  tear  away  the  pleura  and  follow  the  sympathic  chain  along 
the  thorax.  Note  that  there  is  a  ganglion  for  each  vertebra,  and 
that  each  ganglion  communicates  with  the  corresponding  spinal 
nerve  (Fig.  107). 

§  1044.  NN.  fplanchnici. — The  sympathic  ganglion  about  oppo- 
site the  last  rib  is  somewhat  larger  than  those  preceding  it,  and  there 
is  given  off  a  branch,  the  iT.  splanchnicus  major,  which  passes 
caadad  and  slightly  ventrad  and  penetrates  the  diaphragm.  The 
diaphragm  should  be  cut,  the  abdomen  well  opened  and  the  viscera 
turned  to  the  right ;  then  by  pulling  upon  this  nerve  it  will  be  seen 
to  move  the  semilunar  ganglion,  showing  that  it  joins  that  body.* 
Now  follow  the  sympathic  from  the  origin  of  the  great  splanchnic. 
It  becomes  more  nearly  mesal  in  position,  and  when  near  the  dia^ 
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phragm  gives  off  another  branch,  the  N,  splanchnieus  minor.  This 
also  penetrates  the  diaphragm  and  joins  the  semilnnar  ganglion 
(Pig.  90,  107). 

§  1045.  Ganglion  semilunare  (Fig.  90,  107).— The  semilunar 
ganglion  belongs  to  the  so  called  solar  plexus  of  nerves,  a  network 
of  nerves  formed  partly  from  the  vagus  (§  1041),  but  mostly  fix)ni 
the  sympathic.  The  ganglion  is  a  slightly  pinkish  body  situated 
laterad  of  the  origin  of  the  superior  meserUeric  and  cceliac  arteries^ 
as  shown  in  Fig.  107,  and  very  near  the  adrenal  body.  It  is  quite 
tough,  and  when  grasped  and  pulled  the  nerves  may  be  seen  spread- 
ing out  in  all  directions  like  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

§  1046.  The  abdominal  sympathic. — ^In  order  to  follow  the 
symi)athic  in  the  abdomen,  the  blood  vessels  should  be  removed. 
The  nervous  cords  of  the  two  sides  closely  approach  each  other,  so 
that  both  may  be  traced  at  once. 

The  caudal  part  of  the  symi)athic  is  partly  shown  in  Fig.  107,  A, 
and  directions  for  tracing  it  are  given  under  the  prejmration  of  this 
figure. 

Preparation  of  Fig;.  Z09. — The  arteries  were  injected  with  red  and  the  veins  with  hlue 
plaster  (§§  362,  863).  The  sternum  was  removed,  and  the  thyroid  and  vertebral  ganglia 
of  the  sympathic  and  their  branches  isolated  as  directed  above  (§  1008).  The  thyroid  gan- 
glion of  the  right  side  was  displaced  somewhat  dextrad,  the  vertebral  ganglion  of  the  left 
side  drawn  dorsad,  and  the  muscles  removed  from  the  vertebra  and  the  pleura  and  con- 
nective tissue  from  the  other  parts.  The  oesophagus  was  slightly  distended  with  cotton 
and  the  two  roots  of  the  myelonal  nerves  slightly  separated  and  held  apart  with  cotton. 
The  preparation  was  hardened  and  preserved  in  alcohol  (§  286). 

Explanation  of  Fig.  109. ~A.  sbclv.  sin.,  A.  subclavia  sinistra.  A.  sbctv.  dext., 
A.  subclavia  dextra— The  right  subclavian  is  sliown  in  two  places  as  if  it  were  double ; 
the  artery  is  not  double,  but  is  shown  in  its  natural  position  and  also  displaced  in  order  to 
more  clearly  indicate  the  ring  of  the  sympathic  {ama  ».  annulus  VieuMnenii)  surrounding 
it;  see  Fig.  108  and  Foster,  A,  Fig.  37.  A.  c,  A.  carotidea  (§  900).  A.  stemalis— On  the 
left  the  name  is  written  on  the  artery.  A.  thyr.,  A.  vertebralis — By  an  inadvertence  the 
wrong  abbreviation  was  used.  The  artery  is  shown  on  the  right  dorsad  of  the  origin  of 
the  A,  sternaUs, 

Alba— The  white  substance  of  the  myelon.  It  is  dotted  to  indicate  the  cut  ends  of 
nerve  fibers  (§  1048). 

Cn,  centralis — The  central  canal  of  the  myelon ;  S3e  Chapter  X,  Fig.  112,  A. 

Centrum— The  centrum  or  body  of  the  2d  thoracic  vertebra  (§  462). 

Cinerea— The  gray  or  ganglionic  substance  of  the  myelon  (§  1047).  It  is  left  white  in 
the  figure,  and  appears  something  like  a  letter  JJin  the  interior  of  the  myelon  (§  998X 

F.  dms.,  Fissura  dorsimesalis— The  dorsimesal  (posterior)  fissure  of  the  mydon. 

F.  vms.,  Fissura  ventrimesalis — The  ventrimesal  fissure  of  the  myelon.  It  is  directly 
opposite  the  dorsal  fissure,  and  the  two  divide  the  myelon  nearly  in  half  (§  998). 
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Gngf.  thyr.,  Gang^lion  thyroideum— The  thyroid  or  middle  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
^ympathic  (Fig.  107, 108,  §  1043). 

Gng.  yrt.,  Ganglion  Tertebrale — The  vertebral  or  inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  tho 
synipathic  (Fig.  107, 108,  §  1043). 

Myelon — The  mydon  or  ipinal  cord  is  the  part  of  the  central  nervous  system  situated 
within  the  nenral  canal  (Fig.  104,  §  479). 

MM.  Ig.  colli — The  longus  colli  muscles. 

N.  thr.  (zst) — The  first  thoracic  or  dorsal  nerve.  The  abbreviation  is  written  on  the 
ventral  primary  division.    Centrad  of  the  abbreviation,  the  dorsal  primary  division  is  seen 


J^tna  neu^ 


Fig.  109.— Transection  op  the  Thorax,  showing  the  Origin  of  a  Pair  op  Spinal 
Nerves  and  the  Relations  op  the  Sympathig  and  Cerebrospinal  Systems  ; 
Cephalic  View  ;  x  1.5. 


to  join  the  ventral,  and  the  trunk  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  nerve 
roots  from  the  myelon  (§  1007). 

N.  thr.  (2d),  N.  thoracicus  (2d) — The  second  thoracic  nerve,  showing  the  ramus  com- 
munieaM  connecting  it  with  the  vertebral  ganglion. 

N.  sym.  (cd.)  i,  N.  sympathicus  (caudalis) — The  sympathic  nerve  extending  caudad 
of  the  vertebral  ganglion  in  the  thorax  (Fig.  107,  g  1042). 

Ramus  communicans  2 — The  communicating  branch  between  the  vertebral  ganglion 
of  the  sympathic  and  the  2d  thoracic  myelonal  nerve. 
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Ramus  comnmnicans  3 — ^Tbe  branch  or  lamoB  ooniiectiag  the  Teiiehral  gangtion  of 
the  sympathic  with  the  let  thoracic  myelonal  Derve. 

Rm«  cnr.  4  (7),  Ramus  commonkana  cerricalis  (7th)— The  branch  oomiecting  the 
7th  cervical  nerve  with  the  vertebral  ganglion. 

N.  crd.  5,  Nenrua  cardiacua  minor— The  lesBor  cardiac  nerve  from  the  vertebnl 
ganglion.  The  heart  receives  several  filaments  from  the  vertebral  and  thyroid  ganglia, 
bat  only  this  large  one  is  shown. 

N.  sjm.  (q»h.)  6,  N.  sjmpathicus  (cephalicns)— The  sympathic  nerve  exteoding 
cephalad  of  the  thpraid  ganglion  along  the  nedL.  It  is  somewhat  displaced  to  the  riglit ; 
see  Fig.  107. 

N.  sym.,  N.  sympathicus— The  cut  end  of  the  sympathic  nerves  of  the  two  ridw, 
showing  their  relations  to  other  parts.  That  of  the  left  side  (N.  9ipn.)  is  on  the  left  of  tbe 
corresponding  carotid  artery,  while  the  one  on  the  right  {If,  «.)  is  dorsad  of  the  right 
carotid  and  very  dose  to  the  Mgus, 

N.  v.,  N.  vagus — The  cut  ends  of  the  vagus  or  pneumogastric  nerves,  showing  their 
relations. 

N.  phm.,  N.  phrenicus — The  cut  ends  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  showing  their  relations 
to  the  other  structures. 

CEs.,  (Esophagus  (Fig.  103,  107,  §  798)—The  oesophagus  is  seen  to  be  somewhat  to 
the  left  of  the  meson  and  dorso-sinistrad  of  the  trachea.  It.  is  represented  as  somewhat 
contracted,  hence  the  wavy  outline  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Rx.  et  Gng.  dorsalis,  Radix  et  Ganglion  dorsalis — The  dorsal  (posterior)  root  of 
the  Ist  pair  of  myelonal  nerves  with  its  ganglion.  (The  adjective  dorsaits  belongs  only  to 
radix,  hence  the  feminine  form.) 

Rx.  vnt.,  Radix  ventralis—The  ventral  (anterior)  root  of  the  1st  pair  of  myelonal 
nerves  (§  1007). 

Spina  neu.  thr.  (2),  Spina  neuralis  thoracica  (2>— The  2d  neural  thoracic  spina 

Trachea — The  trachea  is  represented  as  slightly  contracted  so  that  the  cartilagioous 
lings  overlap  somewhat. 

W.  brcnh.,  VV.  brachio-cephalicae — The  cut  ends  of  the  two  brachio-cephalic  veins 
(Fig.  101,  §922). 

§  1047.  Obvious  Structure  of  Nervous  Tissue.— Nervous  tissue  is  obviously  of  two 
kinds  :— (A)  Alba  {white  matter).  This  is  found  in  the  central  nervous  system,  where  it 
has  a  dense,  lusterless  white  appearance,  but  principally  in  the  Ti^teg  (§  995),  where  it  is 
white  and  glistening ;  the  nerve  also  has  a  wavy  or  crimped  appearance  when  relaxed. 
The  nerves  themselves  have  something  of  the  same  obvious  structure  as  striated  muj^le 
(§  704\  that  is,  a  more  or  less  cylindrical  fasciculus,  surrounded  by  a  sheath  {epineunvm\ 
and  this  mass  in  turn  being  composed  of  smaller  bundles  {funiculi)  each  funiculus  havuig 
its  special  sheath  ( perineurium,  neurilemma). 

(B)  Chray  matter.  The  gray  nervous  matter  is  soft,  so  that  it  is  easily  crushed  in  the 
hand  ;  in  color  it  is  of  a  delicate  gray  or  reddish  brown,  and  is  collected  in  masses  (^  Wt\ 
the  largest  being  in  the  brain  and  myelon  (§  997). 

§  1048.  Microscopic  Structure  of  Nervous  Matter.— (A)  White  maUer  (alba).  Each 
funiculus,  like  the  fasciculus  of  a  striated  muscle,  is  composed  of  a  variable  number  of  cyl- 
indrical fibers  which  are  of  two  kinds:— (1)  Medullated,  composed  of  three  parts,  vii.,a 
primitive  sheath  somewhat  comparable  to  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscle  fiber  (§  1051;  U 
has  a  wavy  outline  and  presents  nuclei :  Mydine  or  iohite  sulmtanee  of  Schwann,  this  is  a 
white  fatty  substance  just  within  the  primitive  sheath  ;  it  is  interrupted  at  regular  intervals 
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(1-2  mm.))  forming  tbe  nodes  of  Ranvier :  AxU  hand,  band  axis,  axis  cylinder;  this  forms 
the  central  part  of  the  nerve  fiber;  It  is  continuous,  subcylindrical,  grayiph,  rather  tena- 
cioas,  finely  fibrillated  and  with  straight  outline.  The  axis  cylindf^r  ib  the  e^t^i  utiul  part 
of  the  nerve,  and  is  the  only  part  found  at  its  origin  and  termination.  M<^iullated  nprves 
neither  give  nor  receive  anastomoses  except  very  near  their  terailnatiou.  Itk  crots  sec- 
tion, a  bundle  of  nerve  fibers  appears  like  a  bunch  of  lead  pencils,  the  band  ti^o  corre-  ' 
sponding  to  the  lead.  (2)  Non-medullated  fibers.  These  are  oT  n  pale  gray  appeamiico,  , 
cminff  to  the  absence  of  the  myeline.  They  possess  a  nucleated  sUeuth  mid  an  axis  <-y Un- 
der like  the  medullated  fibers,  but  differ  from  them  in  the  absence  of  the  meduLlury  B]it:ath 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  anastomose  frequently  throughout  thc^ir  ctUire  eour&i^  -  Ilan. 
vier,  A.  776. 

(B)  Gray  matter.  Gray  matter  is  composed  of  an  interlacing  network  i>f  nerre  Jib^vA, 
peculiar  connective  tissue  (neuroglia)  and  nerve  cells,  the  latter  being  the  clinnxcteriittjc 
feature.  The  nerve  cells  of  the  brain  and  myelon  apparently  po^Hfij^t^  iiu  p]^>]ii<r  sbc^nlh, 
and  present  two  forms,  viz. ,  (1)  cells  containing  a  nucleus  and  ntieliMilu^,  surrounded  by 
the  gray  or  reddish  brown  protoplasm  which  gives  off  one  or  more  i^roeessses,  giviug  rise 
to  the  so  called  multipolar  cells,  one  or  more  of  the  poles  being  continued  a^  tbf^  b&nd  axin 
of  a  nerve  fiber;  (2)  cells  much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  composed  njipurt-ntly  of  only 
a  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  The  nerve  cells  of  the  ganglia  possess  a  prriper  Bheath,  wliich 
is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  primitive  sheath  of  a  nerve  fiber.  '[Vpieully,  these  cells 
are  pyriform  and  possess  a  pole  at  each  end  which  is  continued  iciw  a  nerve  fiber. 
Strieker,  A,  116;  Quain,  A,  II,  125. 


CHAPTER    X. 

ENCEPHALON— THE    BRAIN. 

QKNCBAL  OOHStDERATlOKS — NAMBS  OF  THK  FBIKCIPAL  PARTS  OF  THE  AMPHIBIAK  BRAI5 
— DIAGRAMS  OF  AK  IDRAL  SDCFLB  BRAIN— KXAMINATION  OF  THB  BRAINS  OF  THE 
FROO  AHD  MBNOBRANCHU8— RBlf OVAL  OF  THB  CAT'S  BRAIN — ^MACROSCOPIC  TOCABO- 
UIRT— DE8CRIFTION  OF  FIOURBS  AND  PLATES— DI88BCTION  OF  THB  BRAIN— 
STHONTMS  AND  REFERENCES — FI88CRB8  AND  GTRI. 

§  1049.  General  Considerations. — Definition.— Exclnding  Am- 
phioancSj  whose  brain  is  i)eculiar  and  apparently  incomplete,  the 
vertebrate  encephalon  may  be  defined  as  the  enlarged^  differenti' 
ated  and  incompletely  segmented  cephalic  portion  of  the  TnyeUn- 
cephdUm  (cerebro-spinal  axis),  contain^  within  the  cranium. 

The  Junction  of  the  brain  proper  with  the  myelon  proper  (§  1006,  Fig.  104)  is  foiroed 
by  the  part  commonly  called  meduWt  (oblongata),  but  metencephalon  by  Qaain  (A,  II,  755), 
and  in  the  present  work.  By  its  obvious  characters  and  real  structure  the  medulla  is 
only  a  modified  continuation  of  the  myelon  (Strieker,  A,  75^^764,  Spitzka,  1,  46),  and 
Wyman  describes  it  (34,  7)  as  a  division  thereof;  most  writers,  bowever,  regard  it  as  a 
part  of  the  brain,  and  this  Ib  practical  Uy  the  more  convenient  way. 

§  1050.  Importance  and  DifficuUy  of  th?  Study  of  the  Brain.^An  acquaintance  with 
the  obvious  features,  the  intimate  structure  and  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  desired  by 
not  only  the  physician  and  the  practical  veteriuarian,  but  also  by  the  systematic  soolpgist, 
the  comparative  anatomist,  the  physiolojrist  and  the  psychologist. 

The  nature  and  extont  of  the  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  are  most 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  advanced  the  farthest  in  its  pursuit ;  some  idea  of 
them  may  be  gained  from  any  recent  compendium  by  an  original  investigator  in  either 
of  the  branches  of  inquiry  above  indicated  (Quain,  A,  II ;  Strieker,  A  ;  Ferrier,  A). 

Deferring  for  the  present  any  considerations  of  the  histology  and  functions  of  the 
mammalian  brain,  its  mere  topography  is  far  from  easy  to  understood. 

§  1061.  Methods  of  Stttdying  the  Brain.— The  brain  is  com- 
monly figured  and  described  as  a  fibrous  and  cellular  mass  pene- 
trated here  and  there  by  inconsiderable  cavities.  Little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  membranes  which  line  these  cavities  and  invest  the 
entire  organ.     Stress  is  laid  upon  its  complex  structure  and  remark- 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  there  have 
appeared  reasons  for  modifying  the  account  of  the  brain  in  the 
following  respects :  (a)  The  stinicture  of  a  few  parts ;  (b)  the  mode 
of  preparing  the  brain;  (c)  the  names  of  certain  parts;  {d)  the 
general  constitution  of  the  brain  ;  {e)  the  general  system  of  nomen- 
clature. 

(A)  The  structure  of  a  few  parts.— (1.)  The  eonarivm  of  AmpMbia.— The  small, 
Tascolar  body  which  lies  between  the  csadal  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  (§  1095)  has 
been  described  usually  as  the  eofujuium  (pineal  body).  Wyman  was  in  doubt  respecting 
the  homology  (34^  11),  and  the  recent  observations  of  Osbom  (1,  2,  268-270)  show  that 
this  body  is  truly  a  plexus  (mpraplex) ;  that  immediately  caudad  of  it  is  a  hitherto  unde- 
Bcribed  commissure  {mpraeoinmismre  or  eomnUssura  habenarum) ;  and  between  this  and 
the  postcommissore  is  an  insignificant  and  conmionly  overlooked  renmant  of  the  stalk 
of  the  conarium,  that  body  itself  remaining  ectad  of  the  cranium.  In  the  present  work, 
therefore,  on  pp.  420  and  422,  the  name  eanarium  should  be  replaced  by  wpraplex, 

(2.)  P9endoc4ae.— In  the  present  work  (§§  1297, 1815,  1162)  it  is  stated  that  the  two 
halves  of  the  septum  are  in  contact,  and  that  the  so-called  *'  fifth  ventricle  "  of  the  human 
brain  is  wanting  in  the  cat.  This  statement  was  based  upon  the  examination  of  alcoholic 
specimens,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  is  some  variation  in  tbis  respect.  From  a  more 
recent  examination  of  a  fresh,  adolt  brain,  and  from  the  transection  of  a  foetal  head, 
the  senior  author  has  described  and  figured  the  pseudoooele  {SO^  459,  Fig.  49.) 

(8.)  Thalamus. — In  extension  and  partial  qualification  of  the  statements  on  p.  490  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  thalamus  as  part  of  the  fioor  of  the  procoele,  see  Wilder,  30^  460. 

(B)  Modes  of  Preparation. — (1.)  Entoe<BUan  aUnjeetum, — The  injection  of  the  cat's 
coelisB  with  alcohol  was  recommended  in  the  first  edition  (§  1124).  It  has  since  proved  very 
useful  with  the  Amphibian  and  human  brain,  as  described  by  the  senior  author  {50 ^  288- 
284).  With  the  frog  or  Neeturus  (Mencbranchus),  the  quantity  of  alcohol  required  is  so 
small  that  the  injection  may  be  made  with  a  small  syringe  or  even  with  a  dropping-tube 
(§  1445).  The  tip  of  the  tube  may  be  applied— not  introduced— at  the  lura  (infundibular 
foramen)  or  at  an  orifice  made  in  either  hemisphere  or  in  the  metacoele,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  brain  which  is  to  be  particularly  studied.  The  brain  (preferably  supported 
upon  part  of  the  head)  should  be  placed  in  water  for  a  few  moments  before  the  injection 
is  made ;  afterward  in  96  per  cent,  alcohol.  Entocoelian  alinjection  of  mammalian 
brains  is  most  readily  accomplished  through  the  lura,  and  by  using  either  a  rubber 
bullKsyringe,  and  repeating  the  operation,  or  a  *'  constant  pressure  apparatus "  so  as  to 
secure  the  amUnuov  alinjeetUm  described  in  the  paper  above  named  (5f>,  284).  The 
alcohol  should  simply  flow  into  the  ccelis  without  exerting  any  more  pressure  than  may 
keep  the  parietes  at  their  normal  distance  from  each  other. 

(2.)  Arterial  aUnjecHan  should  be  preceded  by  washing  out  the  blood  of  the  organ  with 
weak  (25-40  per  cent.)  alcohol  injected  from  the  basilar  or  a  vertebral  artery.  Then  the 
canulft  is  to  be  secured  in  that  artery  and  all  the  other  cut  arteries  tied.  The  alcohol  should 
be  strong  (90-96  per  cent.)  and  the  reservoir  placed  at  least  1  meter  above  the  brain  in  order 
to  obtain  the  needed  pressure.  In  warm  weather  the  tube  conveying  the  alcohol 
should  pass  through  an  ice  box.    The  same  process  of  continuous  alinjection  may  be 
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applied  to  entire  human  heads  or  entire  animals,  (Wilder,  Ct)^  which  should  be  kept  at  t 
low  temperature— as  in  an  ioe-chest—daring  the  operation. 

(8.)  Sta/reh  injection  (bj  the  proceaa  described  on  the  leaf  interpolated  between  pp.  140 
and  141)  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  injection  with  plaster,  suggested  on  p.  486.  For  permanent 
preparations  of  starch-injected  brains,  the  cut  ends  of  all  the  larger  vessels  most  be  tied 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  starch. 

(4)  Injeeiion  of  MW^%  Fluid. — This  llqaid  (potassiam  dicliromate  62  grams,  sodiom 
sulphate  25  grams,  water  2S00  cc.),  stains  the  dnerea  darker  than  alba,  and  is  therefore 
better  for  preserving  the  brain  for  sections  in  whidi  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  alba 
and  cinerea.  The  brain  maj  be  hardened  bj  simple  immersion,  by  arterial  or  oceliaa 
injection  and  immersion,  or  by  a  combination  of  these  methods.  After  10  to  40  days  the 
brain  is  placed  in  50  per  cent,  and  then  in  75  per  cent,  alcohol,  each  for  three  days.  It  is 
finally  preserved  in  alcohol  of  80  to  95  per  cent. 

(C)  The  names  of  certain  parts. — Hippoeamp  (§  1248). — ^In  view  of  the  consldeTm- 
tions  presented  by  Spitska  {20)^  especially  as  to  the  probability  that  the  occurrence 
of  hypocampe  in  Vioq  d'Asyr  was  due  to  the  ease  with  which  the  syllable  kipp,  hastily 
written,  may  be  mistaken  by  a  printer  for  h^^  the  senior  author  has  withdrawn  {SSf  356) 
the  term  hypoeampa.  In  the  present  work,  therefore,  in  place  of  kypoeampa,  and  hppa- 
campcB,  hippoeampus  and  hippocampi  or  hippocampalis  are  to  be  employed.  The  Englisb 
paronyms  hippoeamp  and  hippoeampal  are  to  be  preferred. 

Fhmieolumn. — This  mononymic  equivalent  for  eolumna  fornids  (§  1207),  is  CTiployed 
by  the  senior  author  {50,  514,  Fig.  54 ;  63,  827,  Fig.  8). 

Fomicommimwre. — ^This  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  {63,  827.  Fig.  8)  as  a 
mononymic  designation  of  the  meeal  band  of  the  fornix.  In  the  cat  it  differs  little  from 
the  lateral  portions,  but  in  man  its  caudal  portion  is  so  thin  as  to  be  sometimes  overiooked 
entirely.  It  was  named  by  Reichert,  {A,  Fig.  84, 85,  *'  IF*  **)  commietura  eorporU  fomicii, 
or  eommi$9ur  des  Oetedtben  (pp.  70, 158, 159).  The  name  eommismra  fornids  in  the  present 
work  (§  1210)  should  be  commi$»ura  eolumnarum  fornids  (Reichert,  70,  161,  Fig.  85. 
u  j^t» .  Wilder,  03,  875,  note). 

LunL — ^The  descriptive  dionym,  Fiframen  infUndibuU  (§  1287),  applied  herein  to  the 
orifice  at  the  base  of  the  brain  after  removal  of  the  inf undibulum,  is  to  be  replaced  by  the 
mononym  lura,  proposed  by  the  senior  author  (03,  284). 

Metepencephal,  meUpieaie,  oblongata,  pofAMongata  and  preMongata, — See  (D). 

PcUa, — This  name  is  proposed  for  the  lam^la  near  the  tip  of  the  medicoma*  con- 
stituting the  transition  between  the  ordinary  nervous  parietes  of  the  cavity  and  the 
membranes  which  close  the  rima  (§  1812).  It  is  described  and  figured  by  the  senior  author 
{50,  876,  Fig.  48). 

Preoptic  lobe  (Lat  praopHeus). — In  the  first  edition  the  cephalic  pair  of  mesencephalic 
lobes  were  called  optic  and  the  caudal  pair  poetoptic.  It  seems  better,  as  suggested  by 
the  senior  author  {SO,  177,  Fig.  12)  to  designate  the  cephalic  pair  by  the  specific  name 
preoptic,  and  retain  optie  for  the  entire  group  of  mesencephalic  elevatioiis,  preoptic,  post- 
optic,  and,  in  some  reptiles,  interopHc. 

Pra$oeaie  (Lai,  protfocatta).— This  term,  obviously  correlated  with  proeeneephal  and 
first  employed  by  T.  J.  Parker,  (A ;  2),  designates  the  entire  prosencephalic  cavity, 
irrespective  of  its  subdivision  with  most  vertebrates  into  aula,  portas,  procceles  (lateral 
ventricles)  and  rhinocoeles  (olfactory  ventricles).  In  like  manner,  meeoecde  designates  the 
entire  mesencephalic  cavity,  whether  it  is  comparatively  simple,  as  in  mammals,  or 
composed  of  a  mesal  iter,  connected  by  pylas  with  lateral  optocoeles  (optic  ventricles),  as  in 
Birds  and  anourous  Amphibia. 

SupraoomnUtmire.—TliiB  name  is  preferred  to  eommiemra  habenarum  {%  1811).  The  part 
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luis  been  observed  fai  the  lamprey  i^d  in  Amphibia  (Osborn,  2,  268),  and  the  name  has 
be^  adopted  by  the  writer  last  named  {2,  268,  4). 

(D)  The  general  constitution  of  the  brain.— In  the  first  edition  (pp.  404,  409,  410, 
418),  in  accordance  with  the  commonly  accepted  yiew  based  upon  the  more  obvious  condi- 
tion of  the  parts  in  the  adults  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  the  entire  brain  was  regarded 
as  comprising  two  principal  regions,  a  caudal,  uupaired  and  a  cephalic,  paired.  After 
careful  reconsideration  of  the  matter,  especially  upon  the  embrjological  and  other 
grounds  presented  by  tlie  senior  author  {50^  145-146),  we  are  led  to  regard  the  brain  as 
consistinAf  essentially  of  a  single  series  of  segments  and  cacities,  although  some  of  them 
may  present  lateral  protrusions,  so  that  the  original,  simple  cavity  becomes  triple,  with 
one  mesal,  and  two  lateral  portions. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  suggestion  that  the  embryonic  optic  vesicles  may  represent 
the  lateral  divisions  of  the  diencephal,  and  that  the  **  lateral  recesses  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle **  may  have  a  like  relation  to  the  metacoele  or  the  epiccele,  the  mesoccele  of  birds 
and  frogs  presents  a  distinctly  triple  constitution  (Wildw,  63,  828,  Fig.  4-6),  with  a  mesal 
iter  and  lateral  optocoeles  connected  therewith  by  pylas,  comparable  with  the  division  of 
the  profiocoelian  cavity  into  the  mesal  aula  and  the  lateral  procoeles  connected  therewith 
by  the  portas.    This  serial  homology  is  indicated  in  the  following  table : 


ENCEPHALOMERE. 
ENTIRE  CAVITY. 
MESAL  CAVITY. 
ORIFICES. 
LATERAL  CAVITIES. 


Prosencephal. 

MesencephaL 

Prosocoele. 

Mesocoele. 

Aula. 

Iter. 

Portas. 

Pylas. 

Procoeles. 

Optocoeles. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  above  interpretation  of  each  encephalomere  as  essentially  mesal, 
with  or  without  lateral  portions,  it  follows  that  the  olfactoiy  lobes  are  no  longer  recognized 
by  us  as  constituting  a  second,  paired  segment  under  the  name  rkineneephal,  although 
their  cavities  may  still  be  conveniently  called  rhinocoelea.  Hence  there  are  admitted  only 
Jice,  definitive,  encephalic  segments  instead  of  six,  as  in  the  first  edition. 

The  cerebellum  and  oblongata  are  regarded  by  Spttzka  (16)  B8  constituting  a  single 
encephalomere,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  stated  more  fully  by  Wilder  (58)y  there  are 
reasons  for  thinking  that  several  potential  segments  are  more  or  less  completely  repre- 
sented in  this  region.  Pending  the  more  complete  determination  of  the  number  of  these 
segments,  we  believe  the  ordinary  view  is  the  most  convenient  and  practical  one ;  that 
between  the  myel  and  the  optic  lobes  there  are  two  encephalomeres,  the  nieteneephal,  com- 
prising the  postcblongata,  and  the  epeneepkal^  including  the  cerebellum,  the  pons  and  the 
preoblongata.  But  when  it  is  needless  or  difficult  to  discriminate  between  them,  the 
entire  region,  as  suggested  by  the  senior  author  {63 f  82)  may  be  denominated  metepencephal 
and  its  cavity  metepiccek, 

(E)  If  the  names  of  the  principal,  neural  parts  on  the  foUowing  Table  ore  compared 
witii  their  common  synonyms  it  will  be  seen  that  (7)  most  of  them  are  correlated  with 
other  names  of  parts  in  the  same  segment  of  the  brain  or  having  the  same  structure,  and 
(f)  all  of  them  are  mononyms,  consisting  of  a  single  word  each.  If  they  are  compared 
wUh  the  oonvsponding  terms  in  §  1058,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  place  of  the  I^atin  aspect, 
most  of  them  are,  though  Latin  in  general  form,  English  in  tennination ;  they  are 
paronyms  of  the  Latin  names  ;  mesoecelia,  for  example,  is  mesocesle,  myeion  and  encephalon 
become  myel  and  eneephal,  etc    See  pre&ce  to  this  edition. 
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TABULAR  ARRANGEMENT   OF   THE    NAMES  OP  THE  NEUROBfERES  AND 

THEIR  CAVITIES. 

PROSEHCEPHAL ; 

■eoQo^ary  forelnmlii; 

oerebnua,  olfitetory  Ubei. 

FROSOCOXE; 

proeencephalic  caTity,  includine  nui, 
portBfl,  proc(£le««,  and  rhinocele^ 

DIEVCEPHAL; 
'tween-brain ; 
thaUmi,  eto. 

DIACiELB; 

third  TeDtride,  in  put. 


NEURON; 

brain  and  cord ; 

cerebro-spinal  axis; 

myelencephal. 

NETJROCCELE; 
myelencephalic  cavity ; 
central  canal  and  ven- 
tricles. 


EHCEPHAL; 
brain. 

ENCEPHALOCXELE ; 

brain  cavities ; 

ventricles. 


MESEirCEPHAL; 

mid-brain; 

optic  lobos,  0te. 

HESOCOSLE: 

mesencephalic  cavity,  inchidiii{  its 
pyla»,  and  optocodet. 


HTEL; 
spinal  oord. 

MYELOCCBLE, 
central  canal. 


EPENCEPHAL; 

bind-brain; 
oerebeUnm  and  preobUmgata. 

EPIC<ELE; 
fourth  Tentriele,  in  pan,  and 
cerebellar  ventricle. 


KETEH  CEPHAL ; 

after-brain; 
poBtoblongata,  ete. 

METAC(ELB: 
foforth  ventricle,  in  part. 


LOHGEB  PORTKOT; 
myel  proper. 

SYBINGOCOBLB; 
central  canal  proper. 

IHTUME8CEKTIA  LUMBASD; 
Inmbar  enlargvamt 

BHOMBOC<ELB: 
ibomboid  ainna. 


With  Tinessential  modification,  the  above  table  is  a  reprodncti<» 
of  one  published  by  the  senior  author  ( 63,  356 ; )  compare  Fig.  110, 
and  its  explanation  on  p.  410. 

The  names  of  the  neural  masses  are  in  heavy-faced  type ;  thoee 
of  their  cavities  in  common  type.  Under  each  name  are  giv^ 
one  or  more  of  the  synonyms  commonly  met  with. 
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able  functions.    FtnaDy,  the  human  brain  is  usually  presents,  or 
at  least  employed  as  a  standard  for  comparison. 

Prom  personal  experience  and  from  tlie  uniform  testimony  of 
our  students,  we  have  been  led  to  the  following  conclusions  :— 

(A)  The  arrangements  of  the  solid  fiarts  of  the  brain  are  more 
readily  perceived  and  more  easily  remembered  after  the  relations 
of  the  cavities  are  fully  understood. 

(B)  An  adequate  idea  of  the  circumscription  of  the  cavities  in- 
volves a  distinct  recognition  of  their  lining  and  of  the  investment  of 
the  whole  brain. 

(C)  The  general  plan  of  the  organ  is  most  readily  appreciated  if 
we  disregard  altogether  its  organic  corai)osition  and  its  direct  sub- 
servience to  mental  operations,  and  view  it  primarily  as  we  might 
any  artificial  structure,  like  a  house  or  a  piece  of  furniture  of  homo- 
geneous material. 

(D)  Even  if,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  human  brain  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  inquiry,  the  brain  of  some  Amphibian  should  be 
examined  first. 

§  1053.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  first  three  of  these  propositions  have  not  been  distinctly 
enunciated  heretofore. 

The  advantage  of  studying  first  the  cavities  of  the  brain  seems  to  arise  from  the  fact 
that  wliile  the  walls  are  subject  to  great  modifications  as  to  form,  thickness,  histological 
composition  and  connections,  the  cavities  can  present  differences  of  only  size,  shape  and 
degree  of  circumscription  ;  their  connections  are  invariable,  and  of  course  no  structure  is 
predicable  of  tliem.  Hence  fewer  considerations  are  presented  to  the  mind,  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  beginner. 

g  1053.  To  the  physiologist  the  membranous  envelopes  are  of  interest  only  as  con- 
cerned in  the  vascular  supply  of  the  proper  nervous  tissue,  and  for  most  anatomical 
purposes  they  are  better  removed.  With  them,  however,  are  apt  to  come  away  some 
atrophied  parts  of  the  parietes  together  with  the  lining  of  the  cavities,  so  as  to  leave  the 
latter  open  at  certain  points.  Hence  many  figures  and  descriptions  indicate  or  imply  that 
there  are  free  communications  between  the  cavities  and  the  outside  of  the  brain. 

With  potnbly  a  single  exception  (§  1082),  this  is  not  the  case,  in  adults  at  least,  and 
indeed  the  existence  of  such  communications  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  what  is  known 
'  of  the  mode  of  development  of  the  organ.     Hence  any  clear  and  adequate  conception  of 
the  relations  of  the  cavities  involves  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  presence  of  the  mem- 
branes and  of  their  general  arrangement. 

§  1054.  As  to  the  third  proposition,  the  comparative  anatomist  and  the  systematic 
zoologist  especially  desire  the  identification  of  the  various  regions  of  the  brain,  and  the 
determination  of  suitable  names  and  terms  for  description,  Even  where  the  histology 
and  functions  of  the  organ  are  the  ultimate  objects  of  its  study,  the  student  must  first 
become  fjamiliar  with  the  order  of  succession  of  the  parts,  their  constant  topographical 
relations  and  the  connections  of  their  cavities,  and  with  the  names  of  them  all. 

Now  this  may  be  done  not  only  as  well,  but  in  our  opinion  more  easily,  if  all  other 
26 
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ieatures  are  for  the  time  ignored,  and  the  brain  is  viewed  simply  as  a  »erie»  tfea^Uu  «iA 
p/trietes  ofmrying  thiekneM,  more  or  lest  dUtinctly  diviHbU  into  walls,  floor  and  roof. 

%  1055.  The  foartli  proposition  is  in  accordance  with  the  following  general  aphorism:— 

*•  In  all  departments  of  investigation,  it  is  right  to  commence  with  the  studj  of  that 
which  is  common,  simple  and  regular,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  inquire  respecting  thit 
which  is  [complex],  unusual  and  irregular."— Bucknill  and  Tuke,  A. 

The  specific  idea  is  admirablj  expressed  in  the  following  passage  from  a  paper  in 
which  it  is  practically  carried  out  :— 

"  With  man  and  the  other  mammals,  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  so  far  transcend 
all  the  other  organs  of  the  encephalon,  that  the  parts  which  in  a  morphological  point  of 
view  are  of  equal  value  have  been  frequently  overlooked,  as  forming  either  integral  parta 
or  primary  subdivisions. 

'*  In  frogs  .  .  .  while  no  one  part  takes  an  exceedve  development,  there  is  at  the  same 
time  no  one  of  the  fundamental  ones  either  wholly  deficient  or  so  far  reduced  as  to  deprite 
the  general  plan  of  any  of  its  more  important  features.  The  brain  is  so  far  reduced  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  its  different  parts,  and  so  far  stripped  of  the '  accessory  organs  of  per- 
fection,' as  to  enable  the  student  to  obtain  with  ease  a  clear  conception  of  the  general  plan, 
a  conception  always  so  difficult  to  acquire  when  studying  the  brain  of  mammals  or  of 
man." — Wyman,  34,  6. 

g  1056.  The  advantages  presented  by  the  frog's  brain  may  be  categorically  stated  aa 
follows : — 

(1)  The  various  parts,  while  far  from  equal  in  size,  differ  much  less  than  in  the  higher 
Vertebrates. 

(2)  No  part  is  completely  hidden  by  another. 

(8)  All  lie  in  the  same  plane,  the  organ  not  presenting  the  perplexing  "  cranial  flex- 
ure "  (Quain,  A,  II,  733)  of  most  of  the  higher  Vertebrates. 

(4)  The  cavities  are  relatively  large. 

(5)  The  parietes  vary  little  in  thickness. 

(6)  While  all  the  primary  components  of  the  brain  are  present,  there  are  but  few  spe- 
cial additions  or  modifications  to  distract  attention  from  the  general  plan. 

Tet  the  frog's  brain  is  by  no  means  an  ideally  perfect  type  of  the  vertebrate  Inain,  or 
wholly  adapted  for  study,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(1)  It  is  undesirably  small.  Hence  the  stadent  should  select  for  this  purpose  the  very 
largest  individuals,  if  possible  of  the  bullfrog,  Rana  Catesbiana  {pipiens  of  some  writers). 

(2)  The  tissue  is  very  soft  Hence  great  care  is  needed,  and  the  organ  should  usually 
be  hardened. 

(3)  The  cerebellum  is  disproportionally  small. 

(4)  The  cavity  of  the  opHei  presents  a  projection  of  the  wall  wWch  renders  a  secUon  of 
the  region  somewhat  puzzling. 

(5)  The  passages  {portm  or  foramina  of  Monro)  between  the  mesal  and  tlie  lateral  cavi-  - 
ties  are  undesirably  small. 

(6)  The  cephalic  divisions,  the  Lobi  olfactorii,  which  are  separate  in  all  other  Verte- 
brates, are,  in  the  frog  and  toad  and  other  anourous  Amphibia,  not  only  in  contact  upon 
the  meson,  but  there  united  by  somewhat  firm  connective  tissue,  constituting  a  feature 
which  has  seriously  misled  some  anatomists,  including  even  Wynwin  (34,  8,  9). 

(7)  The  pUxiises  are  nearly  or  wholly  absent. 

In  respect  to  the  last  four  objections,  the  brain  of  Menobranehus  is  preferable  to  that 
of  the  frog.  But  the  animal  is  less  easily  obtained,  the  cerebellum  is  even  smaller,  and  the 
optid  are  so  slightly  difR^rentiated  from  the  parts  candad  and  oephalad  as  to  lender  some- 
what difficult  ^e  recognition  of  their  limits. 
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NevertheleflB,  the  brain  of  Mendbranchtu  is  well  worthy  of  examination  apon  the  fol- 
lowing grounds : — 

(1)  The  slight  differentiation  of  the  regions  is  an  interesting  reminder  of  the  presumed 
cimdition  of  all  brains  at  an  early  stage  of  development. 

(2)  The  size  of  the  cavities  and  communications  and  the  thinness  of  the  parietes  permit 
the  eifects  of  inflation  with  air  to  be  at  once  apparent. 

(3)  The  LM  UfacUnii  are  disconnected,  as  in  all  Vertebrates  excepting  the  Anura. 

(4)  The  aula  is  large  and  well  defined. 

§  1057.  The  method  of  viewing  the  general  constitution  of  the  brain  which  was  sug- 
gested by  Wyman  and  is  herein  adopted  may  be  called  the  eomparatUe  anatomy  way.  There 
is  another,  the  embrydoffieal  way,  which  is  theoretically  more  satisfactory  and  complete, 
but  practically  not  well  adapted  to  beginners.  It  would  be  well,  however,  for  the  some^ 
what  advanced  student  to  obtain  a  odlection  of  fcetal  pigs,  kittens,  etc,  of  different  ages, 
and  carefully  expose  their  brains  so  as  to  observe  the  gradual  increase  of  the  hemispheres 
and  cerebellum,  the  formation  of  the  gyri  and  the  progressive  thickening  of  the  walls  in 
the  ^c^cater  part  of  their  extent 

§  1068.  Partial  Vocabulary.— The  following  List  includes  only 
the  names  of  the  principal  i)arts  of  the  Amphibian  brain.  A  more 
complete  macroscopic  vocabulary  of  the  organ  will  be  given  later  in 
this  chapter. 

Names  of  the  Principal  Parts  of  the  Amphibian  Brain,  with 
their  more  Common  Synonyms. — ^Aula — Ventricle  of  the  "  unpaired 
cerebral  rudiment."  Aulatela— Atrophied  or  membranous  roof  of 
aula.  Auliplexus — Plexus  choroideus  aul^e.  Cerebrum — Hemi- 
sphserse,  larger  portion  of  prosencephalon.  Cerebellum — Dorsal 
portion  of  epencephalon.  Chiaflma— Gommissura  optica,  chiasma 
nervolrum  opticorum.  Conarium — Corpus  pineale,  pineal  gland, 
epiphysis  Cms  cerebri— Floor  of  mesocoelia.  DiaoceMa— Ventric- 
nlns  tertius.  Diencephalon — Deutencephalon,  thalamencephalon. 
Diaplexus — Plexus  choroideus  ventriculi  tertii.  Diatela— rAtro- 
phied  or  membranous  roof  of  third  ventricle.  I«nd3rma — Ependy  ma, 
lining^  of  the  coelisB.  Epicoelia — ^Ventriculus  cerebelli,  cephalic  part 
of  ventriculus  quartus.  Epencephalon — Hind  brain.  Hemisphasra 
— Hemicerebrtim.  Hypophysis — Corpus  pituitarium.  Lobusolfac- 
torius — Lateral  half  of  rhinencephalon.  Mesencephalon — Lobi 
optici  and^x^rura.  Mesoccdlia — Venteiculus  loborum  opticorum, 
aqoffiductus  Sylvii,  iter  a  tertio  ad  ventriculum  quartum.  Meta- 
ccBlia — Caudal  portion  of  ventriculus  quartus.  Metatela— Atro- 
phied or  membranous  roof  of  ventriculus  quartus.  Metencephalon 
— Medulla.  Myelon — Chorda  spinalis.  Opticus — Lobus  opticus. 
Pia — Pia  mater.  Porta— Foramen  Monroi.  Portiplexus — Plexus 
choroideus  foraminis  Monroi.  Postcommissura — Commissura  pos- 
terior.   Praocommissura — Commissura  anterior.     Procoelia — Ven- 
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triculus  lateralis.  Proplexus— Plexus  ventriculi  lateralis*  FroMn- 
cephalon— Cerebrum,  hemisphserfie.  Pseudo-oommissura — Coimec- 
tive  tissue  between  lobi  olfactorii  in  Anura.  Rhiuencephalon — Lobi 
olfactorii.  BMnoooalia— Yentriculus  olfactorius.  Terma — ^Lamina 
terminalis,  lamina  cinerea.  Tuber  cinereum.  Thalamus — Thala- 
mus nervi  optici,  wall  of  diacoelia.    Valvula — Valve  of  Vieussens. 

§  1059.  LiiA  of9ome  of  the  Teehnkal  Names  of  the  Parts  most  frequently  mentitmed, 
uith  the  terms  {in  Uaek  letter)  which  are  Preferred  to  them. — Aqiiseductus  SjtItjj — Meso- 
coelia.  Chorda  spinalis —Myelon.  Commissura  anterior — Praecommissurm.  Commis- 
sura  posterior — Postcomioissura.  Corpus  pinealo— Conarium.  Corpus  pitnitariiim— 
Hypophysis.  Ependyroa — Endyma.  Foramen  Mouroi — Porta.  Iter  a  tertio  ad  ven- 
triculum  quartum — Mesocceiia.  Lamina  terminalis  s.  cinerea — Terma.  Lobns  4iptkBS 
— Opticus.  MeduUa  oblongata —Metencephalon.  Pedunculos  cerebri — Cms  cerebri. 
Plexus  choroideus  ventriculi  tertii — Diaplexus.  Plexus  choroideos  ventriculi  lateralis — 
Proplexus.  Ventriculus  lateralis — Procoelia.  Ventricle  of  the  "  unpaired  cerebral  rudi- 
ment," mesal  part  of  ventriculus  lobi  communis — Aula.  Ventriculus  quartns — Meta- 
coelia.    Ventriculus  tertius — Diacoelia. 

Comparntivo  Brevity  of  the  Terms  here  adopted. — In  the  above  list  there  are  19  new  names 
composed  of  20  words  and  about  150  letters,  llie  corresponding  old  names  compnae  40 
words  and  about  300  letters.  Since  the  i)arts  specified  are  very  frequently  mentioned  in 
treating  of  the  macroscopic  anatomy  of  the  brain,  it  is  evident  that  a  substautial  saving  is 
efRn^ted  by  the  employmont  of  the  shorter  terms. 

§  1060.  The  Encephalic  Segments,— AW  brains  present  mow  or 
less  marked  constrictions  with  intervening  enlai^ements ;  the  caudal 
region  also  is  single  or  mesal,  while  the  cephalic  is  double  or  in  two 
lateral  parts.  Hence  the  brain  may  also  be  defined  as  an  incom- 
pletely segmented  tube  ofnerxmis  tissue^  bi/wrcated  at  one  end. 

In  each  of  these  segments  there  is  one  organ  or  pair  of  oigans 
constituting  its  principal  or  characterisfac  portion,  but  there  are 
always  some  other  parts  of  greater  or  less  importance. 

§  1061.  Names  of  the  Encephalic  Segments. — That  region  <A  the 
brain  which  includes  the  {lohi)  optici^  which  is  easily  recognixed  in 
most  adults  and  is  very  prominent  in  the  embryo,  has  been  almost 
uniformly  designated  by  the  technical  term  mesenceph^alon,  or  by 
its  vernacular  equivalents  mittelhirn  or  midbrain. 

With  regard  to  all  the  other  segments,  however,  there  has  been 
such  diversity  of  usage  that  the  student  is  apt  to  be  confused  in 
comparing  the  statements  of  different  writers.  In  the  following 
Table  are  given  the  principal  synonyms  of  the  names  of  the  ence- 
phalic segments  herein  adopted,  which,  as  may  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  first  and  fifth  columns,  are  almost  identical  with  those 
which  are  given  in  the  Human  Anatomy  of  Qiiain  (A). 
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§  1063.    Unequal  Marphical  Value  of  the  Seffmenta.—So  far  as  appears  ii^  the 
oolamQ  of  the  Table,  the  six  segments  are  equal  primary  divisiona 

In  one  sense  this  is  certainly  not  the  case.  According  to  most  aoooonts  (Beichert^  A, 
II,  11  ;  Mihalkovics,  A,  21;  Spitzka,  6*,  27;  Huxley,  A,  56;  Qoain,  A,  II,  750),  the 
em'^ryonlc  brain  consists  of  three  primary  vesicles ;  of  these  the  middle  is  developed  into 
th€  me^teneephalon^  while  each  of  the  others  is  again  divided  into  secondary  vssideSy  from 
which  the  other  five  regions  are  formed.  Balfour,  however  (A,  U,  845),  admits  only  two 
primary  vesicles. 

Aside  from  the  verbal  distinctions  indicated  in  the  Table,  most  of  the  diilerencesare 
due  to  the  unequal  estimates  placed  by  writers  upon  the  several  segments  from  an  embfyo- 
logical  point  of  view. 

Anatomically,  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  the  arrangement  here  ^opted,  for 
while  the  cerebellum  and  hemispheres  preponderate  in  the  higher  animals,  the  optic  lobes 
are  larger  in  some  ^*  fishes,"  the  olfactory  lobes  are  enormous  in  some  sharks  and  placed 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  prosencephalon,  and  in  a  skate  (Torpedo)  the  largest 
part  of  the  brain  is  the  meduUa. 

For  practical  purposes,  then,  the  six  se^^ents  may  be  regarded  as  coordinate  diTisiona. 

§  106'3.  Admntages  of  Using  the  Segmental  Names,— There  are  three  advantages  in 
the  use  of  terms  designating  the  encephalic  segments : — 

(1)  They  indicate  the  segmental  eonstituiion  of  the  brain. 

(2)  £Iach  designates  a  general  region  which  may  consist  of  several  more  or  less  distinct 
parts.  Mesencepfialon,  for  example,  includes  not  only  the  optic  lobes,  but  the  crura 
cerebri,  etc. 

(3)  They  are  single  words  capable  of  inflection, 

§  1064.  Names  of  the  Camtien.^On  account  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  things  in  man 
and  the  higher  Mammals,  certain  portions  of  the  general  cavity  have  been  recognised  as 
such,  while  others  have  been  called  passages  or  ignored  altogether.  In  modem  times  the 
larger  cavities  have  been  usually  called  ventricles,  from  the  Latin  ventriculut. 

The  incongruity  of  the  anthropotomical  designations  of  the  encephalic  cavities  ^**i^ 
been  pointed  out  by  Owen  (A,  I,  294,  note),  and  the  senior  author  {(P,  125,  14,  589). 

The  canalis  centralis  expands  into  a  cavity  which,  although  the  first  of  the  series,  is 
called  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  more  or  less  distinct  cavities  corresponding  to  the  cere- 
heUum  and  the  optici  are  not  called  ventricles  at  all,  and  the  second  is  known  by  either  of 
the  following  phrases :  aqumduetiis  Sylcii  and  iter  a  tertio  ad  tentrieulum  quartum.  The 
diencephalic  cavity  is  the  third  ventricle.  The  two  "  lateral "  ventricles  are  rarely  men- 
tioned as  the^r«^  and  second^  but  since  the  numbers  must  be  understood  in  order  to  account 
for  the  third  ^n^  fourth,  the  student  desires,  in  vain,  to  know  which  is  the  first  and  which 
the  second.  In  point  of  fact,  if  the  enumeration  is  begun  at  the  cephalic  end  of  the  serieai, 
the  lateral  ventricles  are  the  third  and  fourth,  since,  in  most  air-breathing  Vertebrates, 
there  are  well-developed  ventricles  in  the  Ldbi  o^facUtrii.  Finally,  a  "fifth  ventricle  "  is 
mentioned,  which  is  not  only  at  a  great  distance  from  the  fourth,  but  has  no  normal  con- 
'j  nection  with  the  other  ventricles,  and  is,  in  fact,  no  part  of  the  serie& 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  less  appropriate  and  consistont  appellations  for  a  series 
of  essentially  similar  cavities. 

Ventriculus  is  objectionable  because  of  its  length,  because  its  use  is  apparently  eetab- 
lished  in  connection  with  the  cardiac  cavities,  and  because,  as  a  Latin  word,  it  is  not  readUj 
combined  with  Qrrek  prefixes.  No  one  of  these  objections  is  fatal,  but  combined  Uiey  may 
be  regarded  as  warranting  the  use  of  another  word  if  such  can  be  found. 
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The  Greeks  designated  either  a  cardiac  or  an  encephalic  cavitj  by  the  name  KoiVia,  and 
the  senior  author  has  proposed  (9, 125,  14^  540)  to  snbstitate  it  for  aerUrictdus^  and  to  des- 
ignate the  several  encephalic  cavities  by  terms  formed  by  its  combination  with  the  charac- 
teristic prefixes  of  the  encephalic  segments.  This  gives  us  rhiiwecdia^  proccditi,  diaccBlia^ 
mesoeodia,  ^friecBlia  and  metaecBlia*  These  terms  are  capable  of  inflection,  and  the  longest 
of  them  is  no  longer  than  the  Latin  vejUriciUtts,  which  requires  a  prefix  or  qualifying 
word.  Finally,  when  the  student  has  once  learned  the  order  and  significance  of  the  names 
of  the  encephalic  segments,  he  has  only  to  acquire  a  nngle  term  and  apply  thereto  th€  char- 
acUristie  prefixes  with  which  he  is  already  familiar, 

%  1065.  AtUa  and  Porta. — These  names  were  proposed  by  the  senior  author  (/?»  9, 14, 
540)  up3u  the  following  grounds  : — 

(1)  To  substitute  brief  single  words  for  the  phrases:  **  ventrictUtis  communis"  "  ven- 
triciUus  lubl  communis"  cavity  of  the  "  cerebral  rudiment/'  unpaired  hemisphere  vesicle 
or  "secondary  forebrain,"  mesal  part  of  the  "common  ventricular  cavity,"  foramen 
Monroi,  etc 

(2)  Because  the  phrase  most  commonly  employed, /oraf7>«/i  Monroi,  is  used  to  designate 
at  least  three  different  cavities  or  orifices :  (A)  The  cavity  by  which  either  procoelia  com- 
municates with  the  mesal  series  of  cceliae ;  (B)  the  two  lateral  i  orifices  together  with  the 
intervening  space ;  (C)  the  mesal  (cephalic)  orifice  of  the  diacoeUa.^  Wehave  been  unable 
to  aifcertoin  by  whom  the  phrase  was  first  employed,  and  the  description  by  Monro  secun- 
dus  (A,  12-16),  in  whose  honor  it  was  applied,  is  somewhat  vague  (Wilder,  3), 

(3)  In  order  to  indicate  our  opinion  of  the  desirability  of  recognizing  the  aula  as  mor- 
phologically an  important  element  of  the  coelian  series. 

§  10G3.  Telm  and  Plexuses. — The  atrophied  or  membranoos  roofs  of  certain  coelise  are 
called  tela  vaseulosa  or  tela  choroidea,  superior,  inferior,  etc.,  and  the  vascular  plexuses 
formed  by  them  are  designated  as  plexus  ehoroideu^  wntriculi  tertii,  etc.  If  once  tbe 
general  names  for  the  enceplialic  segments  and  coelise  are  adopted,  we  have  only  to  employ 
the  characteristic  prefixes  and  gain  the  single  and  definite  names  metatelay  diatela,  aula- 
tela,  metaplexus,  diaplexus,  auliplexus,  portiplexus  and  proplexus. 

§  1037.  CommissurcB.-^t  the  bands  of  fibers,  or  aggregations  of  cells  and  fibers,  by 
which  the  parts  of  the  brain—especially  corresponding  parts  upon  the  two  sides— are  con- 
nected, some  are  called  commissures,  while  others  have  received  special  names.  These 
Utter — eallosum,  fornix,  pons  and  chiasma — are  retained,  bat  the  other  three— as  proposed 
by  the  senior  author  (f>,  136,  14,  638) — are  here  simplified  by  prefixing  to  the  word  com- 
missuru  the  syllables  j>r(0,  post  and  medi. 

%  1068.  Tabular  View  of  the  Encephalic  Segments  and  their  parts  in  the  Amphibian 
Brain, — The  accompanying  Table  contains  the  names  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  brains 
of  the  frog  and  Menobranchus  arranpfed  according  to  the  segments  which  they  constitute 
(Pig.  110-112).  Attention  is  called  to  the  recurrence  of  the  prefixes  characterizing  the  seg- 
ments in  the  names  of  the  corresponding  cobIujb,  telce  and  plexuses  (§  1066).  A  somewhat 
similar  table  is  given  by  Mihalkovics  (A,  48),  including  also  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
mammalian  brain  ;  see  also  Quain  (A,  11,  755). 

The  abbreviation  az.  indicates  that  the  part  is  azygous  or  unpaired  ;  the  rest,  are  lateral 
and  paired. 
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Fio.  110-112.— ScHBicATic  Diagrams  of  a  Sixfle  Brair. 
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§  1069.    TABULAR  ARRANGEMENT  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  PARTS  OF    THE 

AMPHIBIAN    BRAIN. 


Segments. 


GsTltles. 


PBriete«. 


Commissaree  and  Plexes. 


Prosencephal . 

'  Diencephal... 

MesencephaL. 
Epencephal.. . 

Metencephal.. 


rProsocoele,  <»., 
I  inclading  aula, 
I  az. ,  porta  and 
tprocoele. 


Diacoele,  az.,. 


fMesocoele,  az,, 
'  including  iter, 
I  az,,  pyla  and 
Loptocoele.... 


Epicoele,  az, , 


Metac(Ble,a0. . 


(Hemicerebnim. 
Olfactory  lobe 
Terma.  az,.  end  and  floor. 
Aulateie,  az.,  roof. 

Thalamus,  side 

Tuber  dnereum,  az,y  floor. 

Hypophysis,  az 

Diatele,  az,  roof 

Conarium,  az. 

Optic*  lobe,  roof  and  side. 
Cms,  floor. 

Cerebellum,  az.,  roof. 
ValTule,  <M.,  roof. 
Preoblong^ata,  az.,  floor  and 
sides. 

(  Postoblongata,  az ,  floor  and 

X     sides 

VMetatele,  az,,  roof. 


Precommissure,  az 
Prosoplex,  az. 


Postcommissure,  az. 
Supracommissure,  az. 
Chiasm,  az, 
Diaplex. 


Metaplez,  az. 


%  1070.  An  Ideal  Simple  Brain. — In  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  this  work  and  the  propositions  given  above  (§  1061), 
the  examination  of  the  actual  brains  of  the  frog  and  cat  may  be 
advantageously  prefaced  by  the  careful  study  of  the  preceding  dia- 
grams (Fig.  110-112),  which  present  to  the  eye  certain  essential  and 
fundamental  fetcts. 

Fig.  110-112.  Schematic  Diagrams  of  an  Ideal  Simple  Brain. — Fig.  110— Longi- 
tadinal  dei^tro-sinistral  section,  showing  the  relations  of  the  cavities,  the  sequence  of  the 
encephalic  segments  and  the  relations  of  the  coelisB. 

Fig.  Ill— Mesal  aspect  of  the  right  half  after  hemisection,  showing  the  contour  and 
constitution  of  the  coelian  floors  and  roofs. 

Pig.  112 — Transection  of  several  segments,  showing  the  coelian  parietes. 

§  1071.  Comments  vpon  the  Diagrams  of  the  Brain, --Aside  from  the  prominence  given 
to  the  aula,  these  diagrams,  so  far  as  they  are  correct,  convey  no  information  or  ideas  not 
already  the  common  property  of  neurologists ;  they  are  intended  merely  as  viswH  aids  to 
the  student  in  the  somewhat  onerous  task  of  learning  the  sequence  of  parts  and  associating 
the  names  thereujith. 

They  do  not  accurately  represent  the  actual  condition  of  things  in  any  known  hrain  at 
any  staple  of  development.  They  correspond  most  closely  with  the  hrains  of  the  frog  and 
Menobranchus,  but  differ  from  the  former  in  the  disjunction  of  the  Lobi  olfactorii,  from 
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the  latter  in  the  greater  differentiation  of  the  segments,  and  from  hoth  in  the  suhgloSnlar 
form  of  the  hemispheres. 

All  that  is  shown »  however,  might  reallj  exist  in  a  brain  without  contravention  of  our 
general  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  organ ;  hence,  even  if  consid- 
erable modification  of  detail  should  be  required,  such  diagrams  would  still  be  useful  as 
an  elementary  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  brain. 

At  the  outset  the  student  will  do  well  to  regard  the  diagrams  as  puielj  geometrical 
figures  or  as  representing  hollow  masses  of  wood  or  iron.  The  shading  is  conventional, 
and  intended  to  be  uniform  excepting  with  the  three  nerves  of  special  sense  in  flg^  IVk 
No  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  difference  between  the  true  nervous  parts  and  those 
(conarium  and  hypophym)  which  may  consist  of  very  different  material,  between  the 
fibrous  and  cellular  portions  of  the  nervous  tissue,  or  between  the  longitudinal  andtemns- 
verse  fibers  of  the  former. 

The  idea  of  diagrams  like  fig.  110,  111  was  derived  from  the  very  clear  and  suggestive 
views  of  the  typical  brain  given  by  Huxley  (A,  Fig.  19, 20) ;  the  only  diagrams  known  to  us 
comparable  with  those  in  Fig.  112  were  published  by  the  senior  author  (22f^h  III),  but 
the  membranes  were  not  included.*  The  transections  of  the  frog's  brun  given  by  Stieda 
(22,  Taf.  XVIII)  are  of  actual  sections  and  likewise  omit  the  membranes. 

§  1072.  Fig.  llO^Horizontal  Section  of  the  entire  Neuron  (cerebro-spinal  axis). 
Copied,  with  slight  modification,  from  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal,  March  21,  1885.  p.  896, 
Fig.  2  (Wilder,  63).    Compare  the  Table  of  Names  on  page  400d. 

Neuroccde  indudee  the  entire  cavity  of  the  nearon  ;  the  caudal,  longer  and  narrower 
portion,  the  cavity  of  the  myd  or  spinal  cord,  is  called  myeloccals,  comprimng  the  tubular 
syrinffoecBle  (central  canal)  and  the  more  or  less  expanded  rhomboeaie  of  the  'Mumbar 
enlargement  •"  the  rhombooc&le  is  not  constant  in  adult  vertebrates  and  may  not  always 
appear  in  embryos,  but  its  existence  in  certain  mammalian  embryos  (dog,  Quain,  0th 
ed.,  U,  Fig.  648),  and  its  persistence  in  Birds  (Owen,  II,  117),  seem  to  warrant  its  lacfaiaon 
in  the  present  scheme. 

The  encephalocidey  or  general  brain  cavity,  is  here  regarded  as  including  five  divisions 
corresponding  with  the  five,  commonly  accepted,  encephalic  segments  or  enoephalomeres ; 
the  difficulties  and  questions  respecting  the  determination  of  the  number  and  limits  of 
the  encephalomeres,  and  their  designation,  have  been  set  forth  by  the  senior  author  (HSf 
63,  327). 

Three  of  the  encephalocceles  are  represented  as  simple,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  both  the  epicoele  and  metaccele  do  not  present  lateral  protrusions,  and  the 
optic  vesiclas  may  bear  that  relation  to  the  diacoele,  as  suggested  by  the  senior  author 
(o6,  146).  The  mesocosle  of  man  and  other  mammals  presents  but  slight  indications  of 
a  triple  constitution,  but  in  Birds  and  Frogs  the  lateral  divisions  are  very  distinct  (Wilder, 
63,  Big.  4-6).  The  prosoccelian  lateral  protrusions  (procceles)  are  shown  in  their  sim- 
plest condition,  and  without  the  gpreater  extension  cephalad  which  masks  their  true  rela- 
tions in  most  vertebrates.  The  cavity  of  the  olfactory  lobe  (rhinoccele  rkc.)  is  made  subor- 
dinate to  the  proccele,  although  this  relation  is  reversed  in  lamprey -eels,  and  may  no4  really 
hold  good  in  other  vertebrates.  The  width  of  the  terms  is  exaggerated  for  the  eake  of 
distinguishing  fully  the  aula  or  mesal  division  of  the  proaooosle,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  representations  of  Balfour  (II,  Fig.  257)  and  KOlliker  (Fig.  811,  812).  Even,  however, 
were  no  width  assigned  to  the  terma,  the  aula  would  merely  be  reduced  from  a  quadrangle 
to  a  triangle,  and  still  have  an  appreciable  extent. 

§  1078.  Fig.  Ill — Mesal  aspect  of  the  right  half  of  an  ideal,  amphibian  brain,  excla* 
sive  of  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  hemisphere  and  the  olfactory  lobe.    Of  course,  only  the 
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flleM^Me^»0  ap|>ear  in  ibis  figtifa,  but  tbe  extent  of  tbe  rigbt  proccelia  is  indicated  at  tbe 
cephalic  end  of  the  right  bemigpbsra. 

Tbe  porta  is  represented  hj  the  dark  spot. 
•    The  order  of  soccessioii  of  the  coeliie  and  of  tbe  segments  is  seen  to  be  the  same  as 
in  Fig.  110. 

As  in  Fig.  110,  the  shorter  transverse  lines  are  intersegmental,  and  the  longer  ones 
(A-H)  perse^niQenta].  In  most  cases  the  latter  correspond  closely  with  those  of  the 
persegmental  lines  in  Fig.  110,  bat  the  line  H  is  placed  feuther  caudad,  there  l)eing,  in 
tbe  ftDg  and  Menobranchns,  no  considerable  difference  between  the  parts  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. 

The  several  coelise  are  named  as  in  Fig.  110,  but  in  place  of  the  names  of  the  ence- 
phalic segments  are  ^en  the  names  of  X\iQ\T  principal  parts  (§  1069). 

Tbe  floor  of  the  mesoeoHa  is  formed  bj  the  parts  caUed  crura  cerebri  in  the  higher 
Vertebrates,  and  its  sides  and  roof  by  the  optici.  Between  the  optici  and  the  cerebellum 
proper,  and  perhaps  belonging  in  part  to  hoth  segments,  is  a  thin  and  incurved  portion  of 
the  roof,  the  Talvula  (Vieussenii). 

Tbe  roof  of  the  diacodia  is  variously  constituted.  Its  caudal  portion  consists  of  ner- 
vous tissue,  which  in  the  frog,  according  to  Wyman  (34,  11),  presents  commissural 
fibers,  tbe  postcommlssura  (Stieda,  22,  17 ;  Ecker,  B,  Abt.  II,  10).  llie  cephalic  pert 
consifiits  mostly  of  the  membranes^  but  presents  the  thickening  commonly  known  as  co7ta- 
rium  or  epiphysis  or  pineai  gland  (Wyman,  34,  11),  which,  however,  may  be  only  an 
indication  of  the  place  of  attachment  of  the  true  conarium  (g  1084).  The  depressed  floor 
presents  a  divertiealum,  the  infundibulum,  leading  to  the  hypophysis  or  pituitary  body. 
Yentrad  of  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  floor  is  a  transverse  band  of  fibers,  the  chiasma  of 
the  optic  nerves. 

Tbe  aula  forms  the  last  or  most  cephalic  of  the  mesal  series  of  cavities.  Most  of  its 
floor  and  part  of  its  c^halic  lioundary  is  formed  by  the  terma,  of  which  the  praecommis- 
anra  (prcs,)  is  really  a  thickening  and  difierentiation. 

In  this  figure,  instead  of  the  unbroken  lateral  walls  of  the  ccelise,  there  are  seen  tbe 
foofs  and  floors  of  the  mecal  series,  irregular  in  contour  and  variously  constituted  in  dif- 
ferent part&  Tlie  proper  nervous  tissue  is  atrophied  in  several  places,  and  the  CGclian 
parieties  consist  chiefly  of  the  two  membranes,  the  enveloping  pia  and  the  lining  en- 
dyma  (§  1080). 

Each  of  these  membranes  is  represented  by  a  narrow  black  line,  while  in  this,  as  in 
Fig.  110,  the  surface  of  the  nervous  tissue  is  represented  by  a  heavy  line. 

Tbe  metatela,  or  roof  of  the  metacoeUa,  consists  chiefly  of  the  two  membranes.  The 
transverse  ridges  upon  its  ventral  aspect  in  the  frog  are  indicated  by  the  undulations  of 
tbe  cntal  line.  The  roofs  of  the  aula  and  of  the  cephalic  part  of  the  diacoelia  are  also  mem- 
branoos  {aulatela  and  diatela).  In  the  frog  and  Menobranchns,  although  not  in  the  higher 
Vertebrates,  the  diacoelian  floor  is  devoid  of  nervous  tissue  along  the  meson,  but  no  special 
name  is  given  thereto. 

§  1974.  Fig.  112.— Tvanseetions  of  an  ideal  simple  brain  at  several  points. 

Tbe  points  of  transection  are  indicated  by  the  lines  connected  with  Fig.  110  and  by 
the  letters  A-^H.  Of  course  the  continuity  of  the  coeliee  cannot  appear  in  these  sections, 
but  tbey  combine  the  distinctive  features  of  the  other  two  in  exhibiting  at  one  view  the 
peculiarities  of  the  sides  and  of  the  roof  and  floor. 

(A)  Transection  of  the  Myelon. — More  accurate  representations  are  given  of  this  in 
Fig.  99, 100, 109,  but  this  indicates  the  existence  of  the  canalis  centralis,  which  expands 
to  form  the  ccelis,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  deeply  fluted  column  of  cinerea,  which 
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is  here  made  black ;  the  shaded  portions  represent  the  lateral,  dorsal  and  ventral  colnmns 
of  alba. 

The  abbreviations  signify  as  follows :—C7/;i.  d,  Columna  dors&lis — "  posterior  white" 
column.  Clm.L,  Colomna  lateralis — ''lateral  white"  column.  (Urn.  v.,  Columna  ven- 
trails— " anterior  white'*  column.  F.  dms.^  Fissura  dorsimesalis — "posterior"  fissure. 
F.  vms.,  Fissura  ventrimesalis — "anterior"  fissure.  On.  d.,  Comu  dorsale  dneres — 
"  posterior  horn  of  gray  matter."  Crn.  c. »  Comu  ventrale  ciuereae — "  anterior  horn  of  gnj 
matter." 

(B)  Metencephalon. — The  ventrimesal  fissure  is  nearly  obliterated,  but  the  sides  of 
the  dorsimesal  are  widely  separated,  and  the  central  canal  opened  into  connection  with 
the  space,  metacoelia,  so  formed.  The  roof  of  the  metacoelia  is  the  metatela,  composed 
of  the  pia  and  endyma,  and  the  mesal  ridge  is  indicated  by  the  undulation  of  the  latter. 

(C)  Epencephalon. — The  floor  and  sides  of  the  epicoelia  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
metacoelia  in  the  firog  and  Menobrancbus,  but  in  Mammals  the  former  is  reinforced  by  the 
ponSf  and  the  latter  presents  three  sets  of  fibers,  the  peduneuK  of  the  esreMlum,  This 
latter  is  here  represented  in  its  essential  character  as  a  bridge  oter  the  epiciJ^ia  (Ecker,  B, 
Abt.  II,  8),  without  the  mesal  furrow  which  indicates  the  junction  of  the  optici  and 
thalami  of  the  two  sides. 

(D)  Mesencephalon. — Aside  from  its  greater  width,  the  chief  difference  between  this 
region  and  the  epencephalon  is  the  existence  of  the  distinct  dorsimesal  furrow,  whence 
the  name  corpus  higeminum.  In  the  higher  Vertebrates,  the  floor  of  the  mesoocelia  is 
more  or  less  difibrentiated  as  the  crura  cereM.  In  Menobranchus  the  mesoccelia  is 
large  and  simple  ;  in  most  Mammals  it  is  narrowed  by  the  approximately  uniform  thick- 
ening of  all  the  walls,  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  passage.  In  the  frog  the  cavity  is 
very  irregular,  and  no  attempt  is  here  mode  to  indicate  .its  form,  excepting  on  the  left  of 
Fig.  110 ;  hence  the  diflerence  from  Fig.  16  and  17  of  Stieda  (22). 

(E)  Diencephalon.— This  transection  is  through  the  caudal  portion  of  the  seinnent. 
The  thalami  constitute  the  sides  of  the  diacoelia,  and  their  roof  presents  the  special  band 
of  fibers  known  as  the  postcommissura  (pes.).  At  the  ventrimeson  the  proper  nervona 
floor  is  absent,  but  the  two  membranes  are  unbroken.  The  slightly  protuberant  floor 
answers  to  the  more  distinct  tuber  einereum  of  the  higher  Vertebrates ;  compare  Stieda 
(22,  Fig.  18).  In  the  right  of  the  diaccplia  is  represented  a  section  of  the  free  part  of 
the  right  diaplexus  of  Menobranchus  (§  1097),  which  does  not  exist  in  the  frog. 

(F)  Diencephalon. — This  is  through  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  segment.  The  two 
lateral  figures  represent  the  caudal  ends  of  the  kemisphctrcB^  which  project  caudad  consid- 
erably beyond  their  points  of  attachment.  In  the  diencephalic  portion  of  the  figure,  the 
sides  are  the  thinner  cephalic  portions  of  the  thalami,  and  the  floor  is  reinforced  by  the 
chiasma ;  the  roof  is  membranous  at  the  sides,  but  thickened  at  the  meson  to  form  the 
conarium  or  its  continuation  (§  1084). 

(G)  Prosencephalon — Aula  and  Portce.— The  two  procoelis  are  seen  to  communicate 
with  a  mesal  cavity,  the  aula,  through  the  two  portae.    The  floor  of  the  aula  is  here 

,  formed  by  the  termaf  but  the  roof  (aulatela)  consists  of  only  the  membranes.  Compare 
Stieda  (22,  Fig.  21),  where,  however,  the  membranes  are  omitted,  and  the  caudal  border 
of  the  prcBCommissura  is  included,  so  as  to  separate  the  dorsal  part  of  the  aula  proper  from 
the  cephaJo-ventral  portion. 

(H)  Prosencephalon — HemispluBrm. — This  figure  may  represent  the  transection  of 
almost  any  portion  of  the  prosencephalon  or  rhinencephalon  cephalad  of  the  terma ;  com- 
pare Stieda  (22,  Fig.  22).  The  hemispheres  are  usually  in  contact,  but  are  united  oi^gaii- 
ically  only  in  Mammals  (by  the  caUosum).    Their  cavities  (procalim)  communicate  with 
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tecb  other  only  tliroiigli  the  porta  and  avia.  In  addition  to  the  line  representing  the  pia 
In  direct  contact  with  the  masses,  the  arachnoideri  (arch,)  is  represented  by  the  line 
bridging  the  interral  between  thenL 

§  1075.  Relations  of  the  Cecils. — These  are  most  clearly  indicated  in  Fig  110,  repre- 
lenting  a  horizontal  section  of  the  typical  brain.  The  coelisB  form  two  series,  caadal  and 
cephalic.  The  former  are  mesal  or  azygous,  the  latter  are  lateral  or  paired.  The  arrange- 
ment may  be  roughly  compared  to  a  two-tined  fork,  the  handle  representing  the  mesal 
series  and  the  prongs  the  two  lateral  extensions. 

A  more  accurate  analogy  is  with  the  apartments  of  a  house.  A  narrow  passage  (the 
eanalis  centralis  of  the  myelon)  opens  into  a  wider  apartment,  or  rather  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments but  slightly  distinguished  from  each  other.  From  the  farther  (cephalic/  end  (aula)  a 
passage  (porta)  upon  either  side  opens  into  a  wing  or  lateral  extension,  each  containing 
two  apartments,  the  second  of  which  is  closed  at  the  farther  end. 

§  1076.  Comparison  of  the  Brain  with  a  House. — Let  us  imagine  that  a  house  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  apartments  in  the  order  represented  in  Fig.  110  is  completely  envel- 
oped by  a  continuous  layer  of  tarred  paper,  and  that  its  rooms  are  lined  throughout 
with  wall  paper,  the  oeiliogs  and  floors  being  covered  with  the  same. 

Now  it  is  conceivable  that  (1)  the  proper  wooden  wall  of  any  apartment  might  be  so 
reduced  in  thickness  at  any  point  as  to  hardly  merit  the  name ;  (2)  it  might  be  omitted 
altogether  along  a  given  line,  leaving  only  the  two  layers  of  paper ;  (3)  a  fold  of  the  ental 
or  lining  paper  might  banc  within  the  apartment ;  (4)  between  the  two  layers  of  the  fold 
might  be  interposed  a  fold  of  the  octal  or  covering  paper ;  (5)  instead  of  a  complete  fold 
of  the  ectal  paper  there  might  be  supported  in  the  fold  of  the  ental  some  looped  strings  or 
Mnges  connected  primarily  with  the  ectal  layer. 

It  is  also  evident  that  (1)  whOe  the  fold  of  ental  paper  is  really  projected  Into  the  apart- 
ment, (2)  the  fold  of  ectal  paper,  or  the  strings  or  fringes  of  that  paper,  are  covered  by  the 
ental  paper,  and  are  therefore  not  really  within  the  apartment ;  (8)  any  force  applied  from 
within  or  without  will  be  likely  to  rupture  the  wall  along  the  line  of  interruption  of  the 
proper  wooden  wall,  corresponding  with  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  ental  paper  therefrom 
to  form  the  fold. 

§  1077.  Arachnoidea. — After  the  removal  of  the  cranium  and  the  dura  which  lines  it, 
the  brain  of  the  frog,  cat,  man,  and  presumably  of  all  Vertebrates,  is  found  to  be  covered 
by  two  membranes.  Of  these,  the  ectal  is  the  more  delicate,  and  is  known  as  the  arach- 
noid. It  was  formerly  described  as  presenting  two  layers,  a  visceral  next  to  the  brain  and 
ti  parietal  lining  the  dura ;  according  to  Quain  (A,  II,  578),  there  is  insufficient  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  latter,  and  it  is  not  represented  herein. 

The  arachnoid  passes  from  lobe  to  lobe  and  from  fold  to  fold  across  intervening  spaces 
or  fiaeures,  or  dips  but  slightly  therein. 

§  1078.  Pto.— This  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  brain,  follows  closely  the  contour  of 
the  lobes  and  folds,  is  pigmented  in  the  frog  and  some  other  animals,  and  supports  Uood 
vessels  which  send  branches  into  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  pla  is  represented  in  all  parts  of  Fig.  Ill  and  112 ;  the  arachnoid  only  in  Fig. 
112,  H. 

§  1079.  Bndyma.—As  intimated  by  Todd  (A,  634),  Duval  (2,  164),  Wyman  (34,  16), 
Balfour  (A.  II,  864),  and  Quain  (A,  IT,  510),  and  oon6rmed  by  our  observations,  all  parts 
of  the  true  cavities  of  the  vertebrate  brain  are  lined  by  a  smooth  epithelium  called  epen- 
dyma  or  endyma,  the  shorter  name  being  preferable.  This  is  akin  to  a  serous  mem- 
brane, and  secretes  a  watery  liquid  which  may  (as  in  hydrocephalus)  be  produced  in  large 
amount. 
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%  1030.  7U<F.— The  pia  bean  to  the  brain  which  it  covers  the  relation  which  the 
tarred  paper  does  to  the  boose,  while  the  paper  covering  tlie  interior  walls  is  lepree^ited 
in  the  brain  bj  the  endyma. 

Where  the  proper  nervous  substance  of  the  coelian  parietes  is  atrophied  so  that  the  pia 
and  the  endjma  are  nearly  or  quite  in  contact,  the  resultant  is  called  a  tda. 

With  the  cat,  and  probably  with  other  animals,  the  telie  sometimes  seem  to  be  not 
altogether  devoid  of  nervous  structure ;  indeed,  it  would  seem  quite  possible  that  between 
a  true  membranous  tela  and  a  thin  nervous  lamina  like  the  cephalic  part  of  the  taltfula 
there  may  be  at  least  one  intermediate  condition. 

When  the  pia  is  removed,  the  telae,  being  connected  therewith,  are  apt  to  be  torn  off ; 
but  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  entities  is  no  more  proof  of  Hu  presence  of  a  natural  ori- 
fice than  is  the  fonianeUe  of  a  child,  after  the  removal  of  the  scalp  and  the  dura,  eridence 
that  the  cranial  cavity  is  naturally  in  free  communication  with  the  outside  of  the  head. 

%  1081.  Plexuses. — Notwithstanding  the  more  or  less  elaborate  e.ccounts  in  works  Ufon 
Descriptive  Anatomy,  and  some  recent  efforts  to  elucidate  their  mode  of  development, 
the  precise  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  plexuses  is  far  from  well  ascertained.  Indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  a  plexus  may  be  formed  in  two  or  more  ways  in  different  species  or  iu 
different  parts  of  the  same  brain.  ^ 

As  we  understand  the  matter,  a  coelian  plexus  is  formed  In  one  of  two  ways  : — 

(A)  Certain  vessels  of  the  pia  are  protruded  entad  of  the  proper  nervous  parietes  so  as 
apparently  to  enter  the  ccelise. 

(B)  Certain  parts  of  the  pia  containing  vessels  are  carried  as  folds  entad  of  the  parietes 
so  as  apparently  to  enter  the  cceli«  (Fig.  121). 

In  either  case  the  endyma  along  the  line  of  interruption  of  the  proper  nervous  wall  is 
reflected  upon  the  intruded  pia  or  vessels  and  covers  them  completely ;  hence,  while  the 
thinness  of  the  epithelium  permits  osmosis  to  occur  practically  as  if  the  vessels  were  free,* 
yet  from  a  morphological  point  of  view  they  are  not  free,  but  are  excluded  from  the  cavity 
just  as  the  kidney  or  the  intestine  is  excluded  from  the  abdomen  by  the  visceral  layer  of 
peritoneum  (Fig.  78) ;  in  fact,  the  cases  are  strictly  comparable. 

§  1088.  The  alleged  "  Foramen  of  Magendie"—'hi2Lgend\e  described  (AX  under  ihe 
name  ''orifice  des  cavit^s  encephaliques,"  an  opening  which  he  believed  to  exist  in  the 
metatela  near  the  caudal  end  of  the  metacoelia.  I^uschka  figured  it  (A,  Taf.  in.  Fig.  IX 
but  no  other  representation  is  kno>vn  to  us,  although  its  existence  is  generally  admitted 
(as  in  Quain,  A,  II,  513  ;  Mihalkovics.  A,  59). 

Todd,  however  (A,  641),  believes  such  an  orifice  to  be  artificially  produced  ;  the  senior 
author  ( 14,  543,  555)  could  not  find  it  in  the  cat,  and  its  natoral  presence  is  emphaticaUy 
danied  by  Duval  (i,  83).    See,  however,  Westbrook  (1). 

§  1083.  Complete  Circumscripiion  of  tlie  Camtles. — First  ia  1876 
(Wilder,  4 ;  9, 136),  and  frequently  since,  we  have  made  upon  tlie 
cat's  brain  experiments  (by  inflation  with  air  and  by  the  injection 
of  alcohol,  water  and  plaster),  which  failed  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  any  natural  communication  (as  by  the  rima  or  "  fissure  of  Bi- 
chaf  or  "great  transverse  fissure")  between  the  coeli»  and  the 
exterior. 

Upon  a  point  of  general  arrangement  like  this  there  is  every 
presumption  in  favor  of  uniformity  throughout  the  vertebrate  series ; 
hence  we  may  fairly  regard  the  ccdicB  (excepting  at  an  early  stage 
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of  development)  as  completely  circumscribed^  usually  by  nervous 
tissue^  always  by  merabranes. 

This  idea  is  more  or  less  distinctly  enunciated,  upon  various  grounds  and  respecting 
various  animals,  by  the  following  writers:  Foster  and  Langlej  (A,  224);  Balfour  (A,  364); 
Todd  (A.  6(4);  Mihalkovics  (A,  115);  Duval  (2,  88);  Quain  (A,  II.  546);  Hadlich  (/); 
LOwe  (A) :  Mivart  (B,  266) ;  and  probably  others. 

%  1084.  The  Conarial  Thibe, — The  above  statement  respecting  the  complete  circumscrip- 
tion of  the  ooelie  excluded  the  earlier  embryonic  stages  on  account  of  the  views  of  GOtte 
(A).  According  to  this  observer,  as  briefly  stated  by  Balfour  (A,  856),  the  conarium  is  the 
remnant  of  the  canal  by  which,  as  is  commonly  believed  for  Vertebrates  in  general,  the  cavity 
of  the  embryo  myelen<^phalon  communicates  with  the  cctal  surffice  of  the  head.  Accord- 
ing to  Stieda,  as  stated  by  Balfour  (A,  357),  n  part  of  the  conarial  tract  persists  upon  the 
ouisidi  of  the  cranium  with  some  Amphibia,  and  the  corresponding  orifice  of  the  cranium 
is  identified  as  the  parietal  foramen  of  some  fossil  Reptiles  by  Owen  (/).  The  entire 
•*  oonario-hypophysial  tract,"  as  it  is  termed  by  Owen,  has  great  morphological  interest, 
but  for  our  present  purposes  it  seems  best  to  omit  any  detailed  account  of  the  various 
views,  and  to  refer  only  to  the  generally  accepted  opinion  as  to  the  primitive  origin  of  the 
kifpophym  from  the  alimentary  canal.  (Owen,  1 ;  Bnlfour»  A,  II,  8-58  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  735 ; 
Foster  and  Balfour,  A,  91 ;  Parker  and  Bettany,  A,  10;  Mihalkovics,  A,  83). 

STUDY  OF  THE  AMPHIBIAN  BRAIN. 

§  1085.  Obtaining  the  Animals. — Directions  for  procuring  frogs 
and  Menobranchi  and  caring  for  them  will  be  given  in  the  Appen- 
dix. Large  examples  are  to  be  preferred  for  the  study  of  the  brain, 
and  they  should  be  obtained  alive  or  freshly  killed. 

§  1086.  Killing. — Place  the  animal  in  a  jar  or  covered  vessel  of 
water,  and  pour  off  any  water  in  excess  of  what  is  needed  to  simply 
submerge  it. 

Pour  in  a  little  chloroform^  not  more  than  5  cc. ;  it  will  sink  to 
the  bottom  as  oily  looking  drops.  The  movements  of  the  animal 
will  usually  diffuse  it  more  or  less,  and  the  vedsel  may  be  shaken  if 
necessary.    Death  will  ensue  in  10-30  minutes. 

If  ether  is  used,  it  will  float  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  the  ves- 
sel must  be  shaken,  a  longer  time  is  required,  and  the  animal  is 
more  likely  to  revive  unless  the  subsequent  operations  are  done 
without  delay. 

If  no  ansBsthetic  is  at  hand,  decapitation  may  be  performed  with 
the  bone  scissors  by  cutting  caudad  from  each  angle  of  the  mouth 
to  the  caudal  margin  of  the  brachium  in  the  frog  and  the  caudal 
gill  in  Menobrauchus,  and  then  cutting  transversely  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  cranium  and  maxilla,  with  the  first  two  or  three  vertebrae, 
from  the  mandible  and  the  rest  of  the  body.     This  shxmld  be  first 
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practiced  upon  dead  animals j  and  should  he  done  very  rapidly 
and  hy  only  three  strokes  of  the  scissors. 

If  onlj  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  brain  is  wanted  for  some  special  purpose,  the  animal 
maj  be  pithed  as  directed  in  the  Appendix  ;  the  brain  should  be  exposed  at  once  ee  as  to 
prevent  the  clotting  of  blood  about  it. 

If  a  to<id  is  used,  it  should  be  put  into  a  small  jar  or  under  an  '*  opeu-top  "  bell  jar,  and 
a  sponge  saturated  with  chloroform  suspended  by  a  string  near  the  top.  In  bandling  the 
toad,  it  is  well  to  protect  the  fingers  with  gloves  or  a  cloth,  and  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  get  the  acrid  dermal  secretion  into  the  eyes. 

g  1087.  Injection. — For  the  special  study  of  the  teUe  and  pUxuies,  the  vessels  should 
be  injected.  This  is  roost  conveniently  done  with  cold  flowing  blue  material  from  the 
bulbus  arteriosus ;  see  Appendix. 

§  1088.  Exposure  of  the  Frog's  'BrzixL— Instruments  and  Ma- 
terials,— Small  tray  with  waste  paper ;  bit  of  cloth  ;  arthrotome ; 
coarse  forceps ;  pointed  nippers ;  hone  scissors,  not  too  dull ;  wide 
mouthed  vial  containing  at  least  26  cc.  of  62-67  per  cent,  alcohol ; 
(to  10  cc.  of  water  add  16  or  20  cc.  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol ;  aee 
§  273) ;  refer  to  some  figure  of  the  brain  (§  1093). 

Fix  the  head  by  introducing  the  tip  of  the  left  index  into  the 
mouth  and  applying  the  i)ollex  upon  the  snout.  With  the  scissors 
or  arthrotome,  divide  the  skin  between  the  cephalic  angles  of  the 
eyes. 

With  the  forceps,  grasp  the  caudal  cut  edge  of  skin,  and  with 
the  scissors,  cut  the  skin  along  a  line  extending  approximately  cau- 
dad  and  just  mesad  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  {mernbrana  tympani)  on 
each  side  as  far  as  a  point  opposite  the  caudal  border  of  the  bra- 
chium.  Connect  the  caudal  ends  of  the  two  incisions  so  as  to  remove 
the  flap. 

Grasp  the  left  dorsal  eyelid,  and  with  the  scissors  cut  mesad  of 
the  eyeball,  gradually  everting  it  and  cutting  the  muscles  until  the 
round,  white  N.  opticus  is  divided.  Then  cut  more  boldly  and 
remove  the  entire  ball. 

From  the  orbit  push  a  scissors  blade  through  the  mucosa  into 
the  mouth,  and  cut  cephalad  through  the  snout  Then  cut  caudad 
in  the  same  way,  along  the  same  line  or  a  little  farther  laterad,  as 
far  as  the  skin  was  removed.  Finally^  cut  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  so  as  to  remove  the  bony  projection  containing  the  left  tym- 
panum or  middle  ear. 

With  the  nippers,  tear  up  the  muscles  dorsad  and  laterad  of  the 
caudal  part  of  the  cranium  and  the  first  two  or  three  vertebrae. 

Cautiously  nip  off  the  projecting  border  of  the  cranium  at  ibe 
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orbit  nntil  the  left  Lobus  olfdclorhis  or  the  hemisphere  is  exposed. 
Continxie  to  remove  that  side  of  the  cranium  and  the  roof  in  very- 
small  pieces  and  with  great  care.  The  widest  part  of  the  brain  {Tne- 
seacephalon^  optici)  lies  opposite  where  the  tympanum  was  removed, 
and  is  liable  to  injury  unless  the  adjoining  cartilaginous  capsule  of 
the  internal  ear  is  removed  very  cautiously. 

Caudad  of  the  mesencephalon  the  brain  is  narrower  and  merges 
into  the  myelon^  which  must  be  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the 
neural  arches ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  away  part  of  a  thin  car- 
tilaginous plate  upon  the  shoulder,  the  swprascapvla  (§  383). 

Pass  a  scissors  blade  through  the  pharynx  to  the  dextral  angle 
of  the  mouth  and  cut  obliquely,  so  as  to  separate  the  cranium  and 
two  or  three  vertebrae  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

§  1089.  Exposure  of  the  Brain  of  Menobranchus. — Instruments 
and  noiaterials  (§  1088).  With  the  arthrotome,  cut  the  skin  upon  a 
transverse  line  just  cephalad  of  the  eyes.  With  the  scissors,  cut 
caudad  along  a  line  just  mesad  of  the  eye  on  each  side  to  a  point 
opposite  the  caudal  gill.  Raise  and  remove  the  flap  so  outlined, 
noting  that  the  skin  adheres  more  closely  than  in  the  frog,  and  that 
between  it  and  the  cranium  there  are  considerable  muscles. 

With  the  arthrotome  scrai)e  the  muscles  from  the  bone,  begin- 
ning at  the  cephalic  end  of  the  exposed  area.  Alternately  ventri- 
dnct  and  dorsiduct  the  head  so  as  to  indicate  the  i)osition  of  the 
occipito-atlantal  arthron.  With  the  arthrotome,  carefully  pick  up 
the  membrane  between  the  atlantal  neural  arch  and  the  cranium  so 
as  to  expose  the  Toetencephalon  (medulla). 

With  the  nippers  remove  the  neural  arches  of  the  first  two  or 
three  vertebrse,  taking  care  not  to  wound  the  myelon.  Then  remove 
the  occiput  in  like  manner,  inserting  the  nipper  blade  but  a  very  little 
way.  The  larger  part  of  the  cranial  roof  is  very  thin  and  may  often 
be  lifted  in  slivers  upon  the  point  of  the  arthrotome,  but  with  large 
individuals  the  nippers  may  be  needed.  Special  pains  should  be 
taken  not  to  disturb  the  metatela^  a  jMgmented  and  vascular  curtain 
just  cephalad  of  the  occiput,  which  sometimes  adheres  to  the  skull 
or  is  caught  by  the  i)oint  of  the  instrument. 

When  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  brain  is  exposed,  with  the  scissors 
cut  away  the  left  side  of  the  head  along  the  line  of  incision  of  the 
skin,  and  then  cut  across  the  vertebral  column  and  other  parts 
obliquely  from  the  caudal  end  of  the  incision  to  the  dextral  angle 
of  the  mouth. 
27 
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§  1090.  Preservation.— Place  the  preparation  in  the  62-67  per 
cent,  alcohol  for  at  least  two  days.  Then  transfer  it  to  95  per  cent 
alcohol,  where  it  shonld  remain  if  a  i)ennanent  preparation  is  to  be 
made.  For  most  purposes  it  is  best  to  leave  the  brain  supported  by 
part  of  the  cranium.  If  the  base  of  the  brain  is  to  be  specially 
studied,  the  base  of  the  skull  must  be  more  completely  removed ; 
it  is  thin,  but  so  closely  in  contact  with  the  brain  that  much  <»re  is 
required. 

§  1091.  Labelins^.—To  the  viol  containing  the  brain  ahoold  be  affixed  &tagi%  16S) 
bearing  the  name  of  the  genus  and,  if  poeeible,  of  the  species,  and  stating  the  sex  and 
locality  of  tlie  animal,  the  date  of  the  preparation,  and  the  name  of  the  preparator. 

The  genus  will  be  either  Menobranchus  (sometimes  called  Necturus),  Bona  (frog),  or 
Biffo  (toad).  Probably  there  is  only  a  single  species  of  Menobranchus,  lateralis,  but  the 
doubt  upon  this  point  renders  the  noting  of  the  locality  essential.  Of  the  toad  there  ia 
but  one  species,  Untiginosus  {Americana),  common  in  the  Northern  United  Statea.  Thdre 
are  several  species  of  frogs,  the  largest  being  R.  pipiens  of  some  authors,  but  B.  CaUdd- 
ana  accordinj;  to  Jordan's  **  Manual  "  (A,  188). 

If  any  generalizations  are  to  be  based  upon  the  specific  characters  of  the  brain,  and 
there  is  doubt  respecting  the  determination,  the  entire  body  should  bo  kept  for  reference, 
and  labeled  like  the  brain. 

With  tho  female  Menobrancbus  the  vent  is  a  simple  longitudinal  slit,  but  with  the 
male  it  presents  numerous  papilla,  especially  in  the  spring.  If  in  doubt,  open  the  abdo- 
men and  note  that  the  testes  are  elongated  solid  organs,  while  the  ovaries  are  thin  walled 
sacs,  one  on  each  side,  with  ova  of  two  or  more  sizes,  the  largest  in  the  spring  being  yel- 
low and  nearly  as  large  as  small  peas.  With  frogs  and  toads  the  testes  are  small  oval 
bodies,  while  the  ovaries  are  voluminous  laminsB  with  dark  colored  eggs. 

§  1092.  General  Inspection  of  the  Amphibian  Brain. — ^In  what 

follows,  including  the  dissection  of  the  brain,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
give  exJtaustive  descriptions  or  directions. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  frog's  brain,  none  of  its 
parts  are  known  as  they  should  he,  and  that  of  Menobrancbus  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
known  at  all  excepting  in  the  most  general  way.  But  our  ignorance  of  many  details  of 
their  anatomy  need  not  prevent  our  use  of  them  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  certain  features 
of  brain  construction  which  are  comparatively  obvious  with  them,  but  obscured  with  the 
brains  of  the  higher  Vertebrates. 

Since  the  frog  is  the  more  conmion  and  likely  to  bo  used  more  frequently,  the  directions 
apply  primarily  to  it,  while  the  peculiarities  of  Menobrancbus  are  separately  mentioned. 

§  1098.  Progs'  brains  are  figured  and  more  or  less  fully  described  in  the  following 
works  and  papers.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  figures  are  original  in  only  the  first  seven  : 
Wyman,  34 ;  Ecker,  B  ;  Gegenbaur  (Lankester),  A.  Pig.  283;  Leuret  et  Gntiolei,  A, 
PI.  II ;  Laurencet,  A,  PI.  II ;  Spurzheim,  A,  PI.  Ill ;  Bourgery  and  Jacob,  A,  VIII,  PI.  28, 
Fig.  4 ;  Mivart,  A.  Fig.  74  ;  Huxley,  A,  Fig  59  ;  Cyon,  A,  Taf.  24 ;  McAlplne,  A,  PI  21 : 
Burdon-Sauderson,  A,  PI.  109  ;  Packard,  A,  Fig.  878. 

Figures  of  the  brain  of  Ment^anehys  or  other  urodeleus  Amphibia  are  given  In  the 
following ;  the  accompanying  descriptions  are  usually  very  meager :  Mayer,  A  ;  Lameocet, 
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A.  PI.  n  ;  Wyman.  34,  PI.  I ;   Duges,  4.  PJ.  10  ;  Bourgery  and  Jacob,  A,  VIII,  PI.  22, 
Fig.  7 ;  Owen  (Linnean  TranBactlons,  XVIII,  PL  27). 

§  1094.  Instruments  and  Materials. — Tripod  magnifier;  tine 
.  forceps ;  beaded  bristles  ;  small  dish  of  62-67  per  cent,  alcohol  or  15 
per  cent,  glycerin  in  which  the  brain  may  be  dipped,  or  a  vial  of  the 
same  with  a  qnill  duster  for  applying  the  liquid. 

Keep  the  brain  wet  with  the  alcohol  or  glycerin. 

Remove  the  white  masses  of  calcareous  crystals  at  the  side  of 
the  caudal  region. 

Compare  the  several  regions  with  Pig.  110,  or  with  figures  in 
other  works  (§  1093). 

§  1095.  Note  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  myelon  to  form  the 
metencephalon  (medulla),  abrupt  in  the  frog,  very  gradual  in  Men- 
obranchus. 

Note  the  pigmented  metatela  which  forms  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  metencephalon. 

If  the  metatela  is  in  place,  its  cephalic  border  more  or  less  com- 
pletely covers  the  cerebellum.  Grasp  its  sinistro-cephalic  angle 
with  the  forceps  and  invert  it  gently  until  it  lies  dextrad  of  the 
metencephalon.  Note  its  thickness  as  compared  with  the  myelonal 
pia^  and  the  symmetrical  corrugation  of  the  ental  surface.  The 
cavity  thus  exposed  is  the  metaccelia  (ventriculus  quartus). 

In  Menobranchas  the  metaccelia  is  much  elongated,  and  the  caudal  part  of  the  meta^ 
tela  is  Tery  thin. 

Cautiously  remove  the  arachnoid  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
entire  brain,  excepting  Just  between  the  divergent  caudal  ends  qf 
the  hemispheres ;  it  is  little  if  at  all  pigmented,  and  bridges  the 
interhemispheral  fissure  as  shown  in  Pig.  112,  H. 

The  widest  region  is  the  mesencephalon  (optici)^  the  pia  of 
which  is  thickly  pigmented.  Note  the  marked  mesal  furrow  be- 
tween the  two  lateral  convexities,  and  that  the  longer  axes  of  the 
latter  diverge  cephalad. 

lu  Menobranchus  the  mesencephalon  is  bat  little  wider  than  the  adjoining  segments, 
the  mesal  farrow  is  very  shallow,  and  the  lateral  masses  hardly  merit  the  name  of  lobes. 

Between  the  optici  and  the  metaccelia  is  a  narrow  transverse 
band,  xmpigmented  and  with  its  caudal  margin  dorsiverted,  and 
separated  from  the  optici  by  a  somewhat  deep  farrow.  This  is  the 
cerebellum,  the  dorsal  part  of  the  epencephalon. 
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In  Menobrancfans  the  ceiebellom  is  veiy  narrow,  its  caudal  margia  is  not  doraiTerted, 
there  is  no  farrow  between  it  and  the  optid,  and  it  is  disting^haUe  from  them  mainly 
by  the  absence  of  pigment. 

The  diencephalon  is  decidedly  narrower  than  the  parts  cepha- 
lad  and  caudad  of  it  and  is  partly  covered  by  their  projections,  and 
the  mesal  furrow  is  less  deep  than  between  the  optici.  In  Meno- 
branchns  its  caudal  limit  is  not  easy  to  assign. 

Upon  the  cephalic  part  of  the  diencephalon  rests  the  conarinm 
(or  its  continuation,  §  1084) ;  this  body  is  not  round,  as  almost  nni- 
versally  shown,  but  o^aZ,  and  ardeterted  so  as  to  rest  also  upon  the 
roof  of  the  aula.     See  p.  400a. 

If  the  cephalic  (reaUy  dorsal)  end  of  the  conarium  is  cautiously 
elevated,  there  will  be  exposed  a  delicate  membrane,  the  aulatela, 
or  roof  of  the  aula. 

The  hemispheres,  the  largest  portion  of  the  prosencepTiaZon,  con- 
stitute the  widest  part  of  the  brain  with  Menobranchus,  and  the 
longest  in  both  it  and  the  frog.  In  the  latter  they  are  compressed, 
in  the  former  depressed.  As  already  indicated,  their  caudal  ends 
flare  laterad  so  as  to  partly  embrace  the  diencephalon  and  nearly 
reach  the  optici  in  the  frog.  Their  mesal  surfaces  are  in  contact, 
but  may  be  separated  in  the  cephalic  part  by  blowing  between 
them  or  by  a  beaded  bristle. 

At  the  cephalic  end  of  each  hemisphere  is  attached  the  corre- 
sponding Ldbus  affactarius,  the  lateral  half  of  the  rhinericephdlcn. 
The  Nervi  olfactorii  may  be  traced  thence  to  the  nasaZ  capsules. 
The  lobes  are  separate  in  Menobranchus  as  in  most  Vertebrates, 
but  in  the  frog  and  other  Anura  they  are  united  by  connective  tis- 
sue constituting  ^  psevdo-commissura. 

§  1096.  Dissection  of  the  Amphibian  Brain. — The  arachvxndea 
and  the  metatela  have  been  removed  as  directed  in  §  1095. 

Instruments  and  Material. — Tripod  magnifier;  fine  forcei>s; 
beaded  bristles ;  very  sharp  scalpel,  preferably  small ;  fine  scissors; 
syringotome  or  tracer ;  flexible  blowpipe  (§  138) ;  alcohol  or  glycerin 
as  directed  in  §  1094. 

Note  at  the  bottom  of  the  metaccelia  a  mesal  furrow,  which  is 
continuous  caudad  with  the  canalis  centralis  of  the  myelon. 

With  the  flexible  blowpipe,  blow  cephalad  under  the  cerebel- 
lum, and  note  that  all  the  parts  of  the  brain  are  inflated,  showing 
the  existence  of  a  continuous  series  of  cavities,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  110. 
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With  the  scalpel  previously  dipped  in  alcohol,  or  with  the  fine 
scissors,  cut  off  obliquely  the  latero-caudal  angle  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere. This  exposes  ^e  corresponding  proocelia,  and  blowing 
into  it  inflates  all  the  other  parts.  With  the  scissors,  remove  the 
entire  latero-dorsal  wall  of  the  hemisphere,  noting  its  extension, 
rhinocoelia,  into  the  base  of  the  Lohus  olfactoriibs. 

Blow  gently  upon  the  mesal  wall  of  the  hemisphere  at  about  its 
middle,  and  note  the  presence  of  an  orifice  through  which  air  passes 
into  the  other  cceli» ;  this  is  the  left  porta  or  '^  foramen  of  Monro." 
Note  the  continuity  of  the  hemisphere  wall  at  all  other  points. 

Wyman  mentioDS  (34, 15),  but  does  not  figure,  another  opening  from  the  procoelia 
dorsad  of  the  thalamus ;  this,  as  he  suggests,  would  probably  correspond  with  the  rvma  or 
**  fissure  of  Bichat."  It  could  not  appear  until  after  the  removal  of  the  pia,  and  we  have 
not  satisfied  ourselves  of  its  existence. 

Pass  the  beaded  bristle  through  the  porta  toward  the  opposite 
hemisphere,  and  note  that  it  enters  the  other  procoelia,  as  indicated 
by  the  protrusion  of  its  wall  at  some  point. 

Just  cephalad  of  the  porta  is  an  elliptical  raised  surface  which 
is  thought  by  some  (Wyman,  34,  15)  to  represent  the  striatum  of 
the  higher  Vertebrates,  but  there  is  doubt  upon  this  point. 

In  Menobranchus  the  porta  is  partly  filled  by  a  plexus  which  extends  cephalad  in  the 
proccelia ;  this  is  the  proplexus,  which  may  be  snipped  off  with  the  scissors,  but  never 
pulled  upon.  The  porta  is  much  longer  than  in  the  frog,  but  there  is  no  thickening  of 
the  mesal  wall  of  the  hemisphere  like  the  supposed  striatum  of  the  frog. 

With  the  scalpel,  remove  the  lateral  prominence  of  the  left  opti- 
cuSj  and  note  that  a  somewhat  expanded  lateral  portion  of  the 
mesoocBlia  communicates  by  a  constricted  orifice  with  the  mesal 
I)ortion  and  so  with  the  corresponding  expansion  in  the  right  opti- 
cus. Then  remove  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  entire  mesocoelia  with  the 
scalpel  and  scissors,  and  note  the  marked  folding,  the  valvula,  by 
which  the  cerebellum  is  continuous  therewith.  Pass  a  bristle  ven- 
trad  of  the  cerebellum  into  the  mesocoelia,  and  then  sinistro-cepha- 
lad  through  the  diaooelia  so  as  to  emerge  in  the  left  procoelia. 

Slice  off  the  caudal  part  of  the  diacoelian  roof,  including  the  part 
known  as  postoommissura.  Note  that  the  walls  (thalami)  are  quite 
thick  and  nearly  in  contact,  but  that  the  interval  is  a  nearly  simple 
vertical  fissure  and  not  a  wide  and  partly  divided  cavity  like  the 
mesocoelia.  Pass  a  bristle  caudo-ventrad  so  as  to  enter  the  hy- 
pophysis. 
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By  pI^.cmg  the  bead  of  the  bristle,  or  the  tip  of  the  tracer  or 
syringotome,  in  the  cephalic  part  of  the  diaccelia,  note  that  the  roof, 
diatela,  is  partly  membranous  and  partly  formed  by  the  thickening 
known  as  the  oonarium  (§  1084). 

Then  slice  away  the  thaJami  to  a  still  lower  level  so  as  to  expose 
the  diacoelian  floor.  Note  that  it  is  depressed,  and  bounded  caudad 
and  cephalad  by  transverse  ridges  /  also  that  there  are  no  plexuses 
therein. 

Slice  off  both  hemispheres  to  the  level  of  the  conarium.  Then 
remove  another  slice,  including  the  conarium  and  the  aulatela  upon 
which  it  rests.  This  will  expose  a  wedge-shaped  cavity,  the  aula, 
which  is  bounded  as  follows:  caudad,  by  the  ridge  mentioned 
above  as  the  cephalic  boundary  of  the  diacoelia ;  laterad,  by  the 
portcB  whose  length  nearly  coincides  with  its  own ;  cephalad,  by  the 
terma,  a  lamina  of  nervous  tissue  uniting  the  mesal  walls  of  the 
hemispheres  at  the  cephalic  end  of  the  portae ;  (the  terma  is  more 
easily  seen  if  the  left  L.  oh  and  omphalic  end  of  the  hemisphere 
are  gently  pushed  away  from  the  right) ;  dorsad,  by  the  auUiiela^ 
the  atrophied  continuation  of  the  terma. 

If  the  mesal  wall  of  the  left  hemisphere  be  removed,  the  extent 
and  form  of  the  right  porta  may  be  seen. 

§  1097.  With  Menobranchus  the  conditions  are  so  different  as 
to  require  special  directions : — 

Introduce  a  scissors  blade  just  caudad  of  the  cerebellum  on 
either  side,  and  cut  cephalad  to  the  caudal  end  of  the  hemisphere ; 
do  the  same  on  the  other  side,  and  turn  the  flap  so  formed  cephalad 
upon  the  hemispheres.  This  exposes  the  epi-,  meso-  and  diacoelia. 
Note  that  the  lateral  walls  are  thicker  than  the  roof,  and  that  the 
ental  surface  of  the  roof  presents  a  slight  transverse  ridge  which 
indicates  the  division  between  the  diencephalon  and  the  mesen- 
cephalon. 

The  floor  of  the  mesocoeliais  nearly  level,  and  its  cephalic  mar- 
gin overhangs  the  passage— tbe  canal  of  the  infundibulum — leading 
to  the  hypophysis. 

In  the  diacoelia  lie  side  by  side  a  pair  of  string-like  plexuses — the 
diaplexuses — ^which  are  attached  to  the  aulatela  or  diatela  and  ex- 
tend the  whole  length  of  the  cavity.  They  should  be  drawn  to  the 
sides  or  cut  off,  but  not  pulled  upon  at  all.  The  floor  of  the  diacoelia 
is  then  seen  to  be  irregular,  sloping  from  each  side  to  a  mesal  furrow. 
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The  cephalic  end  of  the  diaccelia  is  decidedly  narrowed,  and  the 
walls  are  thin. 

§  1098.  Remove  the  hdsis  cranii  so  as  to  expose  the  basis  en- 
cepTiali  as  far  as  the  aula.  Observe  the  sub-cordate  h3rpophysi8 
underlying  the  mesencephalon,  but  attached  by  its  base  to  the 
slight  intumescence — the  tuber  dnereum — ^forming  the  floor  of  the 
diencephaloD. 

In  case  more  than  one  brain  is  examined,  the  second  should  be  transected  with  a 
terif  tharp  scalpel,  and  drawings  made  to  show  the  form  of  the  coelisB  at  different 
points.  A  third  brain  may  be  divided  upon  the  meson,  and  a  fourth  opened  from  the 
ventral  side.  With  all  of  these  the  meUUda  should  be  left  in  place.  Still  others  may  be 
prepared  to  show  special  points.  When  many  brains  are  available, each  should  be  devoted 
to  a  iriven  section  or  dissection,  all  other  parts  being  untouched,  so  that  the  special  fea- 
tures may  be  more  easily  recognized. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  BRAIN  OF  THE  CAT. 

§  1099.  The  method  first  described  is  to  be  preferred  when  the 
brain  is  wanted  entire,  and  especially  when  the  length  of  the  nerve 
roots  is  an  object ;  see  Wilder,  11. 

Instruments  and  Materiala, — ^Medium  scalpel ,  Charri^re  scalpel ;  arthrotome ;  tracer ; 
curved  scissors ;  bone  scissors ;  forceps ;  nippers,  medium  or  large  and  small ;  large  tray 
for  the  cat ;  small  tray,  or  a  folded  doth,  for  the  head ;  block  ;  small  towel,  or  piece  of 
muslin,  for  aiding  the  grasp  of  the  head  ;  waste  paper ;  basin  and  towel ;  dish  of  7  per 
cent  brine,  about  6  cm.  deep  and  20  wida  containing  some  well  soaked  cotton ;  bowl  of 
normal  salt  solution  (15  grams  of  salt  to  2000  cc.  of  water),  sufficient  to  cover  the  head 
after  i:s  separation  from  the  body) ;  bowl  for  catching  the  blood  ;  glass  box  (§  807) ;  wide 
monthed  jar  or  covered  dish  of  62-67  per  cent,  alcohol,  with  some  well  soaked  cotton  at  the 
bottom  :  a  cat*s  skull ;  figure  of  the  ham  eranii  (Fig.  57) ;  figure  of  the  IktsU  eneephaU 
(Fig.  115,  PI.  II,  Fig.  8) ;  Table  of  the  cranial  foramina  (§  562). 

§  1100.  Killing  the  Cat, — ^I'he  cat  may  be  drowned,  but  is  more  conveniently  anaes- 
thetized (§  192).  Kill  the  fleas  as  directed  in  §  193.  As  soon  as  respiration  ceases,  sus- 
pend it  by  the  head  over  a  pail  or  the  sink,  and  expose  and  divide  the  femoral  artery  and 
vein  (Fig.  89)  centrad  of  the  valves  in  the  vein  (§  362) ;  even  if  little  blood  escapes,  the 
amount  in  the  brain  will  be  reduced.  If  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  entire 
animal,  the  blood  should  be  caught  in  the  bowl  and  weighed. 

For  injection  with  alcohol,  see  §§  284,  285. 

For  injection  of  the  plexuses,  see  §  1126. 

If  the  more  delicate  internal  parts  or  the  microscopic  structure  are  to  be  studied,  the 
remaininflT  operations  for  the  procurement  of  the  brain  should  be  performed  within  24 
hours.  But  if  the  specimen  is  desired  only  for  the  fissures  or  the  coarser  anatomy,  re- 
moval may  be  deferred  for  a  week,  provided  the  head  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  allowed  to  freeze. 

§  1101.  Decapitaiion. — ^From  the  dexttal  angle  of  the  month  di- 
vide the  skin  along  a  line  extending  nearly  caudad  for  6-8  cm.    If 
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the  skin  is  to  be  mounted,  this  should  be  the  only  incision^  and  Hlq 
skin  must  be  dissected  from  the  mandible  as  well  as  from  the  rest 
of  the  head.  But  if,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  the  skin  is  not  to  he 
preserved,  while  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  neck  are  to  be  exam- 
ined, make  a  corresponding  Incision  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
ujpon  the  opposite  side. 

In  all  subsequent  oi>erationB,  unless  otherwise  stated,  both  sides 
are  to  be  treated  alike. 

Dissect  the  skin  from  the  maxilla  as  far  as  the  ventral  maigm 
of  the  orbit  and  cut  the  nasal  cartilages.  Dissect  the  skin  ftt)m  the 
nasal  and  frontal  regions,  including  the  dorsal  and  ventral  lids  hnt 
leaving  the  third  lid,  Membrana  nictitanSy  attached  to  the  hall. 
Remove  the  skin  from  the  rest  of  the  head,  dividing  the  Tneatu^ 
audiioriuB  close  to  the  head.  The  parotid  gland  (Fig.  87)  will  be 
removed  with  the  ear,  but  the  svimvaxUlaTy^  of  a  darker  color,  will 
remain  with  the  head.  Reflect  the  skin  from  the  cervical  muscles 
for  about  2  cm.  caudad  of  the  crista  lamhdoidalis. 

With  the  arthrotome,  dissect  the  origin  of  the  M.  massetericus 
from  the  zygoma^  noting  that  its  cephalic  and  caudal  borders  are 
strengthened  by  tendinous  bands  which  must  be  cut  (§  596,  19). 
Push  a  nipper  blade  between  the  eyeball  and  the  cephalic  root  of 
the  zygoma,  and  nip  the  latter  as  close  as  possible  to  the  maxilla. 
Then  nip  the  caudal  root  at  the  angle  between  the  transverse  and 
longitudinal  parts  of  the  zygoma,  just  laterad  of  the  Fossa  glenoid 
dalis  ;  remove  the  zygoma  with  the  bone  scissors. 

Grasp  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  eyeball  with  the  forcei)s,  and 
rotate  it  mesad  so  as  to  expose  its  attachments,  by  the  muscles  and 
N.  opticus^  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit ;  cut  the  attachments  with 
scissors,  leaving  the  Mb.  nictiians  connected  with  the  ball.  If  the 
eyes  are  to  be  studied  or  preserved,  mark  them  rigM  and  Itft  by 
numbers  or  tags ;  the  proper  position  is  always  indicated  by  the 
Mb.  nictitans ;  see  Chap.  XI. 

Slightly  ventriduct  the  mandible  and  move  it  from  side  to  side 
60  as  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  Arthron  temporo-maTidtbulare. 
Usually  the  capsule  has  been  opened  already  in  nipping  the  caudal 
root  of  the  zygoma.  If  not,  it  is  to  be  cut  while  on  the  stretch  by 
inserting  the  arthrotome,  and  cutting  until  separation  is  complete 
on  that  side. 

Dissect  the  M,  temporalis  from  "its  cranial  origin,  and  then 
fi^m  its  insertion  upon  the  Processus  coronoideus  of  the  mandible. 
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Bring  the  mandible  to  a  right  angle  with  the  rest  of  the  head,  and 
divide  the  soft  jxarts  at  the  angles  of  the  month  if  any  remain.  In 
doing  this,  insert  the  arthrotome  sidewise  so  that  it  may  pass 
between  the  Pre.  corcnioideus  and  the  projection  left  after  the 
removal  of  the  cephalic  root  of  the  zygoma. 

^  Feel  for  the  candal  border  of  the  hard  palate  and  for  the  tips  of 
the  Ossa  pterygoidea  (Pig.  57) ;  at  a  point  midway  between  pnsh 
a  scissors  blade  entad  of  the  soft  palate,  and  divide  it ;  then  divide 
the  mncosa  forming  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  postnares,  and  dissect  it 
up  as  far  as  the  atlas. 

The  mandible  is  now  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  head  by  some 
mnscular  fasciculi  and  by  the  slender  piers  of  the  hyoid  arch  (Pig. 
30,  §  224).  These  last  join  the  skull  at  the  lateral  side  of  the  bullse, 
where  they  tflre  to  be  divided  with  the  arthrotome ;  if  it  be  desired 
to  examine  the  mode  of  their  attachment,  they  may  be  cut  with  the 
bone  scissors  at  a  little  distance  from  the  attachment. 

Ventriduct  the  tip  of  the  mandible  still  farther,  and  dissect  off 
the  muscles,  rectus  anticus  capitis  (§  628),  that  are  inserted  between 
the  bullsB ;  near  the  caudal  ends  of  the  mesal  borders  of  the  bullse 
emerge  several  nerves^  which  should  be  divided  with  the  scissors  or 
a  sharp  scalpel  at  about  1  cm.  from  the  skull.  By  continuing  the 
removal  of  the  muscles  across  the  Arth.  attooicUy-ocdpitaZe  this  is 
exposed.  Put  the  membranes  upon  the  stretch,  and  divide  them 
with  a  Charridre  scalpel  along  the  cephalic  border  of  the  atlas. 
This  exposes  the  myelon^  which  is  to  be  divided  in  the  same  way. 
The  remaining  ligaments  and  the  cervical  mnscles  may  be  cut  with 
the  arthrotome,  and  the  skull  proper  is  then  separated  fipom  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Place  the  skull  in  the  normal  salt  solution,  and 
wash  the  hands  and  the  instruments  which  have  been  used. 

§  1102.  Exposure  of  the  Brain.— In  the  later  stages  of  the  ope- 
ration there  is  considerable  risk  of  injuring  the  brain  by  the  unin- 
tentional pressure  of  the  nippers. 

In  whatever  way  the  bone  is  grasped,  when  force  is  applied,  the  tendency  is  to  approxi- 
mate  the  catting  edges  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  thus  to  bring  their  planes  into  right 
angles  with  the  surface  of  the  bone.  This  of  course  crowds  the  convexity  of  the  ental 
blade  against  the  brain,  and  may  crush  it  seriously.  It  may  occur  either  from  the  turn- 
ing of  the  nippers  in  the  hand,  or  more  frequently  from  the  escape  of  the  skull  from  the 
grasp  of  the  other  hand.  The  accidents  may  usually  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  danger  in 
mind,  by  having  the  right  hand  dry,  and  aiding  the  grasp  of  the  more  or  less  slippery 
skull  by  a  small  towel  or  bit  of  coarse  muslin ;  this  last  is  also  desirable  during  some 
stages  of  the  operation  as  a  protection  of  the  hand  itself  from  abrasion. 
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Id  ofdnpr  the  nippers,  another  precaution  is  to  be  oboenred.  If  the  \nx  of  bone  to  be 
removed  is  attached  only  to  bone,  it  may  l)e  either  cat  or  broken  or  twisted  off ;  bat  if  it 
adheres  to  the  dura  or  other  soft  parts,  only  cutting  should  be  employed ;  it  is  safer  to 
use  the  bone  scissors  after  nipping  the  bone. 

Wlien  any  bit  of  the  skull  is  broken  off,  lift  it  very  carefully,  and  examine  its  ental 
'aspect  for  nerre  attachments. 

During  the  exposure  of  the  brain,  the  head  should  be  frequently  dipped  into  the  fu%.9. 
If  obliged  to  suspend  the  operation  for  more  than  an  hour,  wrap  the  head  in  a  doth  wet 
with  the  n.  i.  $,,  and  set  in  a  cool  place. 

Trim  off  the  soft  parts,  inclnding  the  Tneatns  avdUorius.  Nip 
off  the  caudal  root  of  the  zygoma,  including  the  Fs.  mandibularU, 
Insert  a  nipi)er  blade  into  the  medtics  auditorius^  and  remove  the 
bulla  in  fragments.  With  the  scissors,  cut  away  the  membranes 
attached  to  tlie  margin  of  the  Fm.  magnum. 

Nip  off  the  occipital  condyles,  with  the  intervening  area  of  the 
hasioccipUal  for  2-3  mm.  from  the  foramen.  Insert  a  nipper  blade 
between  the  dura  and  the  bone  5-6  mm.  from  the  meson  and  in  line 
with  the  mesal  border  of  the  cephalic  part  of  the  bulla,  and  nip  out 
the  basioccipital  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  bulla. 

At  or  near  the  angle  left  after  the  removal  of  the  condyle  and 
the  basioccipital,  the  N.  hypoglossus  enters  the  Fm.  condytare^  and 
passes  cephalad  to  emerge  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  skull  by  the 
Fm.  jugulate.  If  the  series  of  roots  do  not  appear,  carefully  re- 
move a  little  more  bone  until  they  do.  If  the  nerve  roots  are  to  be 
si)ecially  studied,  endeavor  to  nip  off  the  bone  surrounding  the 
Fm.  condylare^  so  as  to  save  the  trunk.  On  emei^ng  upon  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  skull,  the  N.  hypoglossus  will  be  found  to  lie 
very  near  the  Fm.  jugular e^  and  to  be  more  or  less  intimately 
attached  to  the  NN.  glossopharyngeus,  valgus  and  accessorius^ 
which  penetrate  the  bone  by  that  foramen.  In  attempting  to  sepa- 
rate the  N.  hyp.  J  great  care  must  be  used  to  avoid  any  traction  upon 
the  roots,  which  readily  pull  out  of  the  medulla. 

Of  the  other  three  nerves,  the  accessorius  is  the  most  caudal, 
and  the  most  readily  distinguished,  but  at  this  stage  it  is  as  well  to 
leave  them  together,  simply  endeavoring  to  remove  the  bone  sur- 
rounding  the  foramen,  and  to  save  the  trunks  pretty  long,  at  least 
upon  one  side.  Upon  the  other,  it  will  save  time  to  cut  the  roots 
just  entad  of  the  skull,  and  the  same  may  be  done  on  one  side  with 
the  remaining  nerves,  or  with  all  upon  both  sides  in  case  the  brain 
is  not  to  be  employed  for  the  study  of  the  ectal  nerve  origins. 

The  dorsal  wall  of  the  bulla  is  hard,  but  readily  crumbles  be- 
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tween  the  nippers.  It  may  be  removed  in  small  pieces,  so  as  to 
save  the  NN.  facialis  and  auditorius  which  enter  the  Meatus 
auditorius  interntcs^  and  the  little  Lobvlus  appendicvlaris  of  the 
cerebellum  which  is  lodged  in  a  slight  fossa  (Fs.  ap.)  just  dorsad 
of  the  meatus  (Fig.  69,  M.  a.  i.).  \ 

Since  no  nerves  are  transmitted  by  the  mesal  region  of  the  basis 
cranii,  it  may  be  removed  with  comparative  freedom  as  far  cephalad 
as  the  sella  (Fig.  59),  where  some  care  is  needed  to  avoid  injuring 
the  hypophysis  (Fig.  88,  Hy.). 

The  skull  may  now  be  held  more  securely  by  the  facial  region, 
especially  if  a  towel  is  employed.  In  removing  the  bone  at  each 
side  of  the  meson,  and  just  cephalad  of  the  bullse,  great  care  is 
required  to  disengage  the  nerves  which  emerge  by  the  Fm.Fm.  ovale^ 
rotundum  and  la^cerum  anterius.  These  nerves,  the  NN.  ocuUymO' 
tortus,  trocMearis  and  ohdtLcens,  with  the  ophthalmic,  svperior 
maxillary  and  inferior  maxillary  divisions  of  the  N.  trigeminus, 
penetrate  the  bone  more  or  less  obliquely,  and  are  closely  sur- 
rounded by  dense  connective  tissue. 

The  entire  maxilla  is  now  to  be  removed  by  first  nipping  the 
interorbital  region  just  cephalad  of  the  fronto-maxillary  suture,  and 
then,  with  the  bone  scissors,  cutting  toward  this  point  fix)m  just 
oaudad  of  the  cephalic  root  of  the  zygoma.  The  scissors  should  be 
kept  as  far  cephalad  as  i)ossible,  so  that  the  Lohi  olfactorii  may 
not  be  injured.  This  plan  serves  equally  well  for  some  dogs,  but 
with  the  larger  breeds,  which  have  prominent  olfactory  lobes,  the 
interorbital  region  should  be  nipped  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  nasal  bones. 

§  1103.  Remove  the  mesal  wall  of  the  orbit  and  the  turbinated 
bones,  using  care  not  to  crush  the  very  soft  Lohi  olfactorii.  The 
olfactory  nerves  should  be  divided,  a  few  at  a  time,  with  the  scissors 
or  the  tip  of  the  scalpel,  and  all  pulling  and  twisting  of  the  parts 
must  be  avoided. 

The  large  and  white  Nervi  optici  wiU  have  been  seen  in  the 
orbit,  and  should  be  divided  near  the  bone.  In  removing  the  plate 
(Fig-  60)  upon  which  the  chiasma  rests,  use  care  not  to  pull  upon 
it,  lest  the  terma  or  other  delicate  parts  should  be  torn. 

During  the  remaining  steps  of  the  operation,  the  head  must  be 
held  by  the  parietal  regions,  and  with  great  care,  so  as  to  avoid 
pressure  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers  upon  the  brain.  The  bone  also 
must  now  be  cut  by  the  nippers  rather  than  twisted  or  broken. 
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Nip  ciff  the  Huprdoccipitale,  including  the  dura,  as  &r  as  the 
Crista  Jambdoidalis.  Then  nip  off  the  crista  itself  in  its  whole 
extent  xm^l  the  attached  border  of  the  bony  tentorium  is  seen  to  be 
free  from  the  parietalla.  Then  divide  the  ventral  ends  of  the  ten- 
torium as  follows : — 

Hold  the  head  with  the  ventral  side  down,  supi)ort  the  caudal 
divisions  of  the  brain  with  a  disengaged  finger,  and  with  tracer  and 
scissors  separate  the  cephalic  surface  of  the  cerebellum  from  the 
tentorium. 

Introduce  a  nipper  blade  between  it  and  the  hemisphere  on 
either  side,  in  such  a  way  that  the  greater  convexity  is  toward  the 
hemisphere  rather  than  the  cerebellum ;  the  cut  is  to  be  made  at 
the  level  of  the  SiUura  sqtcamosa;  the  width  of  the  tentorium  at 
this  point  is  about  8  mm.,  and  the  nipi)er  blade  should  not  be  intro- 
duced to  a  greater  depth  than  that,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  opticL 
In  closing  the  blades,  the  head  should  be  held  very  firmly  so  that 
no  rotation  may  occur.  The  detached  tentorium  may  be  extracted 
by  the  forceps,  or  by  the  nippers  used  as  forceps,  any  adhesions 
being  carefully  separated  with  the  tracer  or  scissors. 

Hold  the  head  over  the  7  per  cent,  brine,  with  the  ventral  side 
down,  and  nip  out,  piecemeal,  a  triangular  piece  of  the  calva. 
The  mesal  adhesions  of  the  dura  may  be  divided  with  the  scissors, 
but  elsewhere  the  dura  is  to  be  left  upon  the  hemispheres.  As  the 
hemispheres  begin  to  fall,  hold  the  head  so  that  they  are  supported 
by  the  brine,  and  then  snip  all  remaining  adhesions  until  the  entire 
brain  is  free  and  floats  in  the  liquid. 

§  1104.  Removal  of  the  Dura.— Saturate  some  cotton  with  the 
brine,  and  place  it  under  the  brain,  so  that  about  one  third  of  the 
organ  projects  above  the  surface.  Avoid  handling  and  lifting  the 
brain  ;  move  it  by  shifting  the  cotton  or  by  grasping  the  dorsal  por- 
tions of  the  dura.  Remove  the  dorsal  and  lateral  parts  of  the  dura 
by  grasping  the  free  borders  left  by  cutting  along  the  dorsimeson, 
and  cutting  out  piece  by  piece  with  the  scissors.  Then  grasp  the 
falx  just  dorso-caudad  of  the  Lobi  ol.^  at  the  straight  transverse 
'fissure — JF.  cruciata ;  introduce  the  scissors  about 5  mm.,  and  cut 
the  falx.  Gently  draw  the  cephalic  portion  cephalo-rentrad  be- 
tween the  Lobi  ol.^  and  remove  it.  Draw  the  caudal  portion  cau- 
dad,  and  carefully  cut  all  its  attachments. 

Turn  the  brain  upon  its  dorsal  surliace,  and  remove  the  ventral 
portions  of  the  dura  with  great  care  and  in  small  pieces.    Especial 
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pains  are  needed  in  connection  with  the  hypophysis  and  the  nerves, 
and  all  palling  most  be  avoided.  On  one  side,  at  least,  it  is  well  to 
leave  the  dnra  still  attached  to  the  nerves  and  the  great  Gasserian 
ganglion  upon  the  N.  trigeminus  (Fig.  115 ;  Plate  II,  Fig.  3,  On,  O.)^ 
to  be  more  completely  removed  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  pia. 

§  1105.  Tramrfer  to  the  AloohoL — Place  a  large  spoon  or  watch 
glass  at  the  side  of  the  brain,  and  pull  the  cotton  which  supports  it, 
so  as  to  roll  it  into  the  glass,  resting  upon  its  dorsum.  Let  the 
brain  slide  from  the  glass  into  the  alcohol  so  as  to  rest  upon  the 
cotton  therein,  still  with  the  ventral  side  up. 

Set  the  bowl  with  the  alcohol  in  a  cool  place,  and  change  the 
X>osition  of  the  brain  at  intervals  of  5-10  hours  during  the  first  three 
days,  by  pulling  the  cotton  in  various  directions.  At  the  end  of 
about  three  days,  transfer  the  brain  to  95  i)er  cent  alcohol,  where  it 
may  remain  indefinitely.  For  a  few  days,  however,  it  should  rest 
XLI)on  cotton,  and  its  position  be  occasionally  changed.  For  the 
management  of  alcohol  employed  in  the  preservation  of  brains,  see 
§§  286,  296. 

§  1106.  Weighing  the  Brain.— If  this  is  to  be  done,  handling  of 
the  brain  may  be  avoided  as  follows :  Place  the  bowl  of  alcohol 
into  which  the  brain  is  to  be  put  upon  the  scales,  and  pour  in  alco- 
hol of  the  same  strength  until  it  balances  an  even  number  of  grams, 
e.  g.^  400,  410  or  420.  While  the  brain  is  in  the  spoon  or  watch 
glass,  pour  over  it  some  of  the  same  alcohol,  and  then  let  the  latter 
drain  off  as  much  as  i)ossible  by  tilting  the  glass  and  supporting 
the  brain  with  the  fingers  or  a  bit  of  cotton.  Then  transfer  to  the 
bowl  of  alcohol  as  above  directed,  and  the  increase  in  weight  wiU 
represent,  with  approximate  accuracy,  the  weight  of  the  brain. 

§  1107.  Removal  of  the  Pia.— This  is  most  easily  accomplished 
at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  brain  to  the  stronger  alcohol.  At 
any  subsequent  period  the  pia  is  apt  to  be  more  firmly  adherent. 
If  the  brain  has  been  allowed  to  dry  at  all  during  its  removal  from 
the  skull,  the  pia  comes  off  with  great  difficulty,  or  parts  of  the 
cortex  are  torn  off  with  it 

§  1108.  Instruments  and  Materials. — Coarse  and  fine  forceps ; 
medium  or  fine  scissors ;  wetting  bottle  of  16  per  cent,  glycerin ; 
cotton  thoroughly  wet  with  water,  and  so  molded  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  shallow  cup  in  which  the  brain  may  be  grasped,  or  on  which  it 
may  rest  without  danger  of  rolling  off. 

Place  the  brain  upon  the  cotton,  and  wet  it  with  the  glycerin. 
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Then  let  it  rest  upon  its  ventral  side,  and  grasp  it  in  the  cotton, 
firmly  yet  gently.  Grasp  with  the  forceps  the  fold  of  pia  which 
occupies  any  one  of  the  fissures,  especially  at  the  point  of  forking 
or  junction  with  another  fissure,  and  pull  along  the  line  of  the 
fissure.  Usually  the  fold  of  pia  will  come  out  easily,  and  with  it 
will  be  removed  some  of  the  pia  covering  the  ftee  surface  of  the  gyri 
between  it  and  the  adjoining  fissures. 

Proceed  thus  until  the  pia  has  been  removed  from  the  dorsal 
and  lateral  aspects  of  the  hemispheres.  Avoid  pulling  across  the 
line  of  the  fissures.  The  larger  forceps  are  easier  to  work  with,  and 
less  apt  to  puncture  the  brain ;  but  the  fine  forceps  are  sometimes 
required  for  the  removal  of  the  pia  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  fissure. 
The  caudal  surface  of  the  hemispheres  may  be  reached  by  slightly 
ventriducting  the  cerebellum.  The  mesal  pia  can  be  removed  only 
at  the  margins  of  the  hemispheres. 

On  one  side,  preferably  that  on  which  the  N.  opticus  was  cut 
shorter,  raise  the  mass  of  nerves  formed  by  the  divisions  of  the  NN. 
trigeminus  and  abducens  by  its  lateral  border,  and  cut  with  the 
scissors  the  N.  ocvlomotorius  which  holds  the  mesal  border  close  to 
the  brain.  This  will  permit  the  mass  to  be  turned  caudad  so  as  to 
exi)ose  tlie  course  of  the  slender  N.  trochlearis  which  emerges  from  * 
between  the  hemispheres  and  the  cerebellum.  It  also  permits  the 
i-emoval  of  the  pia  from  the  r^on  just  laterad  of  the  hypophysis. 
Grasp  the  pia  on  the  ventri  meson  just  caudad  of  the  Lohi  olj  and 
pull  caudad  so  as  to  remove  it  as  far  as  the  chiasma,  taking  care 
not  to  tear  the  delicate  terma  just  dorsad  of  the  chiasma.  Then 
remove  the  pia  from  the  olfactory  tracts. 

In  removing  the  pia  from  the  metencephalon,  the  position  of  the 
nerve  roots  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  the  toipod  (Pig.  26) 
should  be  frequently  used,  and  traction  should  be  avoids!.  It  is  very 
difl5cult  to  preserv^e  the  delicate  funiculi  of  the  iT.  hypoglossus^  for 
their  connection  with  the  pia  seems  to  be  closer  than  with  the  brain. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  submerge  the  brain  in  water  or  alco- 
hol, so  as  to  float  the  roots  out  and  render  them  more  apparent  In 
some  cases  it  is  safer  to  cut  carefully  about  the  point  of  passage  of  the 
root  through  the  pia,  leaving  a  bit  of  the  membrane  attached  thereto. 

As  suggested  on  a  previous  page,  it  is  often  as  well  to  leave  the 
roots  longer  on  one  side  than  the  other,  but  the  choice  may  be 
determined  mainly  by  the  degree  of  success  in  the  various  opera- 
tions which  have  been  described. 
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§*  1109.  Other  Methods  of  Removing  the  Brain. — The  following  methods  are  sim- 
pler and  more  expeditious  than  the  preceding,  hat  less  satisfactory  in  some  respects. 

(A)  By  Nipping  away  the  Calva  (Vault  of  the  Cranium).-~Thi8  method  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  rapid  exposure  of  the  dorsal  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  hemispheies  or  the 
cerebellum.  When,  for  example,  the  brain  of  a  recent  or  alcoholic  specimen  of  some  rare 
animal  is  believed  to  be  so  soft  that  extraction  by  the  usual  method  is  not  feasible,  a 
drawing  or  photograph  can  be  taken  so  as  to  represent  at  least  the  form,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fissures. 

Instruments  avd  Materials, — ^These  are  the  same  as  for  the 
method  already  described  (§  1099). 

Decapitation. — ^This  is  to  be  i)erformed  as  directed  in  §  1101,  and 
the  eyes,  zygomata  and  temporal  muscles  removed. 

§  1110. — Ikeposure.—Wiih  the  large  or  medium  nippers  cau- 
tiously penetrate  the  dorso-lateral  aspect  of  the  cranium,  but  with- 
out piercing  the  dura.  Pass  the  tracer  between  the  bone  and  the 
dura  at  all  sides,  keeping  the  point  away  from  the  brain ;  then 
remove  so  much  of  the  bone  as  is  separated.  When  the  orifice  is 
suflBciently  enlarged,  employ  the  probe  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel 
in  place  of  the  tracer.  If  the  adhesions  along  the  meson  are  very 
firm,  remove  the  bone  on  both  sides,  and  divide  them  with  the 
arthrotome  or  scali>el. 

In  exposing  the  cephalic  part  of  the  hemispheres,  the  large 
frantaZ  sinuses  (Fig.  66,  59,  60,  §  624)  will  be  opened ;  note  the 
density  of  the  ectal  layer  {tahvla  externa)  of  the  cranium,  and  the 
elliptical  orifices  of  the  infundibula. 

If  the  hemispheres  only  are  to  be  exposed,  or  if  it  is  desirable  to 
preserve  the  facial  region,  the  dura  may  be  divided  with  the  scis- 
sors along  the  margins  of  the  bone,  and  the  falx  (Fig.  88)  carefully 
cut  near  the  cephalic  and  caudal  ends  of  the  hemispheres,  so  as  to 
permit  the  removal  of  the  dorsal  dura.  The  lateral  aspects  of  the 
hemispheres  may  be  exposed  so  far  as  desired,  the  olfactory  crura 
(PI.  I,  Fig.  2)  may  be  divided,  and  the  hemispheres  together  with 
the  parts  covered  by  them  removed  by  holding  the  head  so  that  its 
frontal  region  tends  to  faU  out,  and  successively  dividing  the  JSN. 
aptieiy  the  iififundihutum  and  the  other  nerves  as  they  appear  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  and  lastly  the  crura  cerebri. 

%  1111.  Commonly,  however,  the  removal  of  the  dura  should  be 
postponed,  and  the  olfactory  lobes  should  be  carefully  exposed  by 
the  removal  of  the  thin  bones  which  surround  them ;  this  is  of 
course  facilitated  by  removing  the  entire  maxillary  region  as  directed 
in  §  1102. 
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The  caudal  regions  of  the  hemispheres  rest  upon  the  bony  ter^ 
torium  (Fig.  59,  88,  §  552) ;  note  that  the  dura  is  continued  upon 
its  surface  and  closely  attached,  but  quite  independent  of  it 

Remove  the  supraoccipitaZe  (§  1013),  leaving  the  dura  upon  the 
cerebellum  if  possible,  and  then  the  Crista  lambdaidalis  and  the 
parts  of  the  parietalia  between  the  latter  and  the  attachment  of 
the  tentorium.  The  latter  may  then  be  nipped  at  each  side  as 
directed  in  §  1103,  and  the  central  part  removed.  The  tentorial 
dura  commonly  adheres  so  closely  that  it  must  be  removed  likewise 
by  snipping  it  along  the  attached  border  of  the  tentorium.  In 
removing  it,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  or  tear  away  the 
conarium  (PL  II,  Fig.  4,  cn.\  The  entire  dura  so  far  as  exposed 
may  now  be  lifted  as  directed  above. 

Remove  more  of  the  right  side  of  the  skull  so  as  to  expose  the 
LobuLus  hypocampcB  (PL  I,  Fig.  2,  LI.  hmp.) ;  the  perioticum  (Pig. 
69,^0.)  should  be  cracked  with  the  nippers  and  removed  in  small 
fragments. 

§  1112.  Remonal. — Hold  the  head  so  that  the  right  side  of  the 
brain  tends  to  fall  out  of  place.  The  dextral  nerves  are  to  be  di- 
vided with  the  scissors  or  small  scalpel,  beginning  with  the  most 
caudal.  If  the  hypophysis  is  to  remain  attached  to  the  brain,  the 
division  of  the  optic  and  trigeminus  nerves  should  be  deferred  until 
after  it  is  dislodged  or  the  bone  is  nipped  from  about  it  Finally, 
the  sinistral  nerves  may  be  divided  and  the  brain  allowed  to  fell  into 
the  brine. 

§  1118.  Witb  some  modifications,  tbe  method  just  described  is  weU  adapted  to  the 
lemoyal  of  the  brain  from  young  human  subjects.  If  the  skull  cannot  be  cut  with  the 
nippers  or  bone  scissors,  it  may  be  trephined  in  various  places  and  the  intervening  areas 
broken  away.  The  dura  should  be  retained  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  entire  head  should 
be  floated  in  strong  brine  so  that  the  brain  may  not  bear  its  own  weight  at  alL  If  tbe 
head  is  still  attached  to  the  body,  the  latter  may  be  laid  upon  a  box  as  high  as  the  disk 
80  that  the  head  may  hang  over  the  side  of  the  latter. 

g  1114.  (B)  By  Hemisection  of  the  Head  with  a  Saw.— The  advantages  of  tUs 
method  are  >-<l)  It  is  comparatively  expeditious ;  (2)  the  skull  may  be  preserved  ;  (S)  the 
brain  may  be  hardened  in  sUv^  safely  transported  if  desired  and  removed  at  a  future  time. 

i        The  two  following  objections  are  more  apparent  than  real  :— 

]  (1)  Tbe  skull  is  "  mutilated."— On  the  contrary,  for  nearly  aU  purpoees  d  study,  io 
haJw  a  9kuU  is  to  double  its  value.  Even  if  it  is  to  be  mounted  with  the  skeleton  or  within 
the  skin,  the  two  halves  may  be  readily  conjoined*     '^ 

(2)  The  brain  is  injured  by  the  saw.— If  the  hemisection  is  accurately  mesal,  the  only 
parts  really  destroyed  are  the  emarium  and  crista  ;  all  other  parts  which  cross  the  meson 
are  recognizable,  and  the  mesal  aspects  of  the  hemispheres  are  often  nntonohed.    If  it  be 
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€q»ecia]l7  desirable  to  preseire  the  mesal  sar&ce  of  one  hemisphere  and  the  parts  upon 
the  meson,  the  plane  of  section  may  be  1-2  mm.  laterad  (usually  sinistrad)  of  the  meson. 
The  lateral  incisor  will  l)e  destroyed  unless  previously  removed ;  but  the  rest  of  the  skull 
will  be  unharmed,  and  its  meson  will  be  available  for  study. 

§  1115.  InstruTnerUs  and  Materials.  —  The  same  as  for  the 
method  first  described  (§  1099),  with  the  exception  of  the  nippers^ 
and  with  the  addition  of  the  small  back  saw  (§  152)  and  the  Truuyro- 
tome  (Appendix). 

§  1116.  Decapitation. — ^Remove  the  skin  as  directed  in  §  1101 ; 
if  the  skin  is  to  be  mounted,  divide  it  only  from  the  dextral  angle 
of  the  mouth. 

With  the  arthrotome  divide  the  M.  temporalis  along  the  dorsal 
margin  of  the  zygoma  and  the  caudal  margin  of  the  orbital  process 
of  the  0.  malare^  and  dissect  up  the  muscle  for  1-2  cm. 

This  will  expose  the  end  of  the  Pre.  caronoideus  of  the  mandi- 
ble ;  cut  about  it  so  as  to  free  it  from  muscular  and  tendinous 
attachments. 

Separate  the  Tnasseter  (Fig.  67)  from  the  ventral  border  of  the 
zygoma,  cutting  to  the  Pre.  coronoideus.  At  a  point  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  Toeatus  and.  and  the  orbital  process  of  the  malar 
is  situated  the  Arthron  temporo'^nandihvlare ;  determine  its  exact 
position  by  pressing  with  the  finger  while  the  mandible  is  moved  in 
various  directions.    Oi)en  the  arthron  as  directed  in  §  1101. 

Ventriduct  the  mandible  and  cut  any  remaining  attachments ; 
then  proceed  as  directed  in  §  1101. 

§  1117.  Mesal  Hemisection. — With  the  arthrotome  cut  between 
the  two  mesal  incisor  teeth  and  between  the  nasal  bones ;  also  upon 
the  meson  at  the  Crista  larabdoidalis  and  the  caudal  border  of  the 
0.  basioccipitale. 

Adjust  the  slide  so  that  when  the  head  is  forcibly  pressed  against 
it  the  cuts  just  made  coincide  with  the  slit  and  groove  of  the  macro- 
tome.  Rest  the  head  with  the  canine  teeth  in  the  rebate^  hold  the 
saw  obliquely  so  that  it  runs  in  the  slit  and  cuts  through  the  facial 
region.  Then  hold  the  saw  more  nearly  horizontal ;  finally,  place 
the  skull  flat  upon  the  board  and  complete  the  hemisection  with 
long,  steady  strokes. 

§  1118.   Lateral  Hemisection. — If  it  is  desirable  that  the  meson 

should  be  absolutely  uninjured,  remove  a  mesal  incisor,  and  make 

tiie  initial  guiding  cuts  through  the  periosteum  about  1  mm.  laterad 

of  the  meson,  so  that  the  saw  may  pass  through  the  vacant  socket 

28 
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and  through  corresponding  points  upon  the  basi-  and  sapraoccipital 
bones. 

§  1119.  As  already  indicated  (§  1114),  the  brain  may  be  har- 
dened while  in  the  cranium.  Each  half  should  be  loosened  a  litfle 
as  presently  directed,  and  96  i)er  cent,  alcohol  injected  between  the 
dura  and  the  brain  at  two  or  three  points.  The  half  heads  may 
then  be  placed  in  62-67  per  cent,  alcohol  for  two  days  and  then 
transferred  to  95  per  cent 

Usually,  however,  the  brain  should  be  removed  (§  1121),  and  the 
dish  of  alcohol  should  have  a  flat  bottom,  or  a  piece  of  flat  glass 
should  be  placed  in  it,  so  that  the  hemiencephaJa  may  rest  upon 
their  mesa.  The  operation  will  be  facilitated  by  reference  to  a 
hemicranium  or  to  a  figure  of  its  ental  aspect. 

§  1120.  Weighing.— {A)  Direct  method :— As  soon  as  the  hemi- 
encephala  are  in  the  normal  saline  solution,  lift  them  out  by  means 
of  a  slip  (§  95),  upon  which  their  mesa  should  rest,  let  the  liquid 
drain  off,  and  place  them,  still  xrpon  the  slip,  upon  the  weighing 
pan.  Upon  the  other  pan  place  a  similar  slip  which  has  been 
dipped  in  the  same  liquid. 

(B)  Indirect  method :— Just  before  removing  the  brain,  and  after 
snipping  off  the  falx^  weigh  the  two  halves  of  the  head.  Weigh 
the  hemicrania  immediately  after  the  removal,  and  the  difference 
will  represent  the  weight  of  the  brain. 

§  1121.  Removal.— 'VfB:&\i  the  mesa  with  a  geriCle  stream  of  water, 
or  by  movement  to  and  fro  in  a  dish  of  water.  If  the  falx  (Fig.  88) 
is  upon  this  side,  grasp  the  edge  with  the  forceps,  and  snip  it  along 
its  attachment  to  the  skull.  Note  the  position  of  the  imtorium^  of 
\!(M^  fossa  olfactoria,  and  of  the  foramina  upon  the  prepared  skull ; 
also,  upon  a  figure,  the  ectal  origins  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

Hold  the  skull  with  the  venter  upward,  and  gently  push  the 
medulla  mesad  with  the  tips  of  the  scissors.  Cut  the  iV^  hypoglos- 
sus  close  to  the  dura.  Successively  cut  the  NN.  accessoritt^j  vagus 
and  glossopharyngeus  as  they  enter  the  I^.  jugvlare.  Tilt  the 
skull  so  as  to  permit  the  slight  dislodgement  of  the  meten.  and  epen. 
and  divide  the  NN,  avditoritbs  and  facialis  ;  this  will  allow  the 
small  Lobus  appendicularis  to  leave  its  fossa.  Cut  the  N.  abdu- 
cens  and  the  N.  trigeminus^  with  the  tracer  and  scissors  dislodge 
the  TiypopTiysis^  and  cut  the  N.  opticus.  Lastly,  divide  the  NK 
trochlearis  and  oculmaoUyrius. 
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Turn  the  cephalic  end  upward,  and  very  carefully  dislodge  the 

LobtbS  olfdctorlus.    When  this  is  done,  the  cephalic  end  of  the 

hemisphere  will  be  easily  freed  fix)m  the  dura.    Hold  the  skull  with 

its  venter  down  over  the  normal  salt  solution,  and  let  the  brain  roll 

f  into  it 

«  §  1122.  Hardening. — For  a  few  hours  the  hemiencephala  should 
rest  upon  their  mesa ;  then  a  little  bed  of  absorbent  cotton  should 
be  made  for  each,  so  that  it  may  rest  with  the  meson  uppermost 
and  yet  not  be  distorted. 

After  two  days  transfer  to  96  per  cent  alcohol,  changing  the 
position  as  above. 

§  1128.  Ths  25ine  Chlorid  Process. — ^The  preservation  of  brains  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  chlorid  of  zinc  is  mentioned  or  more  or  less  fully  described  by  Gratiolet  (A,  II),  Biscboff 
(12,  11),  Giaoomini  (1  [abstract  in  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Pbys.,  XIII]),  Rolleston  (i)  and 
Osier  (i,  2), 

Our  own  experience  is  not  yet  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion 
respecting  its  merits,  and  we  here  give  (slightly  modified  verbally)  the  condensed  direc- 
tions which  accompanied  the  admirable  preparations  of  the  human  brain  exbibited  by 
Osier  at  the  meeting  of  the  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sd.,  1879,  and  substantially  reproduced  in 
his  second  paper  {2). 

**  (1)  Immerse  In  a  zinc  chlorid  [saturated]  solution  ('  Burnett's '  will  answer).  Turn 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  On  the  second  day  remove  the  pia.  Let  it  remain  until  it  no 
longer  sinks  (8-10  days). 

**  (2)  Immerse  in  alcohol  of  commerce  [95  per  cent.]  for  10-12  days,  turning  often  to 
prevent  distortion. 

**  (3)  Immerse  in  good  glycerin  to  which  has  been  added  1  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid. 
Let  it  remain  until  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  liquid. 

*'  (4)  Set  aside  for  several  days  until  the  surface  is  dry.  Then  cover  with  several  layers 
of  gam-elastic  varnish." 

§  1124.  Injection  of  the  Galia. — (A)  With  alcohol. — VThen  the  coeli»  and  plexuses  arc 
to  be  studied,  it  is  an  advantage  if  the  former  have  been  first  filled  with  strong  alcohol. 
This  is  most  readily  done  after  the  entire  brain  has  been  placed  in  the  weaker  alcohol 
(§  1106). 

Gently  detach  the  hypophysis  with  the  forceps,  or  leave  it  attached  by  a  part  of  the 
infundibulnnL  Then  fill  a  small  syringe  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  apply  the  outlet  (with- 
out a  canula)  to  the  Fm.  infundibvli,  and  inject  slowly  until  the  LI.  hypoeampa  (PI.  II, 
Fig.  3)  is  seen  to  swell  slightly.  Repeat  the  operation  several  times  at  intervals  of  1-3 
hoars. 

§  1125.  (B)  With  plaster.— This  is  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  cast  of  some  part  of  the 
coelite.  It  is  best  done  while  the  brain  still  rests  in  the  calva  (§  1103).  See  description  of 
Pig.  119.  This  method  was  employed  by  us  before  Welckor's  method  of  injecting  wax  was 
known  to  us  (1  [abstrai^  in  Jour.  Anat.  and  Phys.,  XIII,  283]). 

After  the  injection  the  brain  should  remain  wholly  undisturbed  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 
The  parts  about  the  Fm.  infuncUbtUij  constituting  the  floor  of  the  diaooelia,  may  then  be 
gently  cat  away  with  scissors  so  as  not  to  break  the  cast.    It  is  probable  that  a  fracture 
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will  occur  at  the  porte,  but  the  parts  may  be  reunited  witb  glue  and  mounted  npoo  gh« 
under  a  watch  glass  so  that  the  separated  parts  are  contiguous. 

§  1126.  Ir^eetion  of  the  Plexuses. — ^The  larger  arteries  of  the  brain  are  filled  when 
the  cephalic  region  of  the  body  is  injected  with  plaster  (§§  852-^7). 

For  the  special  study  of  the  plexuses,  gelatin  or  Berlin  blue  may  be  li^Jected  from  the 
aorta  as  follows  :— 

Expose  the  thoracic  vessels  as  directed  in  §  918,  and  note  their  positions  and  connec- 
tions as  shown  in  Fig.  101, 102. 

Ligate  the  aorta  near  its  base,  the  A.  svbdacia  sinistra  near  the  aorta,  and  the  A.  se^ 
davia  dextra  near  its  junction  with  the  A.  earotidea.  Open  the  aortu  peripherad  of  the 
place  of  origin  of  the  A.  subdavia  sinistra,  expel  any  blood,  and  inject  cephalad. 


A    MACROSCOPIC    VOCABULARY    OF  THE    BRAIN. 

§  1127.  Abbreviations  of  the  Qekeral  Names. 

^r.— Area.  F, — Fissura.  Px. — ^Flexna. 

C— Coelia.  .FWi.— Foramen.  B, — Reoeasus^ 

Ctm, — Columnm.  Fn. — Funiculus.  i?^.— Begla 

C/i.— Canalis.  ^«.— Fossa.  i2x.— Radix. 

Cp, — Corpua  Ltc. — Incisura.  S, — Sulcus. 


Or.— Orus. 
Crt.— Crista. 
Cs.  — Commissura. 
Em. — Eminentia. 


X.— Lobus. 
Li. — Lobulusw 
N. — Nervus. 
Pr.— Portio. 


SpL — Septum. 
7'.— Tuber. 
IV.— Tractus. 
27.— Tela. 


§  1128.    List  of  Abbreviations  of  the  Special  Names. 

In  this  list  are  given  only  the  names  adopted  in  this  work  ;  the  synonyms  are  given  in 
the  descriptioDs  which  occur  later  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  i 
Those  marked  az.  are  mesal  or  azygous ;  the  rest  are  in  pairs. 


a. — Aula,  az. 

abn. — Albicans,  (Corpus). 

a».— Alba,  (Substantia). 

apx. — Aiiliplexus. 

arb.  vt. — Arbor  vit«,  az, 

arch. — Aracbnoidea. 

Ar.  cr. — Area  cruralis,  az. 

Ar,  ier. — Area  intercrnralis,  oa. 

Ar.  el. — Area  elliptica. 

Ar.  av. — Area  ovolis. 

Ar.  ppn. — Area  postpontilis,  ae. 

Ar.preh. — Area  praechiasmatica,  az, 

Ar.  spt. — Area  septalis. 

<?«.— Carina,  az. 

cb. — Cerebrum,  az. 

cbl. — Cerebellum,  dz, 

ed.  s. — Cauda  (Corporis)  striatL 

eel.  m, — Cella  media. 

eh. — Chiasma,  az. 

ctH.— Cinerea,  (Substantia). 


d. — Callosum,  (Corpus),  az. 

de. — Calcar.    Not  in  the  cat. 

c/t.— Clava. 

Clm.  d. — Columna  dorsalis  (myelonls^ 

dm.  /.—Columna  fomicis. 

Ofm.  /. — Clm.  lateralis  (myelonis). 

dm.  V. — Clm.  ventralis  (myelonis). 

emh. — Cimbia. 

en. — Conarium,  az. 

Cn.  ee. — Canalis  centralis  (mydonisX  <v» 

erU.  00. — Centrum  ovale  (minus). 

Or.  eb. — Crus  cerebri. 

Or,  ol. — Crus  <d£actorium. 

Crs.f. — Crista  tbmicis,  az. 

Cs.f. — Commissura  fomicis,  az. 

Cs.  h. — Commissura  habenarum,  az 

etx. — Cortex. 

d. — Dura  (mater). 
de. — Diaeoelia,  az. 
Dee.  py. — Decussatio  pynnddiun. 
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den, — Diencephalon,  cm. 
i».— Delta  (fornids),  oe. 
dpx. — ^DiaplexQB. 
M, — ^Diatela,  m, 

Em.  au^ — EnuDentia  aaditoria. 
end. — Endyma. 
<fpc. — Epicoelia,  aa. 
epen. — EpenoephaloD,  ca, 

F,  a. — FisBura  anterior. 

F.  an. — ^Fiissara  ansata. 

F.  c/1— Piaaura  coofinia. 

F.  eL — Fisaara  callosalis.  . 

F.  eor. — ^Fissura  coronalis. 

F.  cr.— Flssura  craciata. 

F.  dg. — Flssara  diagonalis. 

F.  dl. — FisBura  doreilateralis  (myeloDis). 

F.  dfM. — ^Fissara  dorsimesalis  (myelonisX 

az. 
F.  /jw,— Rasura  fimbriaB. 
F.  ^.— FiflBura  faldalis. 
F.  hmp. — FisBura  hippocampalis. 
F.  in. — FisBara  intermedia. 
F.  I. — FlsBora  lateralis. 
F.  In. — ^Fissnra  lonata. 
F.  ml. — FisBora  medilateralis. 
F  mr. — FiBsnia  marginalis. 
F.  (4. — Fissura  olfactoria. 
F.  p. — FisBura  postica. 
F.  per. — FIflBura  postcrudata. 
F.  pmr. — Fissara  poBtmarginaliB. 
F.  prd, — ^Fifisura  postradioaliB. 
F.  prA.— Fissura  poBtrbinalis. 
F.  prrd. — Fissara  preeradicalis. 
F.  /».— FisBura  postsjlviana. 
F.  rh. — Fissnra  rhinalis. 
F.  e. — Fissura  Sylviana. 
F.  9fi. — FisBora  subfaldalis. 
F.  ep. — Fissara  splenialis. 
F.  «>.— Fissura  superorbitalis. 
F.  se. — Fl'Bura  supersylviana. 
F.  vl. — Fissura  ventrilateralis  (myelonis). 
F.  wru. — Fissura  Yentnmesalis  (myelonis), 

az. 
f. — Fornix,  oe. 
jfc. — Flocculus. 
Fkn.  ee. — Foramen  csecnm,  az. 
Fm.  en. — Foramen  oonarii,  az. 
Fm.  inf. — Foramen  infundibuli,  oe. 
yi»&.— Fimbria. 


/«rf.— Fasdola, 

^.— Genu,  az. 

h. — Habena. 

hem. — Hemisplusra. 

hmp.  — Hippocampus. 

hmspt. — Hemiseptum  (cerebri). 

hph. — Hypophysis,  az. 

Inc.  hmp. — Incisura  hippocampi 

it^. — Inf  undibulum,  az. 

»9M;>p.— InteropticuB.    Not  in  the  cat. 

tTM. — Insula. 

it. — Iter,  az. 

L.  I. — Lobus  lateralis  (oerebelli). 
'L.  ci. — Lobus  olfactorius. 
L.  tmp. — Lobus  temporalis. 
LI.  ap. — Lobulus  appendicularis  (cerebelU^ 
LI.  hmp. — Lobulus  hippocampi* 
Un.  alb. — Limes  alba. 
Im.  ein. — Limes  dnerea. 
lu. — Lura. 
l^. — Lyra,  az. 

me«.— Medicommissuray  az. 
meu. — Medicomu. 
mpd — Medipedunculus,  oe. 
msc. — Mesocoella,  az. 
msen. — Mesencephalon,  az. 
mtc. — Metacoelia,  az. 
mten. — Metencephalon,  az. 
m  tpx. — Metaplexus. 
mtU. — ^Metatela,  az. 
my. — Myelon,  az. 

N.  abd. — Nervus  abducens  (vi). 

N.  ae. — Nervus  accessorius  (xi). 

N.  att. — Nervus  auditorins  (viil). 

N.  f. — Nervus  facialis  (vii). 

2^'  gph. — Nervus  glossopharyngeus  (ix). 

N.  hg. — Nervus  hypoglossus  (xil). 

N.  ocm. — Nervus  oculomotorius  (iii), 

N.  ol. — ^Nervus  olfactorius  (i). 

N.  op. — Nervus  opticas  (ii), 

N.  ^.—Nervus  trochlearis  pv). 

N.  trg. — Nervus  trigeminus  (v), 

N.  t. — Nervus  vagus  (x). 

ab. — Obex. 
olt. — Oliva. 
(>p.— Opticus,  (Lobus). 
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p.— Porta, 

!».— Pia  (mater). 

j^cf.— Postcommiflsura,  az, 

pcu, — Postoornu.    Not  in  tlie  cat 

pgn. — Po6tgenica1atam«  (Ck>rpa0). 

po,  ol, — Pero  (olfactorius). 

pobl, — Poetoblongata,  ae. 

pap. — Poetopticus  (LobuB). 

pn. — Pons  (Varolii),  ae, 

ppd. — Postpedtmcalos. 

ppf. — Postperforatos  (Locub),  m>. 

ppx. — Portiplexus. 

pre, — Procoelia. 

j>res, — Pra&commissnra,  OM. 

preu. — Pnecornu. 

pren. — Prosencephalon,  at, 

pi'gn . — Prsegeniculatum. 

prM. — Preoblon^ta,  cut, 

prpd. — Pnepedoncnlas. 

prpf. — ^Pneperforatus  (Locos). 

prpx, — Proplex  us. 

prte. — Prosoccelia,  at. 

|W«par.— Profloplexus,  at, 

p9.  £)^.— Pes  (olfactorias). 

Pt,  d.— Portio  depressa  (praBperforati). 

Pt.  p. — Portio  prominens  (pr»perforati). 

py, — Pyramis. 

p9c.  — Pseudoocelia,  at. 

q. — Quadrans. 

r — Rima. 

R.  a.— Receesos  aul®,  oc 

R.  op. — Recessus  opticas. 


R,  prpn.— Reoessos  prepontilis,  as. 

Rg,  a, — Regio  aulica,  a*, 

rhe, — RhinocoBlia. 

rA«n.— RblnencephaloD,  as. 

rm, — Rostram,  at. 

tp. — ^Ripa. 

r4<.— Restiforme,  (Corpus). 

Rx.  in. — Radix  intermedia. 

Rx,  I, — Radix  lateralis.  . 

Rx,  fA^.—Radix  motoiia. 

Rx.  ms, — Radix  meaalia 

Rx,  in. — Radix  sensoria. 

#. — Striatum,  (Corpus). 

SH,  h, — Sulcus  habeniB. 

81.  ic.  I. — Sulcus  intercruralis  lateralis. 

8.  ic.  ms. — Sulcus  intercruralis  mesalis,  a 

81.  /t.—Sulcus  limitans. 

81,  trd. — Sulcus  triradiatus,  az, 

«p. — Splenium,  at, 

8pt,  lu, — Septum  lucidum  (cerebri),  at. 

ttr,  Ing. — Stria  longitudlnalis  (callosi). 

t. — ^Terma,  at. 

Tbcl,  JJoi.— Tuberculum  Rolandii. 

T,  cin, — Tuber  cinereum,  oe. 

th. — Thalamus. 

2V.  op, — ^Tractus  opticus. 

Tr.  prh. — Tractus  postrhinalie. 

Tr.  rA.— Tractus  rbinalis. 

te. — Trapezium. 

f)l. — ^Velum  (interpositam),  at. 
vm. — ^Vermis,  at. 
rp.— Valvula,  at. 


§  1129.  Most  of  tbe  above  names  are  tbose  in  common  use,  with  the  omission  of  super- 
fluous elements  like  corpus,  and  the  genitives  of  the  names  of  more  comprehensive  parts. 
Most  of  the  apparently  new  names  will  be  found  to  be  old  acquaintances  under  such  thin 
disguises  as  translation,  transposition,  abridgement,  and  the  substitution  qf  prefixes  for 
qualifyinji^  words.  In  a  few  cases  the  old  names  are  wholly  discarded  for  briefer  new 
ones  (e.  g.,  cimbia  for  Traetus  transversus  pedunculi).  Most  of  the  new  names,  however, 
refer  to  parts  apparently  unobserved  hitherto  (e.  g.,  crista,  carina,  delta),  or  to  parts  which 
— although  probably  observed — seem  not  to  have  been  regarded  as  needing  a  special 
designation  (e.  g.,  atda,  quadrans,  pero). 

For  the  names  of  the  segments,  coelite,  telie  and  plexuses,  see  §  1063. 

So  much  of  each  name  as  immediately  follows  the  abbreviation  is  regarded  as  a  suffi- 
cient designation  of  the  part  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  sometimes  it  may  be  neceswy 
to  add  the  words  in  parenthesis. 

llio  names  are  tabulated  according  to  segments  in  §  1188. 
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THE  ENCEPHALIC  SEGMENTS  IN  THE  CAT. 

§  1130.  The  recognition  of  the  several  segments  is  less  easy  than 
with  the  frog  in  some  respects  on  acconnt  of  certain  features  of  the 
mammalian  encephalon. 

§  1131.  Differences  between  the  Brains  of  the  Cat  and  the 
Frog. — ^In  a  general  way  these  have  been  indicated  already  (§§  1056, 
1056) ;  they  may  be  more  detinitely  stated  as  follows: — 

(1)  In  the  cat  the  ccelifie  are  irregular  in  form  and  relatively 
reduced  in  extent  (Pig.  113 ;  PI.  II,  Pig.  4). 

(2)  The  parietes  are  relatively  thicker,  and  more  differentiated 
as  to  both  contour  and  structure  (Pig.  113 ;  PI.  II,  Pig.  4 ;  PI.  Ill, 
Fig.  13). 

(3)  With  several  segments  the  dorsal  portion  (roof)  is  much 
more  extensive  than  the  ventral  (floor),  (Pig.  117 ;  PL  II,  Pig.  4). 

(4)  The  longitudinal  axis  of  the  entire  brain  presents  a  decided 
Jlexure^  the  convexity  of  which  is  dorsal  and  coincides  in  position 
nearly  with  the  mesencephalon  (Pig.  88). 

(5)  The  dorsal  portions  of  two  segments  (epencephalon  and  pros- 
encephalon) are  so  greatly  enlarged  as  to  cover  all  the  others  except- 
ing parts  of  the  metencephalon  and  rhinencephalon,  the  extremes 
of  the  series  (Pig.  88,  104,  117 ;  PL  I,  Pig.  1,  2). 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  Amphibian  commissares  (chiasmal  posteommmura,  prcBCommiS' 
mira),  there  are  in  the  cat's  brain  more  or  less  distiDCt  fibrous  fasciculi  constituting  other 
commissures— fe/j^j^tidiTKiZ  (Crura  cerebri,  PI.  II,  Fig.  3.  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  11 ;  Crura  olfactoria, 
PL  n.  Fig.  3, 4 ;  postpedunculi,  praepcdunculi) ;  transverse  (pons,  Kg.  117 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  3, 
pn. ;  decussatio  pyramidum,  medipedunculi,  Commissura  fomicis,  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14,  cs.f.) ; 
and  oblique  (fornix,  Pi.  IV,  Fig.  14,/.). 

(7)  Between  the  apposed  surfaces  of  the  thalami  is  established  a  connection,  the  medi- 
commissura  (Fig.  122;  PI.  II.  Fig.  4,  mcs.\  which  occupies  a  lar^  portion  of  the  diacoelia. 

(8)  The  apposed  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres  are  connected  along  a  slightly  curved  line 
by  a  thick  band  of  fibers,  the  callosum  (Fig.  104, 115 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  18,  PI.  IV,  Fig.  15,  cl), 
the  largest  and  presumably  the  most  important  of  the  commissures. 

(9)  The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  mesencephalon  presents  a  transverse  furrow,  distinguish- 
ing a  cephalic  pair  of  lobes,  the  optici  proper,  from  a  caudal  pair,  the  postoptici  (Fig. 
114 ;  PL  III,  Fig.  7) ;  hence  the  bigeminum  of  the  frog  becomes  the  quadrigeminum  of 
the  cat. 

(10)  The  lateral  aspect  of  the  diencephalon  presents  at  least  two  elevations,  postgenic- 
nlatum  and  praegeniculatum  (PI.  Ill,  Fig.  7,  9,  pt/n.,  prgn.). 

(11)  Of  the  diacoelian  roof,  the  membranous  part  {diatela,  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  10)  is  relatively 
more  extensive,  while  the  nervous  part  (postcommissura,  PL  II,  Fig.  4,  pes.)  Is  corre- 
spondingly diminished ;  concomitantly  the  conarium  is  attached  near  the  caudal  end  of 
(he  diencephalon  and  is  retroverted  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  mesencephalon. 
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(12)  Each  lateral  half  of  the  rhinencephalon  conaists  of  a  Lobus  olfactoiias  oonnected 
with  the  proeencephalon  hj  a  distinct  Cras  olfactorium  (PI.  II,  Fig.  3,  4,  Or.  ol.). 

(18)  Each  procoelia  may  be  sabdivided,  somewhat  vaguely,  into  a  central  cella  media 
(PI.  IV,  Fig.  15,  eel.  m.),  and  two  carved  prolongatiomi,  the  praecomu  (PI.  II,  Fig.  121, 
PL  IV,  Fig.  15, 16,prcu.),  and  the  medicomu  (PL  IV,  Fig.  16,  17,  18,  meu.) 

(14)  Into  each  coma  projects  a  decided  eminence.  That  of  the  praecomu  is  the  striir 
turn  (PI.  IV,  Fig.  15, 16,  «.),  a  thickening  of  the  parietes.  That  of  the  medicomu  Is  the 
hypocampa  (PI.  IV,  Fig.  15,  16,  hmp,)^  which  is  chiefly  an  involution  or  folding  of  the 
parietes  (Fig.  121). 

(15)  In  addition  to  the  atrophied  portions  of  the  coelian  parietes  noted  in  the  frog,  the 
proper  nervous  substance  of  the  hemisphere  is  abr3gated  along  a  line  from  the  porta  to 
near  the  tip  of  the  medicomu,  constituting  the  rima  or  "  fissure  of  Bichat "  (Fig.  121 ;  PL 
IV,  Fig.  14,  17,  i?.).    Along  this  line  enters  the  latger  portion  of  the  proplexus. 

(16)  As  in  Menobranchus,  there  are  metaplexus,  diaplexus  and  proplexus,  the  latter 
two  being  continuous  through  the  intermediation  of  the  auliplexus  and  portiplexus. 

(17)  The  surface  of  the  cerebellum  is  coavoluted,  presenting  numerous  thin  folds 
(laminas)  with  intervening  fissures  (Fig.  104.  117  ;  PL  I,  Fig.  1, 2). 

(18)  The  surface  of  the  hemispheres  is  also  convoluted,  prt»enting  a  limited  number  of 
fissures  arranged  according  to  a  somewhat  definite  pattern  (Fig.  124, 125 ;  PL  I,  Fig.  1,  2). 
Most  of  the  fissures  involve  only  a  certain  depth  of  the  mass,  but  the  F,  hypocampm^  **  hip- 
pocampal  fissure, ''  represents  an  involution  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  parietes  (Fig. 
121,  125 ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  15, 17,  F.  hmp.). 

(19)  With  the  c(^rebellum  and  hemispheres,  most  of  the  einerea  is  located  near  or  at 
the  surface,  constituting  a  cortex  (PL  II,  Fig.  4,  PL  IV,  Fig.  14, 15).  The  extent  of  the 
cortex  is  of  course  increased  by  the  convolutions. 


Fig.  113. — ^Ventral  exposure  of  the  ccelie; 
preparation  No.  458,  Museum  of  Cornell  Cni- 
venity.    Compare  with  Fig.  110. 

Objects. — To  show  (A)  the  general  succession 
jfir3        ^^^VI^^^Bk    i  ^^  ^^^  coeliae;  (B)  the  relations  of  the  ports  to 

>[  d£v.   ^^^U^^Bb    V  the  aula  and  procoelise ;  (C)  the  thickness  of  the 

parietes  and  concomitant  reduction  of  the  ooelic ; 
(D)  the  undulations  of  the  coslian  roofs. 

Preparation. — From  the  ventral  aspect  of  a 
|e  *^^KKf7     ^K     '^^^  y  ^^^^  hardened  brain  successive  slices  were  re- 

i  S  ^Brr#*p,H^      ^^It  moved  with  the  large  scalpel  until  the  p&rta and 

Canalis  centralis  were  exposed.  With  the  Char* 
ri^re  scalpel  there  were  excavated  successively  so 
much  of  the  various  segments  as  to  expose  the 
entire  series  of  emlm,  excepting  the  rfainoeoelia; 
the  rhinencephalon  having  been  removed. 

On  the  right  (left  of  the  figure)  the  convexity 
of  the  itriatum  was  cut  off.    On  the  other  side 
enough  more  of  the  hemisphere  and  thalamos 
was  removed  to  expose  the  proplexus  and  thus 
throw  the  prscomu  into  direct  communication  with  the  medicomu. 

Explanation. — ^Most  of  the  names  are  written  in  full,  and  the  parts  mentioiied  aie 
described  elsewhere. 

Cn.  ee. — Canalis  centralis  myelonia. 
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FiQ.  113.— Ventral  Exposure  op 

THE  CCELIiB  ;    X  1. 


DORSAL    ASPECT    OF   THE   MESENCEPHALON. 
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IHen.,  epen.,  tnesen.,  meten.  are  abbreviations  of  diencephalon,  etc  So  much  of  the 
preparatioD  as  is  not  inclnded  therein  belongs  to  the  prosencephalon. 

Pgi^ — Postg^enicttlatnm.     Th. — Thalamus. 

The  aides  of  all  the  coBli»  are  beveled  oft  so  as  to  expose  their  roofs  more  clearly.  The 
widest  portion  is  the  metacoelia,  whose  proper  roof  (metatela)  is  so  thin  that  the  lamintt 
of  the  overhanging  oerebellam  show  through  it . 

The  epicoelia  presents  two  very  different  portions— a  caudal,  which  is  short  but  wide 
and  high,  reaching  up  into  the  cerebellum  (PI.  II,  Fig.  4),  and  a  cephalic,  longer  but  nar* 
rower  and  lower,  excepting  at  its  cephalic  end,  where  its  roof,  the  valvula,  rises  to  join 
the  postoptici. 

The  succeeding  contracted  portion  represents  the  mesocoelia ;  the  next  mesal  cavity 
is  the  diaccelia,  the  roof  uf  which  presents  the  two  parallel  diaplexuses,  diverging  in  the 
aula  to  connect  through  the  porta  with  the  proplexuses. 

On  the  right  (left  of  the  figure)  the  crescentic  line  representing  the  transection  of  the 
medicomu  should  reach  the  end  of  the  lino  indicating  the  boundary  between  the  hemi 
sphere  and  the  postgeniculatum ;  see  Fig.  121. 

The  membranes  and  the  relative  areas  of  alba  and  dnerea  are  not  shown. 
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Fi|^.  114 — Dorsal  aspect  of  the  mesencephalon, 
exposed  by  the  separation  of  the  cerebellum  and 
hemispheres ;  from  Prep.  No.  890,  M.  C.  U. 

Objects. — To  expose  (A)  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
mesencephalon,  the  cephalic  aspect  of  the  cerebel- 
lum and  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  hemispheres  ;  (B) 
the  origin  of  the  NN.  trochleares  from  the  cephalic 
part  of  the  Tahrnla  {vv.) ;  (C)  the  caudal  position  and 
letroversion  of  the  conarium. 

Preparation.— The  fresh  brain  was  carefully  held 
and  the  caudal  portions  of  the  hemispheres  gently 
pushed  cephalad,  the  attachments  to  the  mesencepha- 
lon being  divided  with  the  tracer,  until  the  conarium 
was  exposed ;  then  the  cerebellum  was  in  like  man- 
ner tUted  caudad,  care  being  had  not  to  tear  the 
delicate  valvula. 

By  the  above  operations  the  natural  encephalic 
flexure  was  so  exaggerated  as  to  bring  the  ventral 
aspects  of  the  crura  olfactoria  and  the  metencephalon 
into  contact.     The  brain  was  secured  in  this  condition 

upon  a  bed  of  wet  cotton  by  pushing  cotton  against  it,  and  covered  with  95  per  cent, 
alcohol. 

Explanation. — The  names  are  written  in  full,  excepting  w.  for  valvula.  The  furrow 
between  the  optici  is  not  sufficiently  distinct,  and  the  word  pottoptiei  obicures  the  fact 
that  the  elevations  so  named  are  separated  by  a  somewhat  wide  and  flat  valley  rather  than 
l^  a  narrow  depression.. 

In  the  preparation,  the  infnndibuliform  mesoooelian  orifice  is  visible  through  the  trans- 
parent valvuia.    Compare  PI.  III.  Fig.  7. 

Fig.  115. — The  callosum  after  removal  of  the  dorsal  portions  of  the  cerebellum  and 
hemispheres ;  from  Prep.  No.  540,  M.  C.  U. 

Objects. — ^To  show  (A)  the  fact  of  the  connection  of  the  hemispheres  by  the  callosum ; 


Fig.  114— Dorsal  Aspect  of 
THE  Mesencephalon,  with 
SOME  Adjacent  Pabtb;  x  1. 
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(B)  the  oephalo-caudal  extent  of  the  latter;  (C)  the  manner  of  deavage  of  the  heml 
spheres;  (D)  the  irregular  lamination  of  the  cerebellum. 

Preparation. — The  hemispheres  and  Lcbi  olfaetorii  of  a  hardened  brain  were  siloed  to 
near  the  level  of  the  calloeum  and  in  a  plane  coinciding  with  the  larger  part  of  its  course. 

The  slight  portions  overhanging  the  borders  of  die 
callosum  so  as  to  constitute  the  FF.  callamliM  (Fig.  lift, 
122 ;  PI.  III»  Fig.  13)  were  then  pushed  dorso  laterad 
with  the  tracer ;  the  torn  surfaces  so  left  are  repre- 
sented by  the  striated  areas.  On  the  right,  a  part  of 
the  hemisphere  was  torn  off  so  as  to  indicate  the  wave- 
like  arrangement  of  the  &sciculL 

An  oblique  section  was  then  made  from  opposite 
the  splenium  through  the  caudal  x>ortion  of  the  hemi- 
spheres and  the  cerebellum,  so  as  to  expose  the  post- 
optici. 

Explanation. — The  name  is  written  lengthwise  of 
the  callosum :  perhaps  the  line  at  each  side  represents 
a  itria  longitudinalU,  The  curvature  ventrad  at  the 
genu  and  splenium  is  better  shown  in  section  (fig. 
116;  PI.  II,  Fig.  14).  The  postoptici  do  not  appear 
distinctly,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  Indicate  the 
areas  of  cerebral  alba  and  cinerea,  or  of  the  pes,  pero 
or  ccelia  in  the  rhinenoephalon. 

§  1182.   Preliminary  Examination  of  the  Basis 

Encephali.— As  seen  in  Fig.   116,  118,  and  PL  11, 

Fig.  8,  the  base  of  the  brain  presents  numerous  farts 

distinguished  by  their  elevation,  their    subdivisioD, 

their  color  or  the  direction  of  their  fibers.    Including  the  twelve  cranial  nerves,  about 

fifty  different  parts,  more  or  less  comprehensive,  are  named  upon  Fig,  116. 

The  cranial  nerves  are  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter.  Of  the  remaining  parts,  the 
beginner  is  advised  to  study  first  only  those  which  have  been  observed  in  the  Amphibitn 
brain,  or  which  serve  either  as  topographical  landmarks  or  as  aids  in  recognizing  the  limits 
of  the  encephalic  segments.  Later,  it  will  be  desirable  to  identify  each  feature  by  the  aid 
of  the  figures  (Fig.  118  ,  PI.  II,  Fig.  8 ;  Pi.  Ill,  Fig.  11)  and  the  detailed  descriptions. 
Fig.  116. — Diagram  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  including  the  nerve  roots. 
Explanation.— The  names  are  written  in  full.  As  suggested  above,  the  following 
parts  are  to  be  noted  first : — 

Myelon,  expanding  into  the  metencephalon. 
Cerebellum,  greatly  enlarged  and  convoluted. 
Hemisphaerae,  still  more  enlarged  and  likewise  convoluted. 
Lobi  olfaetorii,  elongated  and  in  apposition,  but  not  organically  united. 
Chiasma,  Tuber  cinereum,  infundibulum,  hypophysis,  Crura  cerebri  (one  of  which 
is  designated  on  Fig.  116  by  the  word  a'us)  and  pons. 

Of  the  parts  just  named,  all  but  the  last  have  been  noted  upon  the  mesal  aspect  of  the 
Amphibian  brain,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Table  (§  1069). 

The  pons  is  a  wide  and  thick  band  of  transverse  fibers  connecting  the  lateral  lobes  of 
the  cerebellum  across  the  ventrimeson.  It  is  likewise  a  prominent  landmark,  serving, 
with  the  chiasma^  to  divide  the  entire  basis  encephali  conveniently  into  three  general 
regions— cat/(fa^.  Area  postpontilis ;  cephalic,  Area  praechiasmatica ;  and  inttrmaUati, 
Area  cruralis. 


Fio.  115.— Dorsal  Aspbct  of 
THE  Callosum  after  Par- 
TiAL  Removal  of  the 
Hemispheres;  xl. 
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Pig.  116.— Diagram  op  the  Basis  Encephali  ;  x  3. 


It  is  to  be  observed  that,  notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of  the  cerebellum  and  the 
hemispheree,  all  the  encephalic  segments  appear  upon  the  ventral  aspect,  most  distinctly 
at  and  near  the  raeeon.  On  the  left  (right  of  the  6gure)  the  names  of  the  prosencephalon 
are  written  along  its  expanded  dorsal  portion,  but  upon  the  ventrimeson  it  may  be 
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regarded  as  extending  only  firom  the  middle  of  the  chiaama  to  the  diamond-shaped  am 
jost  caudad  of  the  rhinencephalic  Badkes  mesales. 

The  extent  of  the  metencephalon  coincides  nearly  with  that  of  the  pyramis. 

g  1188.  Hemisection  of  the  Brain. — The  encephalic  segments  are  more  easoly  recog- 
nized and  examined  upon  a  hemiencephalon  than  upon  the  entire  organ  hecanse  (1)  all  the 
segments  and  roost  of  the  cceliae  are  then  exposed  ;  (2)  the  parts  can  be  more  readily  beot 
upon  each  other  or  dissected  apart 

IfutrumerUs  and  Materials. — A  brain,  symfnetrieal  and  weU-hardeMd  ;  distorted  speci- 
mens may  serve  for  dissections,  bat  for  the  hemisection  select  the  most  perfect.  Ranror 
large  scalpel,  with  tery  keen,  emooth  edge  ;  if  the  scalpel  is  used.  It  should  be  espedallf 
sharp  at  the  heel,  which  is  nsoally  neglected.  A  small  dish  or  vial  of  alcohol,  in  whieh 
the  knife  may  be  dipped.  A  piece  of  sheet  cork,  or  of  soft  wood  free  from  knots,  at  least 
6x4  cm.,  and  preferably  10  x  8.  Remove  from  the  brain  any  pins  which  may  cross  tbe 
meson. 

§  1134.  Upon  a  preparation  or  figure  (Pig.  115,  116;  PI.  II, 
Pig.  4),  note  the  position  of  the  caMosum  and  the  angle  which  it 
fonns  with  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  of  the  brain. 

Place  the  brain  upon  its  basis,  with  its  long  axis  coincident  with 
the  length  of  the  cork  or  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  the  cephalic 
end  of  the  brain  to  the  left. 

Dip  the  scalpel  in  alcohol,  and  grasp  it  bow-fashion.  Introduce 
the  tip  of  the  blade  between  the  hemispheres  at  their  highest  part, 
and  gently  pnsh  it  ventro-cephalad  until  the  point  reaches  the  coric 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  Lobi  olfactori%  and  the  back  of  the  blade— 
if  a  scalpel  is  used — is  about  on  a  level  with  the  dorsal  maiguis  of 
the  hemispheres.  The  blade  then  forms  an  angle  of  about  30 
degrees  with  the  cork,  and  its  heel  is  a  little  cephalad  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

Grasp  the  brain  gently  but  firmly  as  follows:— The  poUex 
should  be  on  the  left,  against  the  lateral  surface  of  the  cerebellum 
and  the  caudal  part  of  the  hemisphere ;  on  the  right  the  tips  of  tbe 
index,  medius  and  annularis  press  respectively  upon  the  lAteral 
aspect  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  temporal  and  frontal  regions  of  the 
hemispheres.  The  minimus  may  be  raised  out  of  the  way.  The 
pressure  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  must  be  equal  and  uniform. 

Draw  the  scalpel  slowly  caudad,  keeping  the  convexity  near  the 
'  tip  constantly  upon  the  cork,  and  the  entire  instrument  at  the  same 
angle  until  it  emerges  through  the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  hemisection,  the  edge  of  the  scalpel 
was  firmly  held  by  the  closely  approximated  hemispheres,  and 
its  edge  rested  on  the  callosum,  so  that  the  latter  was  probably 
divided  accurately  on  the  meson.    But  a  very  slight  initial  deflec- 
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HEMISECTION   OF   THE   BRAIN.  445 

taon  may  have  brought  the  blade  out  1-2  mm.  laterad  of  the  ventri- 
meson. 

Ascertain  the  extent  of  the  departure  by  apposing  the  two  halves 
of  the  brain  and  noting  the  i)osition  of  the  cut  with  respect  to  the 
ventrimeson.  If  the  cut  and  the  meson  coincide,  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  brain  will  be  practically  identical ;  but  according 
to  the  d^ree  of  the  separation  there  will  be  found  a  difference 
which  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  be  puzzling  to  the  beginner, 
especially  since  in  these  cases  neither  surface  resembles  that  shown 
in  the  figure. 

After  becoming  somewhat  familiar  with  the  organ,  it  may  be 
well  to  make  purposely  a  hemisection  about  1  mm.  laterad  of  the 
meson,  so  that  the  commissures  and  other  mesal  structures  may  be 
dissected  out  in  relief ;  but  at  the  outset  it  is  better  to  secure  a 
view  of  the  mesal  surface  itself. 

Select  that  half  of  the  brain  to  which  part  of  the  other  half  is 
attached,  and  hold  it  with  the  meson  up  and  the  base  toward  you ; 
grasp  the  large  scalpel  bow-fashion,  and  apply  the  heel  at  the  ven- 
trimeson, upon  the  chiasma  if  it  be  the  right  half,  or  at  the  ventri- 
mesal  ("  anterior  median  ")  fissure  of  the  metencephalon  if  the  left ; 
cut  away  from  you  with  a  long  steady  sweep,  taking  care  not  to  cut 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  meson.  Certain  parts  of  the  surface  may 
reqnire  subsequent  special  treatment  in  order  that  the  surfaces  may 
be  fairly  exposed. 

§  1135.  Aside  from  detailed  comparison  of  the  surface  with  the 
figures,  the  best  test  of  the  mesal  surface  is  the  exi)osure  of  the 
series  of  mesal  coeliae,  extending,  as  in  the  Amphibian  brain  (Fig. 
Ill),  in  uninterrupted  continuity  from  the  ventro-caudal  angle  of 
the  cerebellum  to  a  point  dorsad  of  the  chiasma.  Just  ventrad  of 
the  cerebellum  the  lateral  extent  of  the  cavity,  epicoelia,  is  con- 
siderable, but  at  other  points  it  is  no  more  than  1-2  mm.^  so  as  to 
appear  on  the  mesal  surface  like  a  shallow  depression.  The  most 
obscure  portion  of  the  cavity  is  the  cephalic  part  of  the  epicoelia, 
where  the  lateral  extent  is  considerable,  while  its  vertical  diameter 
is  very  slight,  and  the  roof,  valvula,  is  quite  thin. 
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MESAL    ASPECT  OF  THE  BRAIN. 
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BRAIN   LACKING     THK    CALLOSUM. 
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Unfortunately  the  membranes  and  plexneee  bad  been  removed.  From  the  precommisBore  iprcf,)  to  the 
dotted  line  fh>m  the  word /ornia;,  the  narrow,  white  area  repre^nts  the  cut  )<nrface  of  the  fornix.  The 
narrow,  light  area  (2)  extending  dorso-caudad  from  the  dotted  line  represents  the  natural  margin  of  a  ridge ' 
which,  had  the  calloeam  been  developed,  would  presumably  have  extended  across  the  meson  and  united 
';rith  its  platetrope  to  form  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  fornix  and  the  fomicommissure,  continuous  caudnd, 
through  the  splcnium,  with  the  callosum.  In  accordance  with  changes  elsewhere  indicated^,  h.  repref^enis 
the  supracommlsBure,  and  opticus  should  he  preopHem  ;  pea.  indicates  postcommissure ;  i,  the  rag^  line 
left  by  tearing  off  the  valvnla.  The  brain  was  removed  and  hemisected  by  a  student  before  the  peculiari  ties 
were  observed  and  is  somewhat  distorted ;  the  olfactory  lobe  (L.  oi.)  was  partly  lost,  and  the  hypophysis 
torn  off.  The  medicoromissure  and  precommissure  are  larger  than  usual.  For  fuller  description  and  dl»- 
oualon  Bee  a  paper  ( 13)  by  the  senior  author.    The  specimen  \j  881  M.  C.  U. 
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§  1139.  Examination  of  the  Encephalic  Segments. — Instru- 
ments and  Materials, — A  hemiencephalon,  well  hardened ;  the 
condition  of  its  lateral  aspect  raay  b3  disregarded.  Lai^ge  and 
Charriere  scalpels,,  both  very  sharp.  Syringotome  or  tracer.  Fine 
scissors.  Blowpipe.  Coarse  and  fine  forceps.  Beaded  bristles. 
Small  dish  or  wide-mouthed  vial  of  alcohol,  into  which  the  brain 
and  the  scalpels  may  be  dipped. 

In  dissection  of  the  brain,  the  scalpels  should  be  ver^  sharp^ 
and  dipped  in  alcohol  just  before  each  incision. 

Hhinencephalon  (examined  first  on  account  of  its  liabUity  to 
injury  during  the  study  of  the  other  parts). — Ventriduct  the  Ijobns 
olfactorius  so  as  to  expose  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  Cms  ol. ;  also 
the  Pissnra  ol.  (PI.  Ill,  Fig.  5,  i^.  ol.)  on  the  ventro-cephalic  sur- 
face of  the  hemisphere  in  which  rests  the  dorsal  border  of  the  cru& 

At  the  junction  of  the  cms  with  the  lobus,  note  the  slight  promi- 
nence of  the  softer  ectal  layer,  the  pero,  from  which  directly  suiae 
the  olfactory  nerves  (PI.  II,  Fig.  3,  -ZVTT.  ol).  Remove  the  pero 
with  the  forceps  and  tracer,  and  note  that  there  remains  a  thin 
smooth  lamina,  the  pes  ol.,  which  is  jpartly  fibrous  and  forms  the 
immediate  continuation  of  the  cms. 

The  rJiinocoelia  will  be  more  easily  seen  upon  the  dissection  of 
another  specimen. 

§  1140.  Metencephalon.—Oi  this  segment,  one  part,  the  pyra- 
mis,  has  been  noted.  Laterad  of  the  cephalic  part  of  the  pyramis 
is  a  quadrangular  area,  the  trapezium  (PI.  II,  Fig.  3,  tz.) ;  laterad 
of  its  caudal  and  longer  portion  are  two  elevations,  here  called  from 
their  outlines,  Area  elliptica  and  Area  ovalis. 

The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metencephalon  is  overhung  by  the  cere- 
bellum. Tilt  the  latter  cautiously  latero-cephalad,  using  the  tracer 
to  disengage  from  its  ventral  aspect  the  delicate  metatela,  the  roof 
of  the  metacoelia  (PI.  Ill,  Fig.  12,  mtfl.).  Even  if,  in  so  doing,  the 
metatela  is  torn  from  its  connection  with  the  border  of  the  metaccelia 
(so  as  to  produce  a  "  Foramen  of  Magendie,"  §  1082),  it  may  usu- 
ally be  traced  continuous  with  the  ventral  surface  of  the  cerebellum 
just  caudad  of  the  epicoelia. 

Now  tilt  the  cerebellum  meso-cephalad  and  note  the  mass  of 
membrane  and  blood-vessels  forming  the  metaplexus  lateraliB 
(PI.  II,  Fig.  4 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  12,  mtpx.). 

Upon  removal  of  the  metatela  and  metaplexus,  there  will  be 
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seen  a  transverse  band  (Tractus  auditorius)  passing  from  the  Emi- 
nentia  auditoria  across  the  wall  of  the  metacoelia. 

§  1141.  Epencephalon.—T!\\i  the  cerebellum  caudo-laterad,  so 
as  to  expose  the  limits  of  the  epicoelia.  Note  the  distinction  be- 
tween its  caudal  portion,  which  extends  dorsad  Into  the  cerebellum,  | 
and  the  rest,  which  has  for  its  roof  only  the  thin  valvula.  Separate 
the  valvula  from  the  cerebellum,  noting  the  continuity  of  the  two  at 
the  caudal  end  of  the  former. 

With  the  forceps  and  tracer  tear  and  push  off  the  lateral  part  of 
the  cerebellum  so  as  to  expose  the  medipedunculus,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  pons  into  it.  In  like  manner,  remove  the  caudal  part  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  note  a  less  distinct  fasciculus,  the  postpedun- 
culus,  passing  from  the  Tractus  lateralis  of  the  metencephalon  to  the 
cerebellum  just  mesad  of  the  medipedunculus.  The  praepeduncu- 
lus  is  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  cephalic  part  of  the  cerebellum ; 
it  forms  the  lateral  wall  of  the  cephalic  part  of  the  epiccdia^  and  is 
continuous  with  the  base  of  t\iQ  postopticus. 

Push  the  tracer  entad  of  the  medipedunculus,  and  then  divide  it 
with  the  scissors.  Grasp  the  ventral  piece  and  tear  off  the  pons  as 
far  as  the  meson.  Note  that  the  pons  cpncealed  the  continuity  of 
the  pyramis  with  the  Cms  cerebri. 

§  1142.  Mesencephalon. — Note  the  slenderness  of  the  mesocoe- 
lia,  whence  the  names  iter  and  aqucediwius  Sylvii. 

Ventriduct  the  meten.  and  epen.  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between 
them  and  the  hemisphere.  Remove  the  caudal  end  of  the  latter  by 
a  dorso-ventral  incision  corresponding  with  the  convexity  of  the 
spleniam.  On  the  cut  surfaces,  note  the  darker  color  of  the  ectal 
cinerea^  the  cortex,  as  compared  with  the  ental  alba.  There  will 
be  exposed  a  cavity,  the  medicomu,  and  a  rounded  elevation,  the 
hypocampa.    These  may  be  disregarded  for  the  present. 

With  the  pollex  tear  away  the  Ijobulus  hypocampsB  (PI.  I, 
Pig.  3,  LI.  limp.)  and  so  much  of  the  hemisphere  as  readily  comes 
off  with  it ;  then  cut  off  as  much  more  as  may  be  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  Tractus  opticus  (TV.  op.). 

The  parts  thus  exposed  will  be  found  covered  by  pia^  which 
forms  a  distinct  fold  in  the  F.  hypocampce  (Fig.  121). 

This  covering  of  the  mesencephalon  and  part  of  the  diencephaloTt 
is  called  the  velum  {interpositum).  Remove  it  with  the  forceps, 
beginning  at  the  postopticus.     Note  the  slender  N.  trocMearis 
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passing  laterad  and  then  ventrad  just  caudad  of  the  postopticns 
from  its  ectal  origin  on  the  cephalic  part  of  the  valvula. 

Observe  the  contrast  in  form  and  i)08ition  of  the  opticns  and 
postopticus.  The  latter  is  farther  from  the  meson  and  more  sharply 
defined ;  the  opticus  presents  a  more  gradual  slope  to  the  meson. 
Extending  laterad  from  the  lateral  slope  of  the  opticus,  note  the 
cimbia,  the  ventral  part  of  which  crosses  the  cms  in  the  Area  cm- 
ralis  (Fig.  116,  118 ;  PI.  U,  Fig.  3,  and  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  11,  enib.).  The 
cimbia  seems  to  indicate  the  boundary  between  the  mesencephalic 
and  diencephalic  portions  of  the  cms. 

§  1143.  Diencephcdon. — ^Note  the  great  dorso-ventral  ext^it  of 
the  diaooelia,  the  presence  of  the  medioommiMura  {mes.)  in  its  dor- 
sal part,  and  the  absence  of  any  distinct  boundary  between  the 
diaccelia  and  the  aula. 

The  thalami  constitute  the  lateral  parietes  of  the  diaccelia,  and 
its  ventral  and  cephalic  boundaries  are  sufficiently  obvious,  but  the 
dorsal  require  specification. 

The  most  caudal  part  of  the  roof  is  formed  by  the  poetoommif- 
8ura  {pcs,\  which  intervenes  between  the  opticus  and  the  oona- 
xium  {en.). 

Between  the  medicommissure  and  the  fornix  the  most  prominent 
part,  especially  with  an  injected  preparation,  is  a  longitudinal 
plexus,  the  diaplexus. 

Lift  the  diaplexus  with  the  tracer  at  about  the  middle  of  its 
length  and  note  that  it  is  attached  throughout  by  one  edge,  and 
that  it  partly  covers  a  ridge  upon  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  thalamus. 
This,  the  habena  {k.\  is  widest  near  its  caudal  end,  which  joins  its 
platetrope  by  a  slender  band,  the  Commissura  habenarom  (Cs.  Ti.\ 
just  dorsad  of  the  conarium. 

The  habena  becomes  narrower  and  less  prominent  cephalad  and 
disappears  at  the  cephalic  convexity  of  the  thalamus,  corresponding 
with  the  dorsal  limit  of  the  porta. 

Grasp  the  diaplexus  with  the  fine  forceps  and  genfly  pull  ui)on  it 
Note  that  it  readily  separates  from  the  other  x)arts  excepting  at  the 
ends.  The  ends  are  connected  with  somewhat  large  vessels,  but  the 
precise  arrangement  is  not  clear  to  us.  Recall  the  relations  of  the 
diaplexus  in  Menobranchus  (§  1097),  where  it  is  fi'ee  excepting  at 
the  cephalic  end. 

Remove  the  diaplexus  by  carefully  cutting  the  caudal  and  ce- 
phalic connections,  and  note  that  it  was  attached  to  the  ventral  or 
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ental  aspect  of  a  delicate  membranous  roof  of  the  diacoelia,  the 
diatela  (Pig.  122). 

By  slightly  pushing  the  hemisphere  away  from  the  thalamus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  diatela  springs  from  the  dorsal  margin  of  the 
habena,  along  a  slight  farrow,  the  Sulcus  habenaB  {SI.  h.\  and 
curves  dorso-mesad  to  meet  its  other  half  from  the  opposite  side. 

§  1144.  On  the  lateral  aspect^  between  the  cimbia  and  the  tractus 
opticus,  note  a  decided  elevation,  the  postgeniculatum  (Fig.  18 ; 
PI.  Ill,  Pig.  7,  9,  pgn.).  Ventrad  of  it  is  a  ridge  of  the  eras,  partly 
embracing  a  depressed  area,  the  quadrans  (Pig.  18 ;  PL  III,  Pig. 
11,  q^ 

Ventriduct  the  parts  still  more,  and  trace  the  tractus  opticus 
into  an  expanded  elevation  just  cephalad  of  the  postgeniculatum. 
This,  the  praegeniculatum  (PI.  Ill,  Pig.  7,  9,  prgn.\  is  practically 
continuous  with  the  thalamus^  the  principal  part  of  the  diencepha- 
lon,  which  has  been  seen  above  as  the  lateral  wall  of  the  diacoelia. 
Note  the  absence  of  any  distinct  caudal  protrusion  of  the  thalamus, 
such  as  forms  the  human  pulmnar.  At  the  meson,  in  the  depres- 
sion between  the  thalamus  and  the  opticus,  note  the  half  of  the 
conarium^  more  or  less  enveloped  by  the  velum,  and  inclined  cau- 
dad  from  its  attachment  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  opticus. 

By  an  incision  beginning  just  dorsad  of  the  callosum  and  ex- 
tending laterad  and  very  slightly  dorsad,  remove  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  hemisphere.  The  features  of  the  cut  surface  may  be  disre- 
garded here  ;  the  object  is  to  permit  what  is  left  to  be  raised  more 
easUy.  On  lifting  this  portion,  note  that  its  ventral  surface  presents 
slight  fissures  and  striae,  trending  latero-caudad.  This  is  the  fornix 
(PI.  IV,  Pig.  14,/.),  including  the  lyra  {ly.\  the  limits  of  which  have 
not  been  determined.  Note  that,  for  a  short  distance  from  the  sple- 
ninm,  the  plane  of  the  fornix  coincides  with  that  of  the  callosum, 
bnt  that  it  curves  ventrad  so  as  to  become  nearly  vertical  at  its 
cephalic  end.  The  general  shape  of  the  fornix  is  triangular ;  its 
larger  portion  is  the  body,  and  the  narrower  cephalic  end  is  the  col- 
iimna.  The  band  which  forms  its  lateral  border  is  the  fimbria, 
which,  as  will  be  seen  later,  is  continued  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the 
JLl.  TiypocampiB. 

Between  the  fornix  and  the  diencephalon  is  a  fold  of  pia,  the 
velum.  When  freed  from  the  velum,  note  the  difference  between 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thalamus  and  the  mesal  surface  already 
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exaaiined  (§  1043) ;  the  latter  is  entoccelian  and  covered  by  endyma; 
the  former  is  wholly  ectocoelian  (Pig.  122). 

But,  along  the  free  border  of  the  fimbria,  the  velum,  or  vessels 
thereof,  passes  into  the  procoBlia,  covered  by  the  endyma^  whose 
attachment  may  be  noted  along  the  entire  length  of  the  fimbria  (Fig. 
121).  This  solution  of  the  continuity  of  the  nervous  tissue  along 
the  border  of  the  fimbria  is  the  rima  (PI.  IV,  Pig.  14,  r.),  and  the 
intruded  border  of  the  velum  is  the  proplexus  (PL  IV,  Pig.  16,  pp^:), 

§  1145.  Avla  and  Porta. — Cut  off  the  larger  part  of  the  fornix 
with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  callosum,  gently  push  the 
fornix  from  the  thalamus,  and  note  that,  at  about  the  junction  of 
the  body  with  the  columna,  the  adhesion  of  the  velum  to  both  for- 
nix and  thalamus  ceases  suddenly,  and  that  the  surfaces  of  both, 
ventrad  of  the  adhesions,  are  covered  by  the  smooth  endyma  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  coelian  cavity. 

So  much  of  the  interval  between  the  fornix  and  thalamus  as  Ues 
ventrad  of  the  lines  of  adhesion  is  the  porta.  Its  ventral  limit  is 
formed  by  the  continuity  of  the  two  masses  (Pig.  123). 

The  adhesions  coincide  with  the  lines  of  reflection  upon  the  in- 
truded velum  of  the  endyma  from  the  columna  and  thalamus.  The 
slight  space  mesad  of  the  porta  is  the  aula,  and  the  irregular  cavity 
laterad  of  the  porta  is  the  procoelia,  which  will  be  examined  later. 

So  much  of  the  brain  as  has  not  been  specified  appertains  to  the 
prosencephalon. 

§  1146.  Demonstration  of  the  Frocoelia,  Khinocoelia  and  Porta 

(''Lateral  and  olfactory  ventricles  and  Poramen  of  Monro").— The 
procoelia  and  porta  have  been  incidentally  exposed  during  the  ex- 
amination of  the  encephalic  segments.  The  following  directions 
deal  particularly  with  their  parietes  and  with  the  continuity  of  the 
procoelia  with  the  rhiuocoelia. 

Instruments  and  Materials. — Tlie  same  as  for  the  examination 
of  the  segments  (§  1139).    The  syringotome  is  preferable  to  the  tracer. 

Por  the  most  satisfactory  study  of  the  coelise  and  the  plexuses, 
the  arteries  should  have  been  injected  with  gelatin  (§  1126)  and  alco- 
hol thrown  into  the  Foramen  infundihuU  (§  1124).  The  following 
figures  should  be  consulted  before  and  during  the  dissection  :  117, 
119-123  ;  PL  II,  Pig.  4 ;  PL  III,  Pig.  13  ;  PL  IV,  Pig.  14,  15, 16, 19. 

§  1147.  Opening  the  Cella  Media  of  the  Proco^Z^a.— Apply  the 
edge  of  the  large  scalpel  along  a  line  2  mm.  dorsad  of  the  main  part 
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of  the  callosum^  and  make  a  slight  incision.  Then  dip  the  scalpel 
in  alcohol,  and  cut  horizontally  along  that  line  so  as  to  remove  the 
dorsal  part  of  the  hemisphere. 

On  the  surfaces  so  exposed  note  the  ental  alba  (centrum  ovale) 
and  the  ectal  dnerea  (cortex) ;  also  the  undulations  of  the  line  of 
their  junction,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  fissures  between  the 
gyri.  Slice  the  removed  dorsal  piece  in  various  directions  so  as  to 
show  the  continuity  of  the  cinerea. 

If  the  suiface  of  the  alba  of  the  ventral  part  is  uniform  in  color 
and  continuous,  remove  successive  slices,  not  more  than  .5  mm. 
thick,  until,  about  5  mm.  from  the  meson,  there  appears  a  group  of 
dark  points  ;  the  removal  of  another  very  thin  slice  will  then  expose 
the  summit  of  an  arched  cavity,  the  cella  media  of  the  proccelia, 
and  a  slightly  undulating  convex  surface,  the  cephalic  part  of 
which  is  the  fornix  and  the  caudal  the  hypocampa  ("  hippocampus 
major"). 

Opening  the  Medicornu  and  Eayposure  of  the  Hypocampa. — 
Push  the  syringotome  very  cautiously  latero-caudad  between  the 
hypocampa  and  the  cut  edge  which  overhangs  it,  and  then,  with 
the  scalpel,  remove  a  w^edge-shai)ed  slice  so  as  to  expose  more  of 
the  hypocampa.  Repeat  the  operation,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
direction  of  the  hypocampa  and  of  the  cavity — the  med^icornu — into 
which  it  projects,  is  successively  caudad,  laterad,~ventrad,  cephalad 
and  mesad ;  see  Pig.  119. 

The  anthropotomical  terms  indicative  of  tlieso  directions  are  backward,  outward,  doucr^ 
vardf  forward  and  inward,  the  iuiiial  letters  of  which  form  the  mnemonic  word  hodfi. 

During  this  exposure  of  the  hypocampa,  there  vs  danger  that  some 
part  of  its  surface  will  be  sliced  off,  and  the  syringotome  should  be 
used  as  an  explorer  before  each  incision.  When  near  the  tip  of  the 
H.  hypooampcB^  be  especially  careful  not  to  cut  too  deeply  ;  the  tip 
of  the  comu  is  here  separated  from  the  ectal  surface  by  a  very  thin 
lamina. 

When  the  entire  length  of  the  hypocampa  is  exposed,  pass  the 
convexity  of  the  tracer  along  its  caudal  border,  and  then  slice  off  the 
overhanging  portions  of  the  caudal  wall  of  the  medicornu.  Note . 
that  the  width  of  the  medicornu  varies  somewhat,  but  that  there  Is 
no  sign  of  the  caudal  prolongation  which,  in  man,  the  monkeys, 
seals  and  some  cetacea,  forms  a  postcornu.  Note  also  two  slight 
oblique  ridges  which  cross  the  hypocampa  in  opposite  directions, 
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and  the  existence  of  something  like  the  terminal  expansion  which, 
in  the  human  brain,  is  called  the  ''pes  hypocampcey 

§  1148.  Demonstration  that  the  Hypocampa  is  only  a  Modified 
Portion  of  the  Proccdian  Parietes. — Carefolly  pass  the  tracer  be- 
tween the  opticus  and  the  caudal  border  of  the  hemisphere,  and 
rotate  it  so  that  the  point  may  penetrate  the  hypocampa  and  appear 
in  the  medicomu.  Withdraw  the  instrument  without  disturbing 
any  connections ;  see  Fig.  121  and  PI.  IV,  Pig.  18,  19. 

§  1149.  Opening  the  PrcBcornu  and  Exposure  of  the  Slriaium,— 
From  the  roof  of  the  procoelia,  cephalad  of  the  orifice  first  exposed, 
remove  a  thin  wedge-shaped  slice,  and  thus  more  completely  expose 
ihQ  fornix^  which  is  seen  to  be  continued  along  the  cephalic  border 
of  the  hypocampa  as  a  flat  band,  ih^  fimbria. 

Cephalad  of  the  fornix  is  a  marked  elevation,  the  striatum;  that 
part  of  the  procoelia  into  which  it  projects  is  the  praecomu.  Be- 
tween the  striatum  and  the  fornix  and  fimbria  is  a  depression,  the 
Sulcus  limitans,  into  which  projects  a  plexus,  the  proplexos.  The 
sulcus  and  the  plexus  may  be  traced  along  the  cephalic  border  of 
the  fimbria  to  near  the  tip  of  the  medicomu  ;  their  relations  will  be 
seen  better  at  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection. 

Note  that  the  cella  media  does  not  quite  reach  the  meson,  on 
account  of  the  continuity  of  the  fornix  and  the  hypocampa  with  the 
callosum.  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  only  place  where  the  procoelia 
does  reach  the  meson  is  at  the  bottom  or  mesal  end  of  the  Sulcus 
limitans,  where  the  porta  communicates  with  the  avZa  and  thus 
with  the  mesal  series  of  coelise. 

Exposure  of  the  Mesal  Aspect  of  the  Striatum, — Along  a  line 
passing  dorso-ventrad  about  2  mm.  cephalad  of  the  chiasma^  make 
an  incision  1  mm.  deep  at  the  venter,  its  dorsal  end  reaching  the 
mesal  border  of  the  striatum,  as  already  exposed. 

From  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  olfactory  lobe  and  cephalic  i)art 
of  the  hemisphere  remove  a  slice  about  1  mm.  thick,  and  then,  witli 
the  small  scalpel,  cut  successively  thin  wedge-shaped  slices  so  as  to 
expose  the  mesal  asi)ect  of  the  striatum  and  the  cavity,  the  pra- 
cornUy  into  which  it  projects.  Note  the  somewhat  sharply  defined 
ridge  which  separates  the  mesal  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  stria- 
tum, and  the  greater  extent  of  the  former. 

§  1150.  Opening  the  Rhinocoelia. — The  ventro-cephalic  angle  of 
the  praecomu  presents  a  slight  funnel-shaped  prolongation,  which 
may  be  traced  cephalad  into  the  Cms  olfa^torium^  and  to  within 
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about  2  mm.  of  the  end  of  the  Lohus.  This  canal  is  the  reduced 
i-epresentative  of  the  rhinocoelia,  which  is  quite  large  in  most  lower 
vertebrates  and  in  many  mammals,  but  nearly  or  quite  obliterated 
in  man.  It  is  most  easily  traced  by  means  of  a  beaded  bristle.  If 
the  bristle  is  gently  moved  to  and  fro,  enough  of  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  bead  will  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  canal  to  make  its  recogni- 
tion more  easy  as  it  is  exposed,  either  by  removing  very  thin  slices 
or  by  following  it  up  with  the  tracer.  The  diameter  of  the  canal  is 
about  .5  mm.,  but  it  is  usually  expanded  a  little  at  its  extremity. 

§  1151.  Demonstration  of  the  Porto.— Recall  the  position  of  the 
ayZa  upon  the  meson.  Hold  the  brain  in  alcohol  or  water  so  that 
only  the  surface  cephalad  of  the  dorso-ventral  incision  projects 
above  the  surface ;  then  blow  toward  the  aula  from  between  the 
striatum  and  the  mesal  wall  of  the  prsecomu.  The  efecape  of  bub- 
bles of  air  will  demonstrate  the  connection,  through  the  porta^  of 
the  aula  with  the  procoelia ;  see  Fig.  120  and  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16. 

§  1162.  Eocpoimre  of  the  Prcecommissura. — Remove  the  cephalic 
end  of  the  brain  by  an  incision  at  about  the  middle  of  the  striatum, 
and  note,  on  the  cut  surface,  the  alternation  of  alba  and  cinerea  on 
account  of  which  the  name  was  applied.  Remove  other  slices,  cut- 
ting a  little  obliquely,  latero-cephalad,  and  note  the  increasing  dis- 
tinctness of  an  oblong  white  area^  the  oblique  secticm  of  a  fibrous 
fasciculus — ^the  preBcommissnra — ^which  unites  the  striata  and  Lobi 
olfactorii  across  the  meson,  and  which  has  been  observed  already  in 
the  examination  of  the  mesal  surface ;  see  also  PL  IV,  Fig.  14. 

Pig.  119. — Plaster  casts  of  the  medicornua,  inverted. 

fig.  120. — Plaster  casts  of  the  diacoelia,  aula,  right  porta,  and  part  of  the  right  pro- 
coelia of  the  «A«ep,  inverted. 

Fig.  121 . — Diagram  of  a  transection  of  the  left  medicomu. 
Fig.  122. — Diagram  of  a  transection  of  the  diacoelia. 
Fig.  123. — ^Diagram  of  a  transection  of  the  porta. 

§  1153.  Fig.  119. — ^Plaster  casts  of  the  medicomua,  inverted;  xl.5.  Compare  with 
PL  IV,  Fig.  15. 

Objects. — To  show  (1)  the  shape  and  extreme  curvature  of  these  parts  of  the  pro- 
coelisB  ;  (2)  that  they  are  completely  circamscrihed,  and  do  not  open  by  a  '*  fissure  of 
Bichat "  upon  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  J 

Preparation. — The  plaster  was  injected  through  the  Foramen  infundibuli  while  the  j 
brain  was  supported  by  the  calva  (§  1125).    After  resting  undisturbed  for  an  hour,  tiie 
brain  substance  was  carefully  torn  and  cut  suflBciently  to  extricate  the  casts. 

Explanation.— The  ventral  ends  are  thinner  and  somewhat  expanded,  excepting  the 
extremities,  which  are  decidedly  contracted.  This  contracted  finger-like  portion  is  wholly 
enclosed  by  true  nervous  parietes ;  all  the  rest  is  bounded  along  the  concave  (cephalic) 
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border  bj  the  rima^  where  the  continaitj  of  the  endjina  reflected  upon  the  proplezus,  and 
its  adhesion  along  the  fimbria  and  in  the  Sulcas  limitans  prevented  the  escape  of  the 
injected  materiaL 

§  1154.  Fig.  120. — Plaster  casts  of  the  diacoelia  (dorsal  portion),  aula,  and  right 
porta  and  pracornn  of  the  sheep^  inverted  ;  x  1.5.  Compare  with  Fig.  113,  132  ;  PI.  Ill, 
¥\g.  7, 10 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16, 18,  19. 

Objects. — To  show  that  (1)  the  porta  permits  the  passage  of  injection  mass  from  the 
aula  into  the  procoelia ;  (2)  the  aula,  |X)rta  and  diacoelia  are  completely  circumscribed ; 
(3)  the  porta  is  a  passage  of  some  length,  aud  strongly  compressed. 

Preparation.— The  plaster  was  injected  through  the  Foramen  infundibnU  (§  1125). 
Notwithstanding  all  possible  caution  in  disengaging  the  casts,  a  fracture  occurred  just 
between  the  porta  and  the  aula.  In  mounting,  a  slight  interval  was  left  between  the 
parts.  The  left  porta  and  procoelia  are  not  included  in  the  figure.  The  ridge  on  the  ven- 
tral aspect  of  the  cast  of  the  diaccelia  corresponds  with  the  dorsal  contour  of  the  medicom- 
missure.  The  cast  of  the  prsecornu  is  quite  thin,  and  its  lateral  aspect  presents  a  sharp 
longitudinal  depression  corresponding  with  the  ridge  upon  the  striatum  (PI.  IV,  Fig.  16). 

Qualification. — ^The  three  following  figures  (121-123)  are  dia- 
grammatic representations  of  our  present  understanding  of  the 
relations  of  the  plexuses  to  the  membranous  parietes  of  the  porta, 
diaccelia  and  medicomu. 

It  is  probable  that  microscopic  sections  will  be  needed  in  order  to  elucidate  certain 
points,  especially  the  question  whether  the  proplexus  and  portiplexus  are  formed  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  entire  pia  or  only  of  vessels  therefrom  (§  1081).  We  have  thought  best 
to  represent  the  former  view  provisionally. 

Admitting  that  in  respect  to  this  detail  we  may  be  in  error,  we  wish  to  insist  upon  the 
more  essential  point,  tJ/2.,  that  these  cavities  are  reaUy  and  completely  circumscribed  by  the 
continuity  of  the  endyma  reflected  from  the  borders  of  the  nervous  parietes  upon  the 
plexuses. 

§  1165.  Fig.  121. — Diagram  of  a  transection  of  the  left  medicomu.  Compare  with 
Fig.  113, 119  ;  PI.  m,  Fig.  11 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14,  15 ;  also  with  Duval  {2,  PL  I,  Fig.  2). 

Object. — To  show  that  the  medicomu  is  completely  circumscribed,  although  the  proper 
nervous  parietes  are  absent  from  the  porta  to  near  Its  tip,  constituting  the  rima. 

Explanation. — The  figure  is  bas3d  upon  Fig.  113,  but  the  comu  is  disproportionally 
enlarged^  as  are  also  the  distances  between  the  hemisphere  and  the  meseneephalon  and 
dienoephalon.    The  membranes  and  the  proplexus  are  also  introduced. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  represents  a  transection  of  the  length  of  the  medi- 
comu, although,  from  the  fact  that  the  plane  of  section  is  horizontal  with  rospcct  to  the 
brain  as  a  whole,  the  cavity  closely  resembles  a  longitudinal  exposure  of  the  postcornu  of 
man  and  the  monkeys,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  cat. 

The  ectal  surfaces  of  the  hemisphere  and  of  the  epencephalon,  mesencephalon,  post- 
geniculatum  and  prsegeniculatum  are  covered  by  pia.    The  cornu  is  lined  by  endyma. 

In  the  frog  and  presumably  in  the  embryo  of  the  cat,  the  entire  length  of  the  medi- 
comu has  complete  nervous  parietes,  as  has  the  tip  of  the  eomu  in  the  cat  and  man.  The 
endyma  and  the  pia  would  then  be  wholly  separated. 

But  the  abrogation  of  the  nervous  continuity  between  the  border  of  the  fimbria  and 
the  Sulcus  limitans  permits  the  vessels  of  the  pia,  or  perhaps  a  fold  of  the  pia  itself,  to 
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"  The  Lobi  olfactorii  (Z.  d.)  are  made  somewhat  too  prominent ;  there  is  cansidenUe 
difference  among  cats  in  this  re0p3Ct,  although  mucU  less  than  among  doga 

"  The  general  features  of  the  cerebellum  {(U.)  are  well  shown.  The  Lobi  laterales 
(L.  /.)  have  onljr  a  fair  proportion  to  the  median  lobe  or  Termis  (om.)>  instead  of  the  pre- 
ponderance which  they  have  in  the  human  brain  The  lateral  contortion  which  cbano- 
terizes  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  vermis  in  adnlt  cats  (as  shown  in  my  paper,  11,  221,  PL  I, 
Fig.  1  and  2)  does  not  affect  the  dorsal  part 

"  As  already  stated,  the  fissures  of  the  hemispheres  are  differently  represented  apontbe 
two  sides.  The  combination  of  the  two  kinds  of  fissural  arrangement  in  a  single  figure 
serves  to  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  lateral  variation  and  compensation  to  which  atteouon 
was  called  by  me  in  1873  (11,  282)." 

§  1160.  Fig.  2.  —  The  sinistral  aspect  of  the  brain.  From  Prep.  288 ;  x  3. 
Ckmipare  with  Fig.  124 

The  Lobus  olfactorius  (L.  ol,)  is  made  somewhat  too  prominent.  The  curved  line 
upon  its  lateral  surface  indicates,  approximately,  the  baundary  of  the  more  cephalic  por- 
tion of  the  pero  or  ectal  layer,  whence  arise  the  Nerti  offactoriL  These  nerves  are  not 
shown. 

The  features  of  the  Cms  olfactorium  Indicated  by  Im.  cin,  and  Im,  aJb.  are  more  folly 
shown  upon  Fig.  8. 

The  Nenrus  opticus  (If.  op,)  projects  from  the  ventral  margin  of  the  figure,  and  the 
Fissura  Sylviana  {F.  S.)  is  seen  dorao..caudad  of  it. 

The  ventral  end  of  this  fissure,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  cat,  joins  the  fissure  which 
forms  the  dorso-lateral  boundary  of  the  Tractus  olfactorius  ( 7ir.  ol.),  and  the  cephatic  tod 
caudal  divisions  of  that  fissure  are  called  respectively  rhinalis  and  postrhinalU  iPP,  rh. 
and  prh.).  So  much  of  the  hemisphere  as  lies  caudad  of  the  F,  Sjflviana  forms  the  Lobns 
temporalis  (X.  tnip.)j  the  ventral  extremity  of  which  is  the  Lobulus  hjpocampx  (iX 
hmp.). 

The  cerebellum  (ebl,)  presents  the  narrow  median  lobe  or  vermi$  (vm.\  and  the  Lt^ 
lateralis  (L.  /.).  Near  the  ventro-cephalic  angle  of  the  latter,  two  or  three  of  the  lamias 
of  the  second  tier  project  as  the  Lobulus  appendicularis  {LI,  ap.\  which  is  seen  better  in 
Fig.  3. 

The  metaplexus  shown  in  Fig.  3  (mtpxJ)  has  been  removed  so  as  f  o  expose  the  promi- 
nent Eminentia  auditoria  (Em.  au,),  whence  springs  the  N.  auditorius  (If.  au,).  - 

Just  ventrad  of  the  eminence  is  the  trapezium  (to.),  and  cephalad  of  this  is  the 
pons  (pn.). 

Between  the  pons  and  the  hemisphere  appears  a  part  of  the  Cms  cerebri  (O.  cb),  aad 
cephalad  of  this  is  the  slender  N.  trochlearis  (N.  tr,),  which,  by  inadvertence,  seems  to 
emerge  from  the  F.  poHtrhinalis  instead  of  from  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Tlie  N.  trigeminus  (If.  trg.)  has  been  cut  short,  in  order  the  more  clearly  to  showthift 
it  usually  emerges  just  caudad  of  the  pons,  and  not  through  it  as  in  man. 

The  remaining  nerve  origins  are  indicated  only  by  dots.  Those  of  the  NN.  gloMO- 
pharyngeus,  vagus  and  accessorius  (NH.  gph.,  v.  and  ae.)  form  a  series.  At  the  side  of 
the  royclon,  near  the  dorsal  and  ventral  borders,  are  seen  the  origins  of  the  first  oenictl 
nerve  (If.  cc,  1). 

In  this  figure  the  fissures  are  accurately  represented  as  they  are  in  the  preparatSoo, 
excepting  that  the  small  F.  lunata  (F.  In,)  has  been  added  from  Prep's  519  and  620.  The 
small  F.  intermedia  mi|;ht  well  have  been  inserted  bdtween  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  FF. 
anterior  and  postica  (FF,  a.  and  p,). 
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PLATE   IL 


§  1161.  Fig.  3.  —  The  basis  encephali,  or  ventral  aspect  of  the  brain ;  x  2. 
Compare  with  Fig.  116. 

The  proportions  and  general  features  are  from  the  brain  of  an  adult  $ ,  Maltese  and 
white.  Prep's  288,  289.  Some  details  of  the  Area  prschiasmatica  (the  region  cephalad 
of  the  chiasma)  are  from  461  and  527  ;  of  the  Ar.  postpontilis  (the  region  caudad  of  the 
pons)  from  858,  454  and  491 ;  and  of  the  intermediate  Ar.  cniralis  from  422,  506  and  527. 

Most  of  the  nerves  and  cerebral  fissures  are  lettered  on  tbe  right  side,  and  most  of  the 
other  parts  on  the  left.  Some  of  the  left  nerves  are  cut  short,  and  the  left  N.  trochlearis 
is  not  shown  at  all. 

The  Lobi  olfactorii  {LI.  oL)  are  made  to3  long,  and  the  hypophysis  {hph,)  is  too  short. 

Attention  is  odled  to  the  following  points,  chiefly  in  comparison  with  the  human 
brain  : — 

The  absence  of  a  distinct  Radix  intermedia  (Rx,  in)  of  the  Cms  olfactorium,  corre- 
spondinf;  with  the  so  called  "  middle  root  of  the  olfactory  nerve  "  in  man.  The  part  so 
designated  upon  the  plate  is  apparently  only  an  area,  comparatively  undifferentiated, 
between  the  more  or  less  fibrous  tracts  forming  tbe  Radix  mesalis  and  Rx.  lateralis. 

The  turning  of  the  Rx.  mesalis  (Rx,  ms.)^  ('* internal  root"),  over  the  margin  of  the 
brain  so  as  to  appear  upon  the  meson. 

The  distinction  of  the  Rx.  lateralis  {Rx.  l.\  {"  external  root "),  into  a  lateral  gray  and  a 
mesal  white  tract,  the  Limes  cinerea  {Lm,  cin,)  and  the  Lm.  alba. 

The  great  extent  of  the  (Locus)  prsperforatus  {prpf.),  and  its  division  into  a  cephalic 
more  prominent  portion  {PL  p.)  and  a  caudal  depressed  portion  {Pt.  d.).  Both  portions 
are  '*  perforated,"  but  the  degree  of  furrowing  of  the  Pt.  2^Tominens  varies  considerably. 
These  furrows  exist  in  some  other  Camivora. 

The  width  of  the  hypophysis  (hph.)  and  the  crenation  of  its  caudal  border,  indicating 
tbe  existence  of  an  cntal  subspberical  mass,  which  is  coverel  by  an  ectal  layer,  the  thin- 
ness of  which,  in  tbe  caudal  region,  permits  the  contour  of  the  former  to  be  seen. 

The  slight  decree  of  separation  of  the  albicantia  {abn.),  which  are  here  nearly  con- 
cealed by  the  hypophysis,  but  more  fully  shown  in  Fig.  12. 

The  distinctness  of  the  cimbia  (cm6.),  which  is  better  seen  in  Fig.  11. 

The  slight  extent  of  the  true  postperforatus  {ppf.) ;  the  only  part  which  is  really 
"  perforated  "  is  a  small  area  just  caudad  of  the  albicantia,  and  partly  hidden  by  them. 

The  less  caudo-cephalic  extension  of  the  pons  {pn.) ;  this  exposes  more  of  the  Area 
intercruralls  {Ar,  ie.)  than  in  man,  and  uncovers  the  trapezium  {tz.),  which,  In  man,  is 
wholly  concealed.  Connected  also  with  this  feature  of  the  pons  is  the  fact  that  the  N. 
abducens  {N,  abd,)  passes  directly  cephalad  from  its  origin  a  little  caudad  of  the  pons, 
whereas  in  man  it  is  forced  to  curve  around  the  caudal  border.  Finally,  the  N.  trigemi- 
nus {H.  trg.\  instead  of  emerging  through  the  pons  near  the  cephalic  border  as  in  man, 
emerges  close  to  its  caudal  border  or  clears  it  completely ;  see  Chap.  XI. 

The  greater  extent  of  the  Ar.  cniralis,  which  may  be  ascribed  both  to  the  less  extent 
of  the  pons  and  the  less  degree  of  flexure  of  the  whole  brain  at  the  mesencephalic  region. 

The  greater  width  of  the  Tractus  postrhinalis  {Tr.  prh.\  which  includes  the  surface 
of  the  Lobulus  hypocampee  {LI.  hmp.).  In  man,  indeed,  this  part  is  hardly  visible  on 
account  of  the  prominence  of  the  convolutions  laterad  of  the  F.  postrhinalis. 

The  apparent  origin  of  the  N.  ocuhmolorius  {N.  ocm.)  laterad  of  the  meson  and  just 
caudad  of  the  cimbia  {emb.). 
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The  appearance  of  a  division  of  the  ectal  layers  of  the  pontile  fibers  into  three  groups, 
cephalic,  caudal  and  intermediate,  the  latter  partly  overlapped  by  the  other  two. 

The  appearance  of  a  faint  band  crossing  the  trapezium  a  little  obliquely  between  tbe 
origins  of  the  NN.  abducens  {N,  dbd,)  and  facialis  (N,f,).  The  distinctness  of  this  band 
varies. 

The  origin  of  the  N.  hypoglossus  {N,  hg.)  at  the  lateral  border  of  the  Area  elliptict 
(At,  el.\  which  is  thought  by  some  (Am.  Jour,  of  Neurolopry,  etc,  I,  102)  to  be  the  sariace 
of  the  olif>a  or  "  olivary  body  '*  of  man.  The  determination  of  this  point  involves  some 
comparisons  and  sections  which  we  have  not  yet  made. 

The  dose  association  of  the  roota  of  the  NN.  glowopharyngeus  (N.  gph.),  vaguM  (N,  «.) 
and  aeeessorius  (N,  ac)     See  Stowell  (i)  and  Chap.  XI. 

The  marked  prominence  of  the  ventro-lateral  region  of  the  metencephalic  continuation 
of  the  Cdumna  lateralis  mydonU  {Clm.  I.),  forming  an  elevation  to  which  I  have  applied 
tiie  provisional  name  Area  otalis  (Ar,  av,\  but  which  is  thought  by  some  (Am.  Jour,  of 
Neurology,  etc.,  1, 108)  to  represent  the  Ihtberculum  RoUmdiU 

The  absence  of  any  superficial  decussation  of  the  pyramidesipy.).  Hence,  the  F.  untri- 
mesalis  (F.  tms.),  or  **  anterior  fissure,"  is  uninterrupted.  The  F.  ventrUateralU  {F.  H.)  is 
deflected  at  the  caudal  end  of  the  Area  eUiptica. 

%  1162.  Fig.  4. — The  mesal  surface  of  the  right  hemiencephalon ;  x2.  Compare 
Fig.  114. 

The  general  features  are  from  the  same  brain  as  Fig.  8,  but  some  are  derived  from 
Prep's  290,  304  and  454. 

The  surfaces  shown  in  this  figure  are  of  four  kinds,  as  follows  (§  1187) : — 

(1)  The  natural  surfaces  which  are  covered  by  pia.  These  are  the  mesal  aspects  of  the 
hemisphere  (hem.)  and  the  Lobus  olfactorius  {L,  ol), 

(2)  Tbe  natural  mesal  surface  {Ar.  apt.)  of  the  right  half  of  the  septum  lueidum^  wliich, 
in  the' cat,  is  in  contact  with  its  platetrope,  or  separated  therefrom  only  by  a  thin  layer  of 
connective  tissue.  We  have  never  observed  an  interval  corresponding  to  the  psevd^- 
arila  or  "  fifth  ventricle  "  of  man. 

(3)  The  natural  endymal  surfaces  of  the  true  coB^ioB  or  "  ventricles.'*  Of  coorte  the  pro- 
cteliae  ("  lateral  ventricles  ")  do  not  appear. 

(4)  The  cut  surfaces  of  the  commissures  and  other  parts  which  cross  the  meson  or  lie 
upon  it.  In  the  cerelellum  {ebl.\  the  relative  areas  of  the  ental  aXba  and  the  ectal  emerta, 
forming  the  arbor  vitas  {arb.),  are  indicated  by  the  shading ;  with  lees  definiteneas,  the  alba 
is  shown  in  the  caUosum  {cl.\  the  fornix  (/.),  the  prcBcommissura  {pres,\  the  poHeommu- 
sura  (pes.),  the  commissura  habenarum  (cs.  h.),  and  the  chiasma  (eh.).  The  section  of  tbe 
medicommissvra  (mcs.)  should  appear  as  if  composed,  at  least  chiefly,  of  dnerea^  bat  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  Cris$a  fondcii 
(Crs.f.),  the  terma  (t.),  the  hypophysis  (hph.\  the  infundibtdum  (inf.),  the  eonarium  (c«.), 
the  optici  and  postoptici  (op.  and  pop.\  the  valcvla  (vv.\  the  Crura  cerebri  (Cr.  ch.),  the 
metatela  (mttl.),  or  the  rest  of  the  epencephalon  and  metencephalon  (mten.).  The  ex- 
tent of  tbe  transverse  fibers  of  the  pons  (pn.)  should  have  been  represented,  at  least 
approximately. 

So  much  of  the  cephalic  boundary  of  the  avla  (a)  as  intervenes  between  the  prmcom- 
viissura  (pre*.)  and  the  crista  (Crs.f.)  is  very  thin,  and  is  too  indistinctly  shown  in  tbe 
fi^rnre.  Neither  here  nor  at  any  other  point  is  there  any  such  interruption  of  the  waJl  as 
would  form  a  communication  between  the  true  coeliae  and  the  pseudocoelia  or  tbe  ertal 
surface  of  the  brain.    It  is  probable  that  the  presence  of  such  a  communicatloo  as  is 
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ascribed  to  the  boman  embrjo  and  to  some  animals  in  Quain  (A,  II,  543)  is  due  to  the 
artificia]  rapture  of  the  natural  connections ;  see  p.  536  of  the  same  work. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  points,  chiefly  in  compaiison  with  the  human 
brain : — 

The  appearance  of  the  Rx.  mesalis  (Rx.  rrm.)  on  the  meson,  and  the  presence  of  two 
shallow  fissures,  postradicalis  and  praeradicalis  (FF.  prd.  and  prrd.)  between  it  and  the 
adjoining  surfaces  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  large  size  of  the  commissures,  especially  the  medicommissura,  which  nearly  fills 
the  dorsal  part  of  the  diacodia  {dc,). 

The  non-appearance  of  the  porta  when  the  meson  is  viewed  squarely  ;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  human  '*  foramen  of  Monro  "  is  really  visible  from'  the  meson. 

The  less  extent  of  the  cailosom,  especially  of  its  rostrum  {rm.).  In  some  huniac 
brains  the  rostrum  does  not  extend  so  far  as  is  usually  represented. 

The  darker  spot  on  the  section  of  the  hypophysis  represents  the  space  occupied  by  the 
ental  mass,  which  has  been  removed. 

The  relations  of  the  pia  are  not  indicated  at  all,  and  are  not  well  understood,  especially 
between  the  cerebellum  and  the  metencephalon  and  mesencephalon. 


PLATE  III. 

With  the  exception  of  Fig.  13,  all  the  figures  upon  this  plate  reprc83nt  the  natural 
surfaces  of  regions  which  are  more  or  les8  completely  concealed  by  other  parts  in  the 
undissected  brain. 

§  1163.  Fig.  $.  —  The  cephalic  aspect  of  the  prosencephalon.  From  Prep. 
294;    x2. 

The  hardened  brain  was  transected  at  the  F.  postica,  so  that  the  preparation  includes 
only  the  cephalic  two  thirds  of  the  prosencephalon. 

The  drawing  represents  the  preparation  tilted  up  so  as  to  expose  the  ventral  aspect 
foreshortened. 

As  compared  with  Fig.  6,  this  might  well  have  been  made  of  the  natural  size.  A  less 
regularly  symmetrical  brain  would  have  boen  more  instructive.  One  of  the  Crura  offac- 
toria  should  have  been  divided  at  a  liitle  greater  distance  from  the  prosencephalon. 

So  far  as  appears  in  the  figure,  the  fissures  arc  remarkably  alike  upon  the  two  sidest ; 
the  left  F.  ansata  (F,  an.),  however,  only  the  meso-cephalic  end  of  which  appears  in  the 
figure,  presents  the  somewhat  unusual  but  very  sugffestive  condition  of  entire  independ- 
ence of  the  lateralis  (which  is  invisible)  and  the  coronalis  {F.  cor.).  On  the  right  side  it 
is  joined  by  the  former  fissure. 

The  right  F.  Sylviana  {F.  S.)  is  shorter  than  the  left,  and  presents  a  slight  terminal 
bifurcation  which  is  not  shown. 

In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  Lc^i  olfactorii  and  the  tilting  of  the  whole  prcpa- 
■  ration,  so  much  of  the  F.  rhinalis  {F.  rh.)  as  lies  cephalad  of  its  union  with  the  super- 
orbitalis  (F.  soC)  is  practically  obliterated,  and  the  remainder  of  it  is  so  foreshortened  as  to 
appear  as  an  insignificant  intermediate  portion  of  an  extensive  u  shaped  fissure  formed  by 
the  FF.  Sylviana  (F.  8.)  and  superorbitalis  {F:  so.).  "The  appearances  thus  presented 
•re  suggestive  in  view  of  the  idea  of  Meynert  (/,  12),  which  I  also  entertained  at  one  time 
(11,225),  that  the  F.  superorbitalis  represents  the  'anterior  branch'  of  the  human 
F.  Sylviana,  and  that  the  intervening  region  corresponds  to  the  *  optjrcaluni.*" 

A  slight  preponderance  of  the  left  heraigphere  just  caudad  of  the  F.  Sylviana  is  somc- 
30 
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what  exaprgerated  in  the  figure,  and  the  Crura  olfioctoria  {Or,  ol.)  should  differ  leas  in  form 
and  in  their  distance  from  the  m.*son. 

The  FF.  oifactoria  {F,  ol.)  appear  as  Utile  more  than  shallow  furrows. 

On  account  of  the  foreshortening  of  the  ventral  aspect,  the  line  of  separation  of  the 
Portio  prominens  {Pt,  p.)  and  the  Pt.  depressa  {PL  d.)  is  indistinct.  The  hypocampal 
lobule  (Z/.  hmp.)  on  each  side  has  been  flattened  by  pressure,  and  is  so  represented. 

§  1164.  Fig.  6. — The  caudal  aspect  of  the  prosencephalon,  with  part  of  the  dien- 
cephalon.    From  Prep.  293,  an  adult  ?  ;   x  1. 

The  diencephalon  has  been  transected  so  as  to  leave  a  concave  surface  which,  at  tbe 
meson,  is  close  to  the  caudal  border  of  the  medicommissura  (mcs.\  but  rises  at  the  sides  so 
as  to  coincide  nearly  with  the  caudal  surface  of  the  prosencephalon. 

The  postcommissura  has  been  removed,  and  the  slender  transverse  band  {C$.  h.)  just 
ventrad  of  the  splenium  {sp.)  is  the  Commissura  habenarum.  Had  the  postcomiais. 
sura  been  left,  the  intervening  space  would  be  a  foramen,  Fkn,  conarii. 

The  shallow  depression  of  the  ventricaudal  surface  of  each  hemisphere  just  laterad  of 
the  splenium  represents  the  area  of  contact  of  the  opticus. 

The  cerebral  fissures  are  markedly  nnsymmetrical,  and  thus  in  contrast  with  those  of 
Fig.  5.  The  right  postrhinalis  {F,  prh.)  is  the  longer,  and  the  right  postsylviana  {F.  pa,) 
joins  the  supersylviana,  although  the  place  of  union  does  not  appear  in  the  figure.  On 
the  contrary,  by  reason  of  the  perspective,  it  seems  to  be  joined  by  the  F.  medilateralis 
(F.  mL), 

The  hypocampal  lobules  {LI,  hypoearhprn)  have  their  proper  rounded  form  in  this 
preparation. 

Part  of  the  diacoelia  {dc.)  appears  dorsad  of  the  medicommissura,  and  part  on  its  ven- 
tral side  (Fig.  122).  In  man,  the  commissure  is  smaller  and  the  coelia  oorrespondlog^ly 
more  extensive.  On  account  of  the  removal  of  the  hypophysis  and  infundibulum,  tlie  dia- 
ccelia  opens  freely  at  the  Fm.  infundibuli  {Fm.  inf.), 

§  1165.  Fig.  7. — The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  diencephalon  and  mesencephalon. 
From  Prep's  J]97  and  494,  adult  9  ,  423,  a  nearly  adult  ?  ,  and  506  ;   x  2. 

The  principal  features  of  this  figure  were  drawn  from  Prep.  506.  Tlie  preparation  waa 
made  by  lifting  the  caudal  ends  of  the  hemispheres  and  gradually  separating  them,  with 
the  callosura,  fornix  and  velum,  from  the  subjacent  parts.  The  epencephalon  and  meten- 
cephalon  were  then  removed  by  a  transection  just  caudad  of  the  postoptici. . 

The  valvula  {vv.)  is  drawn  as  it  appeared  in  Prep  494,  after  inflation  by  blowing  air 
from  the  diacoelia  through  the  mcsocojlia  or  Uer, 

The  Commissura  habenarum  {Cs.  A.)  is  really  more  distinct  in  Prep.  397  than  appears 
in  the  figure.  The  habenae  (A),  their  sulci  {81,  h.)  and  the  lines  of  reflection  of  the 
endyma  are  taken  from  Prep.  422,  and  their  distinctness  is  not  exaggerated  in  the  figure  ; 
see  Fig.  122. 

The  complete  roof  of  the  diacoelia,  the  diatela  {dtl.\  is  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

As  compared  with  the  homologous  parts  in  man,  the  feline  postoptici  {pop,)  and  geni- 
culata  ipjn.  and  prgn.)  arc  larger,  while  the  thalami  proper  {th,)  seem  to  be  only  the 
mesal  continuations  of  the  prwgeniculata  {prgn.),  and  to  lack  altogether  the  pulvinar  or 
"  posterior  tubercle  *'  of  man. 

§  1166.  Fig.  8.— The  caudal  aspect  of  the  mesencephalon,  with  parts  of  the 
adjoining  regions.    From  Prep.  506  ;   x  1. 

The  plane  of  transpction  coincides  nearly  with  the  caudal  surface  of  the  po&toptici 
{pop),  and  has  divided  the  pons  {  pn.)  a  little  caudad  of  its  middle.     The  tolvala  («c.) 
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torn  from  this  preparation,  and  the  line  of  its  attachment  is  not  distinctly  shown.  Some- 
thing of  its  position  may  be  judffed  from  Fi^.  7.  The  caudal  orifice  of  the  mesoccslia 
{fMC,)  is  shown  here  as  a  nearly  regular  circular  spot ;  in  reality,  it  presents  a  slight  mesal 
extension  at  both  the  dorsal  and  ventral  sides.  Indeed,  when  carefully  examined,  the  so 
called  *'  aquseductos  Sylvii  **  is  far  from  being  a  perfectly  simple  and  uniform  tube  :  its 
form  in  man  is  indicated  in  Reichert's  Fig.  31  (A,  Taf.  4).  Among  the  lower  mammals  it 
is  usually  larger,  and  with  the  lower  vertebrates  it  often  has  the  proportions  of  a  true . 
coelia,  with  lateral  extensions. 

The  cimbia  {cmb.)  is  partly  seen  on  the  right.  The  geniculata  (pgn.  and  prgn.)  do  not 
project  as  far  as  they  should.  The  optici  are  wholly  hidden  from  view  by  the  prominent 
postoptici  (pop), 

§  1167.  Fig.  9. — The  sinistral  aspect  of  the  mesencephalon  and  diencephalon. 
From  Prep's  491  and  506 ;   x  2. 

The  only  cut  surface  shown  in  this  figure  is  that  caused  by  the  oblique  transection 
between  the  diencephalon  and  the  prosencephalon ;  the  plane  of  section  followed  the 
cephalic  border  of  the  Tractus  opticus  {Ti\  op,),  and  corresponds  with  the  Sulcus  Umitans 
between  the  thalamus  and  the  striatum. 

Crossing  the  crus  {Or.  eb,),  just  candad  of  the  postgeniculatum  (pgn.),  is  seen  the 
cimbia  {emb.), 

**  Upon  this  figure  should  appear  the  Lemniscus  superior  and  L.  inferior,  and  the  post- 
hrachium  and  prctbrachium,  provided  ihey  exist  in  the  cat  as  distinct  parts  visible  at  the 
surface.  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  respecting  their  exact  position  and  limits 
in  the  human  brain,  and  refrain  from  expressing  any  opinion  concerning  them." 

§  1168,  Fig.  10. — The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  diencephalon,  including  the  diatela. 
From  Prep.  301,  a  half  grown  J ;   x  1. 

The  object  of  this  figure  is  to  show  the  existence  of  a  distinct  roof  of  the  dincalia'm&o- 
pendent  of  the  fornix  and  velum,  which  have  been  removed.  This  diatela  {dtl.)  presents 
the  appearance  of  something  more  than  the  lining  endyma,  but  its  structure  has  not, 
BO  far  as  we  know,  been  examined.  The  darker  triangular  area  at  the  cephalic  end  of 
the  diatela  corresponds  with  the  delta  fornids  {dlt.  /.). 

§  1169.  Fig.  II. — The  Area  cruralis,  with  part  of  the  pons  and  of  the  Ar.  prsechi- 
asmatica.    From  Prep's  503,  425  (nearly  adult  $ )  and  461  (  J ) ;   x  1.6. 

This  figure,  reversed,  is  reproduced  in  outline  in  Fig.  118.  The  general  relations  of  the 
medicornu  are  also  indicated  in  Fig.  113,  and  the  relations  of  the  cornu,  rima  and  pro- 
plexus  in  Fig.  121. 

The  Lobi  temporales  have  been  divided  at  different  levels  on  the  two  sides.  From 
the  right,  only  the  extremity,  or  LI.  hypocampcB,  has  been  removed,  and  the  section  of  the 
medicornu  {mcu,),  which  is  here  cut  very  obliquely,  is  a  slightly  curved  space  completely 
circumscribed  by  a  nervous  wall.  Neither  in  the  cat,  nor— contrary  to  the  common  belief 
and  the  explicit  statement  in  Quain  (A,  II,  542,  544) — in  man,  does  the  rivia  or  "  great 
transverse  fissure  "  extend  to  the  tip  of  the  medicornu. 

Where  the  LI,  hypocamp<B  rests  against  the  Tractus  opticus  (TV.  op.),  there  is  usually 
a  deep  notch  which  may  be  called  the  Incisura  hypocamps  (Ttic.  hmp.). 

On  the  left  side,  the  hemisphere  was  dissected  off  so  as  to  leave  two  cut  surfaces.  One 
of  these  surfaces  is  plane  and  nearly  horizontal,  and  lies  at  about  the  level  of  the  dorsal 
end  of  the  postgeniculatum  (pgn.).  The  other  is  convex,  and  extends  from  the  cephalic 
border  of  the  former  obliquely  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  brain  ;  it  corresponds  closely 
with  the  cephalic  border  of  the  Tractus  opticus. 
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The  left  medicornu  is  cut  at  tfbout  tbe  middle,  and  at  nearly  a  right  angle  witb  it0 
course  ;  hence  its  lumen  presents  its  characteristic  crescentic  section,  tbe  ental  boandaiy 
being  tbe  convex  surface  of  the  hypocampa  {hmp.), 

Tbe  cepbalic  margin  of  the  medicornu  is  here  seen  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  hemi- 
sphere close  to  the  Tractus  opticus,  and  this  narrow  line  of  interruption  of  the  trae  ner- 
vous wall  of  the  cornu  constitutes  the  rima.  The  scale  upon  which  this  figure  was  drawn 
did  not  permit  the  relations  of  the  pia,  the  velum  and  the  proplexus  to  be  shown,  and  the 
undulations  of  the  ectal  surface,  corresponding  with  tbe  FF,  hypocampa  and  fimhrut,  and 
X\iefa9c.iola  tLud  fimbria  are  hidden  by  the  projecting  postgeniculatum. 

Most  of  the  cephalic  portion  of  tbe  brain  has  been  removed,  but  the  Portio  depressa 
(PL  d.)  of  the  prsperforatus  is  seen,  with  part  of  tbe  Pt.  prominens  {Pt.  p.).  The 
removal  of  most  of  the  chiasma  (ch.)  exposes  tbe  form  and  extent  of  the  Recessus  opticus 
(B.  op.). 

Tlie  pons  has  been  transected  obliquely,  and  its  caudal  portion  removed,  together  with 
tbe  rest  of  the  epen.  and  the  metencephalon. 

The  left  crus  (6V.  c&.)  is  seen  in  its  whole  length,  excepting  a  small  jjart  concealed  by 
the  slightly  projecting  cepbalic  border  of  the  pons.  The  well  marked  cimbia  (emb.)  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  tbe  boundary  b3tween  tbe  diencephalic  portion  of  the  cms  (Pt. 
dien.)  and  tbe  mesencephalic  portion  {Pt.  msen,),  which  more  directly  supports  the  optici 
and  postoptici ;  in  man,  tbis  part  seems  to  ba  more  nearly  concealed  by  the  pons. 

The  right  N.  oculomotorius  {N,  ocm.)  is  seen  to  emerge  from  the  eras  just  caudad  of 
the  mesal  end  of  the  cimbia  and  just  laterad  of  the  Sulcus  intercruralis  lateralis  (SI. 
ie.  I.).  A  marked  longitudinal  ridge  of  tbe  crural  fibers  separates  from  the  postgcnteu- 
latum  ( pgn )  a  depressed  area,  the  quadrans  (q,). 

The  albicantia  (cdm.)  are  more  closely  united  than  in  man,  but  large,  white  and  per- 
fectly distinguishable.  The  shallow  furrow  between  them,  together  with  tbe  u  shaped 
furrow  which  forms  their  cephalic  boundary,  is  tbe  Sulcus  triradlatus  (81.  trd.). 

The  hypophysis  has  been  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  Tuber  cinereum  [T.  dn.)  and 
the  thin  raised  margin  of  the  Fm.  infundibuli  {Fm.  inf.). 

Just  caudad  of  the  albicantia,  and  partly  overhung  by  them,  is  a  small  triangular 
depressed  space  with  distinct  perforations  ;   this  seems  to  be  the  true  postpcrforatus 

The  entire  Area  intercruralis  may  be  more  completely  exposed  by  removing  the  cere- 
bellum and  dorsiducting  the  "  medulla,"  as  in  Prep.  425. 

§  1170.  Fig.  12. — The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metencephalon.  From  Prep.  397 
(adult  9  \  464  and  491  ;   x  1. 

"  Tbe  metatela,  like  the  diatcla,  seems  to  consist  of  more  substantial  tissue  than  sim- 
ply pia  and  endyma,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  its  microscopic  structure  has  been  ascer- 
tained.  I  am  in  doubt  respecting  the  precise  limits  and  attachments  of  the  metatela 
and  metaplexuses."    No  "  foramen  of  Magendie  "  was  seen. 

g  1171.  Fig.  13. — Part  of  an  oblique  transection  of  the  prosencephalon  and  dien* 
cephalon  to  show  the  form  and  position  of  the  Crista.    From  Prep.  441 ;   x  2. 

The  brain  was  transected  obliquely  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  with  tbe  general 
longitudinal  axis.  The  plane  of  section  passed  from  a  point  nearly  dorsad  of  the  genu, 
through  the  aula,  the  medicornu  and  the  albicantia.  The  figure  includes  only  a  part  of 
the  caudal  aspect  of  the  slice. 

The  dorsal  borders  of  the  hemispheres  are  divaricated  slightly,  and  the  callosum  (rf.) 
is  seen  crossing  ihe  interval ;  tho  slight  notch  on  each  side  just  dorsad  of  the  calloeum  is 
the  F.  callosalis  (F,  d.). 
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The  striata  («.  8,)Kre  seen  in  section  jost  ventrad  of  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  callo- 
sam,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  occupied  by  the  thalami  {th,\  united  by  the 
medicommissura  {me».).  Between  each  thalamus  and  the  corresponding  striatum  is  a 
groove,  the  Sulcus  limitans  (31,  it). 

The  Columns  fomicis  {Clm.f.)  are  divided  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  their  course, 
and  at  a  point  just  dorsad  of  the  crista  {Crs,f,\  which  is  particularly  well  shown  in  this 
preparation.  The  open  space  between  the  fornix  and  the  thalami  is  the  aula  (a.)*  and  at 
the  sides  are  the  port«  (p.)  leading  into  the  proccdicB,  All  the  membranes  and  plexuses 
have  been  removed. 

PLATE  IV. 

Unlike  those  of  Plate  III,  all  of  the  figures  upon  this  plate  represent  cut  surfaces, 
although  some  natural  surfaces  are  shown  also. 

§  1172.  Fig.  14. — A  ventre- caudal  view  of  the  fornix,  with  the  adjacent  parts. 
From  Prep's  507,  433  and  896  (adult  6);   x 2. 

The  preparations  were  made  while  the  brain  was  fresh,  so  as  to  permit  more  flattening 
of  the  hemispheres,  and  consequent  exposure  of  the  fornix. 

After  the  removal  of  the  rhincn-,  nieten-,  epen-  and  mesencephalon,  the  thalami  and 
geniculata  were  excavated  piecemeal,  so  as  not  to  injure  or  displace  the  fornix.  The  cut 
surface  (« )  at  each  side  of  the  fornix  (/.)  is  the  plane  of  division  of  the  diencephalon  from 
the  striatum. 

The  cephalic  end  of  the  prosencephalon  was  then  sliced  down  to  the  level  of  the  prcB- 
commismra  {prc$.\  which  is  seen  to  8:?nd  a  distinct  fasciculus  toward  the  L.  olfactoriuB  on 
each  aid?.  Then  the  right  liemisphere  was  Sliced  obliquely  from  near  the  me8^)n  dorso- 
laterad  so  as  to  cut  the  medicornu  {mcu,)  and  hypocampa  (hmp.)  at  about  the  middle  of 
their  length.  On  the  left  side,  the  L.  temporalis  was  allowed  to  fall  somewhat  by  its 
own  weight  so  as  to  expose  the  fornix  more  fully. 

The  velum  and  all  the  plexuses  were  removed  sn  as  to  display  the  peculiar  markings  of 
the  fornix  and  its  mesal  area,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  lyra  (li/.). 

Th3  porta  {p.)  appear  both  shorter  and  narrower  than  they  really  are,  on  account  of 
the  obliquity  of  their  planes  to  the  line  of  vision.  The  v-shaped  line  called  ripa  (rp.), 
which  connects  the  two  portge,  separates  the  delta  (dlt,)  or  entocoelian  part  of  the  fornix 
from  the  remiining  surface,  which  is  wholly  outside  of  the  coelian  cavity.  The  delta 
forms  the  roof  of  the  aula,  the  cephalic  continuation  of  the  diacoelia  b.^tween  the  two 
port«e,  and  the  ripa  is  the  line  of  reflaction  of  the  endyma  upon  the  two  auUpkxusea  ;  the 
removal  of  these  plexuses  causes  the  rupture  of  the  endyma  along  the  ripa. 

At  each  side,  the  ripa  curves  dorsad  somewhat  sharply  so  as  to  reach  the  dorsal  end  of 
the  porta ;  at  this  point,  and  dorso  caudad  for  the  entire  lenjrth  of  the  rima  (r.),  the 
endyma  is  simply  reflected  from  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  tlie  fimbria  {fmh.)  and  the  cor- 
responding border  of  the  striatum.  Hence  the  rima  is  virtually  closed^  and  thus  wholly 
distinct  from  the  porta. 

On  the  meson,  between  the  jwrtse,  is  seen  the  crista  {Crs.  /.),  which  is  unusually 
rounded  in  this  preparation.  The  carina^  which  sometimes  appears  as  a  slight  mesal  ridge 
extending  dorso-caudad  from  the  crista,  does  not  appear  in  this  preparation.  Tlie  Reces- 
sus  auiae  iR.  a,)  is  the  cleft  between  the  two  Columnar  fomicis  {Clm.f)  whose  cut  ends 
are  seen  just  caudad  of  the  pracommissura.  The  shading  on  the  caudal  aspect  of  the 
oolumnsB  indicates,  but  rather  too  distinctly,  a  slightly  depressed  area,  of  which  the  dorsal 
part,  close  to  the  crista,  sometimes  presents  the  appearance  of  a  transverse  band,  for  which 
the  senior  author  has  suggested  the  name  Commissura  fomicis  (Cs.f.), 
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"  After  a  prolonged  examinatioD  of  many  preparations,  I  am  unable  to  define  aocaratdj 
the  limits  of  the  fornix  proper  and  the  lyra  {ly.).  A  comparison  of  the  accomits  giTen  in 
standard  works  with  the  appearances  presented  bjr  the  limited  materials  at  mj  dispoeal 
leads  me  to  doubt  whether  the  relative  extent  of  the  two  parts  in  the  human  brain  ia 
well  determined." 

The  fasciola  {fttd.)  is  thick,  and  no  part  of  it  presents  the  denticulations  fnnn  whii^ 
its  more  ventral  portion,  in  man,  is  called  ''fascia  dentata."  The  peculiar  curve  of  the 
hjpocampa,  medioornu  and  fasciola  is  well  indicated  by  the  &ct  that  the  F.  hypocampae 
{F.  hmp. ),  which  corresponds  nearly  with  them  in  direction,  is  visible  in  this  preparation 
only  at  its  two  ends,  near  the  splenium  («p.),  and  near  the  tip  of  the  LI.  hypocampse  {Li, 
hmp.).  Between  the  fimbria  and  the  fasciola  is  a  depressed  line  which  may  be  called  the 
Fissura  fimbriae  {F.fmb.). 

§  1173.   Fig.  15.— The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  procGelia.    Prom  Prep.  465 ;   x  1. 

The  s[)ecia]  object  of  this  preparation  is  to  show  that,  in  the  cat,  no  p€trt  of  the  thalamus 
appears  in  the  procodia.    The  cerebellum  (rW.)  is  shown  only  in  outline. 

Both  hemispheres  were  sliced  from  the  dorsum  to  the  level  of  tbe  intermediate  part  of 
the  callosum  {d.).  This  laid  open  both  procoelise  in  some  degree.  The  central  part  of 
each  proccelia  is  called  ceila  media  {eel,  m.).  The  right  medicornu  was  then  opened  to 
the  tip,  which,  however,  cannot  be  seen  from  the  dorsal  side. 

The  floor  of  the  proccelia  is  seen  to  bo  formed  by  the  striatum  (».),  the  fornix  {/.)  and 
the  hypocampa  {hmpX  The  proplexuses  have  been  turned  in  opposite  directions  for  the 
sake  of  showing  the  absence  of  any  interval  between  the  fornix  and  hypocampa— or  the 
fimbria  which  fonns  the  border  of  the  latter — and  the  striatum,  such  as  would  permit  the 
appearance  of  the  thalamus  in  the  proccelia.     See  Fig.  121. 

§  1174.   Fig.  16.— The  rhinocoelia  and  procoelia.    From  Prep's  425  and  493  ;   x  2. 

This  figure  shows  the  continuity  of  the  procedia  wUh  the  rhinocalia  and  its  eommuitiea* 
tion  through  the  porta  wUh  the  aula  and  diaccelin.    See  §  1151. 

The  right  half  of  the  brain  was  transected  through  the  caudal  part  of  the  medicommis* 
sura  (mcs.).  A  slice  was  then  cut  from  the  mesal  aspect  so  as  to  include  the  genu,  lliis 
exposed  the  praecornu  (prcu.)  with  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  striatum  {«.),  the  rhinoccelia 
(r/ic),  and  the  relative  extent  of  the  pes  (ps),  and  the  pero  (po.)  of  the  Lobus  olfacto- 
rius.  A  bristle  was  then  passed  through  the  porta  from  the  prsecomu  into  the  aula  {a,y. 
Just  ventrad  of  the  bristle  are  the  praecommissura  ( prr«.)  and  the  terma  (/.).  The  latter 
is  traced  distinctly  to  the  chiasma  {eh.\  so  that  the  cephalic  wall  of  the  coelian  cavity  ia 
complete.  The  deeper  shadow  just  dorsad  of  the  chiasma  indicates  the  position  of  the 
Recessus  opticus  {R.  op.). 

Just  dorsad  of  the  bristle,  the  crista  (Crs.f)  is  seen  divided  upon  the  meson,  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  Columna  fornicis  {Glm.f).  The  indentation  between  the  crista  and  the 
praecommissura  corresponds  with  the  Recessus  aulas  {R.  a.).  The  triangular  Area  scp- 
talis  {Ar.  spt.),  between  the  fornix  and  the  callosum,  is  the  mesal  surface  of  the  right  half 
of  the  Septum  lueidum  {Spt.  In.)  and  is  in  contact  with  its  plaletrope  in  the  undissected 
brain.  The  thickness  of  the  hemisepta  in  the  cai  renders  the  adjective  lueidum  wholly 
inapplicable. 

§  1175.  Fig.  17.— The  mesal  aspect  of  the  right  hemisphere,  with  the  Lobos 
olfactorius.    From  Prep*s  296  and  401  ;    x  1. 

The  caudal  divisions  of  a  hcmiencephalon  were  removed,  and  the  thalamus  carefully 
excavated  so  as  to  leave  undisturbed  the  fornix  (/.)  and  the  fimbria  {ffnb.).  In  this 
respect,  this  figure  may  be  compared  with  the  left  half  of  Fig.  14. 
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The  special  object  of  ibis  figure  is  to  show  the  hypocampal  fissure  (F,  hmp.)  in  its 
whole  leni^h  at  once.  So  great  is  the  curvature  of  the  parts  that  this  is  potssible  only  In 
a  single  po.itiou  of  the  preparation  in  wjbich  tbe  meson  is  foreshortened.  In  general,  this 
figure  may  be  compared  with  those  given  by  Flower  (13)  of  the  rabbit  and  sheep. 

The  dorsal  end  of  the  F.  hypoeampm  is  seen  to  turn  sharply  around  the  splenium  («p.)» 
so  as  to  become  continuous  with  tbe  callosalis  (B\  el.).  Tbe  fasciola  (fsel.)  is  wide  and 
devoid  of  denticulatioiis,  but  is  crossed  obliquely  by  a  shallow  furrow.  In  this  position  of 
the  preparation,  the  F.  fimbriae  {F,fmb.)  appears  to  be  continuous  with  a  short  lino  pass- 
ing cephalad  to  a  point  ventrad  of  the  callosura ;  in  reality,  however,  this  latter  line  is 
only  one  of  the  markings  of  the  ventral  surface  of  tbe  fornix,  and  the  F,  fimbricB,  like  the 
cal'osaUSy  turns  sharply  dorso-caudad  to  terminate  just  cephalad  of  the  splenium  (Fig.  125). 

§  1176.  Fig.  i8. — The  right  proccelia  seen  from  the  right  or  ectal  side.  From 
Prop,  495;   xl. 

The  right  half  of  the  brain  was  removed  in  successive  slices  imtil  what  remained  was 
about  3  mm.  thick.  The  remainder  of  the  striatum  was  then  everted  from  tlie  praecornu 
(prctf.).  The  proplexus  {prpx.)  is  slightly  displaced,  but  the  porta  is  hidden  by  tho 
portiplexus  (ppx.).  Tho  medicomu  (mew.)  and  tho  hypocampa  {hmp.)  are  shown  in  sec- 
tion, and  the  other  parts  will  be  readily  recognized.  The  relative  heights  of  the  opticus 
{op.)  and  the  postopticus  (pop.),  at  a  little  distance  from  the  meson,  are  well  displayed. 
The  short  curved  line  at  the  cephalo  ventral  end  of  the  proccelia  represents  the  beginning 
of  the  passage  to  the  rhiuocoelia  (Fig.  16). 

§  1177.  Fig.  19.— The  left  praecornu  and  porta  exposed  from  the  left  or  ectal  side. 
From  Prep.  495  ;   x  1. 

This  figure  represents  the  other  side  of  the  same  brain  from  which  Fig.  18  was  drawn. 
The  preparation  was  made  in  the  same  way,  but  in  addition  the  proplexus  and  poiti- 
plexus  were  carefully  snipped  ofi*80  as  to  expose  the  porta. 

The  porta  (p.)  is  seen  to  open  het ween  tho  Columna  fornicis  (Clm.  /.)  and  the  cephalic 
end  of  the  thalamus  (th.).  The  orifice  would  appear  larger  if  the  preparation  had  been 
so  placed  as  to  leave  its  plane  parallel  with  the  picture-plane. 

The  membranes  could  not  be  shown  well  on  so  small  a  scale  (sae  Fig.  128).  In  this 
and  in  the  previous  figure,  the  fornix  is  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  hemiseptum  (Spt. 
lu.)  which  forms  part  of  the  mesal  wall  of  the  prcecornu. 

§  1178.   Fig.  20.— Transection  of  the  fornix  with  the  crista.    From  Prep.  508  ;  x  1. 
The  object  of  this  figure  is  to  show  the  decided  elevation  formed  by  tho  crista  {Crs.  /.). 
Only  enough  of  the  rest  of  the  section  is  included  to  locate  the  crista. 

§  1179.  Other  Figures  of  the  Cat's  Brain.— Since  most  published  figures  of  the  cat's 
brain  illustrate  the  fissures  rather  than  the  structure,  they  will  be  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Fig.  124, 125,  later  in  this  chapter. 
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§  1180.  The  principal  parts  of  the  Amphibian  brain  are  enume- 
rated in  §  1058  and  tabulated  according  to  their  segments  in  §  1069. 

Most  of  the  parts  of  the  Mammalian  brain  which  are  visible  to 
the  unaided  eye  are  named  in  §  1128  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
their  abbreviations,  and  in  §  1138  they  are  tabulated  according  to 
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their  segments.  Synonyms  of  about  twenty  of  the  principal  i)arts 
are  given  in  §§  1058,  1059. 

In  the  following  pages  (§§  1181-1333)  the  parts  of  the  mammalian 
brain  are  enumerated  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  technical 
names  herein  employed.  Unless  otherwise  mentioned,  these  names 
are  the  same  as  adopted  by  the  senior  author  (,9,  14) ;  the  ap- 
parently new  terms  really  diflfer  but  little  from  those  in  common 
use  (§  1129). 

Following  the  abbreviation  of  each  name  are  references  to  figures 
and  sections  in  the  present  work  and  to  the  works  on  Human  Anat- 
omy by  Gray  and  Quain.  The  principal  technical  and  EngUsh 
vernacular  synonyms  are  then  given,  with  in  most  cases  a  brief 
description  or  commentary  upon  the  part  itself  or  its  designation. 

As  lias  been  stated  already,  our  information  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, and  all  parts  of  the  cat's  brain  need  monographic  treatment. 

§  1181.  Alba,  (Substantia),  fl?6.-§S  995,  1047  ;  Fig.  112,  IIG ;  PI.  UI,  Fi^.  13  ;  PI.  IV, 
Fig.  14.     Gray,  A,  00 ;  Qiiain,  A,  II,  558. 

8yn. — Substantia  aJba,  wbite  matter,  wbite  or  fibrous  nervous  tissue. 

The  alba  constitutes  the  columns  of  tbc  myclon,  mcst  of  the  ental  portions  of  tbe  cere- 
trum  and  cerebellum,  and  so  much  of  the  entire  brain  as  is  not  fcrmcd  by  the  cintrea, 
wbich  see,  §  1204. 

§  1182.  Albicans,  (Corpus).  ^6;i.— Fig.  115.  110;  PI.  II,  Fig.  3,  4 ;  PI.  III.  Fig.  11; 
§  1161.     Gray,  A,  621 ;  Quain,  A,  II.  535. 

/%7i.— Corpus  candicans,  corpus  maramillare,  bulbus  fomicis. 

The  albicantia  are  a  pair  of  white  elevations  a  little  C3phalad  of  the  poTia  ond  overhang 
ing  the  postperforcUus.  They  are  distinct,  but  less  so  than  in  man.  For  their  relation 
to  the  Columnae  fornicis,  sec  §  1207. 

§  1183.  Arachnoidea,  (Membrana),  arch.-^Firr  112,  H  ;  §  1077.  Gray,  A,  603  ;  Qusin. 
A,  n.  519  ;  Westbrook.  1,  348. 

Si/ii. — Arachnoideus,  meninx  media,  tunica  serosa. 

Like  the  pia,  this  mi*mbrane  needs  thorough  examinntiou  in  the  cat 

§  1184,  Arbor  vitae,  arb.  vt.—F'ig.  88,  117;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4.  Gray,  A,  684;  Qaain,  A. 
n,  519. 

The  octal  foliation  of  the  cerebellum  gives  to  the  stirSDtce  of  a  dorso-ventral  section  a 
tree  like  appearance,  to  which  the  above  name  is  applied. 

g  nS5.  Aula  (02.),  ^.— Fig.  110-112  :  PI.  II,  Fig.  4  ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  18 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16 
g§  1065,  1145.     Meynert  (Stricljer,  A,  Fig.  253);  Balfour,  A,  II,  Fig.  267. 

Syn,—*'  Le  vestibule  des  ventricules  lat.'raux  "—Milne-Edwards,  A,  XI,  305. 

Cavity  of  the  prosencephalon  primitivum— Mihalkovics,  A,  30. 

Cavity  of  the  **  secundiires  vorderhimblaschen  "—Mihalkovics,  A,  PI.  1,  F»g.  1. 

Cavity  of  the  **  unpaaren  prosshirnblase  " — L5we,  A,  93,  Fig.  11,  12,  "  ^«." 

Mesal  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  "  lobus  cDramunis  " — Huxley,  J,  00. 

Mesal  iwrtion  of  "  Foramon  commune  anterius  "— Todd,  A,  676;  Quain,  A,  II,  514, 
and  other  writers,  according  to  Bell,  B,  PI.  X. 

**  Iter  ad  tertium  ventriculum  " — Monro,  A,  9. 
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"  Rima  ad  infandibuli,  s.  vulva" — Various  antliora,  according  to  Danglison,  A,  906. 

Mesal  portion  of  the  foramen  of  Monro— Balfour,  A,  II,  267. 

Mesal  portion  of  the  **  ventriculus  communis  " — Siieda,  22,  463. 

Mesal  portion  of  the  "  common  ventricular  cavity" — Spitzka,  f>,  81. 

The  aula  is  the  most  cephalic  part  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  third  ventride- 
Its  best  defined  portion  lies  between  the  two  portsB,  and  is  bounded  cephalad  by  the  fomil 
and  caudad  by  the  medicommissura.  Ventrad  it  reaches  the  chiasma  so  as  to  include  the 
Recessns  optici ;  dorsad  it  is  bounded  by  the  triangular  area  of  the  fornix,  called  delta. 
The  form  of  the  cavity  is  therefore  peculiar  and  irreguJar. 

The  Name, — The  origin  of  the  name  and  the  reasons  for  its  use  ore  briefly  stated  in 
§  1065.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Embryology, 
before  the  limits  of  this  cavity  can  be  well  defined. 

§  1186.   Auliplexus,  api.—YK^.  118 ;  §  1066. 

The  aulic  portion  of  the  "  plexus  choroideus  ventriculi  tertii  "  or  diiiplexus. 

This  portion  of  the  plexus  is  so  slight  that  it  would  hardly  need  a  soparate  designation 
but  for  the  pos-sibility  that  in  the  cat,  as  iu  Menobranchus,  the  larger  dlaplexos  may  be 
only  an  extension  of  the  more  primitive  auliplexus. 

§  1187.  Area  cruralis  (az.\  Ar,  (?r.— Fig.  116, 118 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8;  PI.  HI.  Fig.  11. 

A  convenient  name  for  the  ill-defined  and  non-homcgeneous  area  of  the  basis  encephali 
bonnded  by  lines  projected  laterad  from  the  pons  and  chiasma.  See  Area  intereruralis 
a  1189)- 

g  118a  Area  elliptica,  Ar,  f/.— Fig.  116  ;  PI.  H,  Fig.  3 ;  §  1140. 

According  to  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Neurology,  etc.  (1, 102),  this  is  the  surface  of  the  oUm, 
notwithstanding  the  funiculi  of  the  N,  hypoglossus  emerge  laterad  of  it  instead  of  mesad 
as  in  man. 

§  1189.  Area  intercmralis  (m),  Ar,  icr.—Fig.  116, 118 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  3 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.' 
U ;  §  1188. 

Syn, — ^Interpeduncular  space ;  Area  intereruralis  (manuscript) — Spitzka,  7,  165. 

If  the  diverging  fibrous  tracts  sometimes  called  peduncnli  cerebri  are  to  be  called  crura, 
then  the  space  bounded  by  them  and  by  the  pons  and  chiasma,  should  be  intorcrural 
rather  than  interpeduncular. 

§  1190.  Area  ovaUs,  Ar.  op.— Fig.  116 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8  ;  §  1140. 

The  surface  of  an  elevation  of  the  ventrolateral  aspect  of  the  metencephalon,  laterad 
of  the  Area  eUiptica. 

According  to  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Neurology,  etc.  (1, 102),  this  corresponds  with  the  Tuber- 
cle of  Ro!ando,  "  tttbercolo  dnereo" 

%  1191.   Area  postpontilis  {az.\  Ar.  ppn.—Fxg.  110;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8;  §  1183. 

The  ventral  aspect  of  the  metencephalon.  It  iucludes  the  Area  eUiptica,  the  Ar.  ovalis, 
the  pyramis  and  trapezium,  and  the  ectal  origins  of  several  nerves. 

§  1192.  Area  praechiasmatica  (az.),  Ar.  prcA.— Fig.  116 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8. 

The  ventral  aspect  of  the  basis  encephali  cephalad  of  the  chiasma. 

%  1198.  Ar.  septalis,  Ar.  spt.-F\g.  117;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16. 

The  mesal  surface  of  either  half  of  the  Septum  lueidum ;  ses  pseudoccdia,  §  1297. 

Septal  arMf— Flower,  13,  634.    The  name  is  ascribed  to  Huxley. 

§  1194.  Calcar  (avis),  cfc.— Gray,  A,  035;  Quain,  A,  II,  642. 

This  Is  the  brief  synonym  of  hippocampus  minor,  ergot  and  unciform  eminence.  It  dea- 
ignates  a  projection  into  the  postcornu  of  man  and  monkeys,  and  has  not  been  observed  in 
the  cat,  where  the  postcornu  is  not  normally  developed. 
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§  1195.  Callosnm  {az.\  rf.— Fig.  88,  104.  115,  117.  123,  126;  PL  II,  Rg  4;  PI.  III. 
Fig.  18;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  15-17.  20.    Gray,  A,  628;  Quain,  A,  II,  537. 

8yn, — Corpus  callosum.  commiasura  magna,  trabs  cerebri. 

A  broad  band  of  nerve  fibers  connecting  the  mesal  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres  along  a 
line  dorsad  of  the  fornix  and  curved  ventrad  at  each  end.  The  cephalic  curvature  is  the 
genu  and  the  caudal  the  splenium. 

In  nearly  its  caudal  half,  the  callosum  is  in  contact  with  the  fornix  at  the  meson  and 
for  1-2  mm.  laterad  (Fig.  122,  §  1149).  With  care  the  callosum  may  be  dissected  up  from 
the  fornix,  and  at  the  splenium  the  two  are  then  seen  to  be  continuous.  In  fact,  a  simple 
way  of  describing  their  relations  is  the  following: — 

The  two  hemispheres,  originally  separate,  become  united  along  two  lines  represented 
by  the  callosum  and  the  fornix.  The  former  is  approximately  straight,  excepting  at  its 
ends,  the  cephalic  corresponding  with  the  genu  and  rostrum.  The  latter  forms  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  but  the  caudal  end  turns  dorsad  to  become  continuous  with  the  candal 
end  of  the  callosal  line  which  is  curved  ventrad  at  the  splenium. 

The  fibers  constituting  the  larger  part  of  the  callosum  pass  dorsad  of  the  proecdia  and 
thus  constitute  its  roof ;  the  fibers  of  the  fornix  pass  ventrad  of  the  procoella  and  thus 
enter  into  the  composition  of  its  floor ;  the  fibers  of  the  splenium  are  intermediate,  and  are 
partly  continued  into  the  hypocampa  and  partly  into  the  general  candal  part  of  the  hemi- 
sphere.   These  relations  are  indicated  in  PI.  IV,  Fig.  19,  20. 

Notwithsianding  the  fact  that  the  callosum  exists  only  in  mammals,  is  larger,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  higher  members  of  the  group,  and  presumptively  has  great  physiological 
importance,  there  are  recorded,  several  cases  of  its  more  or  less  complete  absence  from  man, 
once  without  serious  lack  of  mental  or  physical  power  (Malinvemi  [Henry.  Jf ]) ;  and  the 
senior  author  has  reported  ( t*i)  a  case  of  its  complete  absence  in  a  cat  which  is  not 
known  to  have  been  peculiar  during  life. 

§  1196.  Canalis  centralis  (myelonis).  {ae.\  Cn.  cd.— Fig.  99,  100. 109,113,117;  PlU, 
Fig.  4.    Gray,  A,  68  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  SOD. 

The  central  canal  of  the  "  cxjrd." 

The  mesal  canal  of  the  myelon,  which  expands  cephalad  and  is  opened  up  into  the  dor- 
simesal  fissure  so  as  to  form  the  nietacoelia.  In  the  cat  this  canal  persists  through  life,  but 
in  man  it  is  said  to  be  commonly  obliterated  in  the  adult,  excepting  at  the  cephalic  end. 

§  1197.  Carina  (az.),  ai. — This  is  a  mesal  ridge  upon  the  ventro  caudal  aspect  of  the 
fornix,  extending  from  the  crista  the  entire  length  of  the  delta.  It  varies  in  distinctnefs 
and  does  not  appear  upon  any  of  the  preparations  here  figured,  but  is  very  well  marked 
in  Prep.  530,  M.  C.  U. 

§  1198.  Cauda  striati,  cd.  8. — This  is  not  distinctly  shown  in  the  figures  and  has  not' 
been  accurately  observed  by  us. 

The  sbnder  tail-like  prolongation  of  the  striatum. 

Former  writers  who  mentioned  this  portion  of  the  striatum  (Todd,  Gratiolet.  Hirsch- 
feld,  and  Cuvier,  B,  III,  51)  gave  it  no  special  name.  Recently  it  has  been  deacribed  by 
Dalton  (i.  12)  under  the  name  of  surcingle.  Having  vainly  requested  him  to  substitute 
fjr  this  vernacular  term  some  equivalent  technical  one,  the  senior  author  reluctantly  pro- 
posed (f>,  134)  the  name  here  employed,  wluch  is  approved  by  Spitaska.  7,  165. 

g  1199.  Cella  media,  eel.  w.— PI.  IV,  Fig.  15;  §  1147.  Gray,  A,  625;  Quain,  A. 
II.  540. 

The  central  or  intermediate  portion  of  the  procx'ia  ;  its  limits  are  not  defined. 

§  1200.  Cerebellum  {az.\  cW.— Fig.  83,104,  113-117;  PJ.  I,  Fig,  1,2;  PI.  II,  Fig. 
3,  4 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  15  ;  §  1074  (C).     Gray,  A.  632  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  515. 

Syn. — Cerebrum  parvum. 
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Nest  to  the  oerebram,  the  largest  portion  of  the  brain.  A  single  foliated  mas3,  form- 
ing wilh  the  yalTula  the  dorsal  part  of  the  epenceplialon  and  consiitnting  the  roof  of  part 
of  the  epicoelia. 

§  1201.  Cerebrum  {nz.\  <?&.— Fig.  88, 104,  118-117,  124, 125  ;  PI.  I,  Fig.  1,  2  ;  PI.  II, 
Fig.  8, 4 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  5.  6.  13 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14-20.    Gmy,  A,  615 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  522. 

8yn. — Prosencephalon,  hemisphersd. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  brain,  forming  two  convoluted  lobes  between  the  Ldbi  olfac- 
torii  and  the  thalami ;  the  former  are  partly,  the  latter  wholly,  covered  by  them.  The 
itriata  and  hypocampm  are  thickenings  of  certain  parts. 

The  thalami  and  optic!  are  not  properly  **  internal  parts  of  the  cerebrum." 

§  1202.  Chiasma  (oz.),  cA.— Fig.  116-118 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  3,  4;  PL  UI,  Fig.  5,  11 ;  PI.  IV, 
Rg.  16.    Gray,  A,  621,  639 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  536. 

8yn, — Chiasma  nervorum  opticorum,  optic  commissure. 

The  subcylindrical  x-shapei  mass  at  the  base  of  the  brain  formed  by  the  union  and 
decussation  of  the  two  optic  tracts  ;  from  it  the  iTJV.  optici  pass  to  the  eyes. 

Remark  — We  are  not  aware  that  special  observations  have  determined  the  extent  of 
the  crossing  or  decussation  of  the  fibers  at  the  chiasma  in  the  cat ;  the  precise  arrange- 
ment seems  not  to  have  been  determined  for  man  (Meynert  [Strieker,  A,  688] ;  Ferrier, 
A,  72  ;  Wadsworth,  J,  528\ 

§  1203.   Cimbii,  cmb.^Fig.  116, 118 ;  PI.  II.  Fig.  8;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  9, 11  ;  §  1142. 

8i/ti. — Tractus  transversus  padunculi — Gudden,  as  quoted  by  Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  737). 

A  fibrous  band  crossing  the  Orm  cerebri  just  cephalad  of  the  octal  origin  of  the  J^T.  oeu- 
lomotoriits.  It  may  be  traced  from  between  the  opticus  and  the  postgeniculatum  to  near 
the  ventrimeson,  where  it  suddenly  enters  the  crus. 

The  senior  author  has  suggested  {14,  554)  that  the  cimbia  may  be  regarded  as  indicat- 
ing the  line  of  junction  between  the  mesencephalic  and  dienceplialic  portions  of  the  eras. 
The  name  was  proposed  as  a  brief  substitute  for  Gudden's  descriptive  term  ;  it  signifies  in 
architecture  a  band  or  fillet  about  a  column. 

§  1204.  Cinerea,  (Substantia\  cm.-Pl.  Ill,  Fig.  18;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14, 15,  20;  §  995. 
Gray,  A,  622  ;  Quain,  A.  II,  553  ;  Meynert  (Striclter,  A,  651). 

8yn. — Gray  matter,  ganglionic  or  cellular  nervous  tissue,  vesicular  neurine. 

The  myelonnl  cinerea  has  been  mentioned  in  §  998.  The  encephalic  cinerea  is  arranged 
by  Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  651)  in  four  categories  :  cortex  cerebri  ;  basal  ganglia  [striata  and 
thalami]  ;  central  tabular  gray  [lining  the  coeliae]  ;  cerebellar  cinerea.  The  central  tubular 
gray  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Spitzka  (i). 

§  1205.   Clava,  elt).—V\.  Ill,  Fig.  12.     Gray,  A,  612  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  505. 

8yn. — Processus  clavatus,  funiculus  gracilis,  pyramis  posterior. 

The  slender  fibrous  band  forming  the  margin  of  the  metaca;lia.  It  is  the  cephalic  con- 
tinuation of  the  slender  **  posterior  median  column  "  of  the  myclon. 

The  name  is  us3d  in  acc:)rdance  with  the  remark  of  Spitzka  {7, 165).  We  have  not 
encountered  it  elsewhere. 

§  1206.  Columna  dorsalis  (myelonis),  Qm.  d.— Fig.  112  ;  PL  I,  Fig.  1 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  12. 
Gray,  A,  605 ;  Quain.  A,  II,  494. 

8yn. — Columna  posterior,  the  "  posterior  white  column  of  the  cord." 

Excepting  in  Fig.  112,  no  distinction  is  indicated  between  the  larger  Clm.  dorsalis  and 
the  smaller  and  more  mesal  "posterior  median  column,"  which  is  commonly  regarded  as 
merely  a  part  thereof,  and  is  continued  as  the  clava, 

g  1207.  Columna  fomicis,  Clm.  /.—Fig.  113,  117,  123  ;  PL  II,  Fig.  4  ;  PL  IH,  Fig. 
13  ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  14,  16,  20 ;  g  1145.    Gray,  A,  628 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  543. 
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Syn. — Cms  fornicls  antArioB,  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix. 

The  fibroofl  fasciculus  which  forms  the  cephalic  boundary  of  the  porta,  extends  ventrad 
to  the  albicans  and  dorso-caudad  as  the  lateral  half  of  the  bodj  of  the  fornix.  The  colmniia 
is  a  diflerentiated  part  of  the  embryonic  terma  and  is  continuous  with  the  hemistptum. 

The  two  colamns  are  separated  by  the  Becesius  aiUa  and  conjoined  by  the  Comminura 
fornicis, 

§  1208.  Columna  lateralis  (myelonis).  Clm.  ^— Fig.  104, 112  ;  PI.  I,  Fig.  1,  2  ;  PI.  11. 
Fig.  3.     Gray,  A.  605 ;  Quain,  A.  II,  494. 

The  lateral  white  column  of  the  *•  cord.*' 

§  1209.  Columna  ventralis  (myelonis),  Clm.  c— Fig.  112  ;  116  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8  Gny. 
A,  605  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  494 

The  "  anterior  white  column  of  the  cord." 

§  1210.   Commissura  fomicia  {az.\  C«./.— PI.  IV,  Fig.  14. 

Tliis  name  was  provisionally  applied  by  the  senior  author  {14, 548)  to  what  appears  in 
some  preparations  to  be  a  transverse  band  just  ventrad  of  the  crista  fomicM, 

§  1211.  Commissura  habcnarum  (02.),  Ci.  A.— Fig.  117;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4;  PI.  HI, 
Fig.  6;  §1143. 

A  narrow  band  of  apparently  nervous  tissue  connecting  the  caudal  ends  of  the  habecs 
and  constituting  the  cephalic  boundary  of  the  Foramen  conariL 

§  1212.  Conarium  (<w.),  en.— Fig.  Ill,  112,  114,  117;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4;  PI.  HI,  Fig.  7. 
10  :  §§  1064,  1143.     Gray,  A.  630  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  549. 

Si/n. — Glandula  pinealis,  epiphysis  cerebri. 

A  subj;1obu1ar  mass  forminpr  a  part  of  the  roof  of  the  diacoelia  just  cephalad  of  the 
postcomraissura.  There  is  no  good  evidence  of  its  true  nervous  structure,  and  its  functions 
are  unknown.  ^ 

§  1213.  Cortex,  etx.—F'ig.  123  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  13 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  15,  20; 
§  1147.    Gray,  A,  623  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  521,  559. 

The  ectal  cinerea  of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  more  commonly  of  the  former.  It 
consists  of  several  more  or  less  distinct  layers,  whose  structure  and  relations  are  figured 
and  described  by  Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  660)  and  Bevan  Lewis  {1,  88). 

§  1214  Crista  fornicis  (««.),  Or*. /.-Fig.  117 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4 ;  PI.  UI.  Fig.  13  ;  PL  IV, 
Fig.  14,  16,  20. 

A  hemispherical  or  semioval  elevation  of  the  caudal  surface  of  the  fornix  just  dorsad  of 
the  Recessus  aulse,  between  the  port'e  and  opposite  the  cephalic  convexity  of  the  medi- 
commissura.    It  is  continued  dorso-caudad  as  the  carina. 

The  crista  seems  not  to  have  been  observed  prior  to  the  senior  author's  paper  (7).  He 
has  observed  it  in  the  brains  of  a  sheep  and  human  subject,  but  has  not  looked  further  for 
it.  Probably  it  will  be  found  in  most  if  not  all  mammals.  Its  histological  composition, 
function  and  morphological  significance  are  unknown.  We  can  only  surmise  that  it  may 
mark  the  dorsal  limit  of  the  primitive  terma. 

§  1215.  Cms  cerebri,  Cr.  (*.— Fig.  Ill,  112,  116-118;  PI.  II.  Fig.  8,  4  ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig. 
9, 11. 

Syn, — ^Pednnculus  cerebri,  caudex  cerebri,  cms  anterius  medull»  oblongata. 

The  fibrous  mass  forming  with  its  fellow  the  support  of  the  mesencephalon  and  dien- 
cephaion,  and  extending  from  the  pons  to  the  chiasma. 

§  1216.  Cms  olfactorium,  Cr,  o^.-Fig.  116, 117, 124,  125  ;  PI.  II.  Fig.  8,  4 ;  PI.  Ill, 
Fig.  5  ;  §  1139.     Gray.  A,  620,  637  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  566. 

Syn, — Cms  rhinencephali,  Owen,  A,  I,  298 ;  olfactory  nerve  or  tract,  Qouo,  A,  II, 
566  ;  Gray,  A,  638. 
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The  contracted  portion  of  the  brain  between  the  prosencephalon  and  the  Lobna  olfac* 
torlos.    Its  ventral  surface  is  oontinuoos  caudad  with  the  Tractos  rbinalis. 

g  1217.   DelU  (fomids),  (az.),  dlt.—F\g.  120 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14. 

The  triangular  entoecsUan  area  of  the  ventro-caudal  surface  of  the  furnix,  constituting 
the  roof  of  the  avla.  Its  base  coincides  with  a  line  between  the  ports,  and  its  two  other 
sides  are  ripm,  lines  of  reflection  of  the  endjma  upon  the  intruded  auliplexus.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  observed  prior  to  the  senior  author's  paper  (f>). 

§  1318.  DiacoBlia  (oe.),  dc.— Pig.  110-113, 117,  130, 133 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4;  PL  III,  Fig.  7; 
PI.  IV,  Fig.  16 ;  §  1143.     Gray,  A,  639  ;  Quain,  A,  U,  546. 

8yn. — ^Ventriculus  tertins,  third  ventricJo,  middle  ventricle,  mediventricle. 

The  irregular  mesal  cavity  between  the  thalami,  bounded  dorsad  by  the  diatela,  post* 
commissnra  and  couarium ;  ventrad  by  the  diencephalic  portion  of  the  Crura  cerebri,  the 
albicantia.  Tuber  dnereura  and  terma  (reinforced  by  the  chiasma),  continuous  cephalad 
with  the  aula  and  caudad  with  the  mesocoelia.  Most  of  its  dorsal  portion  is  occupied  by 
the  medicommissura.  The  diacoelia  represents  the  cavity  of  the  primitive  "  anterior  cere- 
bral vesicla" 

The  reasons  for  adopting  this  and  the  other  names  for  the  encephalic  cavities  are  stated 
in  §  1064  and  the  papers  there  referred  to. 

§  1319.  Diaplexus,  ifpa;.— Fig.  112,  118,  117,  123;  PI.  U,  Fig.  4;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16; 
g  1143.     Gray,  A.  638  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  545. 

8i//i. — Plexus  choroideus  ventrlculi  tertii,  plexus  choroideus  medius. 

The  string-like  vascular  plexus  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  diaccelia  on  each 
side ;  it  is  slightly  attached  to  the  diatela  and  has  firmer  connectiona  by  vessels  at  its 
ends,  which  are  not  clear  to  us.  It  is  continuous  cephalad  with  the  avXipUxus.  For  the 
name,  see  g  1066. 

§  1330.   Diatela  (^0.),  dtl—Vig.  111-113, 117,  123;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  10.    Reicbert,  A,  155. 

The  membranous  or  atrophied  nervous  roof  of  the  diacoelia.  Its  exact  composition  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  it  seems  to  consist  of  something  more  substantial  than  endyma. 
Judging  from  current  statements  respecting  the  roof  of  the  ^'^  third  ventricle,"  this  delicate 
tela  is  usually  torn  off  with  the  fornix,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  ragged  lines  of  its 
separation  along  the  Sulcus  habena  on  each  side.  In  the  Museum  of  Cornell  University, 
however,  there  are  preparations  of  the  cat  and  rabbit  which  show  the  diatela  after  the 
removal  of  the  fornix  and  velum,  while  the  ripm  or  lines  of  reflection  are  apparent  upon 
many  others,  as  in  that  shown  in  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  7. 

§  1331.  Dienccphalon  {««.),  den,-Fig.  88,  110-113,  116-118,  133;  PI.  U,  Fig.  3,  4; 
PI.  Ill,  Fig.  6,  7,  9-11 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16, 18,  19 ;  §  1081.     Gray,  A,  111 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  755. 

Spn, — Deutencephalon,  thalamencephalon,  interbrain,  'tweenbrain. 

The  encephalic  segment  between  the  mesencephalon  and  the  prosencephalon.  Its 
cavity  is  the  diaccelia  ("  third  ventricle  "),  and  its  chief  constituents  are  the  thalami, 

§  1233.  Dura  (mater),  if.— Fig.  88 ;  §  1104.    Gray,  A,  606 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  569. 

The  firm  membrane  which  lines  the  cjranial  cavity,  is  reflected  upon  the  osseous  ten  to. 
riam  (§  653),  and  is  produced  between  the  hemispheres  as  the  falx  cerebri ;  it  is  an  entc- 
cranial  periosteum. 

Notwithstanding  its  feminine  form,  dura  is  frequently  employed  without  the  substan- 
tive mater. 

§  1333.    Eminentia  auditoria,  Em.  aw.— PI.  I.  Fig.  3 ;  PI.  II.  Fig.  8 ;  §  1140. 

The  name  was  suggested  by  the  senior  author  (/ 4,  586)  for  the  distinct  elevation  just 
laterad  of  the  trapezium,  whence  springs  the  N.  auditor ius.  It  is  continuous  mesad  with 
a  Traetits  audUorius,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  figures. 
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§1248.  Hippocampus,  Awp— Fig.  123;  PL  III,  Fig.  11;  PI.  IV,  Pig.  14.15.18; 
g  1147.     Gray,  A,  627  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  541. 

8yn, — ^Hippocampus  major,  oornu  Ammonis. 

A  tbickeniog  and  iuTolution  of  the  parietes  of  the  medicornu,  fonninj;  \X»  floor. 

The  convexity  constituting  the  hippocamp  oorresponds  with  a  well-marked  ectal  fissure, 
the  hippocanipal.     The  ectal  surface  also  presents  the  fcueiftla,  fimbria  and  F.  fimbruB. 

The  grounds  for  preferring  the  name  employed  by  Vicq  d'Aayr  (A,  61,  PI.  VII,  Fig. 
1»  8 ;  PI.  VIII,  Fig.  2),  and  ascribed  by  him  to  Arantius  and  Varolius,  are  briefly  stated  by 
the  senior  author  (9,  125  ;  14^  541).     See,  however,  p.  4006. 

§  1244.  Hypophysis  (oe),  ^pA.— Fig.  Ill,  112,  110,  117;  PI.  H,  Fig.  8,  4;  g  1084. 
Gray,  A,  621 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  536 ;  Balfour,  A,  II,  858. 

^n.— Corpus  pituitarium,  pituitary  gland. 

A  suboordate  mass  attached  to  the  Tuber  cinereuro  by  a  tube,  the  infundibnlnm.  It 
does  not  appear  to  consist  of  true  nervous  tissue,  and  its  functions  are  wholly  unknown  ; 
but  it  is  constant  throughout  the  vertebrate  series,  excepting  Amphioxus  ;  see  Owen,  1. 

§  1245.  Incisura  hypocampae,  Inc.  hmp.—Y\g.  118 ;  PI.  IV.  Fig.  11. 

A  more  or  less  distinct  crenation  of  the  mesal  border  of  the  hypocampal  lobule,  where 
it  abuts  against  the'Tractus  opticus. 

§  1246.  Infundibulum  (<w.),  tw/— Fig.  116,  117;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8.  4.  Gray,  A,  821 ; 
Quain,  A.  II,  585. 

The  short  thin-walled  tube  by  which  the  hypophysis  is  connected  with  the  TSiber 
oinereum. 

It  has  several  antiquated  synonyms,  but  the  name  here  given  is  almost  universally 
employed. 

§  1247.    Insula,  tiw.— Gray,  A,  616 ;  Quain,  A,  11,  525. 

i%n..— Insula  Reilii,  Oyri  operti,  Lobulus  Fissurae  Sylvii,  Lobulus  Corporis  striatL 

In  man  and  monkeys,  and  perhaps  some  other  mammals,  the  cortex  cerebri  opponte 
the  striatum  is  elevated  and  more  or  less  convoluted.  By  the  outgrowth  of  the  neighbor- 
ing regions,  it  becomes  nearly  or  quite  concealed,  whence  the  name  Gjfri  operti.  The 
insula  has  not  been  identified  in  the  cat ;  see  striatum,  §  1318. 

§  1248.  Interopticus,  inop. — The  interoptic  lobe  of  some  Reptiles  (Spitzka,  ^,  ^,  tl) ; 
we  have  not  observed  it  in  the  cat. 

§  1249.  Iter  (a«.),  rt.— See  mesocoelia  (§  1268).  The  entire  name  is  t^  a  ttHio  ad 
qtiartum  ventrieulum,  but  as  the  only  other  iter  (iter  ad  infundibulum)  is  rarely  used,  the 
senior  author  has  suggested  (9,  135)  the  single  word  as  a  convenient  designation  of  the 
contracted  mesocoelia  of  mammals. 

§  1250.  Limes  alba,  Im,  a*.— Fig.  116  ;  PI.  I,  Fig.  2  ;  PI.  H,  Fig.  a 

The  Radix  lateralis  of  the  olfiftctory  lobe  presents  two  distinct  tracts  or  paths  §o€ 
which,  from  their  color,  the  senior  author  has  proposed  (f>,  185 ;  14, 587)  the  names  limee 
alba  and  limes  cinerea.    The  latter  is  laterad  of  the  fornix. 

§  1251.  Limes  cinerea,  Im.  dn.—See  limes  alba  (§  1250). 

§  1252.  Liquor  coeliamm,  Iq.  c, — The  liquor  ventriculorum  cerebri.  The  ocelian  sor- 
feces  are  always  moistened  by  a  serous  liquid,  secreted  presumably  by  the  plexuses.  We 
have  never  observed  an  abnormal  increase  of  this  liquid  in  cats,  but  hydrocephalus  has 
been  recorded  of  several  domesticated  animals  as  well  as  of  man. 

§  1258.  Lobulus  appendicularis  (cerebelU).  LI.  ap.— Fig.  116:  PI.  L  Fig.  2 ;  PI.  II, 
Fig.  8. 

The  name  has  been  applied  to  the  more  or  less  distinct  projection  comristhng  of  two  or 
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three  folia  or  lamiiiA  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  oerebellam.  It  rests  in  the  Fcma  appen- 
tUeulariM  of  the  periotic  bone  (Fig.  59,  Fs.  ap.).  It  is  larger  in  dogs  (see  Wilder,  11,  217, 
Fig.  1),  and  very  large  and  long  in  the  bear  and  seal.  The  name  floeemluB  has  sometimes 
been  applied  to  it,  bat  its  homology  with  that  part  of  the  homan  oerebellmn  is  not  cleai . 

§  1254  Lobnlus  hypocampse,  U.  Amp.— Fig.  116 ;  PL  I,  Fig.  1 ;  PI.  II,  Kg.  8 ;  Pi 
'  UI,  Rg.  6  ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  14,  17. 

8yn. — ^Alvens  (?),  sabicnlnm  (t\  protnberantia  natiformis. 

The  senior  author  had  suggested  {9,  185)  for  this  the  single  name  montictdus,  bist 
withdrew  it  (i^,  587)  on  the  representation  of  SpitzlLa  (7»  165)  that  the  name  had  been 
applied  to  a  part  of  the  cerebellum. 

§  1255.  Lobus  UteraUs  (cerebelli).  L.  L—Fig,  116 ;  PL  I,  Fig.  1.  2 ;  PL  U.  Fig.  3  ; 
PL  IV,  Fig.  15.    Gray.  A,  684 :  Quain,  A,  II,  517. 

Syn. — The  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  This  and  the  mesal  lobe  or  vermis  are  not 
well  defined  from  each  other.  The  LcbtUus  appendievlarii  is  an  appendage  of  the  L. 
lateralis. 

§  1256.  Lobus  olfactorius,  L,  ol.—Fig.  116,  117 ;  PL  I,  Fig.  1,  2 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8,  i ; 
PL  IV.  Fig.  15-19.    Gray,  A,  686 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  506. 

8ifn. — Bulbus  olfactorius,  olfactory  lobe,  olfactory  nerve. 

The  enlarged  extremity  of  each  half  of  the  rhinencephalon  which  gives  off  the  olfac 
tory  nerves.  In  man.  It  and  the  cms  are  so  small  as  to  have  been  called  olfactory  nerve. 
It  contains,  however,  a  distinct  rhinocoelia ;  see  pero  and  pes, 

%  12o7.  Lobus  temporalis,  L.  tinp.— PI  I,  Fig.  2  ;  PL  U,  Fig.  8 ;  PL  HI,  Fig.  5  ;  PL 
IV,  Fig.  14    Gray.  A,  616  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  580. 

That  portion  of  the  hemisphere  which  is  caudad  of  the  Sylvian  fissure.  Its  doreal 
limit  is  not  defined.  Its  ventral  end  is  tbe  LofniluB  hypocampcB,  and  the  surface  ventro- 
mesad  of  the  F.  po$lrhinalis  is  the  Tractua  postrhinaluf, 

§  1258.   Lyra  (aa.),  /y.— Fig.  122  ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  14    Gray,  A,  628  :  Quain,  A,  II,  54t 

8yn. — Psalterlum ,  corpus  psalloides,  lamina  medullaris  triangularis  cerebri,  spatium 
trigonum. 

This  name  is  applied  to  part  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  fornix.     It  is  not  well  defined. 

§  1259.  Medicommissura  (oe.),  fnea.—Fig.  117,  122  ;  PL  U,  Fig.  4 ;  PL  III,  Fig.  6, 18 ; 
PL  IV.  Fig.  16 ;  §  1143.    Gray,  A,  680  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  546. 

8gn. — Commissura  media,  commissura  mollis,  tbe  middle  or  soft  commissure. 

The  junction  of  the  two  tbalami  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  diacoelia.  It  seems  to  consist 
of  cells  rather  than  fibers. 

g  1280.  Medicomu,  meu,—F\g.  118,  118,  119,  121 ;  PL  III,  Fig.  11 ;  PL  IV,  Fig. 
14. 15  ;  §  1147.     Gray,  A,  626 ;  Quain,  A.  II,  541. 

8ifn  ^Comu  medium,  comu  descendens,  comu  inferius,  digital  cavity. 

The  strongly  curved  extension  of  the  cella  media  of  the  procoelia  to  the  tip  of  the  h. 
temporalis ;  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  hypocampa. 

§  1261.  Mcdipcdunculus  (cerebelli),  n}pd.—%  1141.    Gray,  A,  655 ;  Quain,  A,  H,  510. 

/%/!.— Pedunculus  medius.  crus  medium,  processus  e  cerebello  ad  pontem,  brachium 
pontls. 

The  subcylindrical  fibrous  mass  connecting  the  pons  with  the  cerebellum.  It  is  over- 
hong  and  concealed  by  the  L.  lateralis.  It  was  called  pontibrachium  by  the  senior  author 
{fi,  186)  under  a  misapprehension. 

§  1262.  Mesencephalon  {az.\  mHn.—Y\g.  110-114, 116-118;  §  1061.  Gray,  A,l]i-, 
Qoain,  A,  n,  755. 

8gn. — Biidbrain.    It  embraces  the  optlci,  postoptiei  and  erurcu 
31 
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§  1268.  Meaocoelui  (a».X  wwo.-FSg.  110-113,  117 ;  PI.  H,  Fig.  4;  §  1055.  Gray,  A. 
680 ;  Qaain,  A,  II,  552. 

i8|^— AqiuBductiifl  SylvU,  iter  a  tertio  ad  quaitum  ventTicalam,  veDiriculos  opticas, 
▼entricaluB  mesencephali. 

The  meseocephalic  cavity,  eDdoeed  by  the  crara  cerebri,  the  optid  and  poatoptici,  and 
opening  cephalad  into  the  diaocelia  and  caudad  into  the  epicoelia. 

§  1264.  Metacoelia  (a«.),  mit.—Wi%.  113,  117  ;  PL  II.  Fig.  4;  §  1065.  Gray,  A.  685; 
iauain.  A,  II,  512: 

^/i.-i-Ventricalu8  quartua,  caodal  portion.  As  has  been  admitted  (§  1225),  it  is  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  impossible,  to  define  accurately  the  limits  of  the  metacoelia  and  epicoelia. 

§  1265.  Metaplexua,  iw^jxr.— Fig.  116 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  3.    Luschka,  A,  PI.  UI ;  Gray.  A, 
686  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  513. 
.     8yn. — Plexus  choroideus  ventriculi  quarti,  plexus  choroideus  inferior. 

We  have  not  yet  satisfied  ourselves  respecting  the  nature  and  connections  of  this 
plexus,  and  have  provisionally  designated  the  prominent  plexus  between  the  dorsal  border 
of  the  medulla  and  the  cerebelliun  as  the  metaplexus  lateralis. 

§  1266.  Mctcnccphalon  (oz),  mten.—Fig,  110-113, 116;  PL  I,  Fig.  1,  2;  PL  U,  Fig. 
8,  4;  PL  in,  Pig.  12.    Gray,  A.  Ill ;  Quain,  A,  II,  755. 

i%;».— Medulla,  as  far  as  the  pons.    See  §§  lOGl,  1225. 

§  1267.  Mctatcla  (as.),  iwtt/.— Fig.  Ill,  112,  116;  PL  II,  Fig.  4;  PL  IH,  Fig.  18. 
Luschka,  A,  PL  III. 

8yn. — ^Tela  choroldea  inferior. 

Notwithstanding  tliis  atn^hied  roof  of  the  metacoelia  is  so  obvious  with  Amphibia  as 
to  have  been  once  mistaken  for  the  cerebellum,  it  is  usually  ignored  in  the  dissection  of 
the  mammalian  brain,  probably  because  of  its  tenuity  and  its  liability  to  bo  torn  off  with 
the  cerebellum. 

As  has  been  stated  in  several  places,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  respecting  the  struc- 
ture of  the  metatela,  the  arrangement  of  the  metaplexus  and  the  *'  Foramen  of  Magendie.** 
The  probability  of  the  existence  of  the  latter  is  increased  by  the  experiments  of  West- 
brook  (1),  which  should  be  repeated  upon  the  cat ;  detailed  descriptions  and  enlarged 
tigures  are  required  (§  1082). 

§  1268.  Myelon  (<K.),  «iy.— Fig.  88,  101,  100-113,  116;  PL  I,  Fig.  1,  2 ;  PL  H,  Rg. 
3,  4.     Gray,  A.  604 ;  Quain,  A,  II.  488. 

Syn. — Medulla  spinalis,  spinal  cord,  spinal  marrow,  chorda  spinalis. 

It  is  described  in  §  1006  and  in  connection  with  the  figures  above  named. 

§  1269.  Nervus  abducens,  y.  ah. — ^This  and  the  other  cranial  nerves  (i-xii)  are 
treated  of  in  the  next  chapter.  The  ectal  origins  are  shown  in  Fig.  116  and  in  PL  II« 
Fig.  8. 

§  1270.  Obex,  ob,—We  have  not  yet  identified  tliis  in  the  cat  It  is  mentiooed  by 
Spitzka  {3,  18),  and  also,  we  think,  by  Meynert  (Strieker,  A). 

§  1271.  Oliva,  <rfu.— According  to  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Neurology,  etc  (I,  102),  the  eleva- 
idon  called  Area  elliptica  (Fig.  116 ;  PL  II,  Fig.  3,  Ar.  el.)  represents  the  dim  or  Carput 
olivarium,  notwithstanding  the  funiculi  of  the  N.  hypoglotmu  emerge  laterad  of  it 

§  1272.  Opticus  (Lobus),  op.— Fig.  110-112,  114,  116,  117;  PL  II,  Fig.  4;  PL  lU. 
Wg.  7,  8,  9, 12 ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  18,  19 ;  §  1142.     Gray.  A,  631 ;  Quain,  A,  U,  551. 

Syn. — Corpus  bigeminum  anterius,  natis  cerebri,  one  of  the  corpora  qoadrigemiiia^ 
cephalic  lobe  of  the  mesencephalon. 

As  seen  in  PL  III,  Fig.  7,  8,  9,  the  opticus  is  more  regularly  convex  and  less  eleTatei 
than  the  postopticus. 
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§  1273.  Pero  (ol&ctorius),  po.— PL  IV,  Fig.  16;  §  1139.  Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  fig. 
261}. 

This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  anther  (9,  185)  for  the  softer  ectal  layer  of  the 
Ijjibu4  djacUtriuM  from  which  the  olfactory  nerved  arise.  The  word  signifies  a  kind  of 
boot  made  of  raw  hide,  and  seems  more  appropriate  than  the  term  BuRnu  olfaetorins 
used  by  Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  671). 

§  1374  Pes  (olfiictorins),  pa,  <?i.— PI.  IV,  Fig.  16;  §  1189.  Meynert  (Strieker,  A, 
Fig.  261). 

This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  (5>,  186 ;  14,  538)  for  the  ental  and 
fibrous  portion  of  the  Lobos  ol&ctorius.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  term  crua,  already  in 
nse,  and  with  pero,  which  was  proposed  at  the  same  time,  and  less  apt  to  be  misunderstood 
than  the  term  Lobus  ol.  used  in  this  restricted  sense  by  Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  671). 

§  1275.  Pia  (mater), |».-^ig.  Ill,  113,  131-133;  §  1078.  Gray,  A, 609;  Quain,  A, 
n,  671. 

i%A. — Meninx  vasculosa,  membrana  rasculosa,  membrana  tenuis. 

The  immediate  envelope  of  the  myelenoephalon,  dipping  into  the  fissures  and  sup- 
porting the  vessels.     Its  relations  to  the  telse  and  plexuses  are  not  fully  understood. 

§  1276.  Pons  (Varolii),  (az,),  pn.—Vig,  116, 118;  PL  II,  Big.  8, 4;  PI  lU,  Rg.  9.  11. 
Gray,  A,  610 ;  Quain,  A.  II,  511,  756. 

i^n.  —Pons  eerebelli,  tuber  annulare,  protnberantia  basilaris. 

The  bridge  like  mass  upon  the  basis  encephali  connecting  the  two  sides  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. It  forms  a  prominent  landmark  of  the  mammalian  brain,  and  is  not  present  with 
the  lower  vertebrates. 

§  1277.  Porta,  p.— Fig.  110-118, 120,  123 ;  PI.  Ill,  Big.  18 ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  14, 16, 18, 19 ; 
§  1065.     Gray,  A,  630  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  544. 

J^fn, — Foramen  Monroi,  lateral  orifice  of  the  y-shaped  Foramen  MonroL 

This  more  or  less  constricted  communication  between  the  aula  and  the  proecelia  is 
described  In  connection  with  the  fip^ares  above  named  and  in  §§  1096, 1145, 1151.  The 
reasons  for  adopting  the  single  word  in  place  of  the  compound  term  have  been  given  by 
the  senior  author  {3). 

g  1278.  Portio  depressa  (prasperforati),  Pt,  d, — The  caudal  and  depressed  portion  of 
the  (Locus)  prseperforatus,  which  see  (§  1298). 

§  1279.  Portio  diencephalica  (Cruris  cerebri),  Pt.  den.— Fig,  116, 118 ;  PL  III,  Fig.  9, 
11;  §1142. 

In  the  cat  the  Cms  cerebri  is  traversed  by  the  dmbia,  and  its  ventral  surface  is  sepa- 
rated thereby  into  a  caudal  or  mesencephalic  portion  and  a  cephalic  or  diencephalic.  The 
latter  presents  a  longitudinal  ridge,  mesad  of  which  is  the  quadrans,  while  the  postgenica* 
latum  lies  just  laterad  of  it. 

81280.  Portio  mesencephalica  (Cruris  cerebri).  Pt,  msen.—Fig.  116,  118;  PL  n. 
Fig.  3 ;  PL  m.  Big.  11 ;  §  1142. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  cms  which  is  visible  upon  the  undissected  brain  between  the 
pons  and  the  hemisphere.  See  Crus  cerebri  (§  1215),  eimbia  (g  1203),  and  Portio  dience- 
phaJtiea  (§  1279). 

§  1281.  Portio  prominens  (prsBperforati),  Pt,  p. — ^The  cephalic,  elevated  and  usually 
furrowed  portion  of  the  (Locus)  prsBperforatus,  which  see  (§  1293). 

§  1283.  Portiplexus,ppa;.— Fig.  113,  123. 

This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  (9, 186)  for  that  small  portion  of  the 
l^exos  which  hangs  in  the  porta. 
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§  1283.  Postcommissnra  {az,),  pe«.~Fig.  Ill,  112,  117;  PI.  II.  Fig.  4;  PL  in ; 
%  1143.    Gray,  A,  680 ;  Qaain,  A,  II,  546. 

8yn, — Commiflsora  posterior. 

Composed  of  traDsveree  fibers  forming  the  caadal  part  of  the  roof  of  the  diaccelia,  and 
thus  joining  the  dorsal  portions  of  the  thalami. 

§  1284.   Poatcomu,  pcu.— Gray,  A,  626 ;  Qoain,  A.  II,  542. 

8yn, — Comu  posterius  yentricoli  lateralis,  ca vitas  digttata. 

This  caadal  prolongation  of  the  proocBlia  is  normally  present  only  in  man,  monkeys, 
seals  and  oetacea.  The  hydrooephaloos  brain  of  a  dog  reported  by  the  senior  aathor  {2S) 
presented  a  distinct  postcomu,  so  that  perhaps  it  may  be  regarded  as  normally  rudimoitaiy 
or  undeveloped  rather  than  totally  absent  in  the  ordinary  mammals. 

§  1285.  Postgeniculatum,  pgn,—¥ig,  118 ;  PL  m,  Fig.  7-11 ;  §  1144.  Gray,  A,  631 ; 
Qoain,  A.  II,  552. 

8yn, — Corpus  geniculatom  internum. 

The  elevation  at  the  side  of  the  dienoephalon,  between  the  Tractus  opticas  and  the 
dmbia.    It  is  propoitionally  much  larger  in  the  cat  than  in  man. 

§  1286.  Postopticus,  p^.~Fig.  114 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  2 ;  PI.  lU,  Fig.  7-9 ;  PI.  IV,  Pig. 
18,  19 ;  §  1142.     Gray,  A,  631  ;  Quain,  A.  II,  551. 

£^.— Testis  cerebri,  corpus  bigeminum  posterius,  one  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
caudal  lobe  of  the  mesencephaTon. 

The  marked  elevation  just  eephalad  of  the  cerebellum  and  valvula. 

§  1287.  Postpedunculus,  Rpd.— §  1141 ;  Gray,  A,  635 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  616. 
i%/2.— Processus  e  cerebello  ad  medullam  oblongatam ;  restibraqhium  (Spitska,  7, 165). 
The  fibrous  fasciculus  passing  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metencephalon  dorso- 
eephalad  to  the  cerebellum,  mesad  of  the  medipedunculus. 

§  1288.  Praegcniculatum  (Corpus),  pr^».— PI.  Ill,  Big.  7-9 ;  §  1144.  Gray,  A,  681 ; 
Quain,  A,  U,  552. 

8yn. — Corpus  geniculatum  externum. 

There  seem  to  be  no  distinct  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  Tractus  opticus,  the 
prsegeniculatum  and  the  thalamus. 

§  1289.  Postperforatus  (Locus).  (««.),  pp/.— Fig.  116,  118 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig, 
11.     Gray,  A,  621 :  Quain,  A,  II,  535. 

/Sjyn.— Locus  perforatus  posticus,  pons  Tarini. 

A  small  triangular  area  overhung  by  the  albicantia,  and  presenting  a  few  pores  for  the 
transmission  of  vessels.    It  is  apparently  smaller  than  in  man. 

§  1290.  Praecommissura  (az.\  pre*.— Fig.  Ill,  112, 117;  PL  II,  Fig.  4 ;  Pi.  IV,  Fig. 
14,  16,  17  ;  §§  1067, 1152.    Gray.  A,  630 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  546. 

8yn. — Commissura  anterior  cerebri. 

At  the  meson  this  commissure  is  a  subcylindrical  fibrous  fasciculus  just  eephalad  of 
the  Columnae  fornicls.  It  expands  laterad  and  reaches  the  striata  and  Crura  olfactoria, 
which  it  tlius  connects  across  the  meson.  In  man,  according  to  Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  680X 
the  connection  of  the  olfactory  lobes  with  the  commissure  is  sliglit. 

§  1291.  Praecomu,  prcw.— Fig.  113,  120;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  15, 16, 18. 19 ;  §  1149.  Gray. 
A,  625;  Quain,  A,  II.  541. 

8yn. — Comu  anterius  ventriculi  lateralis. 

The  cephalic  portion  of  the  procoelia.  It  is  quite  high,  but  compressed,  the  striatum 
projecting  into  it.  The  ventrocephalic  end  narrows  suddenly  to  become  continuous  with 
the  rbinocoelia. 
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§  1290.  Praepcdunculus,  prpd.'^%  1141.    Gray,  A,  635 :  Quain,  A.  II,  576. 

8yn. — PedunculuB  cerebelli  superior,  processna  e  cerebello  ad  teetim,  eras  cerebelli 
Buperius,  testibraohiom. 

The  praepedoDcali  extend  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  base  of  the  postoptid,  and  form 
the  walls  of  the  cephalic  and  longer  part  of  the  epicoelia. 

§  1293.  Prapcrforatus  (Locus),  iwy/.— Fig.  116,  118  ;  PL  II,  Fig.  8  ;  PI.  UI,  Fig.  11. 
Gray.  A,  ^1 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  586. 

i%/i.— Locos  perforatns  anterior  8,  anticus,  anterior  perforated  space. 

The  irregular  area  just  cephalad  of  the  chiasma.  In  man  it  is  comparatively  small,  but 
in  the  cat  it  is  larger  and  presents  two  quite  distinct  portions,  a  cephalic  which  is  more 
or  less  elevated  and  often  distinctly  marked  by  longitudinal  furrows  and  ridges,  and  a  cau- 
dal which  is  smaller,  depressed,  and  smooth  excepting  for  the  vascular  perforations  which 
characterize  the  entire  area.  The  two  divisions  are  hence  named  Partio  prominens  and 
Portio  depresscL.  Between  the  depressed  portions  is  the  slight  gray  elevation  of  the  tenna, 
forming  part  of  the  floor  of  the  Recessus  opticas. 

§  1294  Procalia,  pre— Rg.  110-113  ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  15,  16, 18, 19;  §  1064.  Gray,  A. 
634  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  589. 

Syn. — Yentriculus  lateralis,  ventricnlus  tricomis,  lativentriculus,  first  or  second  ven- 
tricle. 

The  lateral  cavity  of  the  prosencephalon,  communicating  through  the  porta  with  the 
aula  and  thus  with  its  platetrope,  and  with  the  mesal  series  of  coelise.  Cephalad  it  opens 
into  the  rhinoccelia. 

§  1295.  Proplexus,  prpx.—Y\g.  118,  121  ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  15. 18 ;  §§  1066,  1149.  Gray, 
A,  627;  Quain,  A,  II,  545. 

Syn. — Plexus  choroideus  ventriculi  lateralis. 

The  larger  part  of  this  plexus  of  the  proccelia  is  formed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  velum 
or  of  vessels  thereof  between  the  fimbria  and  the  Sulcus  limitans  so  as  to  appear,  still  cov- 
ered by  endyma,  in  the  medicornu.     Its  length  thus  coincides  with  that  of  the  rima, 

A  smaller  portion  of  the  proplexus  projects  laterad  into  the  prsecomu,  as  shown  in  PI. 
rv.  Fig.  18. 

Respecting  the  continuity  of  the  endyma  upon  the  proplexus,  see  Todd  (A,  III,  704) ; 
Balfour  (A,  II,  864,  Fig.  260. 261) ;  Mivart  (B,  267) ;  Gray  (A,  627) ;  Quain  (A.  II.  546). 

§  1296.  Prosencephalon  (ae.).pren.— Fig.  110-118  ;  PI.  I,  Fig.  1, 2  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8, 4 ; 
PL  m.  Fig.  5.  6. 11. 13  ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14-20 ;  §§  1061, 1138,  1146.  Gray.  A,  111 ;  Quain, 
A,  II,  759. 

Syn, — Cerebrum,  hemisphsrse,  forebrain. 

The  cavities  of  the  prosencephalon  are  the  avkiy  the  porta  and  the  procodia, 

§  1297.  Pseudocalia  {az.\  p«c.-^§  1064,  1187  (4),  1162  {%\  Gray,  A,  627 ;  Quain,  A. 
n,  548. 

Syn. — ^Ventricnlus  quintus,  ventriculus  septi  pellucidi,  ventriculus  Sylvii,  indsura 
aepti,  sinus  septi  pellucidi,  fifth  ventricle. 

In  man  the  mesal  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres  between  the  callosum  and  fornix  are 
separated  by  an  interval,  the  *'  fifth  ventricle."  In  the  cat  the  two  hemlsepta  are  in  con- 
tact, and  the  pseudocoeiia  does  not  exist. 

%  1296.  Pyramis,  py.— Fig.  116 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8,  4 ;  §  1140.  Gray,  A,  612 ;  Quain,  A, 
II.  604. 

Syn. — Corpus  pyramidale,  prepyramid,  ventripyramid,  anterior  pyramid. 

At  the  side  of  the  meson,  iust  caudad  of  the  pons  and  extending  a  little  candad  of  the 
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Area  ovalis.  The  pyramidB  are  oommonly  regarded  as  continuatlonB  of  tbe  lateral  rather 
than  of  the  ventral  columns  of  the  myelon. 

The  use  of  the  short  term  pyramis  was  suggested  by  Spitzka  (7, 165). 

The  "  decussation  of  the  pyramids  "  does  not  appear  at  the  surface,  bat  may  be  demon- 
strated by  divaricating  their  caudal  portions. 

§  1399.  Quadrans,  ^.— Pig.  118  ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  9, 11  ;  §  1144. 

This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  (/>,  136  ;  14,  544)  for  an  area  of  the  ven- 
tral aspect  of  the  Crus  cerebri  which  is  approximately  the  fourth  of  a  circle.  It  is  not 
always  distinctly  marked. 

§  1300.  Radix  intermedia  (Cruris  olfactorii),  Bx,  tn.— Qray,  A,  638;  Quain,  A, 
II,  537. 

Sipi, — Radii  media,  the  middle  root  of  the  olfactory  tract.  As  stated  in  §  1161,  it  is 
not  apparently  differentiated  in  the  cat 

This  and  the  two  following  technical  terms  £>r  the  olfactory  "  roots  "  were  proposed  by 
the  senior  author  {9, 136  ;  14,  588)  as  less  apt  to  be  misunderstood  than  the  current  ver- 
nacular words. 

§  1801.  Radix  latcraUs  (Cruris  olfactorii),  Rx.  L—Fig,  116 ;  PL  II,  Fig.  3;  §  liei. 
Gray,  A.  638  ;  Quain,  A,  II.  536. 

i%n.— Radix  externa,  external  root  of  the  olfactory  tract. 

See  Limes  alba,  §  1250. 

§  1302.  Radix  mesalis  (Cruris  olfactorii),  Ex,  ms.—F\g,  116 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  3,  4 ;  gll6L 
Gray.  A,  637  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  537. 

Syn, —BAdix  interna,  inner  or  internal  root  of  the  oliactory  tract. 

In  man  this  root  is  wholly  ventral  in  position,  but  in  the  cat  it  passes  obliquely  meead 
and  u  continuous  with  the  region  between  the  postradical  and  pneradical  fissures. 

§  1303.  Radix  motoria  (Nervi  trigemini),  Bx.  mt.—The  smaller  motor  root  of  the  29", 
trigeminies  ;  see  Chap.  XI  and  PI.  II,  Fig.  3. 

§  1804.  Radix  sensoria  (Nervi  trigemini),  Rx.  m, — The  larger  and  sensory  root  of 
the  N.  trigeminus ;  see  Chap.  XI  and  PI.  II,  Fig.  o. 

%  1305.  Recessuaanle  (oz.),  R.  a.-Fig.  117;  PI.  H,  Fig.  4;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14;  §  1172. 

The  slight  space  between  the  Columnao  fornicis  just  ventrad  of  the  Crista  and  dorsad 
of  the  prsBcommissura.  Its  cephalic  wall  is  exceedingly  thin  and  has  not  received  a  epecsaX 
name,  but  is  evidently  a  part  of  tbe  original  terma. 

§  1306.  Recessus  opticus  R.  op.-^Fig.  117.  118;  PL  II,  Pig.  4 ;  Pi.  m.  Fig.  11. 

As  best  seen  in  PL  III,  Fig.  11,  there  is  a  distinct  recess  just  dorsad  of  the  cbiasma  on 
each  side.  It  seems  to  correspond  with  what  Mihalkovics  (A,  79)  calls  by  the  name  above 
given.     Together  they  constitute  the  ventro* cephalic  part  of  the  aula. 

§  1307.  Recessus  prsepontilis  (oe.),  R  prpn.— Fig.  116.  117,  118 ;  PL  n,  Fig.  8»  4  ; 
PL  III,  Fig.  11. 

This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  (.9,  136:  14,  538)  for  the  mesal  |ut 
formed  by  the  overhanging  of  the  cephalic  border  of  the  pons  ;  it  is  sometimes  quite  deep. 

§  1306.  Regio  aulica  (az.),  Rg,  a, — This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  aoftbor 
(9, 136  ;  14,  538)  for  the  complex  region  about  the  aula.  Within  a  radius  of  1  cm.  frctn 
the  Crista  fomicis  occur  a  large  number  of  parts  the  structure  and  rdations  of  which  are 
inadequately  known  and  far  from  easy  to  elucidate. 

§  1309.  Restiforme  (Corpus),  r^.— Gray,  A,  611 ;  Quain,  A,  n.  505. 

Sffn. — Cras  e  cerebello  ad  medullam. 

This  part  of  the  metenoephalon  is  not  distinctly  shown  upon  any  of  the  figaiee,  and  we 
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baTB  nol  aoenitielj  compared  it  with  the  oorrespondlng  part  in  man.  As  indicated  hj 
the  ajnonTm,  the  re^Hforme  is  aometimes  regarded  as  identical  with  the  poitpeduneulus^ 
bat  even  if  they  contain  the  same  fibers,  the  latter  should  probably  be  defined  as  the  con. 
Un nation  of  the  former  to  the  cerebellum  (Quain,  A,  II,  505). 

Between  the  restiforme  and  the  Area  ovalis  is  a  smooth  rounded  elevation  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  identify.  Nearly  opposite  the  cephalic  end  of  the  Area  elliptica  it 
ceases,  apparently  covered  in  by  the  union  of  the  parts  at  its  sides. 

%  1310.  Rhinenccphalon  {az,),  rhen.^Fig,  110-112,  116,  117;  PL  I,  Fig.  1,2;  PI.  U, 
Fig.  8.  4 ;  PL  IV,  Pig.  15-19  ;  §  1081.    Quain,  A,  II,  755. 

This  name  seems  to  have  been  employed  first  by  Owen  (A,  I,  283)  as  a  convenient  des- 
ignation of  the  olfactory  lobes  and  their  crura.  The  observations  of  Milnes  Marshall  (•i), 
as  presented  by  Balfour  (A,  II,  382),  require  considerable  modification  of  the  views  here 
adopted  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  encephalic  segments.  The  term  rhineneephaia 
Is  used  by  Balfour  (A,  II,  366) ;  §  1150. 

§  1311.  Rhinocoelia,  r^.—Fig.  110-112;  PL  IV,  Fig.  16;  §  1150.  Gray,  A,  115; 
Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  Fig.  261). 

Sffn, — ^Ventriculns  lobi  olfactorii.  ventricnlus  rhinencephalicus,  ventriculus  olfactorins. 

The  cavity  of  the  Lobus  olfactorins,  communicating  with  the  ventro-cephalic  part  of 
the  pnecornu.  Though  slender  in  the  cat,  it  is  perfectly  distinct,  but  is  either  obliterated 
in  the  adult  human  subject  or  so  small  as  to  have  escaped  notice.  The  human  olfactory 
lobes  are  rarely  obtained  in  a  fit  condition  for  accurate  observation. 

§  1312.  Rima,  r.— Fig.  118,  121 ;  PL  HI,  Fig.  11 ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  14 ;  §§  1083, 1144, 1155. 
Cfray,  A,  627  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  544. 

Siffi. — Rima  transversa  cerebri  magna,  fissura  transversa  magna,  fissura  Bichatii. 

The  line  of  atrophy  or  abrogation  of  the  proper  nervous  parietes  of  the  proocelia  from 
the  dorsal  end  of  the  porta  to  near  the  tip  of  the  medicomu.  Along  this  line  there  enters 
either  the  margin  of  the  velum,  which  is  a  fold  of  pia,  or  vessels  therefrom,  to  constitute 
the  proplexu$.  Since,  however,  the  eudyma  is  continued  from  the  margins  of  the  rima 
upon  the  intruded  pia  or  vessels,  these  latter  can  be  said  to  enter  the  procoelia  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  an  abdominal  viscus  enters  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Of  the  two  margins  of  the  rima,  one  is  certainly  formed  by  the  fimbria,  which  is  con. 
tin  nous,  through  the  hypocampa,  with  the  caudal  and  thus  with  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
hemisphere.  Concerning  the  other  margin  we  are  in  doubt.  In  man  it  is  probably  the 
TiBnia  (semicircularis),  but  this  part  has  not  yet  been  identified  in  the  cat,  and  we  have 
not  personally  examined  the  Cauda  striati.  We  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  the 
general  statement  that  the  fimbria  lies  in  the  Sulcus  limitans  and  that  tbe  procoelian 
endyma  is  reflected  upon  the  proplexus  from  the  fimbria  and  from  the  striatum  or  such 
other  parts  as  may  form  the  cephalic  slope  of  the  Sulcus.  At  about  5  mm.  frt>m  the  tip 
of  the  oomu  the  rima  ceases,  and  tbe  comn  is  completely  encompassed  by  nervous  sub- 
stance. 

The  Name. — The  terms  above  enumerated  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  synonyms.  Tliey 
were  all  applied  under  a  misapprehension  still  commonly  entertained  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  all  the  ccelian  parietes  along  a  line  extending  between  the  tips  of  the  medicornua,  so 
that  the  medicornua  and  diacoelia  were  in  direct  communication  both  with  each  other  and 
with  the  octal  surface  of  tbe  brain.  With  human  brains  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
freqaentily  are  obtained,  removed  without  sufficient  care  and  roughly  handled,  such  a  solu- 
tion of  continuity  may  easily  be  demonstrated ;  but  it  is  certainly  artificial,  and  the  names 
Applied  to  it  need  not  be  retained  in  the  same  sense.  To  avoid,  however,  the  introduction 
of  a  new  term,  the  senior  author  proposed  (9, 136 ;  14,  541)  the  single  short  word  rima 
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fo  signify  so  mucb  of  the  "  rima  transf)er$a  cerebri  magna  **  as  has  been  iodicated  abore.' 
When  used  for  the  interval  between  the  chorda  vocalee,  the  compound  term  rima  gloUidii 
is  commonly  employed. 

§  1313.  Ripa,  f7).-Pl.  III.  Fig.  7 ;  PI.  IV.  Fig.  14. 
f  This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  for  the  line  formed  by  the  rupture  of  the 
endyma  aloug  the  lines  of  its  reflection  from  entoccelian  sur&ces.  It  is  a  ragged  edge  of 
endyma,  sometimes  quite  distinct,  as  in  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  7.  The  ripa  may  be  traced  aloog  the 
Sulci  habenarum  after  removal  of  the  diatela,  along  the  margins  of  the  delta,  along  both 
borders  of  the  rima  and  on  the  thalamus  and  fornix  at  the  nearly  opposite  points  whence 
the  endyma  is  reflected  upon  the  portiplexus.  The  sarfaoes  separated  by  the  ripa  are 
always  unlike,  the  one  being  entocodian  and  the  other  ectocoelian. 

§  1314.  Rostrum  (<».),  r/w.— Pig.  117  ;  PI.  U,  Fig.  4 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  17.  Gray,  A,  683; 
Quaiu,  A,  II,  538. 

The  tip  of  the  genu  of  the  callosum.  It  is  shorter  in  the  cat  than  in  man,  and  some- 
times less  extensive  in  man  than  is  commonly  figured. 

g  1315.  Septum  lucidum  (cerebri).  {az.\  Spt.  /</.— Fig.  113. 

8yn. — Septum  pellucidum,  speculum,  mediastinum  $,  diaphragma  ventriculoram  lat^- 
alium. 

This  .consists  of  two  lateral  halves,  the  hemisepta.  Each  hemiseptum  is  so  much  of 
the  mesa]  wall  of  the  procoelia  as  is  intercepted  by  the  callosum  and  the  fornix  when  the 
two  apposed  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres  are  united.  In  man,  although  a  ppace,  ihepm^ 
doccdia,  remains  between  them  or  is  formed  by  absorption,  the  compound  Feptom  so  con- 
stituted is  so  thin  as  to  have  received  the  name  lucidum.  In  the  cat  and  in  most  other 
mammals,  the  adjective  is  wholly  inapplicable.  See  hemiseptum  (§  1241)  and  Area  tep- 
talii  (§  1203). 

§  1310.  Splenium  (02),  «p.— Fig.  114,  115,  117  ;  PI.  H.  Fig.  4;  PI.  UI,  Fig.  6  ;  PI.  IV, 
Fig.  14, 17  ;  §§  1131. 1195,  1238. 

The  rounded  caudal  border  of  the  callosum.  When  the  caudal  portions  of  the  honi- 
spheres  are  separated,  the  splenium  appears  as  a  thick  white  band.  Its  fibers  p«ss  laterad 
into  the  caudal  portions  of  the  hemispheres.  Its  ventral  surface  is  continuous  with  the 
lyra. 

The  term  is  in  common  use,  but  we  have  not  found  it  in  the  works  of  Gray  or  Quain. 

§  1317.  Stria  longitudinalis  (callosi),  Str.  lnf/,--Fig,  115(?).  Gray,  A,  624;  Quain, 
A,  II,  537. 

iSyn.—Stria  Lancisi,  nervus  Lancisi. 

The  human  callosum  is  described  as  presenting  several  more  or  less  distinct  longitudi- 
nal lines.  We  have  not  satisfactorily  obssrvei  them  upon  the  fresh  brain  of  either  man  or 
the  cat,  but  presume  they  are  represented  by  the  longitudinal  striation  vaguely  shown  in 
Fig.  115. 

§  1318.  Striatum  (Corpus),  «.— Fig.  113  ;  PI.  HI,  Fig.  13  ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  16, 16 ;  §g  1131 
(14),  1149.    Gray,  A,  625  ;  Quain,  A,  II.  547,  564. 

Syn, — Nucleus  caudatus,  eminentia  lenticularis,  ganglion  cerebri  anterius,  apex  cruris 
medullte  oblongatsB. 

As  indicated  by  the  above  synonymy,  the  corpus  striatum  of  the  older  anatomists 
included  the  entocoelian  (•'intraventricular")  jwrtion.  which  appears  in  the  procoBlia  (PI 
IV,  Fig.  16).  and  the  cctoccelian  ("  extraventricular ")  portion,  which  is  commonly  de- 
scribed as  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  hemisphere.  The  former  is  specified  as  NucUm 
eaudatus  and  the  latter  as  Nucleus  lenticularis.     In  man,  between  the  two  is  a  mass  of 
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alba  called  earonn  radiata,  and  between  the  Nndens  lenticulariB  and  the  insula,  which  lies 
ectad  of  it,  is  a  thin  lamina  of  cioerea.  the  dauitrum. 

The  presence  and  arrangement  of  these  divisions  in  the  cat  have  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined hj  ns,  and  we  have  therefore  preferred  to  nse  the  comprehensive  term  Hriatym. 
The  stndent  will  avoid  some  confusion  if  he  bears  in  mind  that  all  of  them  are  portions  of 
the  thickened  proooelian  parietes.  \ 

Spitzka  has  commented  (7*  166)  upon  the  misleading  use  of  the  term  NndeuB  in  this 
oonneetlon ;  we  suggest  that  the  caudate  and  lenticular  portions  of  the  striatum  be  known 
as  (Corpus)  eaudcUum  and  (Corpus)  lentieulare, 

§  1819.   Sulcus  habense,  SI.  A.— Fig.  122  ;  Pi.  IH,  Pig.  7;  §§  1148,  1156, 1166. 

This  name  was  proposed  bj  the  senior  author  {0, 136  ;  14,  688.  644)  for  the  more  or 
less  distinct  furrow  along  the  dorso-mesal  angle  of  the  thalamus  just  dorsad  of  the  habena. 
It  coincides  nearly  with  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  diacoelian  endyma  toward  tho  oppo- 
site side. 

§  1320.  Sulcus  intercmraUs  lateralis,  81.  ie.  ?.— Fig.  118 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  11. 

The  Area  intereruralU  of  the  cat  presents  some  features  which  may  not  exist  in  man 
or  may  have  escaped  notice.  They  are  most  distinctly  visible  when  the  cerebellum  is 
removed  and  the  '*  medulla  "  is  dorsiducted  as  in  Fig.  118  and  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  11. 

Caudad  of  the  small  (Locus)  postperfaratua  there  is  a  mesal  fissure,  the  Sulcus  intercru- 
raUs  meaali»^  and  on  each  side  a  Sxikus  inUrcruraUt  lateralis.  Between  them,  of  course, 
are  two  ridges. 

§  1321.   Sulcus  intercmralis  m^salis,  8L  ie.  m^.'-See  %  1320. 

§  1822.  Sulcus  limitans,  SI.  «.— Fig.  121 ;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  13:  §§  1149. 1156. 

This  name  was  proposed  provisionally  by  the  senior  author  (0,  137  ;  14^  588)  for  the 
"  depression  between  the  thalamus  and  the  striatum  "  (Gray,  A,  626  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  649), 
which  is  obvious  and  usually  mentioned,  but  has  apparently  not  been  named.  So  long  as 
both  the  bodies  above  mentioned  are  regarded  as  parts  of  the  procoelian  floor,  this  furrow 
might  not  require  special  designation  any  more  than  the  furrow  between  the  fornix  and 
the  hypocampa.  But,  in  the  cat  at  least,  "  this  furrow  is  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  entocoelian  surface  of  the  striatum  and  the  ectocoelian  surface  of  the  thalamus.  A 
shorter  term  is,  however,  desirable.** 

§  1823.  Sulcus  triradiatus  (az.\  81.  trd.—Fig.  118 ;  PI  UI,  Fig.  11 ;  §  1169. 

This  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  {14,  564)  for  the  three-pointed  shallow 
depression  which  demarcates  the  albicantia  from  each  other  and  from  the  Tuber  dnereum. 
It  is  much  deeper  in  the  human  brain. 

§  1824.  Terma  (az.%  ^.— Fig.  110-112,  117 ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  4 ;  PI.  IV,  Big.  16.  Gray, 
A,  620  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  686. 

Syn. — Lamina  terminalis  «.  cinerea. 

The  thin  lamina  between  the  prsecommissura  and  the  chiasms  and  crista,  and  forming 
the  cephalic  boundary  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the  aula. 

The  name  was  proposed  by  the  senior  author  (f>,  137 ;  14,  641)  as  a  brief  and  signifi- 
cant substitute  for  the  compound  terms  commonly  employed.  It  is  the  termination  of  the 
mesal  series  of  coelise,  and  therefore  has  considerable  morphological  significance ;  but  it  is 
so  delicate  as  to  be  sometimes  overlooked,  and  is  usually  ruptured  in  the  extraction  of  the 
human  brain. 

§  1826.  Thalamus,  <A.— Fig.  110-113,  117,  122,  128;  PI.  n,  Fig.  4;  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  6,  7. 
9. 10,18;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16,  18,  19;  §§  1148,  1144,  1166,  1157.  Gray,  A,  629;  Quain,  A, 
11,686. 
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•  Sffn, — ^Tba]amnfl  optieai,  thalamic  nenri  optld,  ganglion  cerebri  poetieiim,  emfnentia 
magna  cerebri. 

The  ihalami  form  the  walla  (lateral  parietea)  of  tlie  diacmlia,  and  are  ocMineeted  bj  the 
medicoDuniflBara. 

Meet  of  the  important  features  of  the  thalami  are  described  in  the  sections  referred  to; 
there  is  one,  however,  which  maj  properly  be  insisted  upon  here,  inasmuch  as  it  Is  not 
oommonlj  recognised ;  viz.,  U9  complete  eoNiueion  from  the  proecoUa  in  tie  cat 

In  most  works  npon  Descriptive  Anatomy,  the  thalami  are  mentioned  as  appearing  in 
the  "  lateral  ventricles/'  and  in  Qray  (A,  Fig.  864)  and  Qaain  (A,  II,  Fig.  883),  the  sar&ces 
of  the  striata  and  thalami  are  apparently  similar  and  continuoas.  Now  the  fornix  (indnding 
the  hypocampe  and  fimbriie)  of  man  is  relatively  narrower  than  that  of  the  cat,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  the  adult,  even  without  the  ruptare  of  the  membranes  at  the  rima, 
a  part  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  thalamus  may  appear  in  the  procoelia  ;  if  so,  however, 
that  part  of  the  surface  must  be  covered  by  the  proccelian  endyma,  and  the  line  of  reflec- 
tion (ripa)  upon  the  proplexus  should  be  represented.  Upon  these  points  our  materials 
for  observation  do  not  enable  us  to  speak  more  fully. 

But  in  the  cat  and  dog»  we  are  prepared  to  state  emphatically  (g  1088),  that  the  mar- 
gine  of  the  rima  are  in  eloee  apposition,  excepting  for  the  intruded  tlemente  of  the  proptexue, 
and  that  in  these  animals  and  in  other  mammals  exandned  by  us,  no  portion  of  the  thala- 
mus appears  in  the  procoelia  or  enters  into  the  formation  of  its  floor ;  any  statements  to 
the  contrary  should  not  be  accepted  without  detailed  descriptions  and  figures. 

§  1326.  Tractus  opticus,  Tr.  op.— Pig.  116.  118;  PL  H,  Fig.  8;  PI.  lU,  Pig.  9, 11 ; 
§  1144.    Gray,  A,  688 ;  Quain.  A,  II,  588. 

The  subcylindrical  fibrous  band  vrhich  arises  fVom  the  diencephalon,  and  perhaps  fiom 
the  mesencephalon,  and  meets  its  platetrope  cepbalad  of  the  Tuber  dnereum  to  form  the 
Chiasma.  The  larger  part  of  the  tract  seems  to  be  a  direct  continuation  of  the  pregenicn- 
latum,  bat  we  have  not  traced  the  fibers  in  detail.    See  Chap.  XI. 

§  1837.  Tractus  postrhinalis,  Tr.  prA.— Fig,  116  ;  Pi.  I,  Fig.  2  ;  PL  IT,  Fig.  8, 

This  and  the  following  name  were  proposed  by  the  senior  author  for  the  caudal  and 
cephalic  portions  of  tlie  ventral  Rspect  of  the  prosencephalon  and  rhinencephalon,  bounded 
]atero>dorBad  by  the  F,  postrhinalis  and  F.  rhinalis  respectively.  They  are  of  course  coo- 
tiuuous  with  each  other. 

In  the  adult  human  brain  these  tracts  are  relatively  so  small  and  so  obscured  by  the 
overhanging  convolutions  of  the  hemisphere  proper  that  they  appear  not  to  have  been 
defined. 

Tractus  rhinalis,  TV.  rA.— See  §  1827. 

§  1828.  Trapezium,  te.-Fig.  116  ;  PI.  I,  Fig.  2 ;  PI.  H,  Fig.  8  ;  g§  1140. 1161, 1376. 
Quain,  A,  II,  Ml. 

8jpi. — Corpus  trapezoides — ^Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  726) ;  Huxley,  A,  64. 

The  quadrangular,  slightly  convex  portion  of  the  Area  postpontilis  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  caudal  margin  of  the  pons  and  the  lateral  margin  of  the  pyramis.  It  is  sometimes 
crossed  by  a  faint  cephalo-caudal  band,  as  indicated  on  the  right  (left  of  the  figure)  side  of 
PI.  II,  Fig.  2.  This  band  seems  to  be  continuous  with  the  Area  oraUs,  and  there  is  some- 
times (as  in  Prep.  407,  M.  C.  U.)  an  equally  distinct  band  close  to  the  pyramis  and  appar- 
ently continuous  with  the  Area  &Uptica. 

Laterad,  the  trapezium  is  continuous  with  the  Bminentia  auditoria ;  the  N.  abducens 
arise^  between  it  and  the  pyramis,  and  the  N.  facialis  between  the  pons  and  its  Utero- 
cephalic  auffle. 

In  man  this  area  is  covered  by  the  greater  caudal  extension  of  the  poos. 
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§  1899.  Tuber  cineream  {az,\  T,  w>,^PIg.  Ill,  112, 116^118,  122  ;  PL  II,  Fig.  8,  4; 
PL  m.  Fig.  5,  9, 11 ;  §  1074  (E).    Gray,  A.  ©21 ;  Qualn.  A,  U,  585. 

The  graj  emineoce  at  tlie  oephaUc  })art  of  the  Area  croralis  jost  candad  of  the  chiasma. 
To  it  is  attached  the  hypophysis  by  the  infundibulom  which  covers  the  mesal  Foramen 
infundibult  llie  Taber  ciDereom  is  lealJy  oontinuoos  with  the  terma,  but  the  chiasma 
fonna  an  ectal  interroptioo. 

§  1830.  Tnbercnlnm  Rolando,  Tbd,  Bol.—%  1190.    Gray,  A,  613;  Qoain  A,  II,  510. 
According  to  the  American  Jour,  of  Neurology,  etc  (1, 102),  the  elevation  herein  named 
Area  otalis  is  homologous  wirh  the  Tuberculum  Rolando  or  Tubercolo  einereo, 

§  1381.  ValvnU  (a«.),  w.— Fig.  111-114, 117;  PL  II,  Fig.  4;  PL  UI,  Fig.  7 ;  §g  1141, 
1165.     Gray,  A,  681 ;  Quain,  A,  II,  552. 

Sjfn,  — Valvula  Vieussenii,  vv.  cerebelli,  vv.  Willisiana,  w.  magna  cerebri,  velum 
interjectum  cerebelli,  velum  meduUare  anticum. 

The  delicate  and  transparent  roof  of  the  longer  and  cephalic  portion  of  the  epicoelia. 
Cephalad  it  is  continuous  with  the  postopticl,  and  caudad  with  the  cerebellum  just  cepha- 
lad  of  the  highest  part  of  the  epicoelia.     Near  its  cephalic  end  arise  the  NN.  trochleares. 

We  have  not  ascertained  whether  the  valvula  is  covered  by  a  fold  of  pia  ;  apparently 
there  is  between  it  and  the  overhanging  cerebellum  only  a  little  connective  tissue.  Neither 
do  we  know  the  precise  constitution  of  the  delicate  substance  of  the  valvula ;  it  is  so  thin 
that  it  might  well  be  included  with  the  other  tele  as  the  epitda. 

§  1832.  Velum  (interpoeitum),  {az.),  c^.— Fig.  122  ;  g§  1142, 1144, 1156.  Gray,  A,  628 ; 
Quain,  A,  II,  545. 

As  has  been  admitted  elsewhere,  our  knowledge  of  the  velum  is  incomplete,  especially 
in  respect  to  its  relation  with  the  diatela.  As  commonly  described,  and  as  appears  to  be 
the  case  in  the  cat,  it  is  the  fold  of  pia  between  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  mesencephalon 
and  diencephalon  and  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  superincumbent  fornix,  a  part  of  the  pros- 
encephalon. Theoretically,  and  doubtless  actually  in  the  embryo  mammal,  the  two  layers 
of  this  fold  are  simply  continuous  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  prosencephalon  with  the 
diencephalon  ;  but  the  growth  of  the  former  and  its  recumbency  upon  the  latter  brings 
them  into  contact,  and  perhaps  their  distinction  is  altogether  lost. 

Primarily,  too,  the  diencephalic  layer  must  have  been  in  contact  with  the  primitive 
roof  of  the  diaooelia  and  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  diatela ;  but  the  close  approxi- 
mation and,  perhaps,  fusion  of  the  two  layers  in  the  adult  renders  it  possible  to  remove 
them  together,  and  the  diatela  which  remains  must  consist,  therefore,  of  merely  the 
endyma  with  the  atrophied  nervous  substance  of  the  roof. 

The  relations  of  the  velum  to  the  proplexus  are  referred  to  in  g  1295. 

§  1333.  Vermis  (cerebelli),  (02.),  wii.— Fig.  114 ;  PL  I,  Fi^  1, 2 ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  15 ;  §  1200. 
Huxley,  A,  64. 

8yn, — Lobus  medius  cerebelli. 

The  name  vermis  seems  to  be  used  in  anthropotomy  in  a  restricted  sense  for  a  portion 
of  the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  but  Huxley  designates  by  it  the  entire  lobe. 

In  the  adult  cat  the  vermis  is  marliedly  contorted,  althoagh  regular  and  symmetrical 
In  the  new-born  kitten  (Wilder,  11,  PL  I,  Fig.  2). 

§  1834.  Other  Figures  of  the  Brain  of  the  Cat  or  other  Felid».~The  following 
list,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  names  of  the  authors,  includes  all  the  works 
and  papers  known  to  us  to  contain  figures  of  feline  brains.  Additions  and  corrections 
will  be  thankfully  received.  The  figures  represent  the  cat's  brain  unless  otherwise 
specified. 
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(1)  Bell,  T. :  A,  Fig.  201 ;  tbe  dorsal  and  dextral  aspects  of  the  brain  of  "  the  lion." 
The  lateral  aspect  represents  a  brain  so  distorted  as  to  be  unrecognizable :  the  dorsal 
aspect  is  evidently  of  a  cat*s  brain,  and,  although  very  imperfect,  is  copied  bjr  Owen,  A,  III, 
Fig.  83. 

(2)  Bonrgery  et  Jacob :  A,  VIII,  PI.  16 ;  Fig.  1,  rentral  aspect  of  myelon  and  its 
nerves  and  of  the  candal  portion  of  the  brain ;  Fig.  2,  dorsal  aspect  of  the  myelencephakm. 
In  Fig.  1,  some  features  are  obviously  incorrect.    Both  are  apparently  original. 

(3)  Cnvier  (Audouin.  etc) :  B,  II,  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  6  ;  dorsal  aspect  of  the  brain  of  the  lion, 
reduced.     **  Tiree  de  Tatlas  de  M.  Leuret  '*  [Leuret  et  Qratiolet,  A]. 

(4)  Dareste  :  13,  PI.  2 ;  Fig.  3,  lateral  aspect  of  right  hemisphere;  Fig.  4,  doml 
aspect  of  hemispheres.  Diagrams,  not  wholly  correct,  of  the  fissures.  Apparently 
original. 

(5)  Ferrier:  A,  Fig,  34,  35;  dorsal  and  lateral  aspects,  with  the  '* motor  areas'* 
marked  upon  the  latter.  The  figures  are  original  and  correct ;  respecting  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  external  convolutions,  see  §  1304 

(6)  Flower :  O,  PI.  27  ;  Fig.  12,  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  right  hemisphere.  Correctly 
represents  the  mesal  fissures  excepting  part  of  the  hypocampal ;  original. 

(7)  Gall  and  Spurzheim  :  A ;  according  to  Owen  (35, 135),  the  cat's  brain  is  figured 
in  this  work. 

(8)  Gegenbanr  (Lankester):  A;  Fig.  286,  C,  represents  a  partially  dissected  cat's 
brain  ;  the  figure  is  evidently  original,  but  vague  in  some  respects. 

(0)  Genrais,  P. :  146  ;  there  are  several  figures  of  feline  brains,  but  the  work  is  not 
at  present  accessible  to  us,  and  they  cannot  be  specified. 

(10)  Hammond,  G.  M. :  /.  Fig.  1 ;  a  transection  of  the  left  hemisphere  through  the 
striatum.    This  original  figure  is  intended  to  display  certain  histological  features. 

(11)  Hitzig :  A,  Fig.  7;  the  lateral  aspect ;  a  fissural  diagram. 

(12)  Jones,  T.  R. :  A,  Fig.  411 ;  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  lion's  brain.  Reduced 
nearly  one  half,  and  reversed,  from  Tiedemann,  A,  PI.  Ill,  Pig.  4 ;  unacknowledged. 

(13)  Leuret  (Leuret  et  Gratiolet,  A,  PI.  V) :  dorsal  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  brain  of  a 
lion  and  lateral  aspect  of  that  of  a  panther.  Fig.  1-3,  dorsal,  mesal  and  lateral  aspects  of 
the  cat's  brain.  All  are  obviously  original  and  very  correct,  excepting  some  of  the  struc- 
tural features  of  Fig.  2,  especially  the  relations  of  the  fornix  and  callosum. 

(14)  Lussana  e  Lemoigne :  A ;  Fig.  123-125,  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere, with  two  schematic  diagrams  ;  Fig.  126-131,  the  dorsal,  ventral  and  lateral  aqiecu 
of  the  hemispheres,  actual  and  schematic ;  Fig.  132-185,  the  ventral,  mesal,  dorsal  and 
lateral  aspects  of  the  hemispheres  of  a  leopard. 

(15)  Marshall,  J. :  A,  Fig.  2 ;  dorsal  aspect ;  poor. 

(16)  Meynert,  T. :  i  :  Fig.  8,  17,  dorsal  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  hemispheres  of  m 
lion  ;  Fig.  16,  lateral  aspect  of  the  hemisphere  of  a  wild-cat ;  Fig.  23,  the  lateral  aspect  of 
a  lion's  hemisphere.    Tlie  figures  are  original,  clear  and  correct 

(17)  Mivart:  B,  Fig.  125,  126,  129:  the  lateral,  dorsal  and  mesal  aspects.  Theee 
figures  are  unacknowledged,  but  evidently  copied  from  Leuret,  PL  V,  Fig.  1-3  ;  the  in«c- 
curate  representation  of  the  pseudocoelia  is  exaggerated. 

Fig.  127  is  an  apparently  original  representation  of  a  preparation  made  by  tilting  the 
cerebellum  caudad  and  the  hemispheres  cephalad.  as  in  Fig.  114  of  this  work,  so  aa  to 
expose  the  optld,  thalami,  etc.  A  very  erroneous  impression  Is  given  by  tbe  exposure  of 
the  striata  and  the  introduction  of  a  tubular  and  wholly  imaginary  pseudoccelia. 

Fig.  128,  the  ventral  aspect  of  what  purports  to  be  the  brain  of  a  oat ;  aside,  however* 
from  the  general  outline  and  the  exposure  of  the  trapezium,  it  might  be  the  brain  of  m 
monkey,  and  some  of  its  features  have  never  been  observed  in  the  cat 
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(18)  Owen  :  25,  PL  20 ;  Fig.  1-8,  dorsal,  lateral  and  mesa!  aspect  of  the  brain  of  the 
Cheetah  FtU$  jvbata,  shaded  ;  Fig.  4-6,  the  same  of  the  cat,  outline.  The  former  are 
somewhat  vagne,  especially  as  to  the  Sylvian  fissure ;  the  latter  are  clear,  and  correct 
excepting  the  non  extension  of  the  F,  pottrhinalis  in  Fig.  5,  and  the  indication  upon  Fig.  6 
of  an  improbable  fissure  near  the  caudal  end  of  the  hemisphere.    . 

(19)  Owen  :  A,  III ;  Fig.  83,  dorsal  aspect  of  cat's  brain.  Unacknowledged,  but  evi- 
dently copied  from  the  very  poor  figure  of  Bell  (A). 

(20)  Owen  :  A,  III ;  Fig.  86,  the  mesal  a8i)ect  of  the  right  hemisphere ;  apparently 
original.  A  good  outline  diagram,  excepting  the  presence  of  the  line  marked  (18),  pur. 
porting  to  represent  the  F,  lambdoidalis,  and  apparently  the  same  as  showu  in  Fig.  8  and  6. 
Whether  or  not  sach  a  fissure  exists  in  the  Cheetah,  or  whether,  if  present  in  any  feline 
brain,  it  is  the  homolog^e  of  the  '*  lambdoidal "  or  "  occipi to-parietal "  fissure,  need  not  be 
discussed  here ;  but  among  the  many  (over  200)  cat's  brains  examined  by  us,  none  have 
presented  any  fissure  in  that  region.  Probably  the  line  was  accidentally  introduced  or 
may  represent  a  vascular  furrow  (§  1841). 

(21)  Owen:  A,  III;  Fig.  91,  the  lateral  aspect;  an  outline  diagram,  apparently 
redaced  and  slightly  changed  from  the  same  author's  Fig.  5  (25,  PI.  20).  The  superorbi- 
taliSt  however,  Las  disappeared,  and  the  diagcmaUs  is  made,  incorrectly,  to  join  the  rhinalis. 

(22)  Pansch  :  /,  Taf.  XI7,  XV  ;  Fig.  29-88,  dorsal,  lateral  and  mesal  aspects  of  the 
hemispheres  of  adult,  new-bom  and  foetal  cats.  These  are  excellent  original  diag^rams  of 
the  fissures. 

(23)  Scrrcs :  A,  PL  XIV ;  Fig.  264,  266,  the  lateral  and  dorsal  aspects  of  what  pur- 
ports to  be  the  brain  of  a  lion,  but,  as  remarked  by  Leuret  (Leuret  et  Gratiolet,  A,  PL  5i 
p.  10),  is  really  that  of  a  cat. 

(24)  Spurzheim :  A,  PL  IV  ;  Fig.  5,  dorsal  aspect  of  a  somewhat  distorted  brain. 

(25)  Stowell,  T.  B.  :  I ;  Fig.  1,  2,  ventral  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  cat's  brain,  with 
special  reference  to  the  octal  origins  of  the  cranial  nerves  ;  the  fissures  and  ether  parts 
are  shown  diagrammatically ;  Fig.  8-12,  ectal  nerve  origins  and  distribution  of  the  vagus. 

(26)  Tiedemann,  F.  :  A,  Tab.  Ill ;  Fig.  8-5,  dorsaU  ventral  and  mesal  aspects  of  a 
lion's  brain  ;  original  and  mainly  accurate  ;  Fig.  6,  the  brain  **  Felis  nondum  adulti,  quod 
oerebro  Leonis  persimile  est.''  Unless  the  author  had  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  imma- 
turity of  this  brain,  it  must  be  regarded  as  tliat  of  an  adult  domestic  cat. 

(27)  Wilder :  11;  PL  I,  Fig.  1,  2,  portions  of  the  cerebellum,  showing  the  vennts 
and  the  Lotndus  appendieulariB ;  PL  III,  Fig.  15, 17,  dorsal  and  lateral  aspects  of  the 
hemispheres,  diagrams  of  the  fissures ;  PL  IV^  Fig«  18, 19,  lateral  aspect,  young  Asiatic 
and  African  lions,  fissural  diagrams. 

(28)  Wilder :  S  \  Fig.  1,  2,  fissural  diagrams  of  the  lateral  and  mesal  aspects. 

(29)  Wilder :  i4 ;  PL  1-8,  Fig.  1-5,  the  dorsal,  lateral,  ventral,  mesal,  cephalic  and 
caadal  aspects  of  the  entire  brain  or  of  the  hemispheres ;  PL  8,  4,  Fig.  7-20,  sections  and 
dissections  illustrating  the  gross  anatomy. 

THE  CEREBRUM  AND  ITS  FISSURES. 

§  1335.  Form  of  the  Cerebrum.— As  compared  with  that  of 
most  dogs,  the  cat's  eerelM^m  is  remaakable  for  its  width.  The 
average  width  is  34^-37  mm.  With  four  well  preserved  adult  brains, 
taking  the  width  at  100  as  the  standard,  the  lengths  were  respect- 
ively 93,  97,  100  and  103,  while  the  heights  were  75,  67,  71  and  72. 
In  rouiid  numbers,  then,  the  lateral  and  longitudinal  dimensions  of 
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the  combined  hemispheres  are  approximately  equal,  and  the  height 
is  about  three  fourths  as  much. 

As  compared  with  most  dogs,  also,  the  region  cephalad  of  the 
cruciate  fissure  is  very  short. 

THE  CEREBRAL  FISSURES. 

§  1336.  Rrfereneei. — ^The  principal  works  and  papers  in  which  thd  cerebral  fissmes  an 
treated  of  are  named  in  connection  with  the  synonymy  of  the  F,  crueiata  {%  1361). 

§  1337.  As  was  remarked  in  §  1131  (17. 18),  the  brain  of  the  cat  differs  from  that  of 
the  Amphibia  in  that  the  hemispheres  and  cerebeUum  are  not  only  larger  in  proportioD, 
bat  amvoluted— the  surface  presentiog  depressions  (flssura)  and  intervening  folds  (ifjfrt). 

The  cerebellar  fissures  are  numerous  and  apparently  irregrnlar ;  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  their  arrangement  has  been  studied  in  detail. 

The  cerebral  fissures  are  comparatively  few  (about  30)  and  simple,  so  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  delineate  or  describe  them  as  they  appear  upon  a  given  brain. 

§  1338.  The  fissures  should  be  studied  before  the  gyrL — ^Notwithstanding  the  prob- 
ability that  the  fissures  are  only  the  results  of  the  outgrowth  constituting  the  gyri,  and 
the  fact  that  experiments  are  made  upon  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  latter,  the  study  of 
cerebral  topography  should  begin  with  the  fissures,  and  they  should  be  identified  and 
named  before  the  gyri  are  descrilied  and  designated.  As  remarked  by  the  senior  author 
(11,  219),  the  "  sides  of  a  fissure  are  usually  near  together  and  parallel,  so  that  the  fissure 
may  be  described  as  a  single  line  of  certain  direction  ;  but  the  opposite  borders  of  any  one 
gyrus  are  rarely  parallel  throughout  their  whole  extent.  Indeed,  it  would  be  as  hard  to 
designate  gyri  without  first  identifying  fissures  as  to  describe  the  countries  of  Europe 
without  mentioning  its  rivers." 


FlO.    124,  125.— DiAOBAMB  OF  THE  LATERAL  AND  MeSAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  HEMI- 
SPHERES,  SHOWING  THE  FISSURES  ;    X  1.6. 


Fig.  124 — Diagram  of  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  left  hemisphere,  sho^ng  the  fissures; 
X  1.5. 
>       Fig.  125. — Diagram  of  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  right  hemisphere,  showing  the  fissures. 
The  diencephalon  and  the  segments  caudad  of  it  have  been  removed  as  in  PI.  IV,  Fig.  17, 
so  as  to  expose  the  F.  hypoeampa  and  the  adjacent  parts  ;   x  1.5. 

On  both  the  figures  too  little  distinction  is  indicated  between  the  constant  and  the 
inconstant  fissures.  Upon  the  Table  (p.  496)  the  former  are  printed  in  heavier  fiioed  type, 
and  they  are  enumerated  in  §  1866. 
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§  1839.  Stndy  of  the  Fissures. — ^The  etudeat  should  make  outline  drawings  of  one 
or  more  hemispheres,  especially  of  the  lateral  aspect.  If  possible,  both  hemispheres  of 
the  same  brain  should  be  drawn  and  compared  with  respect  to  the  amount  and  character 
of  lateral  variation  and  compensation  (Wilder,  11,  232).  The  sex  should  always  be 
noted,  and  the  age,  known  or  estimated,  stated  upon  the  drawing. 

The  drawings  of  fissures  should  be  in  outline  <mly,  and  most  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  onion  or  independence  of  fissures  which  approach  each  other. 

g  1340.  Sometimes  it  is  difiScult  to  distinguish  between  a  true  fissure  and  a  depression 
in  which  was  lodged  a  superficial  vessel.  Such  vascular  trenches,  however,  have  usually 
more  abrupt  and  sharply  defined  edges  than  the  fissures  (Wilder,  11,  221). 

The  mssal  aspect  of  the  hemisphere  is  largely  a  plane  surface ;  but  the  lateral  and 
other  aspects  present  difficulties  in  respect  to  perspective  which  are  common  to  convex 
surfiices.  Where  a  hemisphere  is  very  peculiar,  the  drawings  should  be  based  upon  pho- 
tographs. The  method  of  drawing  fissures  described  by  tbe  senior  author  in  1873  (1 1 » 
219),  in  which  the  perspective  was  ignored,  is  no  longer  recommended  by  him. 

§  1341.  Indicating  the  Relative  Depth  of  Ftseures.—AB  appears  in  Fig.  122,  and  in  PI. 
in,  Fig.  13,  and  PI.  IV,  Fig.  15,  the  fissures  vary  considerably  in  depth.  They  also  vary 
in  di^rent  parts  of  their  course,  being  usually  deepest  near  the  middle  of  their  length. 
Where  a  fissure  is  wholly  superficial,  it  may  be  represented  by  a  shading ;  but  otherwise 
a  line  must  be  employed,  tbe  width  of  which  may  indicate  the  depth  of  the  fissure  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  extent  and  as  compared  with  other  fissures.  The  depth  may  be  apcer 
tained  by  carefully  "  sounding'*  with  a  graduated,  thin,  smooth  and  rounded  rule,  or  by 
sections  of  the  brain  after  the  location,  extent  and  connection  of  the  fissures  have  been 
indicated  by  lines  of  uniform  width. 

§  1342.  Table  of  the  Cerebral  Fissures.— The  accompanying  Table  (p.  496)  includes 
an  alphabetical  list  of  the  feline  cerebral  fissures,  with  the  abbreviations  employed  in 
this  work,  and  the  principal  synonyms. 

The  constant  fissures  are  printed  in  black  letter. 

The  synonymy  is  limited  to  writers  who  have  made  special  additions  to  the  technical 
nomenclature,  and  excludes  those  who  have  employed  phrases  or  vernacular  names,  or 
who  have  used  the  names  of  other  writers  in  purely  physiological  papers. 

§  1343.  Sources  of  the  Names, — The  following  brief  statement  respecting  the  names  is 
quoted  from  the  senior  author's  paper  (8,  50) : — 

"Owen's  ' postsylvian '  should  not  be  displaced  by  Krxie^B  * svprasylvii  posterior,*  nor 
hl9 'nutrginal*  by  *  snpraspleniaUs.*  Likewise.  Flower's  '  supraoHntal'  has  priority  over 
my  *  presjfltnan,*  which  Krueg  has  adopted  [and  is  f^e  from  the  implication  of  a  doubt- 
ful homology]. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Erueg's  '  anterior '  and  *  postica  *  are  so  much  more  usable  than 
previous  nam€«  as  to  be  worthy  of  acceptance,  especially  as  they  may  be  regarded  as 
abbreviations  of  the  phrases  by  which  the  fissures  in  question  were  designated  by  Owen 
and  myself.  *  Splenialis '  is  to  be  preferred  to  s^ipercallosal  or  caUoso^marginalis,  so  long 
as  the  human  homologue  of  the  fissure  is  imcertain.  If  marginaUs  is  to  be  retained,  post- 
marginalis  will  be  better  than  ' postspleniaJis* 

"  I  am  particularly  gratified  to  find  that  Krueg  admits  as  fissnral  integers  the  nnsata 
and  the  diagonalis  ;  the  former  I  had  intended  to  call  transversa  and  the  latter  intermedia, 
but  Krueg's  names  must  be  retained.  We  agree  also  in  regarding  Owen's  '  medilateral ' 
as  composed  of  two  fissures,  which  Krueg  terms  medilaieral  and  conflnis.  I  had  intended 
to  leaye  Owen's  name  attaehed  to  the  fissure  which  is  really  mesad  of  the  lateralis  and  to 
call  the  [caudal]  curved  division  lunata ;  the  name  lunata  has  now  been  given  to  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  sMunata.  I  have  applied  the  name  intermedia  to  a  fissure 
which  Krueg  mentions  but  does  not  nama  " 
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§  1344.  Froblenui  Connected  with  the  Cerebral  Fissures. — 

The  study  of  the  fissures  of  a  single  brain  is  comparatively  uninter- 
esting and  unprofitable  unless  three  general  questions  are  consid- 
ered:— 

(1)  What  relations  do  the  fissoies  bear  to  the  ental  Btructuresf 

(2)  What  is  the  fiaeoral  pattern  in  the  cat  ? 

(3)  How  do  the  fissures  of  the  cat  compare  with  those  of  man  and  other  tnnmniAlg  % 

g  1845.  Formation  of  Fissures. — ^At  birth  the  cat's  hemispheres  present  fewer  and 
shallower  fissures  than  in  the  adult.  Presumably  they  were  entirely  smooth  at  an  earlier 
period,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  mammals  which  have  been  examined. 

The  hypoeampal  fissure  represents  an  involution  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  parietes, 
the  hypocampa  (§  1243)  being  the  reverse  elevation.  The  eaUowl  fissure,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  others  already  enumerated  (g  1343),  are  formed  in  some  peculiar  way. 

So  far  as  the  other  and  ordinary  fissures  are  concerned,  although  sometimes  described 
as  depressions,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  lines  of  less  elevation  as  com- 
pared with  the  intervening  folds.  More  extended  and  accurate  observations  are  needed 
upon  this  matter.     For  the  formation  of  the  cruciate  fissure,  see  §  1359. 

§  1846.  Structural  Relations  of  Certain  Fissures. — So  far  as  appears  from  sections 
of  the  cat's  brain  at  any  period  after  birth,  only  eight  of  the  cerebral  fissures  have  any 
intimate  or  constant  relation  to  structural  features,  viz. ,  the  caUomlt  fimbrial,  hypocampcd, 
dfaetaria,  pattracUcal,  prcBradical,  rhinalis  and  posirhinalis.  These  have  all  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  parts  with  which  they  appear  to  be  correlated. 

§  1347.  In  man  two  other  fissures,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  cat,  are  related  to  ental 
structures :  the  calcarine  to  the  cakar  (§  1194)  and  the  collateral  to  the  Eminentia  coUcU- 
eraUs  at  the  place  of  departure  of  the  postcornu  from  the  medicomu. 

A  few  of  the  fissures  will  now  be  mentioned  separately. 

§  1348.  F.  callosalis,  F.  d..  the  caUosal  fissure.— Kg.  117, 122, 125  ;  PI.  II,  Hg.  3; 
PL  III,  Rg.  18 ;  PI.  IV,  Pig.  17,  20. 

This  coincides  with  the  dorsal  border  of  the  callosum,  curves  about  the  splenium  to 
join  the  hypoeampal  (Fig.  125)  and  alx>ut  the  genu  to  be  continuous  with  the  F,  prceradi- 
cali$  when  the  latter  is  distinct. 

§  1349.  F.  fimbriae,  F,  frnb.,  the  fimbrial  fissure.— Pig.  121,  126 ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  14,  17; 
§1172. 

A  distinct  and  apparently  constant  depressed  line  between  the  fasclola  and  the  fimbria, 
thus  coinciding  with  the  margin  of  the  cinerea.  It  is  not  a  true  cortical  fissure,  and 
perhaps  should  not  be  enumerated  with  the  rest. 

§  1350.  F.  hypocampae,  F.  hmp.,  hypoeampal  fissure.— Pig.  121, 125 ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  14, 
17;  §1172. 

8yn. — F.  hippocampi,  hippocampal  fissure. 

This  is  not  the  deepest  of  the  cerebral  fissures,  but  it  is  one  of  the  longest,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  constant  of  all  among  the  Mammalia,  being  present  when  the  hemispheres 
are  otherwise  smooth  or  indented  only  by  the  rhinalis  and  postrhinalis. 

It  extends  firom  near  the  tip  of  the  Lobulus  hypocampa  to  the  tiplenium,  where  it  is 

continuous  with  the  F.  eaUoMoUs.    In  the  larger  part  of  its  course  it  presents  a  decided 

caudal  convexity,  forming  nearly  the  half  of  a  circle  and  C(»inciding  in  general  with  the 

medicomu  and  with  the  hypocampa,  of  which  it  is  the  depression  in  reverse.    Near  the 
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Bplenium,  bowever,  it  presents  a  short  and  quite  sharp  cephalie  cooyexity.    The  einerem 
oephalad  of  the  F.  hypoeampa  constitutes  thafaaciola, 

§  1851.  F.  Sylviana,  F.  8„  the  Sylvian  fissure.— Fig.  124 ;  PL  I,  Big.  2 ;  PL  II, 
Fig.  8  ;  PL  III.  Fig.  5  ;  g  1168. 

i^.— Fissura  Sylvii ;  the  "  posterior  "  or  longer  branch  of  the  human  F.  Sylvii. 

By  comin(Mi  consent,  this  short  and  distinct  fissure  of  the  cat  and  dog  is  called  by  the 
name  originally  applied  to  the  much  more  extensive  and  complex  human  fissure.  To  dis- 
cuss the  homology  would  occupy  undue  space.  The  chief  questions  are  (1)  as  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  insula  (§  1247),  which  in  man  is  concealed  between  the  dorso-cephalic 
and  the  ventro-caudal  lips  of  the  fissure ;  and  (2)  as  to  the  correspondence  of  the  relatively 
extensive  region  between  the  F.  Hyltiana  and  the  F,  superorbUalis  with  the  human  oper- 
eulum;  Meynert,  I,  Fig.  16;  WUder,  1 1,  225,  and  14,  561. 

§  1852.  The  statement  (11, 228)  of  the  senior  author  as  to  the  preseaee  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure  in  all  brains  which  are  fissured  at  all  (quoted  in  the  last  two  editions  of  Dalton'B 
Physiology,  A,  413)  referred  originally  only  to  the  lateral  fissures,  and  may  not  be  correct 
with  even  that  qualification,  for  the  rhinalia  and  poMrhinalU  seem  to  occur  in  some  mam- 
mala  when  the  Sylvian  is  either  absent  or  very  indistinct. 

§  1858.   Fissura  ansata,  F.  an.— Fig.  24:  PL  I,  Rg.  1.  2. 

This  fissure  is  peculiar  and  presents  some  difficulties.  Most  commonly  it  seems  to 
form  simply  a  conjunction  between  the  lateralis  and  the  coronalis,  with  a  branch  pointing 
mesocephalad.  Less  frequently  is  it  independent  of  the  corcmal.  as  in  PL  1,  Fig.  2,  and 
the  left  side  of  Fg.  1 ;  most  rarely  is  it  wholly  isolated  as  a  simple  diagcHial  fissure,  as  in 
Fig.  21  and  the  right  of  PL  I,  Fg  1.  Nevertheless,  Erueg  and  the  senior  author  came 
independently  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  primitive  condition  of  the  fissure  and  the 
one  to  be  represented  upon  a  diagram. 

§  1854.   Fissura  anterior,  F  a.— Fig.  24  ;  PL  I,  Fg.  1,  2 ;  PL  ni,  Fg.  5. 

The  disconnection  of  the  dorsal  end  of  this  fissure  from  that  of  the  podiea,  so  that  the 
keystone  of  the  first  arch  is  absent,  constitutes  a  constant  distinction  between  all  the 
Felidse  and  the  feral  Canide  and  most  domestic  dogs.  The  two  fissures  sometimes 
approach  quite  closely  and  even  overlap,  but  we  have  never  observed  a  junction.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  two  form  a  continuous  fissure  in  all  feral  Canidse  and  most  domesti- 
cated dogs,  in  the  latter  the  arch  is  sometimes  broken,  giving  this  region  of  the  brdn  a 
feline  aspect  (Wilder,  11, 229,  and  Fig.  18, 16).  In  this  as  in  other  respects,  the  dog  dis- 
plays more  variability  than  the  cat. 

§  1855.  Fissura  cmciata,  F,  cr.— Fg.  117,  124,  125 ;  PL  I,  Fg.  1, 2 ;  PL  H,  Fg.  4; 
PL  III,  Fg  5;  PL  IV,  Fg.  1^19. 

§  1856.  Constant  and  Peculiar  Oharacters.^lndeniB  the  dorso-mesal  marg^  of  the 
hemisphere  near  its  cephalic  end,  so  as  to  appear  upon  both  the  dorsal  and  mesal  aspecta 
Length  of  the  dorsal  and  mesal  portions  approximately  equal.  Dorsal  portion  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  meson.  Line  formed  by  the  dorsal  portions  of  the  two  fissures  about  one 
half  the  length  of  the  line  rerresenting  the  F,  interhemisp/ieratiSf  with  which  it  forms  a 
Roman  cross.    Lateral  end  simple  and  independent. 

§  1857.  Variable  Charnetera.—CtiVLdsii  end  of  mesal  part  of  fissure  usually  dorsad  of 
the  junction  of  the  cephalic  and  middle  thirds  of  the  callosum,  and  about  two  fifths  of  the 
distance  from  the  callosum  to  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  hemisphere,  thus  about  midway 
between  the  callosum  and  the  cephalic  end  of  the  F.  splenialis.  Rarely  are  these  two 
fissures  continuous. 

.%  1858.  The  dorsal  part  of  this  fissure  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  dorsal  and  cephilio 
aspects  of  the  hemisphere,  on  account  of  its  straightness,  HmpUeUy  and  independence,  and 
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its  relation  to  the  F,  interhemiipheraiis.  Its  symmeiry  is  also  remarkable ;  verj  rarely  is 
the  mesa]  end  on  one  side  farther  eaodad  than  on  the  other. 

Tbe  mesal  portion  is  less  uniform.  The  caudal  half  often  tends  slightly  dorsad  and 
the  end  is  sometimes  forked.  Rarely  does  the  caudal  end  join  the  F,  spknialis.  Accord- 
ing to  Krueg  (V,  620),  the  union  was  observed  once  by  Guillot  (A,  Fig.  172) ;  Krueg  him- 
self has  seen  it  only  twice  (2,  090),  and  Pansch  (/,  21,  Fig.  27)  three  times  out  of  fourteen. 
Out  of  about  400  hemispheres  of  adult  cats  dissected  by  us  or  our  students  or  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Cornell  University  and  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  it 
was  noticed  in  only  4. 

In  view  of  Broca's  idea  (1)  that  the  erudata  and  ipUnialis  are  morphologically  parts  of 
a  single  fissural  integer,  their  relations  should  be  carefully  examined ;  note  should  be 
taken  as  to  whether  a  junction  is  effected  by  means  of  branches  or  by  a  deflection  of  one 
or  bjtii  of  the  fissures  themselves ;  whether  the  combined  fissure  is  shallower  at  the  place 
of  junction,  and  whether  the  junction  exists  upon  both  hemispheres. 

This  fissure  is  also  interesting  on  account  of  the  various  opinions  which  have  been 
expressed  as  to  its  human  homologue  (see  §  1870),  and  because  several  well-marked 
*'  motor  centers  **  have  been  found  about  its  dorsal  portion ;  apparently  none  have  been 
discovered  upon  the  mesal  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 

§  1359.  Formation. — As  intimated  by  the  senior  author  (11,  226),  and  more  distinctly 
shown  by  Pansch  (i,  Fig.  32)  and  Krueg  (:^,  Taf.  XXXIV),  the  F  erudata  really  begins 
upon  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  hemisphere,  as  a  shallow  depression  which  gradually  ap- 
proaches the  margin,  indents  it,  and  finally  extends  laterad  for  a  distance  equal  to  or 
greater  than  its  mesal  part.  Upon  a  series  of  kitten's  brains,  from  a  week  before  birth 
to  a  week  after,  the  formation  of  this  fissure  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

§  1860-  The  Name.—Owen'B  **  frontal "  is  descriptively  significant,  but  it  implies  a  not 
yet  proven  homology  with  one  of  the  human  frontal  fissures,  and  is  antedated  by  Lieuret's 
**  eruei'al.*'  As  to  the  technical  form,  there  seems  little  to  choose  between  cntdalis  and 
erudata.  Personally  we  prefer  the  former,  but  Krueg  has  employed  the  latter,  and  his 
name  is  here  adopted. 

§  1861.  Synonymy. — ^The  following  synonymy  is  chronological,  and  intended  to  include 
all  the  works  and  papers  in  which  the  cruciate  fissure  is  mentioned.  It  forms  part  of  an 
unpublished  paper  by  the  senior  author  which  is  mentioned  in  S,  49,  and  14 ^  524. 

Cuvier  (1805) ;  *''  en  avant,  un  nllon  court  qui  la  traverse  en  eroix  ;  **  Camivora ;  C, 
U,  157. 

Owen  (1888) :  "  a  transverse  anfraetuosUy—the  transverse  anfractuosity—ihs  first  trans- 
verse fissure  ;  "  cat,  cheetah  ;  35, 138, 134 ;  PI.  XX,  "  V* 

Owen  (1835) ;  "  the  anterior  transpoerse  anfractuosUy  ;  "  Ceredeptes  (kinkijou) ;  53, 
122. 

Leuret  (1839) ;  **  sUlon  crttddl  ;**  cat  and  the  Camivora  generally  ;  Leuret  et  Gratio- 
let,  A,  I,  879,  etc.,  PI.  V,  Pig.  8,  opposite  "  a." 

Cnyier,  Dnmeril,  etc.  (1845);  ** sillon  erudal;*'  Felidas  and  most  other  Camivora; 
Cuvier,  B,  III,  93. 

Dareste  (1855);  '*sillon  erudal;*'  cat  and  sev/eral  other  Camivora;  13^  110,  PI.  11, 
Pig.  1,  2,  4,  8,  "/." 

Owen  (1868) ;  "  the  frontal  fissure  ;  "  cat  and  the  **  Gyrencephala  "  generally ;  A,  III, 
116-136,  Fig.  91,  etc,  "  u:* 

Flower  (1869) ;  **  erudal  sulcus,  erudal  fissure  ;  "  Froteles  eristata  and  the  Camivora 
generally ;  2S,  479,  482,  Fig.  1, 2, 4,  "  c" 
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Flower  (1870)  ;  '*  crucial  $ulctts  ;  "  AUuru$  fuigmi  ;  35,  755.  Pig.  1,  2.  8, "  c" 

Lussana  e  Lemoigne  (1871) ;  **  idsntra  crodata;"  oat  and  manj  other  mammala; 
A,  I,  142,  Rg.  127. 191. 

Fritsch  und  Hitzig  (1870) ;  ** frontal  JUmre  ;  "  dog ;  1.  812. 

Genrais  (1870) ;  cephalic  part  of  <*  nUon  crucial ;  "  most  Cbmiyora ;  146»  106. 

Huxley  (1870) ;  "  crucial  sulcus— anterior  end  of  the  caUoeo-marginaUe  ;  "  dog ;  A,  430. 

Hitzig  (1878) ;  '' frontal  fieeure  ;  "  dog ;  4, 434.  Fig.  1,  2.  8.  -  U." 

Wilder  (1873) ;  **  frontal  fimire  ;  "  cat  and  the  Camivora  geneiaUj ;  1 1,  225,  fig.  15, 
17.  etc.,  "/." 

Hitzig  (1874) ;  "sulcus  crudatus— frontal  fimi/re—fisiura  frontalis;  "  cat  and  dog ; 
A,  13.  40,  96, 129,  Fig.  1, 7,  "  i^  "  or  *'  s.  <?." 

Gamer  (1876) ;  *'  transverse  or  crucial  sulcus  ;  "  J,  153. 

Ferrier  (1876) ;  •*  crucial  sulcus;  "  cat,  dog ;  A.  145-154,  Fig.  3^-86.  '*  6." 

Meynert  (1877) ;  **  der  Leurefschen  querfurehe—der  vordere  aufsteigende  ast  der  rand- 
furche;"  wild-cat.  etc. ;  i.  12.  Fig.  17,  etc.,  '*  cm.-caU,  m" 

Huguenin  (Duval  et  Keller),  (1878) ;  *'  sulcus  crudatus;"  dog,  fox,  etc. ;  A,  55,  56, 
Fig.  40,  41,  *•  sc." 

Broca  (1878) ;  1 ;  (this  reference  has  been  mislaid,  and  the  paper  is  not  now  accesable 
to  us). 

Foster  and  Langley  (1878) ;  "  crudal  fissure  ;  "  dog ;  A,  219. 

Krueg  (1878);  ** sulcus  cruciatus;"  dog  and  Camivora  generally;  1,  835,  345.  Taf. 
XXI,  "cr." 

Horsley  (1879) ;  *'flssura  crudata  ;  "  Camivora ;  J,  277. 

Clevenger  (1879) ;  *•  eamivoral  crucial  sulcus  ;  "  Camivora  ;  1,  7. 

Pansch  (1879);  "  das  vordere  cnde  der  mediate  hauptfurche  ;  "  cat  and  Qunivora  gen- 
erally ;  1,  21,  etc.  Fig.  26,  32,  43,  etc.,  •*  m.  hf." 

Kroeg(1880);  *'flssura  crudata;*'  most  Camivora,  2y  610,  Tat  XXXIV,  XXXVII, 
"  cr." 

Wilder  (1890) ;  ''flssura  crudata  ;  "  8,  50,  Fig.  1.  2. 

Mivart  (1881) ;  "  <yrucial  sulcus  ;  "  B,  2o9  and  261,  Fig.  125  and  126,  *'  c," 

Wilder  (1881) ;  '*flsmra  crudata  ;  "  cat ;  i4,  534  ;  PL  I,  Fig.  1,  2 ;  PL  II,  Fig.  4; 
PL  II,  Fig.  5 ;  PL  IV,  Fig.  16-19,  "  F.  cr." 

%  1362.  Designation  of  the  Gjrri.— 7%e  Sigmoid  Oyrus.—Tlns 
name  has  "been  used,  especially  by  English  writers,  to  designate 
the  approximately  s-shaped  fold  which  curves  about  the  lateral  end 
of  the  cruciate  fissure  (PI.  I,  Pig.  1).  Its  surface  includes  several 
quite  constant  and  well-marked  *^  motor  areas  "  (Perrier,  A,  Pig.  32; 
Dalton,  A,  Pig.  113,  114). 

§  1363.  The  External  or  Arched  (Tyn*.— The  four  arched  gyrl  which  are  so  regularly 
arranged  In  the  fox  and  wolf  were  enumerated  hy  Leuret  (Leuret  ot  Gratiolet,  A,  1, 874; 
Atlas,  9),  beginning  with  that  which  immediately  borders  the  Sylvian  fiasure,  and  ending 
with  that  which  forms  the  margin  of  the  hemisphere. 

Since  the  fissure  is  constant  and  the  margin  variable,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  natural 
arrangement,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Haguenin  and  some  others.  As  appears,  how- 
ever,  from  the  accompanying  Table,  geveral  writers  have  modified  it  or  reversed  the  order 
altogether.  Such  transpositions  are  troublesome  enough  for  skiUed  anatomists,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  perplex  the  beginner. 
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LOOATIOH. 


Next  the  mesal  border  of  the  hemiephere 

Between  the  F.  lateralis  and  the  supersylti- ) 
aria  and  pastsyinana ) 

Between  the  F,  $upenylciana  and  the  an-  \ 
terior  and  posiica f 

Between  the  F.  anterior  and  postica  and  the ) 
F,  SyMana ) 


Leoret 
(Learet  et 
Gratiolet), 

A,a80. 


Fourth. 
Third... 

Second. 

First  .. 


Perrier,  A, 
145. 


Flower,  28, 
419. 


First;... 
Second.. . 

Third.... 

Fourth . . 


Third.... 
Second... 

r  First... 


250? 


Superior. 
Middle. 

Inferior. 


§  1864  The  Angular  Gyrus. — ^This  name  is  applied  to  a  fold  of  the  hemisphere  in 
man  and  monkeys.  Bj  a  few  writers  it  has  been  given  also  to  the  caudal  portion  of  what 
Leuret  cailed  the  third  arched  conTolution.  As  indicated  below  (g  1369),  we  do  not  think 
the  homologies  of  the  fissures  or  folds  are  snfSciently  well  determined  to  warrant  the 
^plication  of  this  name  to  the  Camivora. 

§  1365.  The  Fissnral  Pattern. — ^The  fissures  of  the  cat,  dog  and  fox  can  he  homolo- 
gized  in  most  respects,  yet  they  differ  to  such  an  extent  as  to  he  readily  distinguishable. 
If  we  could  aocarately  determine  the  arrangement  of  fissures  which  is  common  to  all 
domestic  cats  and  peculiar  to  them,  we  might  be  able  to  define  the  fissural  pattern  of  the 
species 

In  view  of  Ihe  inadequacy  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  thought  beet  to  confine  the  dis- 
cusBion  of  the  fissural  pattern  to  a  brief  statement  of  what  appear  to  be  the  constant  and 
the  inconstant  fissural  characters  of  Felts  domestica. 

%  1366.  Constant  Characters.— (1)  Presence  of  the  following  nineteen  fissures :  anterior^ 
atisata,  eaUosaV.s^  eoronalis.  crudata,  diagonaUs,  fimbruB,  hypoeampm,  lateralis,  marginatis, 
c^actoria,  postica,  postrhinalis,  postsylviana,  rhinalis,  Syloiana,  spleniaUs,  siiperorbitalis, 
supersylviana, 

(2)  Fissura  Sylviana  rather  short,  forming  not  more  than  one  third  nor  less  than  one 
eighth  of  an  imaginary  line  coinciding  therewith  and  ext«iding  from  its  ventral  end  to 
the  dorsal  margin  of  the  hemisphere. 

(3)  Nine  fissures  are  so  placed  with  reference  to  the  Sylvian  as  to  form  three  irregular 
arches  dorsad  of  the  Sylvian,  corresponding  with  the  more  regular  arched  fissures  of  the 
fox  and  wolf ;  the  first  consists  of  the  postiea  and  the  anterior,  the  diagonnlis  often  being 
continuous  with  the  latter  ;  the  second,  of  the  postsyltiana  and  supersylviana  ;  the  third, 
of  the  lateralis,  with  the  medilnteralis  when  present,  the  ansata  and  coronaiis. 

(4)  Absence  of  a  fissure  (F.  ectolateralis  of  Canidse)  between  the  caadal  portions  of  the 
lal&ralis  and  the  supersylman, 

(5)  Disconnection  of  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  anterior  and  postiea, 

(6)  Independence  of  the  F,  vlfaetoria. 

(7)  Independence  of  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  anterior,  postiea,  sttperorbitalis  and  Sylviana  ; 
of  the  ventral  ends  of  the  hypocampcs,  eoronalis  and  medilateralis  ;  of  the  caudal  ends  of 
ihe  splenialis  and  postradieaiis  (when  present) ;  of  the  lateral  end  of  the  eruciata  ;  of  the 
noesal  end  of  the  ansata. 
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(8)  Continuity  of  the  rJUnalis  with  the  poatrhinaUs  ;  of  the  Byltian  with  the  point  of 
their  junction  ;  of  ttie  superortntal  with  the  rhinalia;  of  the  eaUomd  with  the  hypoccunptdt 
and  with  the  prctradiealii  when  present. 

g  1867.  Variable  Characters. — (1)  More  or  less  frequent  presence  of  the  following  ten 
inconstant  fissures :  eonfinis,  faldaiUy  intermedia^  lunata,  medilateraiie,  pasterueiata,  post- 
marginaUSy  postradiealis,  pntradiealie,  evbfaleialii, 

(2)  Frequent  union  of  the  anmta  with  the  caronaUi  and  lateraU$;  of  the  lateraUe  with 
the  ansata  and  medilaleralis ;  of  the  diagcnaUe  with  the  anterior;  of  tlie  tupertylHan 
and  poetica  ;  of  the  marginaUs  with  the  poetmarginalis, 

(8)  Occasiona]  unions  of  the  medikUeralii  and  eonfinie ;  of  the  erwiata  and  the  ^ple- 

(4)  Very  rare  unions  of  the  poetica  and  the  rhinalis;  of  the  anl^KeT  with  the  wper- 
sylvian. 

§  1368.  Homology  of  the  Human  and  Feline  Fissures.— The  determination  of  the 
identity  of  the  human  fissures  with  those  of  the  other  Mammalia  has  long  been  desired  from 
the  standpoint  of  Comparative  Morphology  and  Systematic  Zoology.  Referring  in  1868  to 
his  Lectures  on  the  Brain  in  1842,  Owen  says  (A,  III,  116):  ''The  main  object  which  I 
had  in  view  was  the  determination  of  the  homologous  and  superadded  convolutions  in  the 
more  complex  prosencephalon  of  man." 

Since  the  discovery  in  1870  by  Fritsch  and  Hitiig  (1)  of  the  electrical  excitability  of 
certain  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  the  dog  and  cat,  and  the  confirmation  of  this  upon 
monkeys  by  Ferrier  (A,  138),  there  have  been  likewise  physiological  and  psychological 
reasons  for  the  determination  of  these  fissural  homologies,  and  at  this  time  probahly  few 
biological  events  would  be  more  generally  welcomed  than  the  presentation  of  incontro> 
vertible  evidence  as  to  the  human  homologue  of  the  camivoral  Fissura  erueiata,  or  the 
representative  of  the  human  centralis  {Fissure  of  Rolando)  in  the  cat  and  dog. 

§  1369.  The  following  are  suflScient  general  examples  of  the  diflScultiee  whidi  sor- 
round  the  subject  and  of  the  differences  of  opinion  among  high  authorities  :— 

Gratiolet  wrote  (A,  10)  :— 

"  We  need  only  compare  the  brain  of  an  ape  with  that  of  a  carnivore  or  a  ruminant  to 
see  that  the  convolutions  present  very  dissimilar  general  arranfi^ments  in  the  sereral 
orders  of  Mammalia.  These  differences  are  so  great  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  estab- 
lish corresponding  subdivisions  and  to  investigate  their  homologies.  In  fact,  this  ques- 
tion has  as  yet  no  basis  of  certainty,  and  we  think  that  for  the  present  it  should  not  be 
undertaken." 

Owen  says  (25)  that  the  same  names  apply  to  the  fissures  of  the  Aye-aye  and  the  oat, 
while  the  very  next  paper  in  the  volume  of  the  Zoological  Transactions  contains  the 
admission  of  Flower  (6)  that,  as  between  the  Lemurs  and  the  Camivora,  the  "  nomencla- 
ture utterly  fails  " 

§  1370.  Special  examples  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  are  ftimished  by  the  two  fissursi 
alrMdy  named,  the  eraciata  or  "  frontal  "  of  the  cat  and  dog  and  the  centralis  of  man. 

The  centralis  is  homologized  with  the  mperorbitalis  bv  Duval  and  Keller  (A,  57,  note), 
and  apparently  by  Broca ;  Hitzig  (A,  186,  187.  Fig.  10. 11)  makes  it  equivalent  to  the 
ansata  together  with  a  part  of  the  supersylvianaf  a  view  which  derives  some  support  from 
the  occasional  interruption  of  the  human  centralis ;  it  is  the  homologue  of  the  eortmakt 
in  the  opinion  of  Owen  (A,  III,  130),  Meynert  (i),  and  Panscli  (i,  47).  In  an  earfier 
paper,  however,  Pansch  regarded  the  centralis  as  homologous  with  the  erueiata,  and 
this  is  the  opinion  of  Ferrier  and  Clevenger. 

The  cruciate  fissure  of  the  Camivora  is  said  by  Ferrier  (A,  199)  to  be  experimentally 
the  equivalent  of  the  centralis,  and  Clevenger  {2, 14)  states  that  the  two  fissures  are  "  his- 
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tologleallj  as  well  as  physiologically  analogous,"  although  in  a  previous  paper  (1,  24)  he 
had  declared  that  **  anatomically,  the  crucial  and  Bolandic  are  not  capable  of  comparison ;  ** 
Lussana  and  Lemoigne  (A,  Fig.  75)  make  the  cruciata  equivalent  to  the  eaUoio-margindliB 
of  man,  while  Duval  and  Keller  (Huguenin,  A,  57,  note)  consider  it  as  *'  Tanalogue  du  sil- 
km  perpendiculaire  externe  ou  sillon  occipital  de  Thomme  ; "  Broca  (1, 407)  is  sure  that 
the  cruciata  is  not  the  representative  of  the  centralis^  and  its  existence  with  the  Primates 
is  denied  altogether  by  Hitiig  (A,  480)  and  Meynert  (1,  659,  note). 

After  having?  followed  up  all  the  clues  at  our  disposal,  and  spent  upon  this  single  mat- 
ter more  time  than  we  supposed  would  be  required  for  the  elucidation  of  the  gross  anat- 
omy of  the  entire  brain,  we  are  forced  to  admit  our  inability  to  satisfy  ourselves  completely 
with  re.'ipect  to  the  homology  of  the  carnivoral  fissures  with  those  of  man,  excepting  of 
course  the  hypocampal  and  calloeal,  which  have  never  presented  any  diflSculty  on  account 
of  their  relation  to  structural  features ;  as  to  the  existence  of  a  '*  lambdoidal "  or  "  ocdpi- 
to-parietal "  fissure  in  the  cat,  see  §  1884  (20). 

So  long,  indeed,  as  any  doubt  exists  with  regard  to  the  correspondence  of  the  fissures 
of  the  cat,  seal  and  raccoon,  and  of  man,  Mac€Kus  and  Lemur,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  homology  between  the  members  of  the  two  groups  should  be  altogether  clear. 

§  1871.  The  following  lines  of  inquiry  seem  likely  to  be  most  productive  of  results  : — 

(1)  Numerous  and  careful  preparations  and  drawings  should  be  made  of  the  brains  of 
all  Camivora  and  monkeys,  especially  of  the  young.  The  same  should  be  done  for  pecu- 
liar foetal  and  adult  human  brains. 

(2)  Between  the  ordinary  Camivora  and  the  monkeys  are  two  groups  whose  brains 
should  be  studied  with  especial  care  :  the  9eaU  have  a  rudimentary  postcomu  and  occipital 
lobe,  and  these  parts  are  said  to  be  well  developed  in  the  Lemura^  which  have  affinitiee 
with  both  the  Camivora  and  the  Primates. 

Bespecting  the  brains  of  the  lower  Vertebrates,  see  Appendix,  §  145S. 


CHAPTEK  XI. 

THE  CRANIAL  NERVES  AND  ORGANS  OF  SENSE. 

GBKBRAL  CON8IDBRATION8— CLASSIFICATION  OF  THB  CRAIOAL  NEKyEfr— TABLE  OF  THB 
CRAinAL  NBRYES— 8KIK— TOKOUS— N06B— BTB  AND  ITS  AFFBNDAOB8  — BAR. 

§  1372.  The  Cranial  Nerves— General  Considerations.— A^ 
briefly  described  in  §§  996,  1007,  and  shown  in  Fig.  104, 109,  most 
of  the  nerves  of  the  tmnk  and  limbs  are  connected  with  the  mydon 
by  two  sets  of  roots  which  respectively  emerge  from  its  dorso-lateral 
and  ventro-lateral  aspects  opposite  the  dorsal  and  ventral  comua  of 
the  cinerea.  The  dorsal  roots  bear  each  a  ganglion,  and  they  are 
sensory^  while  the  ventral  have  no  ganglion  (Fig,  109)  and  are 
motor. 

Each  dorsal  root  is  joined  by  a  corresponding  ventral  root,  and 
the  trunk  so  formed  has  both  motor  and  sensory  functions. 

The  roots  and  trunks  vary  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  their 
rootlets  and  branches ;  they  vary  also  to  some  extent  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  sympathic  nerves  and  the  viscera.  Ui)on  the  whole, 
however,  they  form  a  series  all  the  members  of  which  are  readily 
and  quite  closely  comparable. 

§  1373.  But  the  cranial  nerves  (which  either  arise  from  the 
encephalon  or  eventually  escape  through  cranial  foramina)  present 
no  such  simplicity  in  any  animals,  and  in  man  and  most  mammalfi 
their  irregularities  in  origin  and  distribution  are  so  great  that  the 
older  anatomists  seem  not  to  have  attempted  any  comparison  with 
the  myelonal  type.  Their  functions  likewise  were  imperfectly 
known,  and  they  were  therefore  numbered  in  order,  beginning  at 
the  cephalic  end  of  the  brain,  and  their  names  referred  mainly  to 
their  anatomical  connections. 
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§  1874    TABLE  OP  THE  SrNONYMS  OP  THE  CRANIAL  NERVES. 
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I... 

n.. 
in. 

IV  . 

v.. 

VI.. 

VII. 

VIIl 

IX.. 

X... 

XL. 

Xll. 


Technical  sanies  herein  adopted. 


Olfactorii 

Opticas 

Ocalomotortas.. . . 

TrochleariB 

Trigeminus. 

Abducens 

Facialis 

Audi  tonus. 

Glossopharyngeus. . 

Vagus 

Accessorius 

Uypoglossus 


Synonyma. 


Rhinencephalid. . 


Motor  oculi  communis.. 

Patheticus. 

Trifacialis 


Portio  dura 

Portio  mollis,  Acusticus. 


Par  yagum,  pneumogastricus. . 
Accessorius  spinalis 


Wlllla. 


L 

II. 

III. 

IV, 

V. 

VL 

VIL 

vm, 

IX. 


§  1375.  Designation  of  the  Cranial  Nerves  by  Numbers.-* 
Among  the  older  anatomists  (as  may  be  seen  from  Vicq  d' Azyr,  A, 
'*  Explication,''  48-60),  the  cranial  nerves  were  varionsly  enume- 
rated. At  the  present  day  only  two  methods  are  commonly  em- 
ployed, those  of  Sommering  and  Willis.  As  indicated  upon  the 
accompanying  Table,  the  diflTerence  between  these  two  concerns  only 
half  of  the  twelve.  The  7th  and  8th  of  Sommering  constitute  the 
Portio  dura  and  the  Portio  mollis  of  Willis's  7th ;  the  9th,  10th 
and  11th  of  Sommering  are  included  in  the  8th  of  Willis,  and  the 
12th  of  the  former  represents  the  9th  of  the  latter. 

Fortunately,  the  nerve  most  often  concerned  in  medicine  and 
surgery  is  the  5th,  the  seat  of  toothache  and  most  other  forms  of 
facial  neuralgia.  Upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  better  to  abandon 
the  use  of  the  numbers  altogether  and  employ  only  the  technical 
names  here  given,  with,  perhaps,  the  substitution  of  the  shorter 
word  acusticus  for  avditorius.  Nevertheless,  in  the  Descriptions 
(§§  1380-1391)  and  in  the  Table  (p.  620),  the  numerical  order  is  fol- 
lowed for  convenience  of  reference. 

§  1376.  Arrangement  of  the  Cranial  Nerves. — These  nerves 
have  been  variously  classified  in  accordance  with  physiological  or 
morphological  facts  and  theories. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  provisional  physiological 
arrangement  which  was  outlined  by  Wyman  (34,  40)  and  has  been 
elaborated  by  Dalton  (A,  447). 
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%  1877.    PROVISIONAL  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ARRANGEMENT  OP  THE  CRANIAL 
NERVES.     (Slightly  altered  from  Dalton,  A,  447.) 

A.    Nbrybs  of  Special  Sbmsb,  lacking  Gtsneral  Senbibilitt. 
i.    OUactoriL  2.    Opticus.  3.    Auditorins. 

B.     MOTOB  AND  SeNBORT  NbRVBS  COMPARABLE  WITH  MTELONAL  NeBTES. 


Sensory  Nerves  (with  Gan- 

glia)  =  Dorsal  Roots  of 
lyelonal  Nerves. 


TrigeminnB  (Radix  sensoria). 
Gng.  GasserL 

GlosBopliaryngexis. 
Gng.  petroeam. 


iragus. 
Gng. 


ng.  jugulare. 


Motor  Nerves  =  Ventral 
Roots  of  Myelonal 
Nerves. 


C  Ocalomotorios. 

Trochlearis. 
\  Abdacens. 

I  Radix  motoria(trigeminl). 
(^  Facialis. 

Hypogloesus. 

Accessorius. 


General  Distribntion. 


Skin,  mncofia  and  mosdes  of 
face. 

Tongne  and  pharynx. 

Pessagee  of  rfspiration  and 
deglutition,  etc 


§  1378.  Dalton  recognizes  two  great  divisions,  the  nerves  of  spe- 
cial sense  and  ordinary  motor  and  sensory  nerves.  Since  some  of 
the  latter  also  possess  si)ecial  sensibility,  the  former  may  perhaps 
be  characterized  as  nerves  of  special  sense  '^hich  lack  general 
sensibility  and  have  no  ganglia. 

The  other  and  larger  division  includes  nerves  which  are  anatom- 
ically and  physiologically  distinguishable  into  two  groups,  cor- 
responding respectively  to  the  dorsal  and  ventral  roots  of 
myelonal  nerves.  Three  of  these  bear  each  a  ganglion,  like  that 
upon  the  dorsal  root  of  a  myelonal  nerve,  and  are,  at  fheir  origin^ 
exclusively  sensitive.  The  others  apparently  lack  ganglia  and  are 
functionally  motor. 

But  while  the  foregoing  Arrangement  is  at  least  convenient  and 
serves  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  the  probability 
that,  as  the  ''  medulla  "  is  a  modification  of  the  myelon,  so  some  at 
'  least  of  the  cranial  nerves  are  modifications  of  the  myelonal  type,  yet 
sight  should  not  be  lost  of  certain  ascertained  or  probable  facts  of 
Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  which  are  not  in  fall  accord 
therewith. 

These  facts  and  considerations  are  admitted  by  Wyman  and  Dal- 
ton, and  others  are  presented  in  the  compendiums  of  Huxley,  A,  60-71, 
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G^enbaur  (Lankester),  A,  615-^22,  and  Balfour,  A,  11,  374-383, 
and  in  the  papers  there  cited.    See  also  A.  M.  Marshall  (4). 

§  1379.  In  the  following  brief  descriptions  of  the  cranial  nerves, 
only  the  ectal  or  superficial  or  apparent  origins  are  given.  Their 
ental  (real  or  deep)  origins  in  man  are  presented  briefly  in  Gray  and 
Quain,  and  more  fully  in  Meynert  (Strieker,  A,  727-761),  and  in 
special  papers. 

§  1380.  (I)  Ncrvi  olfactorii,  JV.  d,,  the  olfectorj  nerves.— Fig.  110 ;  §  1160.  Graj, 
A,  620 ;  Qoiuii,  A,  I,  526. 

The  true  olfactory  nerres  of  the  cat  and  man  are  soft  fibrous  fasciculi  which  pass  from 
the  surface  of  the  pero  through  the  olfactory  foramina  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  eth- 
moid bone  (Fig.  60,  88),  to  be  distributed  to  the  nasal  mucosa  (§  1898,  membrana  Schnei- 
deriana). 

On  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  Lobus  olfactorius  in  man,  it  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a  nenre,  and  is  still  often  so  called.  As  shown  both  by  development  and  by  comparison 
with  the  lower  animals,  it  is  really  a  protrusion  or  lobe  of  the  brain. 

§  1381.  (II)  Ncnrus  opticus,  N.  ap„  the  optic  nerve.— Fig.  110,  116,  117 ;  PI.  I, 
Rg.  2  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  3,  4  ;  PI.  III.  Fig.  5  ;  PI.  IV,  Fig.  16, 18. 19.  Gray,  A.  628  ;  Quain, 
A.  I.  527. 

Each  optic  nerve  is  a  cylindrical  white  cord  springing  from  the  side  of  the  chiasma 
(§  1202)  and  passing  through  the  optic  foramen  (Fig.  57,  Fm.  op.)  to  the  eyeball. 

The  optic  nerves  are  formed  by  protrusions  of  the  primitive  diencephalon,  and  are 
hence,  like  the  olfiiu^ory  lobes,  regarded  by  Gegenbaur  (Lankester),  A,  515,  as  prolonga- 
tions of  the  brain. 

The  cavity  is  obliterated,  and  in  man  the  fibers  constituting  the  nerve  have  been 
traced  not  only  to  the  thalami  and  geniculata,  but  also  to  the  optic!.  We  have  not  traced 
them  carefully  in  the  cat. 

§  1883.  (HI)  Nervus  oculomotorius,  2f.  ocm,,  the  oculomotor  nerve.— Fig.  116 ;  PL 
n.  Big.  3.    Gray,  A,  640  ;  Quain.  A,  I  528. 

The  trunk  of  this  nerve  is  cylindrical  and  about  1  mm.  in  diameter.  It  arises,  slightly 
flattened,  from  the  Area  intercruralls.  about  2  mm.  from  the  meson  and  just  caudad  of  the 
dmbia  (§  1203).  is  closely  associated  with  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  N.  trigeminus, 
and  emerges  therewith  by  the  Fm.  lacerum  anterius'to  be  distributed  to  all  the  muscles 
of  the  eyeball  which  are  not  supplied  by  the  trochlearis  and  abducens ;  it  goes  also  to  the 
levator  palpebrse  dorsal  is  muscle. 

§  1883.  (IV)  Nervus  trochlearis,  K  tr.  the  trochlear  or  patheUcus  nerve.— Pig.  116 ; 
PL  I,  Pig.  2 ;  PL  II,  Fig.  3  ;  PI.  HI,  Fig.  9.     Gray,  A,  641 ;  Quain,  A.  I,  519. 

This,  the  smallest  of  the  cranial  nerves,  arises  from  the  valvula  by  three  fasciculi. 
The  trunk  is  involved  in  the  pia  and  easily  torn  away  therewith. 

It  passes  laterad  and  then  ventro-cephalad  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  hemi- 
sphere, associates  itself  with  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminus,  and  emerges 
therewith  by  the  Pm.  lacerum  anterius  to  supply  the  M.  trochlearis  (**  obliquus  superior  "). 
Acc9rding  to  the  Thesis  of  C.  E.  Manierre,  this  nerve  enters  the  ocular  aspect  of  the  mus- 
cle in  the  cat,  while  in  man  it  enters  the  orbital  or  ectal  aspect. 

§  1884.  (V)  Nenms  trigeminus,  JN,  trg.,  the  trigeminal  or  trifacial  nerve.— Pig.  116 ; 
PL  n.  Fig.  8.    Gray.  A.  647  ;  Quain,  A,  I.  532. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  cranial  nerves  and  peculiar  in  several  respects.    Although 
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oommonly  described  as  a  single  nerre,  it  really  consists  of  two,  the  larger  being  sensoiy 
(Radix  sensoria)  and  the  smaller  motor  (Radix  motoria).  It  thus  conforms  to  a  mjelonal 
nerve,  excepting  that  the  ectal  origins  of  the  two  roots  are  closely  associated. 

The  sensory  root  is  a  large,  slightly  flattened  band  which  lies  across  the  pons  Just 
where  It  is  contracted  to  form  the  medipedunculus.  When  lifted  firom  the  jMnis,  it  is 
found  to  have  its  ectal  origin  either  just  caudad  of  it  or  from  its  surface  dose  to  the  caudal 
border. 

In  the  senior  author's  paper  {14:,  548),  th3  nerve  is  simply  said  to  arise  caudad  of  the 
pons.  This  statement  was  questioned  in  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Neurology,  etc.  (I,  108) ;  a 
reexamination  of  several  preparations  shows  the  existence  of  the  variation  above  indi- 
cated, and  a  qualification  has  been  published  (Wilder,  '44), 

In  man  the  ectal  origin  is  through  the  pons  nearer  the  cephalic  than  the  caudal  mar- 
gin. In  part,  at  least,  the  difibrence  is  due  to  the  greater  caudal  extension  of  the  human 
pons  (§  1161). 

At  the  cephalic  border  of  the  pons  the  root  presents  a  large  flattened  ganglion  (Qng. 
Qasseri)  and  then  separates  into  three  divisions — the  ophthalmic,  maxillary  and  mandibu- 
lar. Of  these,  the  first  is  the  most  mesal  in  position  and  the  smallest,  but  with  it  are  asso- 
ciated the  oculomotorius,  trochlearis  and  abducens,  all  emerging  together  from  the  Fm. 
lacerum  antenos. 

The  maxillary  division  is  intermediate  and  escapes  by  the  Fm.  rotundnm.  The  man- 
dibular division  is  lateral,  is  joined  by  the  Radix  motoria  and  emerges  by  the  Fro.  ovale. 

The  distribution  is  stated  upon  the  Table  (§  1392),  and  corresponds  in  the  main  with 
the  three  regions  of  the  face;  some  filaments  also  supply  the  dura. 

The  motor  root  (Radix  motoria)  is  much  smaller  than  the  sensory  and  not  easily  recog- 
nized. Upon  a  fresh  brain'it  may  be  seen  as  a  narrow,  light  band  crossing  the  sensory 
root  and  the  ganglion  from  the  mesal  side  of  the  former,  to  attach  itself  to  the  mandibular 
division.  Upon  an  alcoholic  brain,  a  dull  tracer  may  be  used  to  isolate  it  in  the  middle  of 
its  course  and  follow  it  to  its  origin  mesad  and  slightly  cephalad  of  that  of  the  sensory 
root.  We  have  not  ascertained  whether,  as  in  man,  it  is  separated  therefrom  by  a  few 
fibers  of  the  pons  or  of  the  trapezium. 

In  man  the  motor  root  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  concerned  in  mastication  (Dalton, 
A,  464). 

§  1385.  Nervus  abducens,  N.  dbd.,  the  abducens  nerve.— Fig.  116  ;  PI.  H  Fig.  8. 
Gray,  A,  641 ;  Quain,  A,  I,  519. 

A  ribbon-shaped  nerve,  arising  by  three  or  four  funiculi  from  the  trapezium  just  lateiad 
of  the  pyramis.  The  attachment  is  very  feeble  and  the  nerve  is  apt  to  be  torn  off  with 
the  pia.  It  associates  itself  with  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminus  and  emerges 
therewith  by  the  Fm.  lacerum  anterius  to  be  distributed  to  the  MM.  choanoidei  and  the 
rectus  lateralis  ("  extemus  "). 

§  1386.  (VII)  Nervus  facialis,  N,  /.,  the  facial  nerve  or  "  portto  dura,"— Rg.  116 : 
PI.  \\  Fig.  3.    Gray,  A,  642 ;  Quain,  A,  I,  548. 

In  some  respects  this  is  the  motor  counterpart  of  the  trigeminus,  being  distributed  to 
most  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  head,  excepting  the  muscles  of  mastication.  It  is 
small  as  compared  with  the  trigeminus,  just  caudad  of  which  it  arises  from  the  latero* 
cephalic  angle  of  the  trapezium.  It  traverses  the  ental  auditory  foramen,  the  Aqnsductus 
Fallopii  and  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  (§  506). 

g  1887.  (VIII)  Nervus  auditorius,  N,  du,,  the  auditory  or  acoustic  nerve  or  portio 
mollis.— Fig.  110, 116  ;  PI.  II,  Fig.  8.    Gray.  A,  689  ;  Qaain,  A,  I.  548. 

This  is  commonly  grouped  with  the  olfactory  and  optic  nerves  as  a  nwVe  of  special 
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sense ;  but  according  to  Gegenbaur  (Lankester),  A,  515,  it  is  developed  like  an  ordinary 
cranial  nerve. 

It  springs  from  the  cephalic  part  of  the  Eminentia  auditoria,  traverses  the  ental  audi- 
tory meatus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  sensory  organs  of  the  labyrinth  or  "  internal  "  ear. 

§  1388.  (IX)  Nervus  glossopharyngeus,  i^.  ^A.,  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve.— Fig. 
116  ;  PL  II,  Fig.  3.-  Gray,  A,  658 ;  Quain,  A.  I.  554  ;  Stowell,  i. 

The  origins  of  this  nerve  and  of  the  vagus  and  accessorius  are  associated  so  as  to  form 
a  series  extending  caudad  from  the  Eminentia  auditoria  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  lateral  aspect  of  the  cervical  myelon.  We  have  not  examined  these  origins  in  detail, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  Stowell.  As  has  been  stated 
elsewhere,  the  points  of  origin  cannot  be  defined  accurately  until  the  octal  features  of  the 
"  medulla  "  are  more  satisfactorily  understood. 

The  nerve  has  a  ganglion  (Gng.  petrosum),  emerges  through  the  Fm.  jugulare,  and  is 
distributed,  in  man,  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  soft  palate  and  the  pharynx. 

§  1389.  (X)  Nervus  vagus,  N,  r.,  the  vagus  or  pneumogastric  nerve.— Fig.  116;  PL 
II,  Fig.  8.    Gray,  A,  660 ;  Quain,  A,  I.  556  ;  Stowell,  1. 

This  nerve,  remarkable  alike  for  its  distribution,  its  accessions  from  other  (motor) 
sources,  and  its  numerous  and  pecuUar  functions,  arises  just  caudad  of  the  glossopha- 
ryngeus  by  several  funiculi,  which,  according  to  Stowell,  form  two  series,  dorsal  and 
ventral.  As  stated  under  the  glossopharyngeal,  we  have  not  fully  examined  the  origin, 
and  the  student  is  referred  to  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  Stowell. 

The  nerve  presents  a  ganglion  (Gng.  jugulare,  ganglion  of  the  root),  in  the  proximal 
end  of  the  foramen  of  exit,  and  about  15  mm.  peripherad  of  the  foramen  another,  the  Gng. 
Inferius  or  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  (Fig.  107 ;  Stowell,  1), 

Relations  (^  the  Oanglia, — The  Gng.  jugularis  is  connected  by  anastomotic  filaments 
with  the  N.  fiicialis  (VII),  glossopharyngeus  (IX),  accessorius  (XI)  and  sympathicus. 
The  ganglion  of  the  root  is  connected  with  the  X.  glossopharyngeus  (IX),  accessorius 
(XI),  hyx>oglo6Sus  (XII),  and  sympathicus ;  (Stowell,  1). 

Besides  the  connections  just  named,  the  vagus  furnishes  the  following  branches :  NN. 
pharyngeus,  laryngeus  superior,  laryngeus  recurrens,  rami  cardiaci.  rami  pulmonares, 
gastricos  dorsalis  and  gastricus  ventral  is  (Fig.  103,  107 ;  §§  1040,  1041).  It  also  gives 
many  anastomotic  filaments  to  the  sympathicus  (§  1041 ;  Stowell,  1). 

§  1890.  (XI)  Nervus  accessorius,  N,  ae ,  the  accessory  or  **  spinal  accessory  "  nerve. — 
Fig.  116 ;  PL  II,  Fig.  3.    Gray,  A,  686  ;  Quwn,  A,  I,  564;  Stowell,  1. 

This  nerve  has  a  peculiar  and  extensive  origin  by  funiculi  scattered  along  the  lateral 
aspect  of  the  metencephalon  and  cervical  myelon,  from  just  caudad  of  the  origin  of  the 
vagus  to  a  point  opposite  the  6th  or  7th  cervical  nerve. 

The  trunk  enters  the  cranium  by  the  Fm.  magnum,  and  theu  associates  itself  with  the 
vagus  and  glossopharyngeus  to  emerge  through  the  Fm.  jugnlare.  In  man  it  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  trapezius  and  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  and  also,  by  the  fibers  which  join  the 
vagus,  to  the  heart, 

%  1891.  (XII)  Nenrus  hypoglossus,  N,  hpg.,  the  hypoglossal  nerve.— Fig.  116  ;  PL  II. 
Fig.  3.    Gray,  A,  646  ;  Quain,  A,  I,  565. 

Arises  by  several  (10-15)  funiculi  fipom  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  metencephalon  just 
laterad  of  the  caudal  half  of  the  Area  elliptica  (oliva  ?).  (The  diflficulty  in  the  homology 
of  this  area  is  referred  to  in  §§  1161, 1188.) 

The  funiculi  are  very  slightly  attached  and  apt  to  be  torn  off  with  the  pia.  The  trunk 
escapes  through  the  Fm.  condylare,  and  is  distributed,  in  man,  chiefly  to  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue. 

This  nerve  has  much  the  aspect  of  the  ventral  root  of  a  myelonal  nerve. 
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§  1393.  The  demonstration  of  the  cranial  nerves  requires 
mnch  care  and  ekill  on  accoant  of  the  great  number  crowded  into 
small  space,  and  also  because  they  -pass  through  various  bony 
canals  and  foramina  or  are  concealed  by  bony  processes.  The 
beginner  can  hardly  hope  to  demonstrate  all  satisfactorily  on  one 
specimen.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  employ  a  young  lean  ani- 
mal, in  order  that  fat  may  not  obscure  the  nerves  and  that  the  con- 
nective tissue  may  not  be  so  tough  as  to  render  the  tracing  of  fine 
nerves  impossible.  The  general  directions  for  dissecting  nerves 
given  in  §§  1008,  1037,  should  be  faithfully  followed.  Some  of  the 
nerves  may  be  traced  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other.  When- 
ever a  saw  is  employed,  it  is  best  to  protect  underlying  parte  if 
possible  by  a  cloth.  In  case  a  vessel  or  nerve  is  inadvertently  sev- 
ered, the  two  ends  may  be  slightly  lapped  and  tied  with  a  thread. 
The  nipi)ers  employed  should  be  sharp  and  narrow  pointed  (§  146). 
In  using  the  nipi)ers,  remove  very  small  pieces,  and  use  the  tracer 
often  to  make  sure  that  all  branches  are  pushed  aside.  Have  at 
hand  for  constant  reference  a  prepared  skull,  the  figures  of  the  skull 
(Fig.  66-62),  and  the  Tables  of  foramina  (§  662)  and  nerves  (§  1392). 

THE  ORGANS  OP  SENSE. 

§  1394.  The  organs  of  sense  are  the  specialized  parte  of  animals 
which,  being  acted  upon  by  objecte  in  the  external  world,  are  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  the  impressions  so  received  to  the  central  ner- 
vous system  by  means  of  nervous  connections.    Huxley,  S. 

The  organs  are  five,  corresponding  to  the  five  senses. 

(A)  Cutis  and  mucosa.— The  skin,  and  mucous  membranes  near 
the  exterior  (Dalton,  A,  610).  These  are  the  organs  of  Toiich  (tac- 
tion, tactile  sensibility). 

(B)  Lingua  (tongue),  Soft  Palate  and  Fauces. — ^These  are  the 
organs  of  Taste  (gustation,  gustatory  sensibility). 

(C)  Nasus,  nose. — Ite  mucous  membrane,  especially  that  of  the 
maxillo-turbinals,  forms  the  organ  of  Smell  (olfaction,  olfactory 
sensibility). 

(D)  OcnluSy  eye. — The  orgim  <A  Vision  (sight  or  visual  sensi- 
bUity). 

(E)  Auris,  ear. — The  organ  of  Hearing  (audition  or  auditory 
sensibility). 

(F)  General  Sensibility.— In  addition  to  the  special  sensibilities 
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just  named,  requiring  a  special  apparatus,  there  is  the  so  called 
general  sensibility  of  the  body.  This  is  manifested  whenever  an 
ordinary  sensory  nerve  is  stimulated  in  any  part  of  its  course; 
when  slight,  it  is  called  feeling  ;  when  more  intense,  pain. 

CUTIS— THE  SKIN. 

References.— Gray,  A,  83  ;  Quain,  A,  11,  211 ;  Dalton,  A,  510 ;  Foster  and  Langley, 
A,  165  ;  Foster.  A,  589;  Leyb,  A,  850;  Strieker.  A,  792 ;  Chauveau,  A,  841 ;  CbauTeau 
(Fleming),  A,  792;  Owen,  A,  III,  186,  610;  Gurh,  A,  815;  Milne-Edwards,  A,  XI.  411; 
Bernstein,  A,  10  ;  Flint,  A,  881,  751. 

§  1395.  Cutis,  skin.— The  sMn  or  integument  forms  the  covering 
of  the  entire  body.  It  is  elastic  and  flexible,  tough  and  dense, 
hence  well  adapted  as  a  protecting  envelope.  It  is  continuous 
with  the  mucous  membranes  at  the  various  natural  orifices. 

§  1396.   The  skin  is  composed  of  two  layers,  ectal  and  ental. 

Ectal  Layer,  Epidermi$,  Cuticle. — Composed  of  nucleated  cells,  those  nearest  the  sor- 
face  are  flat ;  the  deeper  ones  are  spherical  or  columnar  and  form  the  BOe  muamim, 
which  contains  the  coloring  matter  of  the  skin. 

The  function  of  the  epidermis  is  almost  wholly  protective,  and  it  is  devoid  of  sensi- 
bility. 

Ental  Layer ^  Derma,  Corium,  Cutis  vera  (true  skin).— The  true  skin  is  composed  of 
elastic  and  white  connective  tissue,  plain  muscles,  blood  vessels,  lymphatics  and  nerves. 
The  principal  function  of  the  Cutis  vera  is  tactile  sensibility  or  the  determination  of  the 
presence  and  character  of  objects  which  come  in  contact  with  the  epidermis. 

Into  it  are  implanted  the  appendages  of  the  skin — hair  and  daws,  sweat  and  sebaeeavs 
glands. 

The  sweat  glands  serve  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  waste  products  of  the  body,  while  the 
sebaceous  glands  pour  out  upon  the  surface  an  oily  substance  which  keeps  it  soft  and 
pliable. 

The  hair  and  claws  serve  as  protectors  of  the  body.  The  hair  covers  the  entire  surface 
of  the  body  except  at  the  tip  of  the  snout,  the  pads  of  the  hands  and  feet  and  the  hypoth- 
enar  eminences.  It  protects  the  surface  and  assists  more  or  less  in  touch,  since  a  oervons 
filament  is  connected  with  the  implanted  end  of  each  hair.  In  addition  to  the  ordioaiy 
hairs  formingr  the  protective  covering  of  the  body,  there  are  specialized  hairs  which,  from 
their  connections,  are  undoubtedly  tactile  or^na.  These  are  situated,  in  the  cat,  in  the 
dorsal  lip  (Vibrissa,  Big.  87,  88),  in  the  eyebrows  (Fig.  87,  88),  on  the  side  of  the  face.  Id 
the  ventral  lip  and  on  the  antebrachium  (Fig.  76,  105.  pili  tactiles).  They  differ  from 
common  hairs  in  being  longer  and  stiffer,  but  especially  in  being  implanted  very  deeply 
and  in  having  a  larger  nervous  and  vascular  supply. 

For  the  structure  and  presence  of  tactile  hairs  in  various  animals,  see  Owen,  A,  III« 
187 ;  Curtis,  L.,  i,  166;  Schoebl,  lO ;  Ranvier,  A,  918  ;  Miloe-Edwards.  A,  XI,  424.  For 
the  structure  of  the  skin  of  the  dog,  see  Stirling,  1,  465. 

LINGUA— THE  TONGUE. 

References.— Gray,  A,  707 ;  Quain,  A,  11,  325 ;  Dalton,  A,  468,  518 ;  Foster  md 
Langley,  A,  176;  Foster,  A,  586;  Leyh,  A,  349;  Strieker,  A,  858  ;  Cbauveau.  A,  855, 
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850 ;  Chaaveau  (Fleming).  A,  844,  818 ;  Owen,  A,  HI,  100 ;  Gorlt,  A,  844,  814 ;  Milne- 
Edwards,  A,  XI,  437 ;  Bernstein,  A,  295  ;  Flint,  A,  759. 

§  1397.  Tiingiia,  tongue. — ^The  tongue  is  the  principal  organ  of 
^taste  or  gustation.    It  is  a  very  movable  muscular  organ  covered 
'  with  mucosa  and  situated  in  the  mouth.    It  is  also  possessed  of  a 
high  degree  of  tactile  sensibility. 

Bj  its  mnscular  structure  it  takes  part  in  the  processes  of  mastication  and  deglutition 
and  in  speech.  To  it  are  distributed  three  serves,  the  trigeminus  to  the  tip,  the  gloeso- 
pharjngens  to  the  base  and  ^e  hypogloesus  to  the  muscles.  The  glossopharyn^zreus  is 
also  distributed  to  the  mucosa  of  the  soft  i>alate  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces ;  hence  their 
mucosa  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  gustatory  senslbilitj.  The  parts  upon  the  tongue 
supposed  to  be  the  special  seats  of  gustatory  sensibility  are  the  fungiform  and  drcumval- 
kUe  papUla.    These  are  briefly  described  in  connection  with  Fig.  88,  p.  806. 

For  supposed  gustatory  structures  in  the  epiglottis  of  the  dog  and  cat,  see  Schofield, 
A  475. 

Demonstration. — The  muscular  structure  of  the  tongue  may  be  made  out  by  such  a 
section  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  83.  The  papillse  may  be  seen  on  such  a  section,  but  better 
on  a  tongue  which  has  been  removed  with  the  mandible.  The  nervous  supply  of  the 
tongue  may  be  determined  by  following  the  general  directions  for  the  dissection  of  nerves; 
see  also  fig.  107,  §  1006,  and  for  the  vagus  and  sympathic  (§  1037). 

NASUS— THE  NOSE. 

References. — Gray,  A,  710  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  G64  ;  Dalton,  A,  517 ;  Foster  and  Langley, 
A,  176 ;  Foster,  A,  684  ;  Hyrtl,  A,  385  ;  Leyh,  A,  340  ;  Strieker,  A,  792  ;  Chauveau,  A, 
466.  862  ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  489.  815  ;  Owen,  A,  III,  204 ;  Gurlt,  A,  814  ;  Milne* 
Edwards,  A,  XI,  453  ;  Bernstein,  A,  285 ;  Flint,  A,  754. 

§  1898.  Nasus,  nose. — In  Fig.  C9  and  88  are  shown  longitudinal  sections  of  the  nasal 
passages.  It  will  be  seen,  especially  in  Fig.  88,  that  there  is  a  tolerably  direct  passage 
from  the  pramaris  to  the  postnaris  through  the  bo  called  meatus  ventralis  (inferior). 
Dorsad  of  the  meatus  ventralis  are  the  turbinated  bones  which  are  most  intricately  con- 
Toluted. 

The  membrana  Schneideriana  is  the  mucosa  of  the  nasal  fossae.  Through  the  com- 
paratively minute  spaces  formed  by  the  scrolls  of  the  turbinated  bones,  the  air  may  pass 
from  the  prse-  to  the  postnaris,  but  its  movement  is  much  slower  than  when  passing 
through  the  meatus  ventralis.  The  forms  of  the  turbinated  boues  and  the  passages 
through  them  may  be  well  seen  by  transecting  a  cat's  bead  just  cephalad  of  the  mesal 
canthi  of  the  eyes  (§  1400).  Through  the  lamina  cribrosa  (Fig.  60)  pass  the  olfactory 
nerves  to  be  distributed  to  the  mucosa  upon  the  ethmo-turbinals ;  this  mucosa  is  the  seat 
of  the  olfactory  sensibility  proper,  that  is,  of  the  appreciation  and  distinction  of  perfumes 
and  odors.  The  mucosa  of  the  maxillo-turbinals  and  meatus  ventralis  is  supplied  by  ner- 
vous filaments  of  the  nasal  branch  of  the  1st  or  opththalmic  division  of  the  trigeminus 
and  possesses  sensibility  more  like  that  of  the  skin.  It  takes  cognizance  of  the  pungent 
vapors  of  such  substances  as  ammonia. 

The  nervous  supply  of  the  nose  may  be  determined  by  following  the  general  directions 
for  the  dissection  of  nerves  (§  1008). 

33 
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OCULUS— THE  ETE  AND  ITS  APPENDAOES. 

Genend  References.— Grmj,  A,  713 ;  Qnaiii,  A,  U,  588 ;  Dalton,  A,  519;  FoBter  and 
Ltngley,  A,  178. 244 ;  Hjnl,  A,891;  Lejh,  A,323:  Straus-DimaLlieiiii,  A,  201 ;  Strieker, 
A»  802 ;  Morrell,  A,  260  ;  ChaaTeaa,  A,  862 ;  ChaiiTeaa  (Fleming),  A,  817  ;  Owen,  A,  ID, 
246 ;  Foster.  A,  510 ;  Gnrh,  A,  775  ;  Milne-Edwards,  A.  XU,  94  ;  Bernstein,  A.  48 ;  FUnt, 
A ;  Le  Conte,  A. 

InHrumenU  and  Matrrial — Scalpel ;  %rtbioton>e ;  fine  and  coarse  aciaeors ;  fine  and 
eoarse  forceps ;  tracer ;  flexible  blow-pipe ;  nippeni ;  tripod  lens ;  beaded  bristles  ;  skull 
prepared  as  in  Fig.  56. 

§  1399.  The  eye  is  the  organ  of  the  sense  of  sight  (§  1394,  D). 
It  is  situated  in  the  orlntal  fossa  (Fig.  66),  which  in  the  cat  is  in- 
complete. 

In  connection  with  the  eye  proper  are  certain  api)endages  which 
protect,  lubricate  and  move  the  eyebaU. 

APPENDAGES  OP  THE  EYE. 

§  1400.  Palpebral,  eyelids.— The  eyelids  are  modified  folds  of 
skin  which  protect  the  cephalic  surface  of  the  eye.  There  are  two 
for  each  eye,  which  from  their  position  are  called  respectively  the 
dorsal  (upper)  and  ventral  (lower)  lid.  Their  ectal  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  hair,  but  there  are  no  eyelashes  ;  their  ental  surface,  that 
next  the  eyeball,  is  lined  with  a  smooth  mucous  membrane,  the 
conjunctiva  (Fig.  126,  cnjct). 

The  two  points  where  the  eyelids  meet  are  called  the  canthi  or 
angles  of  the  lids ;  a  mesal  (inner)  or  ruisaZ  and  a  lateral  (outer)  or 
temporal  canthus. 

Dissection  of  the  Lids.— Make  an  incision  through  the  skin 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  a  point  opposite  the  base  of  the  ear, 
and  th'v'u  transversely  to  the  dorsimeson.  Then  make  an  incision 
from  the  lateral  canthus  directly  caudad  to  the  transverse  incision. 
Reflect  the  ventral  eyelid  and  the  skin  nearly  to  the  mesal  canthus, 
noting  that  the  smooth  mucous  membrane  (conjunctiva)  lining  the 
lid  is  continuous  with  the  covering  of  the  eyeball  (Fig.  126). 

§  1401.  Meibomian  Glands.— Grasp  the  free  edges  of  the  lids 
and  evert  them.  On  the  mucous  membrane  there  will  be  seen 
many  parallel,  broad,  yellowish  lines,  extending  from  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid  for  about  2  mm.  (Fig.  126).  Tliese  are  the  Meibomian 
glands.  They  secrete  a  sebaceous  substance  which  is  poured  ont 
upon  the  edges  of  the  lids  through  minute  orifices ;  these  may  be 
seen  at  the  top  of  slight  elevations  by  employing  a  tripod  magnifier. 
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§  1402.  Membrana  nioUtaiui,  third  eyelid  (Pig.  126).— The 
thiid  eyelid  is  a  fibrous,  crescent-shaped  oi*gan  situated  at  the  mesal 
canthos  between  the  eyelids  proper  and  the  eyeball.  Both  of  its 
surfaces  are  covered  by  a  continuation  of  the  conjunctiva.  Its 
cephalic  edge  is  free  and  dark  bordered,  its  caudal  edge  is  flexibly 
attached  to  the  eyeball  (Pig.  126). 

The  office  of  the  membrana  is  to  keep  the  eye  free  from  dust. 
The  generalization  made  by  Chauveau,  A,  is,  "That  it  is  most 
developed  in  animals  that  are  unable  to  use  their  cephalic  limbs 
for  removing  foreign  particles  from  the  eye." 

DeTnoTistraiion, — The  movement  of  the  membrana  depends  upon 
ttiat  of  the  eyeball,  not  upon  the  action  of  special  muscles.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  striated  muscular  fibers  in  the  band  of  connec- 
tive tissue  passing  from  the  rectus  ventralis  to  the  membrana  as 
shown  in  Pig.  126.  If  the  membrana  is  not  visible,  press  upon  the 
cornea  so  as  to  force  the  eyeball  farther  into  the  orbital  fossa,  and 
it  will  appear.  It  may  be  made  to  entirely  cover  the  cornea.  To 
cause  it  to  disappear,  cut  the  masseter  muscle  and  force  a  scalpel 
handle  into  the  orbital  fossa  so  as  to  push  the  eyeball  cephalad. 

§  1403.  Iiachrymal  Apparatus. — This  consists  of  the  lachrymal 
or  tear  glands  and  their  ducts.  The  glands  are,  in  general  struc- 
ture, like  the  salivary  glands  (§§  788,  789).  They  are  situated  near 
the  lateral  canthi  of  the  lids. 

DemoThstTOtion.—iK)  Olandvla  lachrymalis,  lachrymal  gland 
proper. — Nip  the  orbital  process  of  the  frontal  and  malar  bones,  cut 
the  soft  i)arts  connecting  the  malar  process,  and  turn  the  end  dor- 
sad. The  lachrymal  gland  will  cling  to  the  reflected  part.  It  ap- 
pears like  the  molar  gland  (§  785),  and  is  so  formed  as  to  mold 
itself  to  the  eyeball  upon  which  it  naturally  rests. 

(B)  Olandvla  Barderi.— Harder^  s  gland,  situated  on  the  convex 
or  ectal  surface  of  the  membrana  nictitans,  extends  from  near  its 
attached  border  over  about  one  third  its  width  (Pig.  126).  It  is 
very  apparent  after  the  removal  of  the  eyeball  (§  1415). 

It  is  found  only  in  animals  possessing  the  third  eyelid  (Milne- 
Edwards,  A,  Xn,  121). 

Lachrymal  Canal, — On  the  free  edge  of  each  eyelid,  about  3 
mm.  from  the  nasal  canthus,  is  the  opening  of  a  lachrymal  canal. 
These  canals  collect  the  tears  and  convey  them  to  the  lachrymal 
duct 

DeTnonstration. — ^The  openings  of  the  lachrymal  canals  may 
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be  seen  easily  by  drawing  the  eyelids  well  apart  and  looking  with  a 
magnifier  at  their  free  edges  near  the  mesal  canthns.  Insert  a 
beaded  bristle  into  each  canal. 

Laclirymal  Duct — This  is  formed  by  the  nnion  of  the  two  canals 
and  extends  to  the  nasal  cavity.  Its  beginning  is  somewhat  dilated 
and  is  called  the  lachryTnal  sac. 

Dejrumstration. — Slightly  expand  the  prsenaris  and  push  the 
beaded  bristles  mentioned  above  until  they  api)ear  at  the  nasal 
opening  of  the  lachrymal  duct.  This  opening  is  just  ventrad  of  the 
cartilaginous  prolongation  of  the  maxillo-turbinal  bone  (at  a  point 
ventrad  of  the  M  of  the  abbreviation  '*  Mxtrb."  in  Fig.  88).  The 
opening  is  quite  large  and  will  readily  receive  the  probe  of  the  tracer. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  trace  the  lachrymal  duct  throughout  its  course, 
a  bristle  should  be  put  into  it.  Then  the  head  should  be  hemi- 
sected.  and  the  duct  traced  with  nippers  and  arthrotome,  com- 
mencing at  its  nasal  termination. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  cat's  eye  possesses  12  muscles,  ten  belonging  to  the  eyeball 
(4  recti^  4  choanoid^  the  trochlearis  and  the  ohliquus  ventr<ilis\  and 
2  to  the  \\A^— orbicularis  palpebrarum  (§  1404)  and  levator  palpe- 
brcB  dorsalis  (§  1409).  Besides  the  special  muscles  of  the  eyelids, 
the  muscles  of  the  face  assist  and  modify  their  movements. 

§  1404.  M.  orbicidaris  palpebrarum  (Pig.  126,  M.  orb.  plpbr). 
— ^This  is  the  circular  muscle  surrounding  both  lids  and  serving  to 
close  them.  To  demonstrate  it,  cut  either  of  the  lids  transversely. 
Just  entad  of  the  skin  will  be  seen  the  cut  ends  of  a  thin  layer  of 
pale,  striated  muscular  fibers.  The  fibers  are  plentifully  mixed 
with  elastic  and  white  connective  tissue. 

For  the  M.  levator  palpebrae  dorsalis,  see  §  1409. 

§  1405.  Exposure  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Eyeball — ^These  as 
well  as  the  levator  palpebrcB  are  within  the  orbital  fossa.  To  expose 
them,  cut  with  nippers  the  two  e»ds  of  the  zygoma  (Pig.  66).  Grasp 
the  orbital  process  with  the  forceps  and  lateriduct  it.  At  the  same 
time  sever  the  soft  parts  close  to  the  bone  with  an  arthrotome,  so 
that  the  zygoma  can  be  removed.  Remove  the  temi)oral  and  mas- 
seter  muscles  by  grasping  their  cephalic  edge  and  severing  the 
attachments.  In  doing  this,  be  very  careful  not  to  include  any  of 
the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  eye.  After  these  muscles  are  removed, 
nip  away  half  of  the  mandible  ;  then  remove  the  i)art  of  the  maxilla 
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GontaimDg  the  molar  and  the  last  or  largest  prsemolar  tooth.  This 
will  expose  the  lateral  asi)ect  of  the  eyeball  and  a  muscle  (ptery- 
goid) extending  obliquely  from  the  mandible  to  the  floor  of  the 
orbit  There  is  also  brought  clearly  into  view  the  superior  max- 
illary artery  and  the  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  5th  nerve. 
Both  extend  along  the  floor  of  the  orbit  laterad  of  the  eyeball  to  the 
infraorbital  foramen  (Pig.  60,  Pm.  inf.  or.),  from  which  point  they 
are  called  infraorbital  artery  and  nerve.  They  should  be  cai-efully 
removed.  Two  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  will  appear,  M.  rectus 
ventralis,  M.  rectus  lateralis.  Raise  the  eyeball  somewhat  with 
a  scalpel  handle  and  cut  the  pterygoid  muscle  at  its  origin  in  the 
floor  of  the  orbit.  Note  that  the  edges  of  the  recti  muscles  slightly 
overlap  near  their  origin,  but  separate  like  the  sepals  of  a  flower  as 
they  extend  cephalad  toward  the  eyeball.  Separate  them,  and 
trace  first  the  M.  rectus  lateralis  to  its  attachment  on  the  eyeball, 
removing  the  loose  fibrous  substance  with  scissors.  Do  not  injure 
the  tendon  of  the  ventral  oblique  (see  §  1406). 

Pass  a  scalpel  handle  entad  of  the  free  edge  of  the  muscle,  raise 
it  and  free  it  from  the  underlying  tissue  with  a  tracer.  When  free, 
raise  the  muscle  by  the  scalpel  handle  and  make  it  tense.  It  will 
be  seen  to  terminate  in  a  broad  ribbon-like  tendon  which  is  inserted 
into  the  sclerotic  at  the  caudal  margin  of  the  white  zone  of  the  eye- 
ball (Pig.  126,  Z.  a.). 

§  1406.  M.  obliquus  ventralis  (inferior),  the  ventral  or  inferior 
oblique  muscle. — In  clearing  away  the  fibrous  tissue  from  the  ball 
to  expose  the  lateral  rectus,  this  muscle  also  will  be  exposed.  It 
appears  as  a  circular  band  overlapping  the  ventral  rectus.  Sei)a- 
rate  the  body  of  the  muscle  from  the  other  tissues,  and  lift  it  up 
with  the  scalpel  handle  as  for  the  lateral  rectus,  and  it  will  be  seen 
to  insert  itself  by  a  broad  tendon  along  the  edge  and  cephalad  of 
the  tendon  of  the  lateral  rectus.  The  tendons  of  these  two  muscles 
form  a  right  angle.  Raise  the  eyeball  with  a  scalpel  handle  and 
trace  the  ventral  oblique  to  its  origin  from  the  orbital  surface  of  the 
maxilla  just  laterad  of  the  Os  lachrymale  (just  laterad  of  the  "h  " 
of  the  abbreviation  "  O.  Ich."  in  Pig.  56). 

§  1407.  M.  rectus  ventralis  (inferior),  (Pig.  126,  M.  r.  vntr.).— 
This  appears  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  eyeball.  Draw  it  out  so  as 
to  show  the  attachment ;  then  dissect  the  body  of  this  muscle  as 
directed  for  the  lateral  rectus,  and  raise  it  in  order  to  note  its  inser- 
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tion  at  the  caudal  margin  of  the  white  zone  as  with  the  lateral  ree> 
tus  (Fig.  126). 

§  1408.  M.  reotuB  dorsalis  (superior),  (Pig.  126,  M.  r.  drsl.).— 
Ctf:  for  about  1  cm.,  close  to  the  bone,  the  fibrous  band  holding 
the  eyeball  to  the  postorbital  process  of  the  frontal.  Draw  the  eye- 
ball cephalad,  and  the  dorsal  rectus  will  appear  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  eyeball.  Dissect  it  as  described  for  the  others  (§  1405),  and 
note  that  its  insertion  is  at  the  same  level  on  the  eyeb^,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  126. 

A  considerable  band  passes  from  the  ventral  rectus  to  the  Mem- 
brana  nictitans.  This  is  composed  mostly  of  connective  tissue,  but 
with  the  microscope  a  small  number  of  muscular  fibers  may  be 
found  in  it.    It  is  thus  a  retractor  of  the  Membrana  nictitans. 

§  1409.  M.  levator  palpebrsB  dorsalis  (superioris).— This  veiy 
thin,  slender  muscle  may  be  seen  by  grasping  some  of  the  fibrous 
substance  near  the  coraea  and  drawing  the  ball  cephalo-ventrad. 
It  is  on  the  ectal  surface  of  the  dorsal  rectus  for  the  first  fourth  of 
its  length,  then  it  inclines  mesad.  Isolate  it  with  the  greatest  care. 
About  opposite  the  point  of  insertion  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad 
tendon,  which  is  attached  to  the  dorsal  lid  (Fig.  126).  Grasp  the 
edge  of  the  dorsal  lid  and  raise  it  from  the  ball ;  then  pull  upon  the 
muscle,  and  the  traction  can  be  seen  on  the  ental  surface  of  the  lid. 

§  1410.  M.  rectus  mesalis  (intemus).  —  Divide  the  ventral 
oblique  and  sever  the  fibrous  connection  of  the  eyeball  with  the 
orbital  fossa  on  the  ventral  side  to  a  point  about  opposite  the  open- 
ing of  the  lachrymal  canal  on  the  dorsal  lid  ;  then  evert  the  Mem- 
brana nictitans  and  draw  the  eyebaU  laterad.  This  will  expose  the 
mesal  rectus.  Its  attachment  to  the  eyeball  should  be  determined 
as  described  in  §  1405. 

§  1411.  M.  trochlearis  s.  obliquus  dorsalis  (superior). — This 
muscle  wiU  appear  mesad  of  the  rectus  mesalis.  Draw  the  eyeball 
caudad  and  laterad  and  isolate  the  muscle  from  its  origin  toward  its 
insertion.  When  about  opposite  the  middle  of  the  eyeball,  it 
merges  into  a  slender  tendon  which  extends  to  a  point  a  little  cau- 
dad and  entad  of  the  mesal  canthus,  where  it  passes  through  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  ring.  This  ring  is  held  somewhat  loosely  to  the 
bony  orbit,  nearly  directly  opposite  the  origin  of  the  ventral 
oblique,  by  a  strong  fibrous  band  about  4  mm.  long  extending 
directly  dorsad,  and  a  slender  one  about  25  mm.  long  attached  to 
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the  i)ostorbital  process  of  the  frontal  (Pig.  56,  Pro.  po.).  To  demon- 
strate the^  hands,  draw  the  eyeball  laterad  and  pnll  upon  the 
fibro-cartllaginous  puUey.  The  tense  lines  show  the  direction  of 
the  bands  and  serve  as  guides  in  isolating  them.  Continue  to  draw 
the  ball  laterad  and  isolate  the  tendon  of  the  M.  trochlearis  after  it 
passes  the  pulley.  Draw  it  taut  and  it  will  be  seen  to  pass  directly 
laterad  toward  the  eyeball.  It  passes  entad  of  the  M.  levator  pal- 
I)ebr8e  and  then  expands  into  a  thin  sheet  which  is  inserted  into  the 
eyeball  at  right  angles  to  the  insertion  of  the  dorsal  rectus,  as  the 
ventral  oblique  is  inserted  into  the  ball  at  right  angles  to  the  lateral 
rectus  (§  1406). 

§  1412.  MM.  cAoanoidei,  s.  M.  ohoanoideus,  s,  MM.  recti 
minores,  s.  MM.  recti  posteriores,  s.  HL.  Buspensor  oculi. — These 
are  four  straight  muscles  like  the  recti  proper,  but  smaller.  They 
may  be  demonstrated  by  separating  the  recti  muscles.  They  will 
be  seen  to  alternate  with  the  recti  as  they  extend  along  the  eyeball 
to  their  insertion,  which  is  by  a  broad,  thin  tendon  near  the  middle 
of  the  eyeball.  This  is  true  of  all  but  the  ventral  (inferior)  one, 
whose  tendon,  like  those  of  the  recti,  is  inserted  into  the  edge  of  the 
white  zone  of  the  sclerotic  (Pig.  126). 

§  1413.  Origin  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Eye.— AU  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  described  above,  except  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
(§  1404)  and  the  obliquus  centralis  (§  1406),  arise  in  a  circle  sur- 
rounding the  optic  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the  skull,  thus  forming  for 
it  a  muscular  sheath. 

The  leoaior  palpebrce  dorsalis  arises  near  the  sutura  fronto- 
orbito-sphenoidea,  dorsad  of  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  rectus,  which 
arises  very  near  the  foramen  opticum. 

The  trochlearis  is  in  like  manner  ectad  of  the  mesal  rectus. 

The  lateral  rectus  passes  between  the  tendon  of  the  ventral  rec- 
tus and  the  combined  tendon  of  the  choanoid  muscles  to  be  inserted 
into  the  septum  between  the  optic  and  anterior  lacerated  foramina. 

The  tentral  rectus  arises  from  the  lateral  and  ventral  aspects  of 
the  foramen  lacerum  anterius,  and  just  ectad  of  its  origin  is  the 
common  tendon  of  the  four  choanoid  muscles  (Pig.  126). 

In  determining  the  origin  of  the  muscles,  the  connections  of  the 
eyeball  should  be  so  far  separated  from  the  socket  that  one  may 
work  in  any  part  of  the  orbital  fossa  without  diflSculty. 

§  1414.  Action  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Eye. — With  the  recti  this  is  probably  as  in 
man,  ^is.,  that  they  move  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points  according  to 
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their  attachment.  The  oblique  moscles  are  so  differently  attached  from  tboee  in  man  that 
the  action  could  hardly  be  the  same  (Quain,  A,  I,  277).  It  would  seem  from  the  anatomi- 
cal arrangement  that  the  ventral  obliqne  would  simply  rotate  the  eyeball  laterad  and  the 
trochlearis  would  rotate  it  mesad. 

§  1415.  The  nervous  supply  is  given  in  the  Table  of  cranial  nerves  (§  1892),  distri- 
bution of  the  8d,  4th,  6th  and  7th  nerves.  The  nerves  may  be  made  ont  on  a  fresh  or  alco- 
holic specimen  by  following  the  general  directions  for  dissecting  nerves  in  §§  1006«  1087. 

GLOBUS  OCULI— EYEBALL. 

§  1416.  How  to  Obtain  the  Eyeball. — The  one  exposed  in  dis- 
secting the  muscles  may  be  severed  from  the  head  by  cutting  the 
muscles  near  their  middle  and  the  optic  nerve  about  1  cm.  from  the 
ball ;  or  a  ft^sh  eye  may  be  exposed  as  described  for  studying  the 
muscles  (§  1405)  and  then  severed  as  just  described.  In  case  it  is 
undesirable  to  injure  the  skull,  or  the  eye  of  an  ox  or  sheep  is  to 
be  obtained,  grasp  the  lids  successively,  and  turning  the  concavity 
of  the  curved  scissors  toward  the  eyeball,  sever  the  connection  with 
the  lids.  Grasp  the  membrana  nictitans  and  draw  the  eyeball 
cephalad.  Keeping  the  concavity  of  the  scissors  toward  the  ball, 
cut  its  fibrous  and  muscular  connections  with  the  orbit ;  cut  also 
the  optic  nerve  about  1  cm.  from  the  ball. 

After  the  eyeball  is  removed,  carefully  free  it  from  all  tissue 
except  the  membrana  nictitans  and  the  lateral  and  dorsal  recti 
muscles.  These  should  be  left  to  enable  one  to  determine  the 
aspect  of  the  eye. 

§  1417.  Note  the  following :— (A)  In  form,  the  eyeball  of  the  cat 
is  spheroidal  and  somewhat  pointed  cephalad  (Pig.  126).  (B)  The 
cephalic  third  {cornea^  §  1421)  is  transparent  and  continuous  with  (C) 
the  sclerotica  (§  1421),  which  forms  the  rest  of  the  ectal  wall  of  tlie 
eyeball.  (D)  N.  opticus^  at  the  caudal  part  of  the  eyeball  enters 
the  large  cylindrical  optic  nerve. 

§  1418.  Iris  et  Fupilla  (Fig.  126).— Upon  looking  into  the  cor- 
nea there  will  be  seen  a  golden-yellow  circular  curtain,  the  iris. 
This  curtain  is  not  complete,  but  in  the  middle  is  an  oi)ening,  the 
pupil.  The  form  of  the  pupil  in  the  cat  is  circular  when  fully 
dilated,  as  in  a  cat  killed  with  chloroform.  When  partly  contracted 
it  is  elliptical,  but  when  fully  contracted  it  is  a  dorso-ventral  slit 
These  various  forms  are  readily  seen  in  a  living  cat's  eye  by  trans- 
ferring the  cat  from  a  dim  into  a  brilliant  light. 

§  1419.  Images  Formed  by  the  Eye. — If  the  eye  is  perfectly 
fresh,  so  that  the  cornea  is  transparent,  rub  some  strong  glycerin  on 
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the  caadal  part  of  the  sclerotic  to  make  it  transparent ;  hold  the 
eye  with  the  cornea  toward  a  weD-lighted  window  or  a  lamp  flame. 
The  image  of  the  window  or  flame  will  be  seen  on  the  caadal  aspect 
of  the  eyeball ;  the  image  is  real,  and  hence  inverted  like  that 
formed  by  a  photographer's  camera.  Raise  or  lower  the  eyeball, 
and  the  image  will  be  seen  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  the 
eye  of  a  large  animal  is  used  for  this  exi)eriment,  a  piece  must  be 
removed  from  the  caudal  part  of  the  sclerotic  on  account  of  its 
opacity. 

§  1420.  Tunioas  oculi— Coats  of  the  eye  (Pig.  126).— For  the 
study  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  eye,  a  fresh  one  may  be  used, 
but  one  hardened  in  alcohol  is  desirable,  as  such  a  one  retains  its 
form  and  the  various  parts  are  less  easily  torn  and  displaced.  To 
harden  an  eye^  cut  a  slit  in  the  sclerotic  at  one  side  and  place  the 
eye  on  absorbent  cotton  in  62  per  cent,  alcohol  for  a  day ;  then 
remove  to  95  per  cent,  for  two  days  or  more. 

Dissection. — With  forceps  and  scissors  make  an  incision  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  cornea  to  near  the  optic  nerve,  taking  care 
to  cut  only  through  the  wall.  Connect  the  same  two  points  by 
another  incision  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  a  segment  containing 
one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  the  entire  wall  of  the  globe.  In  this  seg- 
ment the  different  tunics  may  be  studied. 

§  1421.  Sclerotica  et  Cornea  (Fig.  126). — Together  these  form 
the  ectal  covering  or  framework  of  the  eyeball. 

The  sclerotic  covers  the  caudal  three  fourths  of  the  eyeball  and 
becomes  thickened  before  merging  into  the  cornea.  This  thicken- 
ing has  the  appearance  of  a  white  band  around  the  eyeball,  and 
for  convenience  may  be  called  the  Zona  alba  (Fig.  126,  Z.  a.)  or 
white  zone.  At  the  caudal  margin  of  this  zone  are  inserted  the  recti 
muscles.    Its  width  indicates  the  length  of  the  pUcce  ciliares  (§  1422). 

In  the  ental  wall  of  the  sclerotic  are  many  pigment  cells  {lamina 
fVrSca\  giving  it  a  dark  appearance ;  and  on  the  line  where  it 
merges  into  the  cornea  these  pigment  cells  extend  through  to  the 
ectal  wall  of  the  sclerotic.  The  cornea  completes  the  framework  of 
the  eyeball  cephalad.  It  is  transparent  and  intermediate  in  thick- 
ness between  that  of  the  white  zone  and  the  rest  of  the  sclerotic. 

§  1422.  Ohoroidea  (Fig.  126).— The  choroid  coat  of  the  eye  is 
just  entad  of  the  sclerotic.  It  is  a  vascular  coat,  but  contains  also 
much  pigment,  hence  its  dark  appearance.  With  a  tracer  separate 
the  choroid  and  sclerotic  as  shown  in  Fig.  126.    The  choroid  does 
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not  extend  oephalad  of  the  iris.  Opposite  the  white  zone  it  is  folded 
into  plaits  (Flioo  c^liaresy  Fig.  126).  There  are  about  seventy  of 
these  plaits  or  folds. 

§  1423.  Iris. — ^The  iris,  as  stated  above,  is  the  circular  perforated 
curtain  caudad  of  the  cornea.  Its  caudal  surface  is  black,  its 
cephalic  a  golden  yellow,  which  gives  color  to  the  eye.  It  is  at- 
tached at  its  circumference  to  the  choroidea,  the  cornea  and  the 
sclerotic. 

§  1424.  Retina  (Pig.  126).— The  retina  is  the  ental  coat  or  tunic 
of  the  eye.  It  is  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  to  which  are  added 
nerve  cells  and  various  other  parts  (see  Quain,  A,  II,  605).  It  is  the 
sensitive  part  of  the  organ  of  sight.  It  may  be  separated  from  the 
choroid  as  shown  in  Fig.  126  by  using  a  scalpel  handle.  Note  that 
it  is  of  nearly  uniform  thickness  until  it  reaches  the  margin  of  the 
ciliary  folds.  Or  a  serraia  (Fig.  126).  Its  extension  upon  the  folds 
becomes  thin  and  is  called  the  Pars  ciliaris  retincB.  The  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve  appears  as  a  round  white  spot,  discus  opticus 
(blind  spot). 

§  1425.  Tapetuxn  (Fig.  126).— In  the  eye  of  the  cat,  as  in  many 
other  animals,  the  retina  does  not  contain  pigment  over  its  whole 
extent,  but  is  devoid  of  it  in  its  dorso-mesgJ  part.  Here  the  cho- 
roid is  brilliantly  colored,  forming  the  so  called  Tapetum.  The 
color  is  metallic  golden-blue  green.  In  this  part  of  the  choroid  is  a 
deposit  of  mineral  salts  of  calcium  which  assists  in  giving  the  lumi- 
nous appearance  to  the  cat's  eye  in  a  dim  light  (Milne-Edwards,  XII). 

§  1426.  Humor  aqueus. — The  aqueous  humor  is  a  clear  watery 
fluid  which  fills  the  space  between  the  cornea  and  the  iris  and  lens 
and  also  the  small  space  between  the  iris  and  the  plicae  ciliares  (Fig. 
126).  These  spaces  are  called,  from  their  position,  Camera  aquosa 
cephalica  (anterior),  cephalic  or  anterior  aqueous  chamber  (Fig.  126, 
C.  aq.),  and  Camera  aquosa  caudalis  (i)osterior),  caudal  or  posterior 
aqueous  chamber  (Fig.  126,  C.  a.). 

§  1427.  The  corpus  vitreum  or  vitreous  humor  is  a  transparent 
^  jelly-like  substance  occupying  the  greater  space  of  the  eyebalL  It 
is  bounded  cephalad  by  the  lens  and  ciliary  processes  and  at  all 
other  points  by  the  walls  of  the  eyeball. 

§  1428.  Leni  (lena  cryrtallina)— Crystalline  lens  (Fig.  136).— 
The  lens  is  the  double  convex  transparent  body  situated  betwe«i  the 
aqueous  chambers  and  the  vitreous  body.     Its  cephalic  convexity 
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is  greater  than  its  caudal.  In  the  fresh  eye  it  is  perfectly  transpar- 
ent, and  its  ectal  part  is  soft,  while  its  ental  part  is  firmer.  In  an 
alcoholic  eye  it  is  hard  and  mostly  opaque. 

§  1429.  Capsula  lentis  (Pig.  126,  Cpsl.).— This  is  the  sac  surround- 
ing the  lens.  Grasp  the  cut  edges  of  the  white  zone,  and  attempt 
to  spread  the  eyeball  out  flat.  There  will  be  seen  a  tense  line  pass- 
ing from  the  plicse  ciliares  to  the  edge  of  the  lens.  At  the  same 
time  look  at  the  lens,  and  there  will  be  seen  enveloping  it  a  thin 
transparent  membrane,  which  is  the  capsule.  Blow  with  a  blow- 
pipe (Fig.  19)  against  the  lens  where  the  tense  line  is  attached,  and 
the  air  will  get  between  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  thus  making  the 
latter  very  evident. 

§  1430.  Zonula  Zinnii,  8.  LigaTnerUum  stbspensorium  (Fig.  126, 
Z.  Z.). — ^This  is  the  fibrous  connection  of  the  lens  capsule  with  the 
plicae  ciliares.  By  pulling  upon  the  lens  capsule  and  the  sclerotic, 
this  suspensory  ligament  will  be  seen  attaching  itself  to  the  Ciliary 
pUc(B  (Fig.  126). 

Preparation  of  Fig.  I26.-~A  cat's  head  was  remored  and  froBen  solid.  The  skin  was 
cat  with  a  scalpel  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  head  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  sec- 
tion. Then  the  section  was  made  with  a  fine  tooth  back-saw  (Pig.  21).  The  debris  was 
removed  by  carefully  scraping  with  a  scalpel,  and  the  outlines  were  obtained  immediately 
by  means  of  a  photographer's  camera.  The  relative  position,  size.  Insertion  and  origin  of 
the  muscles  were  obtained  by  subsequent  careful  dissection  on  several  specimens.  The 
form  of  the  eyeball  and  the  relations  of  the  parts  were  verified  on  six  eyes  by  carefully 
removing  and  freezing  them  and  then  making  sections  with  a  watch-spring  saw. 

The  fiiea  eUiares  (P.  c.)  are  about  70  in  number,  but  in  order  that  they  might  be  shown 
distinctly  only  a  few  of  them  were  drawn.  The  cPiary  mttsels  in  the  cat  has  not  been  sat- 
isfactorily worked  out,  hence  its  limits  and  size  have  not  been  clearly  indicated  in  the  figure. 
On  the  ventral  side  the  retina  and  choroidea  are  shown  as  separated  from  the  sclerotica 
and  from  each  other.  Finally,  the  muscles  of  the  head  closely  related  to  the  M.  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum  have  not  been  indicated. 

Description  of  Fig.  126.— Camera  aqnosa  posterior  (C.  a.).— The  posterior  (caudal) 
aqueous  chamber.    It  is  situated  between  the  Zonula  Zinnii  and  the  iris. 

Camera  aqnosa  anterior  (C.  aq.).— The  anterior  (cephalic)  aqueous  chamber.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  len$,  iris  and  cornea, 

Canalis  Schlemmii  (Cn.  Shim.).— The  canal  of  Scblemm  in  the  cat  is  double  and  oflen 
triple.     It  is  a  venous  sinus. 

Capsula  (Cpsl. ).~  Capsule  of  the  lens.  This  Is  an  elastic  sac  completely  inclosing  the 
lens.    To  it  is  attached  the  suspensory  ligament  or  zone  of  Zinn. 

Choroidea,  $,  Tnnica  vasculosa.  —This  is  the  dark  brown  membrane  composed  chiefly 
of  blood  vessels  and  lying  between  the  sclerotica  and  retina  It  extends  cephalad  to  the 
iris.  Opposite  the  zona  alba  of  the  sclerotica  the  choroidea  is  plaited  or  folded,  forming 
the  piiem  ciliares  or  cUiary  processes. 

Conjunctiva  (Cnjct.).— The  conjunctiva  is  the  mucosa  lining  the  lids,  covering  both 
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Fio.  136.— D0R8O-VKNTBA1*  (Verticai.)  Section  op  the  Cat's  Left  Etb,  ni  sirtT. 

X  about  2.5. 


sarfaces  of  tbe  membrana  nictitans  and  tbe  cephalic  surface  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  indicated 
by  oblique  cross  lines. 

Cornea. — The  transparent  cephalic  part  of  tbe  eyeball.  It  is  a  continuation  of  tb« 
sclerotica.    Their  junction  is  indicated  by  a  darli  band. 

Foramen  opticnm  (Fm.  op.).— Foramen  for  the  optic  nerve  (Pig,  67.  g  563). 

Foramen  lacenim  anterius  (Fm.  1.  a.)  «.  Fissura  sphenoidalis. — A  grreat  many 
structures  traverse  this  foramen  (§  562),  and  from  its  lateral  wall  arise  the  ventral  rectof 
and  the  choanoid  muscles. 

Foramen  rotundum  (Fm.  rt.),  (§  562). 

Glandula  Meibomiana  (Gl.  M.).— The  Meibomian  glands  (§  1401)  pour  oat  a  sebs- 
ceous  Bubstanoe  on  the  edge  of  the  lids. 
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GlanduUt  Harden  (Gl.  Harder). — A  smaU  lachiymal  gland  pouring  out  a  lubricator 
on  the  ental  or  concsre  surface  of  the  Mb,  nietiCans  (§  1403,  B). 

Iris. — This  is  tbe  contractile  diaphragm  justi^phalad  of  the  lens.  Its  cat  edges  are 
shown  in  the  fiffore,  and  it  is  represented  as  dilated  to  a  circle  (g  1418).  Its  muscles  are 
of  the  unstiiped  variety,  yet  they  act  rapidly  and  appear  as  if  almost  Tolontary  in  the  cat. 

Lens. — ^Tbe  lens  in  the  cat  is  double  convex  as  in  man,  but  unlike  the  human  lens, 
that  of  the  cat  is  the  more  convex  cephalad  (§  1428). 

Discus  opticus  (Md.). — The  white  or  blind  spot  of  the  eye.  It  is  the  end  of  the 
optic  nerve  as  it  enters  the  eyeball. 

Membrana  (Mb.)  nictitans.— This  is  the  internal  or  third  eyelid.  It  has  a  black  free 
border  (g  1402). 

Mucosa. — Mucous  membrane  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

M.  ciliaris  (M.  c.).~The  ciliary  muscle.  This  is  attached  to  the  sclerotica  and  cho- 
nndea.  By  its  contraction  and  relaxation  the  lens  is  made  more  or  less  convex,  and  hence 
accommodates  the  eye  for  near  or  distant  objects.  The  limits  of  this  muscle  have  not 
been  satisfactorily  determined  in  tbe  cat. 

M.  levator  palpebrae  dorsaiis  (M.  Iv.  plpbr.).— Tbe  elevator  of  tbe  dorsal  (superior, 
upper)  lid  is  a  lender  muscle.    It  must  be  greatly  aided  by  tbe  ectal  muscles  of  the  head. 

M.  rectus  dorsaiis  (superior),  (M.  r.  drsl.).— The  dorsal  straight  muscle  of  the  eye. 
It  is  cut  longitudinally,  hence  its  tendon  is  seen  on  edge. 

M.  rectus  lateralis  (eztemus),  (M.  r.  Itrl.). — The  muscle  is  cut  andjreflected  ventrad 
to  show  its  orig!n  from  the  bony  septum  between  the  Fm.  op.  and  Fm.  1.  a.,  and  also  that 
it  is  between  the  tendon  of  the  ventral  rectus  and  the  common  tendon  of  the  choanoid 
muscles  (§  1405). 

M.^  rectus  ventralis  (inferior),  (M.  n  vntr.). — The  ventral  rectos  has  been  divided 
longitudinally  and  is  seen  on  edge.    Its  origin  is  from  the  lateral  wall  of  the  Fm.  L  a. 

M.  choanoideus  mesalis  (M.  ch.  m.). — The  tondon  of  tbis  muscle  crosses  the  optic 
nerve  as  shown. 

M.  choanoideus  dorsaiis  (M.  ch.  drsl.). — ^This  muscle  and  its  tendon  are  seen  on  edge. 

M.  choanoideus  lateralis  (M.  ch.  1.). — The  tendon  of  tbis  muscle  is  seen  in  its  width. 

M.  choanoideus  ventralis  (M.  ch.  vntr.). — Tbe  ventral  of  tbe  choanoid  muscles 
The  common  tendon  of  the  choanoids  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  this  as  it  goes  to  itc 
origin  from  the  Fm.  L  a.  (§  1413). 

M.  obliquus  ventralis  (inferior),  (M.  oblq.  vntr.). — The  cut  end  of  the  ventral  oblique 
muscle  (g  1406). 

M.  orbicularis  palpebrarum  (M.  orb.  plpbr.).— 'The  cut  ends  of  this  circular  muscle 
are  shown  in  each  lid.  The  ectal  muscles  of  the  head  mingle  with  this,  but  they  are 
omitted  from  the  figure. 

M.  pteiygoideus. — This  corresponds  to  the  external  pterygoid  of  man.  It  passes  from 
the  O.  palatinum  to  the  mesal  side  of  the  mandible  (Streus-Durckhelm,  A,  11,  217). 

N.  maxillaris  superior  (N.  mz.  spr.). — The  second  division  of  the  trigeminus  nerve. 
Its  distribution  is  given  in  the  Table  (§  1893). 

N.  opticus  (N.  op.).— The  optic  nerve  is  seen  traversing  the  optic  foramen  on  its  way 
to  the  eyeball.    It  is  suirounded  by  dura  which  is  continuous  with  the  sclerotica. 

Ora  serrata  (Ora  sr.).— The  retina  at  the  beginning  of  the  ciliary  plies  becomes  thin, 
and,  as  in  man  it  is  somewhat  indented,  it  is  called  ora  serrata.  The  serrated  appearance 
is  not  marked  in  the  cat.  The  retina  Is  very  thin  from  the  ora  to  the  tips  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  where  it  ceases.    This  part  of  the  retina  is  called  the  pars  ciliaris  retin»  (§  1424). 

O.  firontis.— The  frontal  bone  (g  516). 

O*  orbito-sphenoideum  (O.  orsph.),  (g  515). 
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Palpebra  dorsalis. — ^The  dorsal  (saperior  or  upper)  eycHd.  The  dorsal  lid  does  not 
contain  a  tarsal  cartilage  as  in  man  (Qoain,  A,  II,  584),  and  there  are  no  eyelashes  (dlia) 
(§  1400). 

Palpebra  yentralis  (Plpbr.  vntr.).— The  ventral  (Inferior)  or  lower  lid,  Uke  the  dorsal, 
possesses  no  lashes  (§  1400). 

Pili  tactiles. — ^Tactile  hairs.  The  bulb  of  one  is  shown  to  indicate  its  great  size  and 
deep  implantation  (§  1896). 

Plicae  ciliares  (P.  c.)  $,  processns  dliares,  ciliary  plic»  or  processes. — They  are  foldings 
of  the  choroidea.  The  abbreviation  is  written  on  one  shown  in  its  fall  extent.  It  is  approx- 
imately triangular  in  oatline,  and  to  Its  tip  is  attached  the  zonula  of  Zinn^  and  into  it  pcss 
many  strong  bands  forming  pan  of  the  suspensory  ligament.  The  folds  bifurcate  cacdad 
and  gradually  merge  into  the  general  surface  of  the  choroid  (§  1422). 

Retina.— The  nervous  tunic  of  the  eye.  It  is  the  ental  of  the  three  coats.  In  the 
figure  its  cut  edge  is  crossed  by  lines,  and  on  the  ventral  side  It  Is  drawn  away  Irom  the 
choroid  and  toward  the  center  of  the  eye  (§  1424). 

Sclerotica. — This  with  the  cornea  forms  the  cctal  coat  of  the  eye.  In  the  cat  it  is 
very  thin  except  opposite  the  iris  and  ciliary  plicae.  Here  It  is  thickened  and  has  been 
termed,  provisionally,  Zona  aXba  (§  1421). 

Tapetnm. — ^The  brilliantly  colored  part  of  the  ental  sur&ce  of  the  choroidea  (§  1425). 

Vitreum. — The  vitreous  body  or  vitreous  humor.  It  fi!ls  the  entire  space  caudad  of 
the  lens  and  zonula  of  Zinn.  It  is  clear  and  somewhat  jelly-like.  The  canal  of  Petit  is 
merely  an  interval  botween  the  vltroum  and  the  zonula.  As  it  is  not  supposed  to  exist 
during  life,  and  certainly  did  not  appear  In  the  sections  of  the  frozen  eye,  it  has  been 
omitted. 

Zona  alba  (Z.  a.). — This  is  a  thickening  of  the  sclerotica  giving  firmness  to  the  eye- 
ball.   Into  its  caudal  edge  are  attached  the  recti  muscles  (§§  1407, 1403). 

Zonula  Zlnnli  (Z.  Z.)  ».  Llgamentnm  suspensorlum  lentis.— The  suspensory  ligament 
In  the  cat  is  attached  to  the  lens  capsule  at  the  edge  of  the  lens  and  passes  not  only  to  the 
summits  of  the  ciliary  processes,  but  into  their  substance  as  shown  in  the  figure.  More- 
over, there  is  an  especially  strong  part  of  the  ligament  opposite  the  summit  of  each  dliaiy 
process. 

AUBIS— ORQANUM  AUDITUS— EAB.    (Fig.  127,  128.) 

General  References.— Gray,  A,  729  ;  Quain,  A,  II,  026 ;  Dalton,  A,  554 ;  Flint,  A  ; 
Foster  and  Langley,  A,  201 ;  Foster,  A,  574  ;  Hyrtl,  A,  418 ;  Leyh,  A.  838;  Strieker,  A, 
950  ;  Chauveau,  A,  880  ;  Chauveau  (Fleming),  A,  816  ;  Owen,  A,  III,  285  ;  Gurlt,  A,  79, 
799 ;  Milne-Edwards,  A,  XII,  1 ;  Bernstein,  A,  164. 

liistrumente  and  Material.  —  Watch  spring  saw ;  nippers ;  dissecting  Instruments 
(g  181) ;  tripod  magnifier  ;  15  per  cent,  glycerin  ;  cat's  head ;  macerated  skull  prepared  as 
In  Fig.  57. 

§  1431.  Auris,  ear.— This,  the  organ  of  hearing  in  the  cat  as  in 
the  higher  animals  generally,  is  composed  of  three  ])art8,  two  of 
which  (labyrinth  and  tympanum)  are  completely  encased  in  bone. 

(A)  Auris  eotalifl  (externa),  ectal  or  external  ear. — ^This  includes 
the  external  ear,  commonly  so  called,  which  is  partly  cartilaginous, 
and  the  meatus  auditorius  ectalis  (extemus),  a  partly  bony  canal 
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leading  to  the  membrana  tympani.  Both  are  lined  with  skin,  which 
extends  also  over  the  memhrana  tympani. 

(B)  Tympanum  s.  Anris  media  (Fig.  127).— The  middle  ear  is  an 
elliptical  cavity  in  the  bone,  lined  with  mncons  membrane  and  con- 
taining the  bones  of  the  ear  and  their  mnscles  and  the  chorda  tym- 
pani nerve.  Into  it  opens  the  Eustachian  canal  (Fig.  68,  88),  which 
puts  it  into  communication  with  the  pharynx. 

(O)  Iiabyrinthiui  9.  Auris  entails  (interna),  (Fig.  127).— The 
ental  (internal)  ear  or  labyrinth  is  the  sentient  portion  of  the  ear. 
It  consists  of  three  parts,  a  common  cavity  {v€stibtdum\  from  which 
extend  the  other  two— in  one  direction  the  canales  semicirculares^ 
in  the  other  the  cochlea.  In  the  living  body  the  cavity  of  the  inter- 
nal ear  is  closed  and  lined  with  a  thin  periosteal  membrane,  but  in 
the  macerated  skull  the  fenestra  rotunda  and  fenestra  ovalis  put  it 
into  communication  with  the  tympanum. 

Dissection. — Remove  the  head  of  a  young  cat  and  wash  away 
the  blood. 

§  1432.  Auris  ectalis.— The  external  ear.  The  outer  prominent 
part  turns  its  concave  surface  latero-cephaJad.  Note  its  flexibility 
and  elasticity,  also  the  little  j)ocket  on  its  lateral  border  (Fig.  87). 
Spread  the  edges  apart.  Note  the  numerous  ridges  and  winding 
ways,  and  that  it  is  only  partially  covered  by  conspicuous  hairs. 
At  its  latero-ectal  aspect  is  the  opening  into  the  Meatus  avdUorius 
ectalis^  the  walls  of  which  are  firm  and,  near  its  termination,  bony. 

Remove  the  mandible,  os  hyoides,  tongue  and  larynx,  also  the 
skin  from  one  side,  including  the  external  ear.  Then  isolate  the 
facial  (7th)  nerve  as  it  emerges  from  the  Fm.  stylo-mastoideum  (Fig. 
67,  Fm.  stm.).  Partially  isolate  also  the  Eustachian  canal.  The 
oi)ening  of  the  canal  will  be  exposed  as  shown  in  Fig.  88,  by  slitting  the 
soft  palate  lengthwise  and  turning  the  flaps  aside.  From  this  point 
the  canal  extends  cando-laterad  to  the  bony  Eustachian  tube  (Fig. 
58,  Cn.  Eu.).  Remove  from  around  the  bulla  (Fig.  67)  everything 
except  the  Eustachian  canal  and  the  facial  nerve.  Cut  the  carti- 
laginous part  of  the  meatus  where  it  joins  the  bony  part,  but  do 
not  allow  the  instrument  to  enter  the  latter. 

§  1433.  Membrana  tympani  (Fig.  127).— Place  the  head  in  a 
good  light  and  look  into  the  bony  ectal  meatus.  A  nearly  trans- 
parent membrane  will  be  seen,  the  Membrana  tympani.  It  sep- 
arates the  ectal  ear  from  the  tympanum.  Note  the  white  rod  (handle 
of  the  malleus)  extending  across  its  dorsal  third. 
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§  1484.  Tjrmpanmn  8.  Aurii  media. — ^With  nippers  remove  tbe 
wall  of  the  mesal  chamber  of  the  tympanic  bulla  (Fig.  58),  and 
note  the  delicate  membrane  lining  it,  also  the  bony  septum  (Fig.  58, 
Spt  tym.)  separating  this  chamber  from  the  tympanum  proper 
except  at  a  point  directly  vent^ad  of  the  fenesba  rotanda,  where  it 
is  notched,  thus  forming  a  firee  communication  between  the  two 
chambers  of  the  bulla  (Fig.  58).  CarefuUy  remove  the  septum  with 
nipi)ers  and  use  tiie  scissors  for  cutting  its  lining  membrane,  so  that 
nothing  may  be  removed  by  inadvertence.  Holding  the  head  in 
the  hand,  allow  the  light  to  fall  upon  the  tympanum  from  various 
directions.  Note  the  attachment  of  the  membrana  tympani  to  a 
ring  of  bone  terminating  the  ectal  bony  meatus,  and  that  the  mem- 
brane is  conical  in  form,  the  apex  projecting  into  the  tympanum. 

§  1436.  Oanalis  Ehistachiana  (Fig.  68,  88).  — This,  as  stated 
above  (Fig.  88),  is  the  canal  connecting  the  pharynx  and  tympa- 
num. Insert  a  beaded  bristle  into  the  pharyngeal  opening  (Fig.  88) 
and  it  will  api)ear  at  the  tympanic  opening  in  the  cephalic  part  of 
the  tympanum,  just  dorsad  of  a  projecting  shelf  of  bone. 

Ossioula  auditns,  Bones  of  the  Ear  (Fig.  127). — ^There  are  three 
of  these,  malleus,  incus  and  stapes,  extending  in  a  chain  fix>m  the 
membrana  tympani  to  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

§  1486.  MaUeus,  hammer  (Fig.  127).— The  malleus  is  the  first 
of  the  chain  of  ear  bones.  Its  handle  stretches  partly  across  the 
membrana  tympani.  With  the  tracer  move  the  handle ;  it  will 
sway  but  littie.  Note  that  the  neck  and  head  of  the  malleus  form 
an  angle  with  the  handle,  and  that  attached  to  a  small  cylindrical 
process  of  bone  arising  fix)m  the  mesal  aspect  of  the  neck,  is  the 
short  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  (the  M.  Eustachianus 
of  Straus-Durckheim,  A,  n,  200).  This  muscle  is  nearly  spherical 
and  occupies  a  concavity  slightly  cephalad  of  the  fenestra  ovalis. 
The  fossa  may  be  seen  on  a  prepared  skull.  With  scissors  cut  the 
tendon  of  the  muscle  and  then  the  dorsal  part  of  the  bony  ring  sup- 
porting the  membrana  tympani,  and  carefully  remove  the  malleus 
adhering  to  the  membrana.  Note  the  rounded  head  of  the  roalleas 
and  also  the  long  flat  process  (processus  gracilis)  arising  firom  the 
lateral  asi)ect  of  the  neck. 

§  1437.  Incus,  anvil  (Fig.  127).— This,  the  second  of  the  chain 
of  bones,  resembles  a  molar  tooth  with  two  divergent  £angs  rath«- 
than  an  anvil  (Quain,  A,  11,  631).  To  expose  it,  remove  the  cephalic 
part  of  the  tympanum  and  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.    Examine 
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under  a  strong  light  with  a  magnifier.  Note  the  larger  part  with  its 
concavity  for  articnlation  with  the  malleus  and,  extending  ventro- 
mesad,  a  slender  process  which  articulates  with  the  stapes.  Con- 
tinue to  use  the  magnifier,  and  with  a  tracer  sever  the  connection 
'with  the  stapes;  then,  by  moving  the  incus  slightly,  it  will  be  seen 
to  occupy  the  caudal  part  of  an  elongated  fossa  caudo-laterad  of  the 
one  occupied  by  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.  The  shorter  process 
(fang)  is  held  in  position  by  a  ligament.  The  cephalic  part  of  the 
fossa  is  occupied  by  the  head  of  the  malleus.  Carefully  nip  away 
the  lateral  wall  of  the  tympanum  and  fully  expose  the  longer  pro- 
cess of  the  incus  and  its  ligament. 

§  1438.  Stapes,  stirrup  (Pig.  127).— This  is  the  third  and  last  of 
the  chain  of  bones.  (The  so  called  Os  lenticulare  between  the 
stapes  and  incus  belongs  properly  to  the  incus.)  The  narrow  part 
of  the  stapes,  termed  the  head,  articulates  with  the  longer  process 
of  the  incus,  and  its  broader  part  or  base  is  inserted  into  the  foramen 
ovale.  With  the  tracer  or  forceps  move  the  bone  slightly  from  side 
to  side,  and  there  will  be  seen  passing  caudo-laterad  the  tendon  of 
the  M.  stapedius.  Remove  the  lateral  wall  of  the  tympanum,  the 
mastoid  process,  etc.,  around  the  Pra.  stm.  (Pig.  57),  and  the  muscle 
will  be  seen  to  originate  near  the  aquaeductus  Pallopii  (§  506)  entad 
of  the  7th  nerve.  On  the  prepared  skull  the  space  occupied  by  the 
stapedius  may  be  seen  to  be  separated  from  the  fossa  occupied  by 
the  incus  by  a  septum  of  bone.  After  the  muscle  is  well  made  out, 
grasp  its  tendon  and  pull  gently.  The  stapes  will  be  drawn  out  of 
the  fenestra  ovalis.  Note  the  small  bony  process  on  the  caudal  side 
to  which  is  attached  the  stapedius  muscle. 

LABYRINTHUS  *.  AURIS  ENTALIS  (INTERNA).    (F!g.  127.) 

§  1439.  Fenestra  rotunda  s.  Fenestra  cochlew  ;  Fenestra  ova- 
lis 8.  Fenestra  vestibvZL — These  two  gateways  to  the  labyrinth  have 
already  been  exi)Osed.  Note  the  membrane  covering  the  fenestra 
cochleae.  The  fenestra  vestibuli  was  closed  by  the  base  of  the 
stapes  and  its  connecting  soft  parts.  These  foramina  open  respect- 
ively on  the  summit  and  side  of  the  cylindrical  cochlear  eminence. 

§  1440.  OocUea. — The  cochlea  is  situated  mainly  in  the  cylin- 
drical elevation  at  the  caudo-lateral  aspect  of  which  is  found  the 
Fenestra  rotunda  s.  cochleae.  It  consists  obviously  of  the  tapering 
canals  (soate)  separated  by  a  lamina  of  bone  (lamina  spiralis,  Fig. 
138).  These  scalae  are  coiled  about  a  central  piece  (modiolus),  some- 
34 
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thing  like  the  shell  of  a  snail.  The  large  end  of  the  canal  is  visible 
through  the  membrane  covering  the  Fenestra  rotunda,  and,  since  it 
faces  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  is  called  ScaZa  tympani.  The  other 
canal  opens  into  the  vestibule  and  is  called  the  Scala  vestilnUi. 

To  demonstrate  the  parts  of  the  cochlea,  rest  the  head  on  the 
occiput,  and  with  a  watch-spring  saw  make  a  section  across  the 
cochlear  eminence  so  that  the  Fenestra  vestibuli  is  divided  in  half. 
If  a  watch-spring  saw  is  not  at  hand,  one  may  employ  the  nippers. 
Remove  the  fragments  made  by  the  saw  or  the  nippers  by  blowing 
with  the  blowpipe.  This  will  expose  the  vestibule,  a  cross  section 
of  the  cochlea  and  the  opening  of  the  scala  vestibuli.  The  appear- 
ance shown  in  Fig.  127  will  be  seen,  except  that  the  membranous 
part  of  the  septum  may  be  torn.  The  direction  of  the  cochlea 
beyond  the  vestibule  is  nearly  in  a  line,  connecting  the  centers  of 
the  foramen  jugulare  et  ovale  (Fig  57),  and  if  the  ventral  wall  of 
the  cochlear  eminence  be  removed  along  such  a  line,  the  cochlea 
will  be  exposed  and  a  clear  view  obtained  both  of  the  Lamina  spi- 
ralis and  the  Modiolus  or  center  piece  around  which  the  coils  are 
made. 

To  remove  the  ventral  wall  of  the  cochlear  eminence,  press  a 
blunt-pointed  scalpel  or  arthrotome  against  the  wall  of  the  scala 
tympani  and  pry  carefully.  Usually  it  will  come  off  without  the 
least  diflBculty.  The  exposed  cochlea  will  look  like  a  cork-screw. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  the  lamina  spiralis 
which  forms  a  partition  between  the  two  scalse,  there  wiD  appear  a 
complete  wall  of  bone  separating  the  different  whorls. 

In  the  center  of  the  modiolus  is  a  cavity  or  canal,  and  the  lamina 
spiralis  is  perforated  by  many  small  holes,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  sieve,  and  under  the  tripod  it  is  seen  that  through  these  the 
branches  of  the  auditory  nerve  pass,  to  be  distributed  to  the  sentient 
part  of  the  cochlea. 

§  1441.  Oanales  semicircnlares  (Fig.  127).— There  are  three  of 
these,  each  forming  about  two  thirds  of  a  circle,  in  the  periotic  bone. 
They  are  related  somewhat  as  are  related  the  three  dimensions  of  a 
cube,  and  open  into  the  vestibule  in  pairs.  From  their  position, 
they  are  named  as  follows  in  man,  and  the  terminology  has  been 
retained  for  the  cat :  external^  superior  and  posterior.  The  exter- 
nal one  (horizontal)  is  nearly  in  a  dextro-sinistral  plane  and  sur- 
rounds a  small  fossa  nearly  caudad  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  The 
superior  one  is  in  a  dorso-ventral  (vertical)  transverse  plane.    It  is 
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in  the  ridge  forming  the  caudal  boundary  of  the  Fossa  appendicu- 
laris  (Fig.  59,  Fs.  ap.). 

The  posterior  semicircular  canal  is  in  a  dorso-ventral  (vertical) 
longitudinal  plane,  just  laterad  of  the  Fm.  jgl.  (Fig.  56).  As  stated 
above,  the  canals  open  into  the  vestibule  in  pairs.  The  opening  of 
one  end  of  the  posterior  and  superior  canals  may  be  seen  by  look- 
ing into  the  vestibule.  The  two  other  openings  are  situated  near 
A  ^  the  edge  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  one  laterad  and  one  mesad  of  the 
opening  just  described.  The  mesal  one  is  the  common  opening  for 
the  posterior  and  external  canals,  while  the  lateral  one  is  for  the 
superior  and  external  canals.  These  three  openings  are  situated  in 
a  line  connecting  the  middle  of  the  Fm.  jugulare  and  of  the  fenestra 
ovalis  (Fig.  57,  Fm.  j..  Ft.  ov.). 

To  trace  these  canals,  remove  the  perioticum  from  the  rest  of 
the  skull,  and,  commencing  at  the  central  or  common  opening  of 
the  posterior  and  superior  canals,  with  the  nippers  and  arthrotome 
carefully  remove  the  bony  walls  of  the  canal.  To  demonstrate  all 
the  canals  and  their  openings,  one  should  take  a  skull,  cleaned  pref- 
erably by  maceration  (§  250),  and  after  separating  the  perioticum 
from  the  rest  of  the  skull,  remove  the  wall  from  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  various  canals  (§  1441),  to  expose  them ;  then  insert 
fine  bristles  in  both  directions.  In  this  way  the  three  openings  of 
the  canals  may  be  found,  and  the  ends  of  two  bristles  will  be  found 
projecting  from  each  opening. 

§  1443.  Aqasductus  cochleae. — This  is  a  canal  through  tho  perioticum  which  trans- 
mits a  vein  from  the  scala  tjrmpanl.  One  opening  of  the  canal  is  near  the  fenestra  rotunda 
and  the  other  is  just  caudad  of  the  Meatus  auditor ius  internum  (entalis).  It  may  be  readily 
demonstrated  by  inserting  a  bristle  into  the  scala  vestibular  opening.  It  is  mentioned  so 
that  it  may  not  be  mistaken  for  the  opening  of  a  semicircular  canal. 

For  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  eye  and  ear  in  the  pig,  see  Hunt.  D.,  1 ;  for 
the  external  ear  passages,  2  ;  and  for  the  development  of  the  middle  ear,  3. 

Figure  127  was  suggested  by  the  diagram  of  the  human  ear  given  in  Huxley  and  You- 
mans.  A,  195,  Fig.  83.  It  is  meant  to  rapresent  the  three  parts  of  the  ear  in  their  relative 
order.  The  first  divi.sion  or  awris  ectalU  is  removed,  except  the  bony  and  a  small  part  of 
the  cartilaginous  meatus. 

The  bones  of  the  ear  were  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  proper  position  and 
outlined  with  a  camera  lucida. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  127. — Aqusductus  cochleae  (Aq.  chL). — A  passage  through  the 
petrosum  for  a  vein  from  the  scala  tympani  (g  1442). 

Canalis  Enstachiana  (Cn.  Eu.).— The  Eustachian  canal  opening  into  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  or  middle  ear  (§  1435). 

Canalis  semicircularis  posterior  (P.).~This  canal  is  represented  in  its  whole  length 
and  its  opening  at  one  end  with  the  external  and  at  the  other  with  the  superior  canal. 
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Fio.  127.— Diagram  of  thb  Cat's  Right  Eab,  Ventral  View  ;  x  about  5. 


Canalis  semicircularis  superior  (S.). — Only  the  beginnings  of  tbis  are  shown.'  (hie 
of  them  commences  in  common  with  the  posterior  and  one  with  the  external  canal  (§  1441). 

Canalis  semicircularis  externa  (£.).  Only  the  beginnings  of  this  canal  are  shown, 
one  of  them  opening  with  the  superior  and  one  with  the  posterior  canal  (§  1441). 

Cochlea. — This  is  represented  as  unrolled  and  the  ventral  surface  removed  so  as  to 
expose  the  Bcalse  and  the  lamina  spiralis  (§  1440). 

Cutis,  tJu  skin. — It  is  continuous  over  the  meatus  and  becomes  very  thin  as  it  extends 
over  the  membrana  tympani  to  form  its  ectal  layer. 

Fenestra  rotunda  (Ft.  rt.)  $.  Fenestra  ctKhlea, — In  life  this  is  inclosed  by  a  mem- 
brane.   It  leads  into  the  scala  tympani  of  the  cochlea. 

Fenestra  ovalis  (Ft.  ov.)  s.  Fenestra  vest'lbuH. — This  is  the  passage  from  the  tympa- 
num to  the  vestibule.  In  life  it  is  covered  by  the  base  of  the  stapes  with  its  connecting 
soft  parts. 

Incus. — Tlie  middle  bone  of  the  ear.    It  is  also  called  antU  and  densmolaris  (§  1487). 

Labyrinthus. — This  is  the  third  and  last  or  sentient  part  of  the  ear.  It  is  often  called 
internal  ear. 

Lamina  spiralis  (Lm.  spr.). — ^Tliis  is  a  plate  of  bone  arising  fh>m  the  modiolus  or  col- 
umn of  the  cochlea,  and  with  its  membranous  continuation  divides  the  cavity  of  the  cochlea 
into  the  two  scalse  (Pig.  128). 

Ligamentum  incudis  (Lgt.  inc.). — ^The  ligament  holding  one  of  the  processes  of  the 
incus  to  the  wall  of  the  tympanum. 

Malleus.— The  first  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three. 
It  gains  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hammer.  Its  handle  stretches  partly  across 
the  Mb.  tympani. 

Meatus. — The  name  is  written  in  the  meatus  ectalis  or  passage  from  the  exterior  to 
the  membrana  tympani  (§  1432). 
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Membrana  (Mb.)  tympani. — The  xnembrane  is  somewhat  funnel-shaped  as  slioivn. 
It  is  composed  of  three  layers,  the  skin  or  cutis  (see  cutis),  a  fibrous  central  or  intermediate 
part  and  a  continuation  of  the  tympanic  mucosa.  The  latter  covers  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  and  helps  to  bind  it  to  the  tympcnam,  &nd  is  only  partly  shown. 

M.  stapedius  (M.  stp.). — The  name  is  connected  with  the  bony  process  of  the  stai>eB  to 
which  the  muscle  is  attached  (§  1438). 

M.  tensor  tympani  (M.  1. 1.). — There  is  here  shown  the  bony  process  of  the  malleus 
to  which  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  is  attached  (g  1436). 

O.  lenticulare  (O.  Int.). — The  small,  nearly  cylindrical  bone  between  the  stapes  and 
hicus  (g  1438). 

Petrosnm  «.  peri*4icum. — The  dense  bone  containing  the  parts  of  the  labjrrinth  (§  510). 
Scala  yestibuli  (Scl.  vst.). — ^The  chamber  of  the  cochlea  opening  into  the  vestibule. 
It  is  divided  into  two  chambers  by  the  membrane  of  Reissner  (Fig.  128). 

Scala  tympani  (Scl.  tjm,), — This  chamber  of  the  cochlea  is  separated  from  the  tym- 
panum only  by  membrane. 

Stapes. — The  last  of  the  small  bones  of  the  car.    Its  oval  base  fits  into  the  fenestra 
ovalif.    Near  its  small  end  is  a  bony  process,  to  which  is  attached  the  stapedius  muscle. 
Tympanum. — This  is  the  second  or  middle  chamber  of  the  ear  (§  1434). 
Vestibulum  (Vst.).— The  vestibule  is  the  common  chamber  of  the  labyrinth  :  from  it 
extend  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  scala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea  (§  1481.  C). 

Explanation  of  Fig.  128.— Canalis  cochleae  (Cn. 
chl.).— A  division  partitioned  off  from  the  scala  vesti- 
buli by  the  membrane  of  Reissner.  It  is  8ei)arated 
from  the  scala  tympani  by  the  membrana  basilaria 
(Mb.  bs.). 

Lamina  spiralis  (Lm.  sprl.).— This  is  the  bony 

partition  between  the  two  scalae.      The  partition  is 

completed  by  the  membrana  basilaris  (Mb.  Is.).     It 

arises  from  the  modiolus  and  thiough  it  passes  the 

Fig.  128.— TKAN^iECTiON   op  a    cochlear  nerve  (N.  chl.). 

Coil  OF  THB  Cochlea.  (From         Membrana  basilaris  (Mb.  bs.)  «.  lamina  spiralis 

Qaain,  after  Henle.)  membranacm.—ThUs  with  the  osseous  spiral  lunina 

completes  the  separation  between  the  scalae. 
The  organ  of  Corti  is  on  the  side  of  this  membrane  toward  the  canalis  cochleae,;  no 
attempt  is  made  to  indicate  it  here. 

Membrana  Reissneri  (Mb.  R.),  s,  lamina  denticulata,  s.  limbus  lamincs  spiralis,— ThiB 
membrane  divides  the  scala  vestibuli  into  two  parts  the  canaUs  cochlea  smd  the  scala  ves- 
tibuli proper. 
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ADOPTION  OP    NBW  TERMS    BY  0TH1ER8  (§  1448)— NIPPERS  (§  1444)— DROPPIKG-BOTTLB 

OILER  (§  1445,  Fig.  139) — liquid  gelatin  (§  1446) — obtaining  alcohol  pree  of 

TAX  (§  1447) — drying  jars  quickly  without  heat  (§  1448) — soluble  BERLIN 
BLUE  (§  1449) — BLUE  GELATIN  FOR  INJECTIONS  (§  1450) — OBTAINING  FROGS  AND 
NBCTURI  C§§  1451,  1452)— PITHING  FROGS  (§  1458,  Fig.  180)— MACROTOME  (§  1454) 
BRAINS  OF  LOWER  YERTEBRATES  (§  1455)— USE  OF  MICA  (§  1456). 

§  1448.  Acceptance  of  the  new  nomenclature. — The  terms  of  deecription  em- 
ployed in  the  present  work  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  commended  hy  The  Medical 
Record  (Maj  18,  1882,  Feb.  10, 1888),  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  (March  24. 1883), 
Science  (May  11, 1883),  Nature  (May  24,  1888),  The  American  Naturalist  (July.  1888),  and 
by  other  medical  and  scientific  journals.  Me9on  and  its  derivativea  memi  and  metatf, 
ectal  and  eatal,  lateral,  trannection,  hemissction,  etc,  occur  in  The  Ameiican  Joiiroalof 
Neurology  and  Psychiatry  (I,  46,  50, 55. 101-104),  and  The  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease  (XI,  1-38),  and  are  employed  more  or  less  uniformly  by  our  colleaf^ue.  Prof.  J.  IL 
Comstoclc  (A,  B),  by  Langley  and  Sherrington  (1,  55),  Morton  and  Dana  (Med.  Record, 
July  8.  1882,  p.  5),  Murie  (Zoological  Transactions,  VIII,  188),  Sachs  (Neurologisches 
Centralblatt,  Dec.  15,  1885.  p.  549),  Seguin  (3,  22.  «8,  82.  etc.),  Spitzka.  {21,  422,  477), 
and  T.  B.  Stowell  {1,  2).  BorseU^  ventral,  lateral,  cephalic  and  caudal  are  now  commouly 
used,  and  their  adverbial  forms,  dorsad,  kUerad,  etc,  are  not  infrequent.  Ccpkalie  and 
caudal  are,  of  course,  objectionable  theoretically,  because  they  are  employed  for  the  desig- 
nation of  special  parts  as  well  as  of  general  body  regions.  But  as  long  as  medical  writers 
persist  in  using  anterior  and  posterior  for  ventral  and  dorsal,  the  comparative  anatomist 
cannot  employ  the  former  without  risk  of  misapprehension. 

The  following  is  a  recent  illustration  of  the  ambiguity  of  descriptive  terms  applicable 
to  the  human  body  alone.  The  writer  spoke  of  the  "  transverse  diameter  "  of  the  uterus ; 
fearing  that  this  might  l>e  interpreted  as  dextro-sinistraly  he  qualified  it  by  the  words 
"  anteroposterior;  *'  but  this  might  mean  either  caudo-cephalic  or  dorso-ventral. 

The  revised  encephalic  nomenclature  has  met  with  unexpected  favor  from  working 
neurologists  like  Osborn  (1,  2),  Spitzka  (7),  and  Wright  (Standard  Natural  History,  III, 
pp.  27-85),  and  the  first  named  permits  us  to  say  that  he  has  found  "  the  greatest  advan- 
tage from  the  use  of  the  brain  terminology  in  practical  work."  As  stated  in  the  senior 
author's  paper  (63,  826),  Prof.  T.  Jeffery  Parker,  of  New  Zealand,  had  independently 
employed  KOL/.ia  as  the  basis  for  ventricular  designations  (A  and  2),  and  one  of  his  tenns, 
mesoccele,  is  simply  a  paronym  of  mesocalia. 

§  1444  (§143.)  Nippers. — Besides  the  ordinary  surgical  bone  forceps,  there  are  the 
dental  "  wedge-cutters,**  which  closely  resemble  the  nippers,  but  are  highly  polished  and 
provided  with  a  spring  for  separating  the  handles  ;  they  cost  about  $8.25. 
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§  1445  (§  147).  Dropping-bottle  Oiler.— A  bottle  of  the  kind  shown  in  Fig.  129,  used 
largely  in  microscopic  work,  is  foand  to  be  a  very  convenient  oiler.  The  glass  tube  is  pre- 
pared  as  directed  for  glass  cannlae  (§  840),  except 
that  its  large  end  is  slightly  flared  while  hot  by 
pressing  it  upon  some  blnnt,  pointed  object. 
The  bolb  is  a  pare  robber  nipple. 

$  1446  (§  251,  A).  Liquid  Gelatin.  — The 
liquid  gelatin  referred  to  is  prepared  as  follows : 
75  grams  of  the  best  translucent  g'.ue  is  pat  into 
a  clean  towel  and  crashed  with  a  hammer.  It 
is  then  placed  in  a  fruit  jar  and  100  cc.  of  com- 
mercial acetic  acid  poured  over  it.  After  stand- 
ing three  days  or  more  in  a  warm  place,  there 
should  be  added  100  cc.  of  water  and  100  cc.  of 
9o  per  cent,  alcohol.  This  preparation  will  re- 
main liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a 
sitting  room  (20°  C).  It  should  be  of  such  a  con- 
sistency that  when  spread  upon  ordinary  note 
paper  it  will  dry  on  the  surface  without  pene- 
trating the  paper.  If  too  thick,  it  may  be  thinned 
by  adding  the  liquids  in  the  proportion  given 
above,  or  it  may  be  thickened  by  adding  glue. 
This  liquid  glue  or  gelatin  may  be  used  like 
common  mucilage.  Doth  are  sometimes  im- 
proved by  mixing  them.  The  brush  used  must 
be  mounted  in  quill  or  something  that  will  not 
rust  A  quill  duster,  with  the  addition  of  a 
wcxxlen  handle,  answers  very  well. 

§  1447  (§  264).  Obtaining  Alcohol  Free  of 
Taz.-'(A)  The  original  bill  granted  the  privi- 
lege only  to  incorporated  or  chartered  institu- 
tions ;  later  provisions  apply  to  all  educational 
institutions. 

(B)  In  the  application  and  the  bond,  the  first  name  of  each  person  named  must  be 
written  in  full  or  an  unmistakable  abbreviation  must  be  given. 

(C)  The  bond  must  be  executed  for -a  sum  e^iual  to  double  the  amount  of  tax  due  upon 
the  alcohol  withdrawn. 

§  144S  (§  333,  A).  To  Dry  Jars  Quickly  without  Heat.— Clean  them  properly,  rinse 
them  with  rain  (or  distilled)  water,  and  lot  this  drain  off.  Then  rinse  with  strong  alcohol 
and  finally  with  ether.  The  evaporation  of  the  latter  will  leave  the  surfaoe  perfectly  dry. 
Recommended  by  P.  Lenggsnhager  in  the  Drugjriats'  and  Chemists'  Circular. 

§  1449  (^  336).  Soluble  Berlin  Blue.— This  form  of  Berlin  blue  is  used  largely  in 
making  fine  injections  and  many  experiments.  Directions  for  preparing  it  are  given  in 
nearly  all  the  modem  works  od  Microscopy,  and,  being  so  widely  used,  it  has  become 
an  article  of  commerce,  and  may  be  had  of  most  dealers  in  microscopic  materials.  It 
should  be  obtained  in  the  solid  form  and  a  saturated  solution  prepared  >vith  distilled  or 
nun  water.  Such  a  solution  may  be  used  for  a  cold-flowing  injecting  mass  (§  1087),  or  it 
may  be  mixed  with  glue  as  directed  immediately  below. 

§  1450.  Bine  Gelatin  for  Injections. — To  prepare  this,  soak  fine  glne  in  clean  cold 
water  until  it  becomes  soft :  then  transfer  it  to  a  metal  dish  and  heat  over  a  water  bath 


Fig.  129.— Droppino-Bottle  Oiler, 
WITH  Dropping  Tube  removed  ; 
X.5. 
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till  the  swollen  glae  meltt.  Add  to  tliin  about  an  equal  vo\iim3  of  the  saturated  Berlin 
blue  (§  1449)  solution  heated  to  about  80  or  00  Centigrade.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  if  aoj 
dirt  is  present,  filter  through  fine  flanneL  The  solution  maj  be  thinned  with  water.  It 
must  of  course  be  warmed  when  it  is  used,  and  the  tanimal  into  which  it  is  to  be  liyected 
should  be  warmed  to  at  least  SO"*  C.  The  material  soon  becomes  moldy  in  warm  weather, 
so  onlj  about  the  amount  needed  should  be  made  at  a  given  time. 

\      Injections  with  colored  glue  are  made  precisely  as  directed  in  §  350.    After  the  injec- 
tion is  finished,  allow  cold  water  to  flow  upon  the  animal  or  set  it  away  in  a  cool  place. 

§  1451  (§§  1085, 1091).  Obtaining  Frogs  and  Menobranchi.— Notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  frogs  in  certain  localities,  they  are  not  always  obtainable  when  wanted  for 
anatomical  and  physiological  purposes,  and  laboratories  should  keep  a  supply  on  hand. 

Boys  sometimes  capture  them,  but  are  apt  to  injure  them.  Large  frogs  may  some- 
times be  had  from  restaurants  or  from  large  dealers  in  fish  lilLe  £.  G.  Blackford,  of  Fulton 
Market,  New  York  city.  Frogs  abound  in  the  marshes  near  Montezuma,  N.  Y,  and  may 
be  had  at  a  moderate  price  from  Mr.  Fennimore  Helmer  of  that  place. 

Frogs  may  be  transported  long  distances  in  a  box  of  wet  grass  if  a  few  airholes  are 
made.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  spring,  or  in  a  dark  covered  tank  or  vessel  through  which 
water  flows,  or  in  which  it  is  frequently  changed.  The  cover  is  needed  both  to  prevent 
their  escape  and  to  retard  their  vital  changes.  In  spite  of  care,  few  survive  more  than 
three  months  ;  the  larger  ones  often  die  ^vithin  as  many  weeks. 

g  1452.  Mencbranehi  aboimd  in  the  lakes  of  central  New  York,  but  are  not  easily  taken 
with  the  net  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  supply  from  that  source  is 

therefore  variable.  We  have  usually  be«i 
able  to  obtain  them  in  considerable  num- 
bers at  short  notice  from  Mr.  KusgcI  Doc, 
of  Harmar,  Ohio.  Mcnobranchi  ccnn  i 
live  long  out  of  water,  and  the  water  shoold 
be  changed  often.  For  transxortation,  net 
more  than  three  should  be  put  in  a  fmil  of 
water,  and  they  should  be  shipped  very 
promptly.  They  may  be  kept  easily  in 
aquaria,  especially  if  a  shelter  is  provideJ 
under  which  they  can  screen  themselves 
from  the  light. 

Alcoholic  examples  of  the  above  nanW 
animals,  as  well  as  of  many  other  forms, 
domestic  and  foreign,  may  be  had  from 
the  Natural  History  Establishment  of  Prot 
H.  A.  Ward,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

§  1458  (§  1086).  Pithing  Frogs.- 
This  is  an  expeditious  and  approximatel/ 
painless  way  of  killing  frogs  for  anatomical 
and  experimental  purposes.  The  frog  is  to 
be  grasped  as  shown  in  Fig.  130— the  p<d- 
lex  upon  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  me- 
dius,  annularis  and  minimus  acmes  the 
belly  so  that  their  tips  are  related  to  the 
right  arm  and  leg  as  represented,  and  the  index  upon  the  head.  In  this  way  the  most 
active  and  powerful  frog  may  be  held  securely,  but  the  grasp  may  be  aided  by  a  bit  of 


Fio.  130.— Method  op  Holding  a  Froq 
Fon  Pithing. 
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cloth.  When  first  seized,  the  caudal  end  of  the  frog  should  bo  held  downward  or  away 
from  the  operator,  so  that  tbe  urine  may  not  be  discharged  apon  the  clothes. 

To  pith,  ventriduct  the  head  with  the  index,  and  pass  the  tip  of  the  right  index  from 
betwe^  the  eyes  caudad  until  a  distinct  depression  is  felt  at  the  meson,  upon  a  Ime  corre- 
sponding nearly  with  tbe  caudal  margins  of  the  membrante  tjrmpanorum.  With  a 
sharp-pointed  Charri^re  scalpel,  diyide  the  skin  transrersely  for  about  8  mm.,  and  then 
plunge  tbe  scalpel  deeper  so  as  to  divide  the  *'  medulla."  Respiratory  movements  cease, 
and  the  frog  is  supposad  to  be  dead  and  incapable  of  feeling. 

If  the  cephalic  portions  of  the  brain  are  wanted,  the  head  should  be  cut  off  and  the 
brain  exposed  without  delay  (g  1067) ;  or  reflex  movements  of  the  limbs  should  bo  pre- 
vented by  breaking  up  the  myelon  with  the  probe  or  a  piece  of  wire  introduced  from  the 
incision  into  the  neural  canaL 

§  1454  (§  1115).  Macrotome. — This  name  is  applied  to  a  simple  apparatus  upon  which 
sections  of  the  head  or  other  parts  may  be  nmde  with  a  saw.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  kind  of 
*•  miter  box,"  and  is  made  as  follows  : — 

A  block  of  hard  wood  (ash,  oak,  etc.)»  0  cm.  thick  and  about  18  cm.  long,  has  a  rdnzte 
(*'  rabbet ")  cut  out  along  one  of  its  long  corners  to  a  depth  of  12  mm.,  and  is  then  accu- 
rately divided  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length. 

The  pieces  are  then  to  be  screwed  securely  across  a  perfectly  level  board,  about  86  x  18 
cm.,  at  about  10  cm.  from  one  end.  The  pieces  are  to  be  separated  by  only  the  thickness 
of  tbe  blade  of  the  small  back  saw  (§  152)  used  in  making  the  sections,  and  the  rebate  in 
to  be  above,  toward  the  shorter  portion  of  the  board. 

At  the  right  of  the  division  betwesn  the  blocks  (or  at  the  left  if  the  operator  is  left- 
handed)  is  to  be  placed  a  block  about  4  cm.  thick  ;  it  is  to  be  adjustable  by  means  of  a 
thumb-screw  passing  through  a  slot  In  §  1117,  this  block  is  called  the  slide;  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  macrotome  may  be  used  not  only  for  hemisection  of  the  head,  bat  also  for  making 
frozen  sections  of  limbs  and  other  parts.  The  saw  should  be  kept  sharp,  and  clean  but 
not  oily. 

g  1455  (§  1371).  The  Brains  of  the  Lower  Vertebrates.— The  brains  of  Amphibia 
and  of  the  air-breathing  Vertebrates  (Reptiles,  Birds  and  Mammals)  are  readily  compara* 
ble  with  that  of  the  frog  or  Menobranchus.  But  those  of  the  "  fishes  "  (sharks,  skates, 
lamprey-eels,  Ceratodus,  gar-pikes  and  Teleosts)  have  not  yet  been  hoDiologized  eatis- 
fiactorily,  and  the  beginner  is  not  advised  to  undertake  their  examination  ;  some  idea 
of  the  difiScultles  may  be  gained  from  the  special  papers  by  various  writers  upon  the  brains 
of  tbe  several  groups  and  ftrom  a  brief  summary  by  the  senior  author  (^6). 

g  1456  (§  818).  The  Use  of  Mica  for  Mounting  Alcoholic  Specimens.— Prof.  Leslie 
A.  Lee  has  kindly  called  our  attention  to  the  use  of  slips  of  mica  for  the  mounting  in  alco- 
hol of  preparations  which  requlro  some  support.  It  can  readily  be  cut  into  the  desired 
shape,  and  holes  can  be  drilled  tiirough  which  may  be  passed  the  threads  for  supporting 
the  specimen. 

§  1457  (§§  1128, 1188, 1288).  The  Fornix.— According  to  an  editorial  in  the  Am.  Jour, 
of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry  (I,  402),  there  are  two  famicn,  right  and  left,  one  for  each 
hemisphere,  as  there  are  two  ^m5rM9,  etc.  This  commends  Itself  to  us  upon  some  grounds, 
but  the  commonly  accepted  view  should  not  be  hastily  abandoned. 
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In  the  following  Index,  technical  words  and  words  used  fai  a  technical  sense  are 
accented  with  the  principal  accent.  In  this,  Wehster's  Dicti-jnary  has  been  foUowed 
whenever  possible.  There  is  also  herein  given  the  etymology  of  the  technical  terms  not 
found  in  the  last  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


Abbreviations  for  Parts  of  the  Brain, 

43&-488. 
Abdo'men,  a  division  of  the  trunk,  36. 
ABDOM'INAL  and  thoracic  viscera,  lines  of 
incision  for  exposing,  274. 

blood  vessels,  856. 

transection,  how  to  do,  98-101. 

viscera,  273-297. 
Abdu'cens  nerve,  origin  and  distribution,  506. 
Absorbent  cotton,  62. 

ACCESSORY  or  spinal  accessory  nerve,  ori- 
gin and  distribution,  509. 

parotid  glands,  802. 
Accuracy,  limits  to  in  description,  27. 
Acous'iic  or  auditory  nerve,  origin  and  dis- 
tribution, 506. 
Actions  of  muscles,  203. 
Action  of  the  musdes  of  the  eye,  519. 
Ad'ipocere,  105. 

Adjective  and  adverbial  forms,  27. 
Adrena'le,  295. 
ADVERBIAL  and  adjective  forms,  27. 

ending,  27. 
Air  cells  of  lungs,  810. 
Ay  BA,  functions  of,  871. 

structure  of,  398-899. 

white  nervous  matter,  869,  472. 
Al'bicans,  472. 
Al/COHOL,  a  perfect  preservative,  118. 

absolute,  112. 

admission  of  into  abdomen,  118. 

amount  required  for  different  purposes, 
121. 

anatomical  uses  of,  112-134. 

as  a  deodorizer,  88. 

care  of,  113. 

changing  tbe  percentage  of,  115-116. 

coagulation  of  tissues  by,  117. 

cost  of,  113. 

crystalline  deposits  in,  128. 

deterioration  of,  122. 


AL'COHOL,  determination  of  percentage  of, 
114. 
economics  of,  117. 
filtration  of  for  clearing,  122. 
filtration  of  for  deodorization  and  de- 
coloration, 128. 
how  to  obtain  free  of  tax  for  scientific 

purposes,  113, 585. 
inflammability  of,  114. 
injection  of  into  arteries,  119. 
injection  of  into  hollow  viscera,  119. 
infection  of  into  lungs,  119. 
injec  ion  of  into  thorax  and  abdomen, 

118. 
its  importance  and  general  character, 

112. 
measures  accessory  to  immersion  in, 

117-119. 
methyl,  or  wood  spirit,  124. 
percentage  of  required  for  brains,  etc, 

120. 
percentage  of  required  fbr  ligaments, 

etc,  121. 
percentage    of  required  for  muscalar 

organs,  120. 
precautions  against  fire  from,  114. 
purification  of,  122-12a 
reduction  of  with  water,  116. 
removing  from  hair.  181. 
settling  of  for  clearing,  122. 
special  characters  of,  113. 
specific  gravities  of  various  grades.  IVL 
strengthening  of,  123. 
use  of  appropriate  grades  of,  117. 
vapor  as  a  preservative,  128L 
varieties  of,  112. 
Alcoholom'eter  (alco($meter),  114. 
AlcoOm'eter  (alcoholometer),  114. 
Alisphe'noid  bone  {Latin,  ala,  a  wing,  and 
Greek,  of^rjv,  a  wedge,  cidoc  form),  ISli 
Al'veolar  margin  of  the  jaw,  184. 
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Al'veos,  lobulas  b jpownptt,  481. 
American  Metric  Bureau,  o. 
Amphibia,  8. 

Amphibian  brain,  table  of  parts,  409. 
Amphiox'ns  lanceola'tus.  10. 
AMPULLA  OF  VASTER,  293. 

figure  of,  291. 
Anffistnet'ic  box  and  figure  of,  81. 
Analo^es  and  differences  of  vascular  and 

nervous  systems,  371-372. 
Anapoph'ysis  (avu,  on,  and  ^vuv,  to  grow  or 

be  produced),  172. 
ANATOM'ICAL    instruments    and    mate- 
rial, 59. 

Philistinism,  forms  of,  204. 
Angles  of  the  eyelids,  514. 
Angular  gy'rus,  501. 
An^gulus  mandibula^ris,  188. 
Animal  charcoal,  88. 

Animal  charcoal  for  filtration  of  alcohol,  128. 
An'nulus  abdomina'lis  exter'nus  and  inter'- 

nus,  297. 
ANTERIOR  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord,  478. 

perforated  space,  485. 

pillar  of  the  for' nix,  476. 
AORTA,  838. 

abdomina'lis,  358. 

abdomina'lis,  injection  of,  147. 

and  its  principal  thoracic  branches,  fig- 
ure of,  847. 

thorac'ica,  850. 
Apex  of  heart,  826. 
APHORISMS  for  dissectors,  197-198. 

general,  52-54 

respecting  nomenclature,  12. 
Aponeuro'sis,  an  undesirable  name,  196. 
Append'ages  of  the  skin,  512. 
Appendicular  parts  of  the  body,  25. 
AQU^DUaTUS  coch'le®,  681. 

Syl'vii,  482. 
A'queous  humor  and  aqueous  chambers  of 

the  eye,  522. 
Arachnoi'dea,  418,  472. 
Ar^bor  vi'tse,  472. 
Arched  gy'ri,  500. 
AR'CUS  bicipita'lis,  245. 

neura'lis.  172. 
A'REA  crura'lis,  473. 

crura'lis,  diagram  of,  447. 

ellip'tica,  473. 

intercruralis,  478. 

ova' lis,  473. 

postponti'lis,  473. 

pnechiasma'tica,  478. 

septa'lis  of  brain,  47B. 
Areas  and  lines  of  muscular  attachment,  195. 
Areom'eter,  114. 
ARM,  cephalic  or  anterior  limb,  29,  30. 

muscles  of,  with  figures,  225-271. 
Arrangement  of  cranial  nerves,  506. 
ARWRI A  adre'no-lumba'lis.  359. 

anastomo'tica  mag'na,  354. 

axilla'ris,  852. 


ARTE'RIA  brachia'lis,  353. 

bra'chio-cephal'ica  «.  innomina'ta,  850. 

bronchia'lis,  851. 

cardi'aca,  326. 

carotidffi'a,  fibres  of,  345,  847,  392. 

carotid»'a,  injection  of,  148. 

circumflex'a,  858. 

circumflex'a  anterior,  858. 

cceli'aca,  358. 

co'lica  dex'tra,  859. 

co'lica  me'dia,  359. 

co'lica  sinistra,  360. 

corona' ria  ventric'uli,  859. 

cyst'ica,  358. 

epigas'trica,  861. 

femora' lis.  injection  of,  142. 

gas'traduodena'lis,  858. 

gas'tro-epiplo'ica  dex'tra,  358. 

hsemorrhoida'lis  supe'rior,  860. 

hepaf  ica,  858. 

hvpogas'trica,  361. 

ireo  co'lica,  359. 

il'eo-lumba'lis,  360. 

ili'aca  exter'na,  361. 

ili'aca  inter' na,  861. 

intercosta'lis,  351. 

intercosta'lis  supe'rior,  851. 

interos'seus  ante'rior,  364. 

interos'seus  poste'rior,  354. 

lumba'lis,  351,  862. 

mesenter'ica  infe'rior,  360. 

mesenter'ica  supe'rior,  359. 

nu'triens,  354. 

oesophags&'a,  351. 

ova^rii,  860. 

pancreat'ico-duodena'lis,  859. 

pancreat'ico-duodena'lis  inferior,  359. 

I)ericardi'aca,  351. 

phren'ica,  358. 

profun'da  supe'rior.  354. 

pulmona'lis,  326,  837. 

pylor'ica,  358. 

radia'lis,  354. 

radia'lis  recur' reus,  354. 

rena'lis,  360. 

sa'cra  me'dia.  361. 

spermat'ica,  360. 

splen'ica,  359. 

stema'lis  8,  mamma'ria  inter'na,  851« 

subcla'via,  327. 

subcla'via,  branches  of,  851. 

subcla'via  dex'tra,  351. 

subcla'via  sinis'tra,  350. 

BubscapulaMs,  353. 

suprascapula'ris,  352. 

thorac'ica  ante'rior,  352. 

thorac'ica  lon'ga,  352. 

ulna'ris,  354 

ulna'ris  recur' rens,  854. 

ventric'uli  dorsa'lis,  859. 

vertebra'lis,  351. 

vesica'lis  supe'rior,  861. 
Ar'teries,  distinction  from  veins,  815. 
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ARTERIES  of  the  thorax  and  arm,  850. 

of  the  trunk  and  arm,  i^:3-844. 

structure  of,  863. 

to  ioject,  1^. 
AR'THRON  {up&poif,  a  joint),  106. 

capitt^rJi,  171. 

costicartilag'inis,  166. 

il  io  saci-a'le,  167. 

mesosteme'bri,  166. 

of  ribs,  165. 

tubjr'culi,  171. 
AR'TUROTOME(upi?or,  a  joint,  and  riftveiv, 
to  cut),  62. 

how  to  use.  201. 

figure  of,  68. 
Articulations  of  bones  of  skull,  176. 
A3p(?cts  of  a  vertebrate,  figures  of,  80. 
A^trag'alus,  41. 
Atlan  tal  fora'men,  172. 
Atlas,  171. 

Attachment  lines  and  areas,  195. 
Audi'tion,  hearing,  511,  52J. 
AU'DITORY  apparatus,  523. 

or  acous'tic  nerve,  origin  and  distribu- 
tion, 508. 
AU'LA  {Latin,  a  court-yard),  472. 

aud  porta,  407,  404. 

in  frog,  422. 
Auliplex'us  {Latin,  aula,  a  court-yard,  and 

plexus,  a  twining  or  braiding),  478. 
Au'riclea  of  heart,  saciioa,   83^38),   Fig. 

93-96. 
AURICULA  dex'tra,  327. 

sinis'tra.  827,  33S. 
Auricula'ris  mag'nus  nerve,  801. 
AU'RIS  {Latin,  th3  ear),  511,  523. 

bones  of,  5  28. 

enta'lis,  labyrinth' us,  529. 

me'dia,  53S. 
Automat'ic  nervous  centers,  371. 
Av'ial  part  of  body  (soma),  25. 
AX'IS,  171. 

band  or  cylinder  of  nerve,  899. 

cceli'af'a,  35 S. 

ihyroi'dous,  352. 
AZ  YGOUS  and  paired,  meaning  of,  83. 

lobe  of  the  lungs,  310. 

Ball  of  the  eye,  g^lobus  oculi,  520, 

Band  axis  of  n^rve,  393. 

Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  5. 

BASE  of  brain,  figure  showing  segments  and 
nerve  roots,  443. 
of  the  heart,  327. 

Basilar  membrane  of  the  coch'lea,  533. 

Basioccip'ital  bone  (Latin,  basis,  the  base, 
and  occiput,  the  back  of  the  head), 
181. 

Bisisphe'noid  bone  (3a/7<c.  a  base  or  pedes- 
tal, oor'fi',  a  wedge,  and  eldoc,  form),  181. 

Batrachians,  Amphibia,  8. 

B.^aded  bristles,  63. 

"^Uy  or  body  of  a  muscle,  195. 


Benzine,  81. 

Berge,  J.  and  H.,  69. 

Bicip'ital  arch,  245. 

Bicuspid  valves,  829-880. 

Bigcm'inum  {Latin,  double,  twofold),  482. 

Blackford,  G..  475. 

Bleaching  bjnes,  110. 

Bleeding  as  prelimmary  to  preservation,  117 

Blind  spjt  of  retina,  522. 

Bl3cks  for  dissecting,  G4. 

Blood-vascular  system,  815. 

Blood-vascular  system,  subdivisions  of,  315. 

BLOOD  VESSELS,  figure  of  general,  845. 

in  femoral  region,  figure  ot,  142. 

isolating  and  drjing.  346. 

method  of   connecting  when  severed, 
511. 

ofthe  trunk,  342. 

of  the  trunk,  figure  of,  845. 

structure  of,  362. 
Blow-pipe,  care  of,  74, 

figure  of,  66. 

flexible,  64. 
Blue  for  injections,  139, 585. 
BODY  cavities,  dor' sal  and  vcn'tral,  23. 

figure  of  principal  divisions,  88. 

its  primary  divisions,  29. 

of  a  vertebra,  172. 

or  belly  of  a  muscle,  195. 

planes  of.  33 

planes,  fifl^re  of,  34. 

table  of  principal  divisions,  89. 
Bone  nippers,  62,  67. 
Bone,  structure  of,  191. 
BONES,  bleaching  of,  110. 

cleaning  by  tbe  liquid  soap  process,  106. 

freeing  them  from  grease,  110. 

maceration  in  water,  105. 

of  limbs,  40. 

of  the  ear,  538. 

of  young  animals,  preparation  of,  109. 

preparation  of,  103. 

removing  soft  parts  from  alcoholic  spe- 
cimens, 1(K>. 

soft  parts  removed  by  ants  or  Dermes- 
tes,  105. 
Borders  of  muscles,  designation  ofi  197. 
Bottle  brush,  figure  of,  129. 
Box,  glass,  figure  of,  126. 
BRACHIAL  plex'us,  378-387. 

])lex'ns,  figures  and  diagrams  of,  874, 
378.  881. 
Bra'chium  pon'tis,  medipednnculus,  481. 
BRAIN,  abbreviations  of  names,  486-438. 

and  its  fissures,  494. 

and  myelon,  figure  of  dorsal  view,  374. 

cavities  completely  closed,  414 

oce'lisB  or  cavities,  406. 

coe'liffi,  exposed  from  ventral  side,  440. 

coe'lifiB.  figure  of,  ventral  exposure,  440. 

commissures  of,  489. 

conr^ar'.son  to  a  house,  418. 

definition  of,  400. 
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BRAIN,  exposure  of,  377, 425. 

exposure  by  removing  calva,  431. 

figure  of  the  base,  showing  segments, 
and  nerve  roots,  443. 

figure  of  the  mesal  as[>ect,  446-447. 

figure  sli')wing  the  relations  of  the  cav- 
itios,  408. 

figure  of  a  transection  through  the  dia- 
coelia.  458. 

four  ])latesof,  with  explanation,  461-471. 

peneral  considerations,  4C0. 

hardening  in  alcohol,  420. 

hardening  with  zinc  chlorid,  435. 

hemisection  of,  44 1. 

id^al,  simple,  40S,  409. 

id?al,  simple,  diagrams  of,  408. 

importance  and  difflculty  of  its  study, 
400. 

Injection  of  cxEliae,  435. 

its  form,  493. 

killing  animal  for,  423. 

macroscopic  vocabulary  of,  436-488. 

mesal  aspect,  showing  segments,  etc., 
446-447. 

methods  of  study,  400. 

names  of  parts,  403-404. 

names,  synonyms  and  references,  alpha- 
betically considered,  471-491. 

of  Amphibia,  dissection  of,  420. 

of  Amphibia,  exposure  of,  3r7. 

of  Amphibia,  general  inspection,  418. 

of  Amphibia,  labeling,  418. 

of  Amphibia,  pres3rvation,  418. 

of  Amphibia,  special  methods,  423. 

of  cat,  removal,  423. 

of  cat,  segmental  arrangement  of  names, 
44G. 

of  cat  and  frog,  differences  of,  439. 

of  felines,  fi^jfures  by  various  authofs, 
with  comments,  492-493. 

of  frog,  advantages  for  study,  402. 

of  frog,  exposure,  416. 

of  Menobmnchus,  description  and  dis- 
section, 422. 

of  Menobranchus,  exposure,  417. 

of  young  human  subject,  method  of  re- 
moval, 435. 

plexuses,  injection  of,  436. 

removal  after  hemisection  of  the  head, 
432^33. 

eegmouts,  404-406. 

segments,  examination  of,  450. 

segments  in  the  cat,  439. 

showing  dorsal  aspect  of  mesencepha- 
lon, etc.,  441. 

study  for  comparative  anatomist  and 
systematic  zoologist,  401. 

supporting  with  brine  while  removing, 
428. 

Table  of  parts  in  Amphibia,  409. 

transferring  to  alcohol,  4i.9. 

ventricles  of,  coeliae,  406. 

weighing,  429. 


Brain,  weight  determined  from  capacity  of 

the  skull,  191. 
Brains,  etc.,  percentage  of  alcohol  requlr.  d 

for,  120. 
Breneman,  A.  A.,  123. 
Brevity  of  technical  terms,  importance  of,  15. 
Brine  for  supporting  brain,  126,  ^8. 
Bristles,  beaded,  63. 
Bronchi.  311. 
Bron'chial  tubes,  311. 
Bronchio'li,  311. 
Brown,  F.  H.,  8. 
Bul'bus  for'nicis,  472. 
Bul'la  tympan'ica,  185. 

Cs'cum  and  Ileo-cscal  Valve,  284-285. 
Calca'neum,  41. 

Cal'car  {Latin,  a  spur)  part  of  brain.  473. 
CALLO'SUM  {Latin,  hard,  firm),  4Ji9. 

corpus,  of  brain,  474. 

figure  of  its  dorsal  aspect,  442. 
Cam 'era,  fornix,  479. 

CANA'LIS    bicipita'lis,    bicipital    arch    or 
groove,  158. 

centralis,  of  mye^on,  406,  474. 

ccr'ebro-spina'lis,  S70. 

coch'leae,  500. 

Eustachia'na,  185.  528. 

lachrymaiis.  179.  515. 

neura'lis.  172,  370. 

Schlem'mi,  523. 

semicircula'ris,  530. 
Canalic'ulns  ( Aa^i/? .  diminutive  of  canalis,  a 

canal),  191. 
Canalic'uli  of  bone,  191. 
Can'thi  or  angles  of  the  eyelids.  514 
CAN'ULA,  inserting  and  securing,  figure 
of,  145. 

introduction  into  vessels,  144. 

of  a  syringe,  character  and  preparation 
of,  188. 
CAPACITi"  of  organs,  determining,  135. 

of  skull,  determining,  191. 
CAPILLARIES,  general  character  of,  815. 

structure  of,  363. 
CAPITEL'LUM  {Latin,  diminutive  of  ca 
put,  a  head),  159. 

cos'tce,  166. 

hu'meri,  159. 
Cap'sula  Icn'tis,  523. 
CAPUT  {Latin,  a  head),  159. 

hu'meri  articula're,  159. 
Car'dia,  heart.  816. 
CARDIAC  arteries,  826. 

cavities,  823. 
CARE  of  instruments,  78. 

of  syringe,  137. 
Cari'na  for'nicis,  474 
Carmine  solution  for  injection,  189. 
Carot'id  arterv,  injection  of,  148. 
CARPUS  and  tarsus,  41. 

comparison  with  man,  41. 

of  lion  and  dog,  (igure  of,  161. 
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Cat,  advantages  fcr  study  as  compared  with 

the  dog,  rat,  rabbit,  etc.,  58. 
CATALOG  UE,  data  for  specimen,  46. 

slip  box,  figure  of,  50. 
CATALOGUES,  library,  46. 

of  manufacturers,  59. 
Cau'da  stria'ti,  474. 
Cau'dal  and  cephal'ic,  use  of,  23. 
Cau'dal  or  tail  vertebrae,  170. 
Caul,  omentum,  280. 
CAVITIES  of  the  body,  33. 

of  the  brain,  importance  and  advantage 
of  for  study,  401. 

of  the  brain,  communication  with  the 
exterior,  401. 

of  the  brain,  completely  closed,  414 

of  the  brain,  names  of,  406, 409. 

of  the  brain,  their  relation,  413. 
Ca'vum  o'ris,  303. 
CeVla  {Litin,  a  cell),  me'dia,  474. 
Cements  for  bones  and  teeth,  107. 
Centigrade  thermometer,  3. 
CENTRAL  canal  of  myelon,  413,  474. 

tubular  gray,  475. 

use  and  significance  of,  26. 
Cen'trum  vertebra'le,  172. 
Cephalic  and  cau'dal,  significance  and  use 

of.  23. 
CEREBELLAR  dne'rea,  475. 

fossa,  186. 
CEREBEL'LUM,  474-475. 

lateral  lobe  of,  481. 

of  frog,  419. 
CEREBRAL  fos'sa,  186. 

pedun'cles,  476. 
Cer'ebro  spi'nal  nervous  system.  369,  372. 
CEREBRUM  and  its  fissures,  493-503. 

its  form,  493. 

parvum,  474. 

prosencephalon,  485. 
CERVICAL  nerves,  373. 

vertebrsB  and  determination  of,  170. 
Cer'vico-fa'cial  division  of  the  facial  nerve, 

301. 
Cer'vixofarib,  166. 
Chain  hooks,  65. 

Changes  in  terminology,  objects  and  meth- 
ods, 13. 
Charcoal,  animal,  for  filtering  alcohol,  etc.. 

83.  123. 
Charriere  scalpel,  69. 
Chaussiere,  15. 
Chest,  thorax.  308. 
Chevron  bones,  171. 
Chias'ma  (xiaofia,  the  mark  of  the  letter  ;t). 

475,  507. 
Chloral  hydrate  as  a  preservative,  124. 
Chloroforming  animals,  80. 
Choice  of  origin  and  insertion  of  a  muscle, 

195. 
Cholccyst'is  (;t'>^^,  bile,   kvotiq,  a  cyst   or 

bladder),  277,  230,  289. 
Chorda  spormat'ica,  143. 


Chor'da  spinalis,  372,  482. 
Chor'diB  tendin'ese,  827. 
Cho'roid  plex'us  of  lateral  ventricles,  485. 
Choroi'dea,  621. 
Chyle  vessels,  364. 
CIL'IARY  muscle,  525. 
plicae  or  folds,  522. 
Cim'bia,  tractus  transversus  pednnculi,  475. 
CINE'REA  {Latin,  of  or  like  ashes),  gray 
nervous  matter,  369-370,  475. 

functions  of,  371. 

of  the  brain,  475. 

structure  of,  398-399. 
aark,  C.  F.,  64 
Class  Mammalia,  8. 
Classification  of  animals.  Table  of,  9. 
Cla'va  {Latin,  a  knotty  branch),  475. 
Clav'icle,  clavic'ula,  56. 
CLAVICULA,  clav'icle,  56. 

determination  of  right  and  left,  150. 

of  cat,  figured,  162. 
Claw  points,  removal  of,  102. 
Claws  as  appendages  of  the  skin,  512. 
CLEANING  bones,  103-111. 

cauula  and  syringe,  146. 
Cleanliness,  precautions  for,  81. 
Cleavage  of  muscles,  195. 
Cleaves,  Prof.  E.  C,  vi,  xxi. 
Clements,  Miss  G.  D.,  xxi,  461. 
Clipping  the  hair,  204. 
Coagulation  of  tissues  by  alcohol,  117. 
Coarse  injections  of  blood  vessels,  137-148. 
Coats  of  the  eye,  521-522. 
Coccyge^al  nerves,  373. 
COCff  LEA,  529. 

canal  of,  581. 

scalse  and  spiral  lamina  of,  529. 

transection  of  a  coil  of,  533. 
Codman  and  Sliurtleff,  79. 
C(E'LI^  (KoiKia,  a  cavity),  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  406. 

relations  of,  413. 

ventral  exposure  of,  with  figure,  440. 
Coe'lum,  trunk  cavity,  37. 
Col'lum,  neck,  39,  307. 
Co'lon,  285. 

Colors  for  injections,  139. 
COLUM'NA  dorsa'lis  (myel'onisX  475. 

for'nids,  475. 

latera'lis  (myelonis),  476. 

poste^rior,  475. 

ventra'lis  (mvelonis),  476. 

vertebra'lis.  169-173. 
Columns  car'neee,  327. 
Columns  of  alba  in  the  myelon,  370. 
Combination  of  words,  28. 
COMMISSU'RA  ante'rior,  praecommissara, 
484. 

for'nicis,  476. 

habena'rum,  476. 

mag'na,  callosum,  474. 

mo'dia    s.     mol'lis,    medicoramissura, 
481. 
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Cammissu'ra    poete'rior,     postcommissura, 

484. 
Com'missares  of  the  brain,  407,  439. 
Common  ventricular  cavity,  aula,  47^-478. 
Compound  words,  connecting  vowel  in,  28. 
Compress' or,  figure  of,  65. 
Conarial  tube,  415. 
Cona'rium  (xoivof,  a  cone),  pineal  body,  420, 

439.  476. 
Conductive  action  of  nerves,  371. 
CON'DYLUS  mandibular ris,  189. 

occipita'lis.  183. 
Conjunctiva,  614 
Connect,  definition  of  term,  197. 
Co'nus  arterio^sus,  837. 
Copi>eras  as  a  deodorizer,  83. 
Curiam,  derma,  cutis  vera,  true  skin,  512. 
Corks  and  rubber  stoppers,  126. 
Cor'nea,  521. 
COR'NCT  Ammo'nis,  hypocampa,  480, 

anie'rius  ventric'uli  lateralis,  praecor- 
nu,  484. 

me'dium    <.    descen'dens,    medicomu, 
481. 

poste'rius.  postcornu,  484. 
Cor'onal  suture,  183. 
COR'PUS  albicans,  472. 

bigem'inum  ante'rins,  optici,  482. 

bigeminum  poste'rius,  poBtq[>tici,  484 

callo'sum,  474 

can'dicans,  albicans,  472. 

fimbria' turn,  fimbria,  478. 

genicula'tum  exter'nura,  484 

genicula'tum  inter'num,  484. 

mammilla' re,  albicans,  472. 

pinea'le,  conarium,  420.  439,  476. 

pitaita'rium,  hypophysis,  480. 

pvramida'le,  pyramis,  485. 

sfria'tum,  488. 

trapezoi'des,  trapezium,  490. 

vit'reum,  522. 
Corpus'cula  Paci'ni,  281. 
CORTEX  (Latin,  a  rind),  440. 

cer^ebri,  440.  475. 

of  the  encephalon,  476. 
Cor^ti,  position  of  the  organ  of,  583. 
Cos'ta,  rib,  167. 

Cos'tal  carrtilage,  costicartila'go,  167. 
COTTON,  absorbent,  62. 

filtration  of  alcohol  through,  122. 
COT'YLOm  bone,  168. 

fossa,  168. 
CRA'NIAL  fos'sffi,  186. 

NERVES.  371. 
comparison  with  spinal,  504. 
method  of  demonstration,  511. 
numbering,  505. 

physiological  arrangement,  with  Ta- 
ble, 500. 
Table  of  origin,  exit,  distribution  and 

functions,  510. 
Table  of  synonyms,  505. 
Cra'nium  and  face,  174 


Ciib'riform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  188. 
CRIS'TA  (Xa^m,a  crest)  deltoi'dea  hu'meri, 
deltoid  ridge,  159. 

forrnicis.  476. 

il'ii,  167. 

lambdoida'lis,  179. 

pectora'lis  hu'meri,  i>ectoral  ridge,  159. 

tempora'lis,  179. 
CRU'CTAL  FISSURE,  constant  and  variable 
characters,  498-499. 

its  homology  and  formation,  600-502. 
Cru'ral  area,  473. 
CRUS  ante'rius  medul'ls  oblonga'taB,  476. 

cerebel'li     supe^rius,     prsepedunculus, 
485. 

ce'rebri,  476. 

e  cerebeVlo  ad  medul'lam,  postpedoti- 
culus,  466. 

for'nicis  ante'rius,  476, 

me'dium,  medipedunculus,  481. 

olfacto'riimi «..  rhinenceph'ali,  476. 
Crys'talline  lens,  522. 
Cuboi'des,  41 
Cu'neiforme.  41. 
Curtis,  Miss  I.  M.,  xxL 
Cusps  of  deciduous  canines,  66, 188. 
Cu'ticle,  epidermis,  512. 
CUTIS,  skin,  512. 

ve'ra,  derma,  true  skin,  512. 

DECAPITA'TION    of  a   Cat  for  the 
Brain,  423. 

of  a  frog  or  Menobranchus,  415. 
Decimal  systems,  8. 
Dee,  R,  636. 
Del'ta  for'nicis,  477. 
Del'toid  ridge  of  the  humerus,  159. 
Deo'dorizers,  83. 

Derivative  words,  formation  of,  28. 
Der'ma  {dip^a^  the  skin),  cutis  vera,  true 

skin,  512. 
DESIGNATION  OF  organs,  organonomy, 
14. 

position  and   direction,  toponomy,  20, 
31 

the  cranial  nerves  by  numbers,  605. 
DETERMINATION  OF  muscular  homolo- 
gies, 196. 

right  and  left,  149. 

right  and  left  with  entire  limbs,  151. 

the  capacity  of  the  skull,  191. 
Deutencepn'alon  (fJeilrfpof,  second,  Iv^  with- 
in, Kefjta^,  the  head),  diencephalon,  477. 
Dex'tral  and  sinis'tral,  use  of,  24 
Diacoe'lia  (dui,  between,  KoiUa,  a  hollow), 

third  ventricle  of  brain,  477. 
Diagonals  of  solids,  designation  of,  85. 
Diagrams  of  ideal,  simple  brain,  408. 
DIAPHRAG'MA,  277,  281,  311. 

figure  of  caudal  or  peritoneal  surface;, 
313. 

partition  between  thorax  and  abdomen, 
87. 
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Diapbrapf  ma,  tendons  of,  311. 
Diapli'ysis  ((Jtu,  throagb  or  between,  and 
<^v£Lv,  to  grow  or   be    produced), 
bumeri,  shaft  of  a  bone,  158, 159. 
Diaplex'us  (cJ<«,  through  or  between,  and 

Latin  plexus,  a  twisting  or  braiding), 

plexus  of  third  ventricle,  422,  477. 
Diapoph'jsiB  of  a  vertebra,  173. 
Diate'ia  (Jtu,  through  or  between,  and  Latin 

tela,  a  web),  477. 
DIENCEPH'ALON  (Jta,  between,  h,  with- 
in, and  Kc^oX^,  the  head),  477. 

examination,  452. 

in  Amphibia,  420. 
Differences  of  brain  of  cat  and  frog,  439. 
Direct  lines.  34-35. 

DIRECTION  AND  POSITION,  designation 
of,  20,  34. 

on  direct  lines,  35. 

on  obliqua  lines,  35. 
Disarticulating  skulls,  109. 
Display  of  a]cx>holic  specimens,  129. 
DISSECTING  gown,  05. 

instruments,  how  to  use,  199-201. 
DISSECTION  a  fine  art,  193. 

of  muscles,  instruments  and  materials 
for,  198. 

of  muscles,  preparation  of  cat  for,  198. 

of  the  amphibian  brain,  420. 

of  the  heart,  336. 

of  the  brain,  450-457. 

wounds,  85. 
Dissections    by   beginners   should   not    ba 

published  without  careful  examination, 

191. 
DISSECTORS,  aphorisms  for,  197-198. 

practical  suggestions  for,  201-203. 
Dis'tal,  significance  and  use  of,  25. 
DISTINGUISHING  the  groups  of  vertebrae, 
170. 

vessels  from  nerves,  875. 
Dividers,  duplicating,  67. 
DIVISIONS  of  the  body,   figures  of,  30, 
38. 

of  a  muscle,  195. 

of  the  sensory  nerves,  506. 
DORSAL  and  ven'tral,  use  of.  24. 

or  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  determination, 
170. 

or  upper  eyelid,  514. 

primary  division  of  myelonal  nerves, 
373. 

primary  division  of  nerves,  demonstra- 
tion, 377. 
Dorsim'son,  ven'trimoson,  25. 
Drawing  materials,  67. 
Drills,  67. 

Dropping-bottle  oiler,  figure  of,  635. 
Drowning  animals,  80. 
Drying  to  bo  avoided  in  dissection,  203. 
DIJCT  of  the  parotid  gland,  301. 

of  the  submaxillary  gland,  303. 
Ducts  of  salivary  glauds,  preparation,  298. 


DUCTUS  arterio'sus,  828. 

cboled'ochuB  commu'nis,  287. 

cyst'icus,  287. 

hepat'ici,  287. 

lachryma'lis,  516. 

Santorioi,  292. 

Stenonianus,  301. 

thorac'icus  dex'ter,  365. 

thorac'icus  in  sections  of  thorax,  842. 

thorac'icuB  sinis'ter,  364. 

thorac'icua  sinis'ter,  figure  of,  866. 

Whartonianus,  802. 

Wirsungianus,  290. 
Duode'num,  288. 
DU'RA  (mater),  477. 

removal  from  myelon  and  brain,  879^ 
428. 

EAR,  Auditory  Apparatus,  526-588. 

auris,  bones  of,  528. 

diagram  of,  5^. 

ect5  or  external,  526 

ental  (internal),  labyrlnthus,  529. 

middle,  or  tympanum,  529. 

muscles  of,  528,  529. 

semicircular  canals,  tracing  of,  530. 
Ear-pocket,  56. 
EO'TAL  (^/crof ,  outside,  external),  27,  36. 

and  ental  and  their  derivatives,  36. 

and  ental,  significance  and  use,  27. 

muscles  of  neck  and  shoulder,  figure  of, 
211. 

or  external  ear,  526. 
Elimination  of  slips,  47. 
Em'bryos,  percentage  of  alcohol  required 

for,  120. 
Emery,  76. 
EMINEN'TIA  audito'ria,  477. 

lenticula'ris,  488. 

mag'na  cer'ebri,  490. 
ENCEPHALIC  cavities,  names  of,  406. 

segments,  404-403. 

segments,  examination  of,  450. 

segments  in  the  cat,  439. 

segments,  unequal  value  of,  406. 
ENCEPH'ALON,  definition,  400. 

general  considerations,  400. 

vocabulary  of  parts,  436-488. 
Endocar'dium,  882. 
En'dyma  {Mvfxa,  a   garment),   ependyma, 

413.  478. 
ENTAL  (ivrof,  within,  internal),  27.  36. 

and  ectal  and  their  derivatives,  80. 

and  ectal,  significance  and  use,  27. 
En'terotome,  70. 

Enumeration  of  parts  in  series,  42. 
EPENCEPH'ALON  (fTt,  upon,  /r,  within, 
/ff0a?j7,  the  head),  478. 

examination  of,  451. 
Epen'dyma,  endyma,  478. 
Epicoe'iia  (fn-/,  upon,  and  Koikia,  a  hollow), 

fourth  ventricle,  478. 
Epicon'dylus   (t:Tt,    upon,  and   Kovdv'ko^,  a 
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knob  or  head),  external  condyle  of  ha- 

menis,  160. 
£pider'mis,  cuticle,  512. 
Epip'loon,  278.  280. 

Epipodiaria  {erzi,  upon,  :toiV,  a  foot),  41. 
EPITROCH'LEA  {tTci,  upon,  and  rp^,r«'^£a, 
a  pulley).  158,  1(50. 

internal  condyle  of  humerus,  160. 
Epitroch'lear  fora'meu,  160. 
Ergot,  hippocampus  minor,  calcar.  473. 
ERRORS   of  interpretation   in   dissection, 
194. 

of  manipulation  in  dissection,  198. 
Ether,  inflammability  of,  114. 
E'therizing  animals.  80.    . 
ECrSTACHlAN  canal,  185,  528. 

valve,  380. 
Examination  of  brain  segments,  450. 
Exhibition  and  storage  of  specimens,  125- 

126. 
EXPOSURE  OF  brain,  425. 

frog's  brain,  416. 

hetirt,  319. 

the  salivary  glands  and  their  ducts,  299. 
EXTERNAL  abdominal  ring,  297. 

auditory  meatus,  184. 

condyle  of  the  humerus,  160. 
EYE,  action  of  muscles  of,  519. 

definition  and  situation,  514. 

frozen  ssctions  of,  523. 

hardening  in  alcohol  for  study,  521. 

images  formed  by,  520. 

muscles  of,  516. 

ner>'e8  of,  520. 

oculus,  and  its  appendages,  514. 

of  cat,  dorso- ventral  section,  528. 

tunics  or  coats  of,  621. 
EYEBALL,  form  of,  520. 

bow  to  obtain  of  cat,  ox  or  sheep,  520. 
Evelishes,  absence  of  in  cat,  514. 
EYELID,  third,  action  of,  515. 

palpejra,  514. 

Face  and  Cranium,  3D.  174 

Fa'cial  nerve,  origin  and  distribution,  508. 

Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  3. 

Fallopian  tube,  relation  to  ovary  and  perito- 
neum, 296. 

Falx  (Latin,  a  8ickle\  removal  of,  428. 

FAS'CIA,  196. 
denta'ta,  478. 

Fuscic'uli  of  muscle?,  272. 

Fasci'ola  (Latin,  a  small  bundle^,  cinc'ren, 
478. 

Fau'ces,  513. 

Feline  brains,  comments  on  (;erurcs  of,  491. 

Fellow  of  the  o;  posite  sidf,  platetrope,  lat- 
eral homolojrue,  i]2. 

FEM'ORAL  artery,  injection  of,  142. 
blood  vtvsoN,  fiijjure  of,  142. 
vesa.'ls,  injection  of,  142, 146. 

FE'MUR,40. 

determination  of  right  and  left,  151 

3G 


FENESTRA  (Latin,  a  window),  184. 

ovalis,  184. 529. 

rotun'da,  184, 529. 
Fibril'lffi  of  muscle,  272. 
Fi'bro-cartila'go-intervertebralis,  171. 
FIBULA,  40. 

determination  of  right  and  left,  151. 
Fifth  ventricle,  pseudoccelia,  485. 
Filter,  earthenware,  123. 
Fim'bria,  478. 
Fim'brial  fissure,  497. 
Finder,  tracer,  72. 
Fire,  precautions  against,  114. 
Fishes,  iniection  of,  141. 
FISSU'RA  anga'ta.  478,  498. 

ante'rior,  498. 

Bichati,  rima,  487. 

callcea'lis,  497. 

crucia'ti,  its  constant  and  variable  char- 
acters,  498. 

cruda'ta,  its  homology  and  formation, 
<99. 

crucia'ta,  the  name,  synon}ms  with  au- 
thorities, 499. 

dorsilatera'lis  (myel'onisX  478. 

dorsimega'lis  (mycl'onis),  478. 

fim'brifle,  497. 

hypocam'pae,  497. 

Sylviana,  418. 

Sylviana,  its  constancy  as  compared 
with  the  FF.  rhinalis  and  jostrhi- 
nalis,  418. 

trans ver'ga  mag'na,  rima,  487. 

ventrilatera'lis  (myel'onis),  478. 

ventrimesa'lip.  478. 
FISSURES,  cerebial,  and  gjri,  study  of, 
494. 

comparison  with  those  of  man  and  ether 
mammals,  502. 

figure  of  the  lateral  and  mesal  aspects, 
494. 

formation  of.  497. 

throe  problems  connected  therewith,497. 

homology  with  ihoge  of  man,  502. 

list  of  the  constant  ones  in  the  cat, 
495-496. 

of  the  cerebellum,  494. 

pattern  in  the  cat,  501. 

promising  lines  of  inquiry,  503. 

relation  to  ental  structures,  497. 

relative  depth,  and  mrtl;od  of  determin- 
ing and  indicating  on  drawings, 
49o. 

structural  relations,  with  list,  497. 

Table,  with  svnonyms,  496. 
FISSU'RAL  PATTEKN.  constant  charac- 
ters. 501. 

variable  character?,  502. 
Fle^s.  killing  with  benzine,  64,  80. 
FLEXIBLE  blow-pi iKN  61. 

specimens,  how  to  preserve,  121. 
Flocculus,  of  the  cerebellum,  478. 
Folsom,  52. 
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Foltz,  43. 

FORA'MEN  atlantale,  172. 

cffi'cam,  478. 

cona'rii,  479. 

coDdyla're,  183. 

epitrocblea're    8.    sapraoondjloi'deom, 
160. 

infundib'uli.  479. 

ja^j^ils^'re.  183. 

lac'eram  me'dium,  183. 

Monroi,  porta,  483. 

neura'le,  172. 

obtarato'rium,  167. 

of  Mageodie,  414. 

of  Monro,  porta,  407,  421. 

of  Winslow,  280. 

ova'ie,  of  heart,  328. 

paJati'num  p>oste'rius,  180, 184 

spbe'no-palati'nam,  180. 

sty'lo-mastoi'deum,  183. 

vertebrarteria'le.  171, 173. 
Foram'ina  of  skull.  Table  of,  190. 
FORCEPS,  care  of,  74. 

coarse  and  fine,  67. 

figure  of,  66. 

how  to  use,  201. 
Form  of  the  cerebrum,  493. 
Formation  of  fissures,  497. 
Forms  of  muscles,  196. 
For' nix  {Latins  an  arch),  479. 
FOSSA  appendicula'ris,  180. 

cae'ca.  478. 

totyloi'dea,  168. 

mandibula'ris,  184 

olecrana'Us  hu'meri,  160. 

orbitalis,  180. 

ova'lis,  328. 

radia'Us  hu'meri,  160. 

tempore' lis,  180. 

thyrohya'lis,  184 

ulna'ris  hu'meri,  160. 
Fos'sB  of  skull,  186. 
Fourth  ventricle,  metacoelia,  478. 
Frazer,  Persif  jr,  6. 
Fresh    specimens    in    alcohol    should    not 

touch  sides  of  jar,  121. 
Frog  and  Menobranchus,  killing  for  brain, 

415. 
FROG'S  BRAIN,  advantages  for  study,  403. 

exposure,  416. 
From  and  of,  uso  of  with  adverbs,  27. 
FRON'TAL  bone,  181. 

isi'nus.  183. 
FROZEN  dissections.  182. 

sections,  method  of  making  and  pre- 
serving, 131. 

sections  of  the  eye,  523. 

sections  of  the  thorax,  83S-342. 
FUNCTIONS  of  the  alba,  371. 

of  the  cinerea,  371. 
FUNICULUS  (Xa^*/i,  diminutive  of  funis, 
a  cord),  crrac'ilis,  cla'va,  475. 

of  a  nerve.  398. 


Gaboriau,  53. 

Gall  bladder,  277.  286. 

Gan'glia.  369. 

GANGLION  cer'ebri  posti'cum, 400. 

cervica'le  supe'rius,  395. 

hemispheFicum,  479. 

infe'rius  of  vagus,  509. 

jugula're  of  vagus,  509. 

petro'sum  of  glossopbaryngeus,  509. 

semiluna're,  391,  890. 
Ganglion'ic  nervous  matter,  cinerea,  475. 
General  sensibility,  512. 
Ge'nu  (Latin,  a  knee),  of  the  callosum,  479. 
German  technical  terms,  16. 
Giacomini's  method  of  hardening  the  brain, 

435. 
Girdle,  definition  of  term,  197. 
GLANDS,  sweat  and  sebaceous,  512. 

lachrymal,  515. 
GLAN'DULA  {Latin,  a  gland)  Harderi,  515. 

lachryma'lis,  515. 

Meibo'miana,  514 

mesenter'ica,  280. 

mola'ris,  302. 

paro'tis,  301. 

piuea'lis,  conarium,  476. 

sublingua'lis,  302. 

submaxilla'ris,  302. 

zygomat'ica,  303. 
GTiASS  dishes  and  boxes  for  specimens,  126. 

jars,  127,  128. 

jars,  cleaning,  128,  535. 
GLO'BUS  OCULI,  eyeball.  520. 

form  of,  520. 

how  to  obtain  of  cat,  ox  or  sheep,  520. 
Glossopharynge'al    nerve,  origin,  i^tiona 

and  distribution.  509. 
Glot'tis,  gustatory  structures  in,  513. 
Glycerin,  15  per  cent,,  bottle  for,  72. 
Goodnow  and  Wightman,  59. 
Gould,  John  Stanton,  72. 
Grades  of  alcohol,  use  of  appropriate.  117. 
Gram,  4 
GRAY  matter  of  the  brain,  476. 

nervous  matter,  cinerea,  475. 
Grease,  removal  from  bones,  110. 
Groups,  muscular,  194 
Gudden,  475. 
Gul'let,  (Bsophagus,  808. 
Gusta'tion,  taste,  gustatory  sensibility,  513. 
GY'RI  and  fissures,  study  of,  494 

angular,  501. 

arched,  500. 

designation  of,  500-501. 

oper'ti,  480. 

Habe'na  (Latin,  a  thong,  that  by  which 

anything  is  held),  479. 
Haben'ula  (Lotif^^  a  small  thong),  habena, 

479. 
HAIR,  clipping  the,  204. 

disposal  of,  204. 

parting  for  incisions,  143, 204. 
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Hair,  parts  from  which  absent,  512-. 

Hairs,  tactile,  512. 

Hamenon,  Philip  Gilbert,  52. 

Haider's  tear  gland,  515. 

Haversian  canals  of  bone,  191. 

Head,  figure  of  a  hemisection,  805. 

Hearing,  audition,  auditory  sensibility,  511, 

526. 
HEART  and  blood  vessels,  structure  of,  862. 

a'pex,  826. 

appendix,  auricular,  826. 

base  of,  327. 

cardia,  316-388, 

cavities  and  ports,  diagram  of,  823. 

designation  of  regions,  818. 

difference  between  riglit  and  left,  824. 

dissection  of,  886. 

dorsal  aspect,  figure  of,  817. 

exposure  of,  319. 

figures  of  sections,  833-836. 

form,  normal  position,  size,  818. 

feneral  description,  317. 
ardening  in  alcohol,  322. 

injection  with  alcohol,  321. 

injection  with  plaster,  316. 

in  sections  of  thorax,  339. 

location  of,  317. 

physiologically  double,  828. 

preservation  in  alcohol,  821. 

recognition  of  regions  of,  818. 

removal  of.  319. 

removal  of  blood  from,  821. 

separation  from  lungs,  320. 

septum  of,  829. 

structure  of  its  muscles,  862. 

Table  of  parts,  822. 

transection  of  auricles,  884. 

transection  of  ventricles,  336. 

ventricles  of,  832. 
Helmer,  F.,536. 
HEMICAR'DU  dex'tra.  828. 

difference  between  right  and  left,  824. 
Hemicer'ebrum,  479. 
Hemisec'tion  (///i<,  half,  and  Latin,  seeare,  to 

cut),  of  the  brain,  444. 
Hemisep'tum  (////t,  half,  and  Latin,  septum, 

a  partition),  cer'ebri,  479. 
Hemisphffi'rsB,  475,  479,  485. 
Hem'ispheres  of  frog's  brain,  420. 
He'par,  liver,  277,  m 
Hepat'ic  ducts,  287. 
Hi'lum  of  kidney,  294 
Hippocamp,  Eng.  paronym  of  hippocampvs. 
HIPPOCAM'PUS,  ln7r6KafMnoc,  a  kind  of  fish, 
480. 

dissection,  exposure,  etc.,  453. 
Hippocam'pal  fissure,  497. 
HIPPOCAM'PUS  major.  480. 

minor,  calcar,  473. 
Holding  scalpel,  figures  of  ways  of,  199,  200. 
Hollow  viscera,  preparation  of,  132. 
HOMOLOGIES,  intermembral,  42. 

muscular,  determination  of,  196. 


Homol'ogy  of  the  cerebral  fissures  of   cat 

and  man,  502. 
Hone,  coarse  and  fine,  76 
Honing  and  stropping  instruments,  descrip- 
tion and  figure  of,  76. 
Horns  or  cornaa  of  gray  matter  In  the  mye- 

lon,  370. 
Horns  of  the  uterus,  296. 
Human  subjects,  small,  55. 
HUMERUS,  40,  157-161. 

determination  of  right  and  left,  150. 

figures  of,  156,  158,  228. 

figures  showing  muscular  attachments, 
228. 

genera]  description,  157. 

its  anatomical  head.  159. 

its  anatomical  neck  not  distinct  in  cat, 
159. 

its  arthral  or  anatomical  head,  159. 

its  diaphysis  or  shaft,  159. 

of  cat  does  not  appear  twisted,  168. 

special  nmemonics  of,  152. 
Hu'mor  a'queus  and  the  aqueous  chambers, 

522. 
Hybrid  words.  2a 
HYDROM'ETER,  British,  114. 

jar  for,  115.        specific  gravity,  114. 
Hypoglos'sal   nerve,  origin,  relations   and 

distribution,  509. 
HYPOPHYSIS,  derivation  from  the   all- 
mentary  canal,  415. 

of  Amphibia,  423. 

pituitary  body,  480. 

Ideal,    Simple    Brain,    with    Diagrams, 
408-409. 

n'eo-cae'cal  valve,  284. 

H'eum,  283. 

ir lac  crest,  167. 

H'io-pectine'al  line  and  eminence,  169. 

irio-sa'cral  arthron,  167. 

Ilium,  168. 

Images  formetl  by  the  eye,  520. 

INCIS'IONS  for  injection,  figures  of,  148- 
144. 
for  thorax  and  abdomen,  274,  Pig.  76. 

INCISU'RA  hvpocam'p»,  480. 
vertebra'lis,  173. 

Inconsistencies    of   nomenc^.ature    in    this 
book,  19. 

In'cus  {Latin,  an  anvil),  528. 

India  ink,  67. 

Inferior  articulating  process,  173. 

Inflation  of  hollow  viscera  with  air  or  alco- 
hol, 133-184. 

Inflection  of  technical  words,  27. 

Infraoriyital  gland,  303. 

INFUNDIB'ULUM  {Lntin.  a  tunnel  or  fun- 
nel), of  frontnl  sinus,  181. 
of  hypophysis,  480. 

In'cuinal  rin<?,  143,  297. 

Inhib'itory  centers,  371. 

Injec'tion,  choice  of  specimen  for,  141. 
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INJECTION,  coarse,  of  blood  vessels.  137- 
148. 

incision  in  vessels  for,  143. 

making  an,  145. 

masses,  139. 

of  abdominal  aorta,  147. 

of  brain  cavities  with  alcohol  or  plaster, 
435. 

of  carotid  artery,  14S. 

of  femoral  vein,  140. 

of  femoral  vessels,  142. 

of  heart  with  alcohol,  3"31. 

of  plexuses  of  brain,  430. 

of  postcava,  147. 

of  V.  jugularis  externa,  147. 

time  of  m-iking,  141. 
Inuom'inate  bone,  108. 
Innomina'tum,  determination  of  right  and 

left,  150. 
Insertion  and  origin  of  muscles,  195. 
Instrument  cases,  74. 

IN'STRUMENTS  and  materials,  anatomi- 
cal, 59. 

and  materials   for  abdominal    transac- 
tion, 99. 

anl  materials  for  the  diss2Ction  of  mus- 
cles, 198. 

dissecting,  how  to  use,  193. 

polishing  of,  75. 

sharpening  of,  70. 

valu3  of,  0^. 
In'sula  (LatiD,  an  island),  Reilii,  480. 
Integers,  muscular,  194. 
Interartic'ular  ligament  of  ribs,  106. 
In'terbrain,  diencephalon,  477. 
Intercru'ral  (Latin,  inter,  between,  and  cm- 

rails,  belonging  to  leg8\  or  interpedun- 
cular space  or  area  of  brain,  473. 
Intermediate,  use  of,  25. 
Intermem'bral  {uatin,  inter,  between,  and 

membrum,  a  member),  homologies,  42. 
INTERNAL  auditory  meatus,  181. 

condyle  of  humerus,  epitroclilea,  100. 
Interop'ticus    (Latin,    inter,  between,    and 

6:ttik6^,  relating  to  sight),  480. 
Interpari'eial  (Latin,  inter,  between,  and  pa- 
ries, a  wall)  bone,  181. 
Intestines,  removing  to  avoid  odor,  84. 
INTESTl'NUM  am'plum,  278.  285. 

te'nue,  278,  283. 
Intrinsic  topoaomy,  23. 
Introduction  of  canula  into  vessel,  144. 
Iris  and  pupil,  520. 
Is'chium,  108. 
rter  (Latin,  a  way),  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  480. 

JARS  for  Specimens,  figures  of,  127. 

and  bottles,  how  to  dry  quickly,  635. 
Jeju'num,  283. 
Ju'galar  vein,  injection  of,  147. 

KIDNEY,  Ren,  278,  294. 
figures  of  sections,  293. 


KIiyNEY,  relation  to  peritoneum,  279. 

relative  position,  294. 

sections  of,  2oZ, 

structure,  294. 
KILLING  Amphibia,  415. 

animals  for  dit section,  79. 

cats  for  brain,  423. 

fleas  with  benzine,  80. 
Knots,  surgeon's  and  square,  Cgares  of,  144 
KOUiker,  37. 
Kreider,  8. 

LA'BELING  Bones,  108. 

brains  of  Amphibia,  418. 
Labyrinth'us  {Latin  and  Chreeky  a  labyrinth), 

ental  or  internal  ear,  527. 
LACH'RrMAL  apparatus,  515. 

bono,  181. 

canal.  179,  515. 

duct,  510. 

sac,  510. 
Lac' teals,  310,  304 
Lacu'nae  of  bone,  191. 
LAMBDOID'AL  crest,  179. 

suture,  183. 
Lamella  ventra'lis,  172. 
LAMINA  cine'rea,  489. 

cribro'sa,  and  figure  of,  188. 

denticula'ta,  538. 

fus'ca  of  sclerotica,  521. 

neura'Iis,  173. 

spira'lis  membrana'c^a,  533. 

spira'lis  of  cochlea,  529-530. 

termina'lis,  489. 
Landmarks,  95-98. 
Larsre  intestine.  278,  285. 
LATERAL  homologue.  platetrope,  83. 

ligament  of  urinary  bladder,  295. 

use  of,  24 

ventricle,  485. 

white  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  470. 
Lead  chlorid,  83. 
Leakage  of  alcohol,  125. 
Lean  animals  better  for  dissection,  198. 
Lens  of  eye  and  its  cnf^ule,  522-^23. 
LIGAMENTS,   etc.,  percentage  of  alcoliol 
required  for,  121. 

of  the  liver,  etc.,  formed  of  peritoneum, 
279 
LIGAMENTUM  incu'dis,  123. 

interarticula're  cos' tee,  165. 

Iatera'l3  of  the  urocystis,  295. 

Poupartii,  143.  Fig.  89. 

susj^enso'rium  of  lens,  523. 

suspenso'rium  of  urocy'stis,  294 

u't-ri,  290. 
Liffatures,  144 
LIMBS,  25.  29. 

bones  of,  40. 

designation  of  direction  and  relative  po- 
sition, 35. 

designntion  of  regions,  25. 

normal  position  of,  87. 
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limbs,  se^rments  of,  40. 

Lim'bufl  {Latin J  a  bcm),  lamina  spiralis,  582. 

U'MES  {Latin,  a  path),  48a 

al^ba  (of  rliiuencephalon),  480. 

cine'rea,  480. 
LIMITS  of  accuracy  in  description,  27.  49. 

of  terminolo^cal  change,  18. 
LINES  and  areas  of  muscular  attachment, 
195. 

of  incision  for  exposing  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscerR,  274. 
Lin'goa,  tongue,  512. 
Liquid  soop,  100. 
Liquor  ccelia'rum,  liquid  in  the  ventricles 

of  the  brain,  ^. 
Liter,  4. 

Liver,  liepar,  277,  286. 
LOBES  of  the  liver,  286. 

of  lungs,  810. 
LOB'ULUS  appendicula'ris  cerebel'li,  480. 

cor'poris  stria' ti,  480. 

bypocam'pie,  481. 
LO'BUS  lateralis  (cerebelli),  481. 

olfacto'rius,  in   frog  and  otber  verte- 
brates, 420. 

olfacto'rius  not  a  n!?rve.  507. 

olfacto'rius,  olfactory  bulb,  481. 

op'ticus,  482. 

prosoncepbal'icus,  479. 

tempora'lis,  481. 
L-CyCUS  perfora'tus  ante'rior,  485. 

perfora'tus  pos'ticus,  484. 
LCr^l'BAR  nerves.  872. 

vertebrae  and  determination  of,  170. 
Luna' re  (Latin,  Luna,  the  moon),  41. 
LUNGS  and  lobes  of,  310. 

and  tra'cbea,  figure  of,  810. 

protection  of  in  removal,  820. 

separation  from  the  heart,  320. 
Lvmpn  vascular  system,  315-316. 
LYMPHATIC  glands,  316.  365-368. 

fflands,  injection  of,  367. 

vessels,  injection  of,  S67. 
LTMPHAT'ICS,  316. 

comparison  with  vein<»,  816. 

of  the  arms  and  legs,  injection  of,  867. 

of  the  neck  and  face,  injection  of,  367. 

structure  of,  363. 
Ly'ra,  481. 

Macera^tion  of  Bones  in  Water,  105. 

Ma'cula  (Latin,  a  spot),  lutea  of  retina,  522. 

Magnifier,  tripod,  figure  of,  72. 

Malar  bone,  181. 

Malinvemi.  474. 

Mal'leus  (Latin,  a  bammer),  528. 

Malo'dorous  parts,  84. 

Mammalia,  class,  8. 

Mammilla' re,  albicans,  472. 

Mam'millary  i^ocess,  178. 

Man'dible,  lower  jaw,  figures  of,  188, 189. 

MANDIB'ULAR  condyle,  189. 

division  of  tbe  6th  nerve,  508, 510. 


Manuscript,  steps  in  tbe  preparation  of,  51. 
Mar^co  alveola' ris  of  the  jaw,  184. 
Matches,  care  of,  114. 

Mate^ rials  and  instruments,  anatomical,  tj9. 
MAX'ILLART  bone,  181. 

division  of  tbe  5th  nerve,  508, 510. 
MEATUS  (Ltttiti,  a  paemge),  audiio'iius 
ecta'lis  (extei-'uu8\  184,  527. 

audito'rius  enta'lis  (inter'nus),  181,  509. 

ventra'lis  of  nose,  800,  513. 
Mediasti'num,  339. 

Medicomraissu'ra  (Latin,  medius,  intermedi- 
ate, and  commissura,  a  joininir  tocrcth- 

cr),481. 
MEDICOR'NU  (Latin,  mediun,  intermediate, 
and  ctyrnu,  a  horn),  481. 

eomu  medium,  481. 

ox)ening,  455. 

transection  of,  458. 
Medipedun'culus  (Latin,   medivs,  interme- 
diate, and  pedunculus,  a  small  foot), 

481. 
MEDUL'LA  (oblon^ta),  400,  482. 

in  Ampbihia,  419. 

spinalis  (mvelc)n\  482. 
Med'ullary  sbeatb,  869. 
Med'uUated  nerves.  898. 
Meibo'niian  prlands,  514. 
Membra,  limbs,  29. 
MEMBRA'NA  arachnoi'deo,  472. 

basila'ris.  of  cochlea,  533. 

nic'titans,  action  and  use,  515. 

Reissneri,  538. 

Sclineideriana  of  nose,  513. 

tym'pani,  527,  583. 

vasculo'sa  cer'ebri,  483 
Me'ninx  vasculo'sa   {fiytiy^,    a    membrane, 

and  Latin,  vasculum^  a  little  vessel), 

483. 
MENOBUANCHUS  and  frog,  killing,  415. 

brain  of  for  study,  408. 

distinguishing  male  and  female,  418. 

exposure  of  brain,  417. 
Mental  symphysis,  189. 
MES'AL  (m?s'al) ;  (/ifffof,  middle),  24. 

aspect  of  tbe  brain,  showing  segments, 
etc.,  446,  447. 

incisions,  objections  to,  202. 

or  azygous  or^ns,  43. 

significance  and  use  of,  24. 
MESENCEPH'ALON  (///crof,  middle,  i?i,  in, 
and  Keii>a?.v,  tbe  head),  481. 

figure  of  dorsal  asi)ect,  441. 

in  frog  and  Menobranchus,  419. 
Mesenter'ic  glands,  280. 
Mesente'rium,  mesentery,  278-279. 
Mesocoe'lia  {fUoo^,  middle,  and  aouitt,  cav- 
ity). 482. 
Meso-colon,  279. 

Mes'on  (m?s'on);  {to  ///ffor, tbe middle\25, 88. 
Mesopodial'ia  (/ieao^,  middle,  and  ^rorf,  a 

foot).  41. 
Mesorec'tum,  279. 
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Mesostem'ebra  (fUaoc,  middle,  and  aripvov, 

the  sternum),  167. 
Metacce'lia  (jiera,  after,  /coiAta,  a  hollow), 

fourth  ventricle,  419,  482. 
Metaplex'uB  (jierd,  after,  and  Latin,  plexus,  a 

twining  or  braiding),  482. 
Metapodial'ia  (jierd,  after,  ivovc,  a  foot),  41, 


Metapoph'ysis  (jieTu,  after,  airo,  from,  and 

0uf£v,  to  grow),  173. 
Metate'Ia  (fierd,  after,  and  Latin  tela,  a  web), 

482. 
Metal  boxes  and  cans  for  specimens,  126. 
METENCEPH'ALON  {fieru,  after,  iv,  with- 
in,  and  KtipaAT}  the  head),  419,  483. 

exami  nation  of,  450. 
METER.  4 

yard,  figure  of,  6. 
Methods,  importance  of,  58,  55. 
Meth'yl  alcohol,  124. 
METRIC  and  inch  measures,  figure  of,  6. 

and  other  measures  compared  and  re- 
duced, 7. 

and  other  systems,  comparison,  5. 
METRIC  SYSTEM.  4 

how  to  learn,  6. 

in  medicine,  8, 15. 
Midbrain,  mesencephalon,  481. 
MIDDLE  ear,  tympanum,  527. 

or  medi-ven'tricle,  477. 

plane  (meson\  24,  88. 
Mitral  valves.  330. 
Mod'erator  band  of  heart,  830. 
Modi'olus  (Latin,  the  nave  of  a  wheel),  of 

the  cochlea,  529. 
Molar  gland,  302. 

MOTOR  and  sensory  nerves  and  roots,  370, 
504. 

root  of  5th  nerve,  507-508. 
Mouth  ca\-ity,  303. 

MUSCLES,  designation  of  the  borders  of, 
197. 

ectal  of  neck  and  shoulder,  figure  of, 
211. 

forms  of,  196. 

instruments  and  materials  for  the  dis- 
section of,  198. 

method  of  description,  206. 

names  of,  20(1. 

of  arm  and  scapula,  figures  of,  254,  262. 

of  ear,  528,  533. 

of  eye,  516. 

of  eye,  action,  519. 

of  eye,  nerve  supply,  520. 

of  eye,  origin,  519. 

of  left  shoulder,  figure  of,  246. 

of  neck  and  shoulder,  figure  of  second 
layer.  218. 

origin  and  insertion  of,  195. 

parts  of,  195. 

pectoral,  figure  of,  234. 

structure  of.  272. 

the  study  of.  Chap.  VI,  192-272. 


Muscles,  twisting  of,  197. 
MUSCULAR  fibers,  272. 

groups,  194. 

homologies,  determination  of,  196. 

integers  discussed,  194. 

organs,  percentage  of  alcohol  required 
for,  120. 

subdivisions,  195. 

variations,  193. 
MUS'CULUS,  definiUon  of,  194 

acro'mio-deltoi'deus,  256. 

acro'mio-trape'zius,  214. 

bi'ceps,  266. 

brachia'lis,  267. 

choanoi'deus,  519. 

cilia'risj  525. 

cla'vo-deltoi'deus,  231. 

cla'vo-mastoi'deiis,  223. 

cla'vo-trape'zius,  215. 

coracoi'deus,  250. 

der'mo-humera'lis,  225. 

ec'to  pectora'lis,  235-241. 

ec'to-tri'ceps,  263. 

en'to-pectora'lis,  241-244. 

en'to-tri'ceps,  263-265. 

epi trochlea' ris,  259. 

exten'sor  (car' pi)  radia'lis  bre'vior,  269. 

exten'sor  (car'pi)  radia'lis  lon'gior,  268. 

exten'sor  (car'pi)  ulna'ris,  270. 

exten'sor  (di'giti)  min'imi,  270. 

exten'sor  (digito'rum)  commu'nis,  270. 

flex'or  (car'pi)  radia'lis,  271. 

indica'tor,  271. 

infraspina'tus,  257. 

latis'simus.  229. 

leva' tor  an'guli  scap'uls,  250. 

leva' tor  clavic'ulro,  223. 

leva' tor  pal'pebraB,  518-519. 

meditri'ceps,  260. 

micosta'lis  $.  te'res  mi' nor,  258. 

obli'quus  dorsa'Us  (superior),  518-519. 

obli'quus  ventra'lis  (inferior),  517, 519. 

occip'ito-scapula'ris,  217. 

orbicula'ris  palpebra'rum,  616, 519. 

pec'to-antebrachia'lis,  236. 

platys'ma-myoi'des,  227. 

prona'tor  te'res,  271. 

pterygoi'deus.  525. 

rec'tus  dorsa'lis  (superior).  518-519. 

rec'tus  latera'lis  (extemus),  517, 519. 

rec'tus  mesa'lis  (intemus),  518-519. 

rec'tus  mi'nor,  519. 

rec'tus  poste'rior,  519. 

rec'tus  ventra'lis  (inferior),  519. 

rhomboi'deus.  219. 

serra'tus  masf'nns,  247. 

spi 'no-del toi^eufi,  265. 

spi'no-trape'zius,  212. 
,    stapedius,  529,  533. 

ster'no-mastoi'deufl,  221. 

subscapula'ris,  252. 

Bupina'torlon'gus,  265. 

supraspina'tus,  264. 
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MUS'CULUS  sospen'sor  oc'uli,  619. 
ten'sor  tym'pani,  528,  633. 
ie' res,  258. 
trochlea' lis  (dorsal  or  saperior  oblique), 

618-519. 
xiph'i-liumera'lis,  244 
Museum  catalogue  data,  46. 
Myelencephal'ic  nervous  sjstem,  869,  372 
My'eDn  {fivelo^,  marrow,  fat),  869,  898. 
MY'ELON  (uve'ko^,  marrow),  the  spinal  cord 
or  spinal  marrow,  19,  372,  482. 
in  Amphibia,  419. 
MYEL'ONAL  alba  and  cinerea,  870. 

nerves,  373. 
MTOL'OUY,  preneral  considerations   upon, 
192-194 
technical  terms  of,  194-197. 
the  study  of  the  muscles.  Chap.  VI, 
192-272. 

NAMES  and  Abbreviations  on  the  Fig- 
ures, 20. 
indicating  relative  position,  17. 
of  brain,  segmental  arrangement  of,  446. 
of  muscles,  sources,  208. 
Na'sal  bone.  181. 
Na'sus,  nose,  513. 
Na'tis  cer'ebri,  opticus,  492. 
NATURAL  skeletons,  flexible,  109. 

skeletons,  preparation  of,  108. 
Neck  (part  of  soma),  807. 
NERVE  cells,  399. 

fibers,  anastomoses,  899. 

roots  shown  in  figure  of  the  base  of  the 

brain,  443. 
supply  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  520. 
NERVES,  comparison  of  cranial  with  my- 
elonal,  504, 606. 
connection  with  tho  limbs,  500. 
cranial,  general  considerations,  371,501. 
cranial,  method  of  demonstration,  511. 
cranial,  numbering.  505. 
cranial,  physiological  arrangement,  with 

Table,  606. 
cranial.  Table  of  ori^n,  eicit  and  func- 
tions, 510. 
cranial.  Table  of  the  synonyms,  505. 
distinguishing  from  vessels.  875. 
figure  of  a  transection  of  the  thorax, 
showing  the  relation  of  the  cerebro 
spinal  and  sympathic,  897. 
medullated,  399. 
motor  and  sensory,  370. 
non-medullated,  899. 
of  the  face,  30 1, 
subdivisions,  369. 
termination  of,  37'2. 
NERVOUS  and  vascular  systems,  analogies 
and  differences,  371-372. 
matter,  structure,  898,  399. 
plexuses,  870. 

system,  central  and  peripheral  portions, 
870. 


NERVOUS  system,  general  directions  for 

dissecting,  876. 
system,  primary  divisions,  369. 
NER'VUS  abdu'ccns,  origin  and  distribu- 

tion,  48i,  50S. 
accesso^rius  (XI),  877,  889,  509. 
audilo'rius,  origin  and  distribution,  608. 
auricula' ris  nutg^nus,  801. 
circumflex' us,  ot5. 
cuta'neus  inter'nus,  884. 
facialis  and  audito'rius,  427. 
facia'lis,  origin  and  distribution,  608. 
gas'tricus  dorsalis,  391,  509. 
gas'tricus  ventra'lis,  g90,  509. 
glos'so-pharynge'us  (IX),  389,  509. 
glos'so-pharynjfe'us,  va'ffus  and  acces- 

so'rius,  relations,  426,  509. 
hypoglos'sus  (XII),  389,  426,  509. 
interos'seus  poste'rior,  386. 
Lancisi,  488. 

larynge'us  recur' reus,  888,  800, 894,509. 
larynge'us  supe'rior,  609. 
maxilla' ris  supe'rior,  508. 
me'dius,  385. 
mus'culo-cuta'neus  *.  cuta'neus  exter'- 

nus,  384. 
mus'culo-Bpira'lis,  886. 
oc'ulo-moto'rius,  507. 
oc'ulo-moto'rius,  trochlea'ris  and  abdu'- 

cens.  relations,  427. 
olfacto'rius  of  Amphibia,  420. 
ol  facto' ri  us,  507. 
op'ticus,  607. 

pnren'icus  8.  diaphmgmat'icus,  388. 
pneu'mo  gas'tricus  (vagus),  387,  609. 
splanch'nicus,  395. 
subscapula'ris,  384. 
euprascapula'ris,  383. 
sympath'icus,  sympatheticus,  394 
sympath'icus  in  the  abdomen  and  tail, 

396. 
thorac'icus  ante'rior,  382. 
thorac'icus  poste'rior,  or  external  respi- 
ratory of  Bell,  887. 
trigem'inufl,  and  its  three  divisions  (Ist 

or  ophthalmic,  2d  or  maxiUa'ris,  8d 

or  mandibula'ris^,  508. 
trigem'inus,  its  ganglion  (Qng.  Gasserl), 

608. 
trigem'inus,  its  motor  root,  origin  and 

distribution,  607-508. 
trigem'inus,  sensory  root,  origin,  508. 
trochlea'ris,  607. 
ulna'ris,  386. 
va'gus,  dissection  of,  888. 
va'gus,  pneumogastricus,  origin,  distri- 
bution and  relations,  887,  888,  609- 

510. 
NEU'RAL  and  visceral  cavities,  88. 
arch,  172. 
canal,  172. 
fora'men,  172. 
lam'hia,  173. 
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Neu'ral  spine,  178. 

Neurol'ogy,  general  considerations,  869, 898. 

Nichols,  William.  4S. 

Nictita'ting  membrane,  615. 

NIPPERS  (bone),  02,  67,534. 

care  of,  74 

cross  cutting,  68. 

figures  of,  02-63. 
NOMENCLATURE,  inconsistencies  of  in 
this  book«  19. 

or  terminology,  10. 
Nom'ina  impudi'ca,  objections  to,  16. 
Non-medullated  nerves,  899. 
NORMAL  POSITION,  21. 

oflimbs,  87. 
No>o,  nasus,  613. 
NOTES,  cost  of  material  for,  50. 

distribution  of,  48. 

elimination  of,  47. 

proper,  47. 

sap  system  of,  45. 

etoraije  of,  48. 

subdivision  of,  48. 
Nu'cleis  cauda'tus,  stria'tum,  488. 
Numbering  the  cranial  nerves,  505. 

O'bex  {Latin,  an  obstacle),  482. 
OBLIQUE  line.«^,  35. 

muscles  of  the  eye,  517-518. 
Obtura'tor  fora'men.  167. 
Occip'ital  con'dyle,  183. 
Oc'ulo-mo'tor  nerve.  507. 
OC'ULUS  {Latin,  the  eye),  eye  and  its  ap- 
pendajfes,  514. 

fro-'.en  sections  of,  523. 

hardening  in  alcohol  for  study,  521. 

j-.'iagea  formed  by,  520. 

muscles  of,  516. 

section,  figure  of,  528. 

tunics  or  coats  of,  521. 
Odon'toid  process  of  axis,  172. 
Odors,  perception  by  olfactory  nerves,  513. 
(Esoph'ngus,  gullet,  808. 
Of  and  From,  use  of  with  adverbs,  27. 
Oil-stone,  coarse  and  fine,  77. 
Oiler.  68,  535. 

Olfac'tion,  olfactory  sensibility,  smell,  513. 
OLFACTORY  fossa,  186. 

lobe  or  bulb,  481,  487. 

lobes,  examination  of,  450. 

nerves,  distribution  to  the  nose,  518. 

nerve  or  tract,  476. 
Oli'va  {Latin,  an  olive),  area  elliptica,  482. 
Omen'tum.  278.  280. 
Ophtharmic  (1st)  division  of  the  trigeminus 

nerve,  508,  510. 
OPTIC  chiasma,  475. 

nerve,  origin,  607. 

tract,  490. 
Op'ticus  (lo'bus).  482. 
O  ra  serra'ta  {Latin,  serrated  border),  622. 
Orb'ital  fossa,  180. 
OrVito-sphe'noid  bone,  181. 


Organon'ymy  {opyuvov,  an  organ,  and  ovofta^ 

a  name),  designation  of  organs.  14. 
ORGANS,  determining  volume  and  cao&city 
of,  185-136. 

of  hearing,  526. 

of  sense,  511-533. 
Origanum  {.Latin  and  Oreek,  an  organ  or 

instrument)  audi'tus,  ear,  and  diagram 

of  parts,  526. 
Orific'ium  auric' ulo-ventricula' re,  329. 
ORIGIN  and  insertion  of  muscles.  195. 

more  important  for   determination  of 
muscular  homologies,  196. 

of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  619. 

of  the  slip  system,  52.  * 
OS  alisphenoi'deum,  181. 

basiocr.ipita^e,  181. 

bosisphenoi'deum,  181. 

cotyloi'deum,  168. 

ethmoturbina'le,  187. 

fron'tis,  181. 

innomina'tnm,  168. 

interparieta'le,  181. 

iujTa'le,  181. 

lachryma'le,  181. 

lenticula're,  529. 

maUi're,  181. 

maxilla' re,  181. 

mes3thmoi'deum,  187. 

nasa'le,  181. 

orbito-sphenoi'deum,  181. 

palati'num,  181. 

parieta'le,  181. 

periot'icam.  181. 

pla'num.  181. 

prapmaxilla'ro,  182. 

pu'bis,  108. 

supraoccipitaie,  181. 

tempora'le,  181. 

vo'meris,  187. 

zygomat'icum,  181. 
Ossic'tua  audi'tus,  bones  of  the  ear,  688. 
OsteoFogy,  149-191. 
Ova'rium,  ovary,  296. 

Pacinian  Corpuscles,  281. 
PACKING  alcoholic  specimens,  129. 

instruments  for  transpoitation,  75. 
Pagenstechor,  37. 
Pail,  waste,  81. 
PAIRED  and  azygous,  meaning  of,  88. 

or  lateral  organs,  43. 

organs,  38. 
PAL' ATE  bone,  181. 

soft,  304, 807,  612. 
Pal'pebra  {Latin,  an  eyelid)   dorsal  is,  514, 

526. 
Pan'creas  and  figures  of,  278,  2S7,  2S8. 
PANCREATIC  DUCTS.  288,  290. 

in  man.  and  figure,  292. 

lesser,  290. 

principal,  290. 

reservoir,  289-290. 
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PapiVlie,    fun'giform   and   circum vallate, 

805,  513. 
Paramas^toid  {napd,  bjr  the    side   of,  and 

uaaroeidjc,  resembbng  a  nipple),  185. 
PARCHMENT  for  labels,  68. 

numbers,  68. 
Pari'etal  bone,  181. 
Paroccipita'lis  (nopu,  hj  the  side  of,  and 

Latin,  occiput,  the  back  of  the  head), 

proces'sus,  185. 
Paroccip'itaJ  process,  185. 
Paroi'id  pfland,  301. 
Parscilia'ris  ret'insB,  523. 
Parting  hair  for  incisions,  143. 
PARTS  in  series,  42. 

of  a  masde,  195. 
PateVla,  40. 

PATTERN  of  the  cerebral  fissures,  constant 
characters,  501. 

of  the  fissures,  variable  characters,  502. 
PECTORAL  muscles,  figure  of,  234 

nd|2:e  of  the  humerus,  159. 
Pec'toralis  group  of  muscles,  general  con- 
siderations, 235. 
Ped'icle  of  a  vertebra,  173. 
PEDUN'CULUS  {Latin,  a  small  foot)  me- 
dius,  medipedunculus,  481. 

cerebeFli  inferior,  postpedunculns,  484. 

cereberii  superior,  prsepedunculus,  485. 

cer'ebri,  cms  cerebri,  476. 

cona'rii,  habena,  479. 
PeVvic  bone,  determination  of  right  and 

left.  150. 
PeTvis  and  figure  of.  167, 168. 
Pericar'dium,  817,  321,  889,  362. 
Perimysium  (nepi,  around,  /ivf,  a  muscle), 

272. 
Perineu'rium  iirepi,  around,  vevpov,  a  nerve), 

398. 
Perios'teum,  attachment  of  muscles  to,  195. 
Periotlc  (Trcp/,  around,  and  ovf,the  ear),  181. 
Peripheral,  use  and  significance,  26. 
Peritone'al  sac.  279. 
PERITONE'UM,  277.  279. 

and  viscera,  diagram  showing  relations 
of,  279. 

structure  of,  280.  * 
Perman^nate  of  potash,  83. 
Po'ro  (Latin,  a  rawhide  boot)  ol£actorius. 

483. 
Pes  olfacto'rins,  483. 
Petit,  canal  of,  in  eye,  526. 
Phalan'ges,  41. 
Phar'ynx,  807,  Fig.  88. 
Philistinism,  anatomical,  forms  of.  204. 
Philosophical  Society,  American,  vi,  461. 
PHYSIOLOa'ICAL  and  topographical  po^ 
sition,  285. 

sense,  use  of  words  in,  44. 
PI'A  MATER  (Latin,  pius,  tender,  makr, 
mother),  483. 

interior,  478. 

removal  from  brain,  429. 


Pigeon  hole  case  and  figure  of,  51. 

Piai  tac'tUes,  512. 

Pineal  body,  conarium,  476. 

Pisifor'me,  41. 

Pithing  a  frog,  figure  of,  536. 

Pitu'itary  body  (hypophysis),  480. 

Planes  of  the  body,  and  figure  of,  33,  84. 

Piaster  casts  of  medicomua,  porta,  etc ,  4^8. 

Plaster  of  Paris  injection  mass,  189,  140. 

Plates  of  the  brain,  explanation,  461-471. 

Plat'etrope   (ffXarof,    breadth,    width,    and 

rpeireiv,  to  turn),  lateral  homologue,  fel- 
low of  the  opposite  side,  82. 
Pleu'ra,  44.  309,  839. 

PLEX'US  CHOROI'DEUS  inferior,  meta- 
plexus,  482. 

me^dius,  diaplexus.  477. 

ventric'uli  lateralis,  proplexus,  485. 

ventric'uli  ter'tii,  diaplexus,  473. 

ventric'uli  quar'ti,  metaplexus,  482. 
PLEX'USES  and  tela.  370,  407. 

not  in  proccelia  of  frog,  422. 

of  brain,  414. 

of  brain,  injection  of,  436. 
Pli'cae  cilia' ris,  522. 
Pneumogas'tric  or  vagus  nerve,  509. 
Poisoning  dried  preparations,  184. 
Polishing  instruments,  75. 
PONS  cerebel'li,  483. 

Tarini,  484. 

fVaro'lu),  483. 
PORTA  {Latin,  a  door),  foramen  of  Monro, 
421,  454, 488. 

and  aula,  407,  454. 

demonstration,  454. 

existence  demonstrated  by  plaster  injec- 
tion, figures,  458. 459. 
PORTFOLIO  for  sheets,  51. 

for  slips,  48. 
PORTIO  depres'sa  (praeperfora'ti),  483. 

diencephallca  (cru'ris  cer'ebri).  483. 

mesencephallca  (cru'ris  cer'ebri),  488. 

promlnens  (praeperfora'ti),  488. 
Portiplex'us  (Latin,  porta,  a  door,  and  plexus, 

a  plaiting  or  braiding),  483. 
POSITION  AND  DIRECTION,  designation 
of,  20,  84,  85. 

on  the  soma,  31. 
Position  in  a  physiological  sense,  44. 
POSTCA'VA,  ve'na  cava  inferior,  829.  331, 
356. 

injection  of,  147. 
Postcommissu'ra  {ha.im,  post,  behind  [can 

dad  of  1,  and  commiisiira,  a  connection). 

484. 
Posteor'nu  (Latin,  po^,  and  cornu,  a  horn), 

484. 
POS TE'RIOR  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord.  478. 

white  column  of  the  spinal  cord.  475. 
Postgenicula'tum  (Latin,  post,  and  genicu- 

htm,  a  little  knee),  484. 
Postna'ris  (Latin,  post,  and  naris,  a  nostril^, 

513. 
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Postop'ticos  (Latin,  om^,  and  Greek  dnruco^, 

relating  to  sigbt),  484. 
Pofltpedun 'cuius  (Latin,  po§t,  tind  peduneu- 

lus,  a  little  foot),  484. 
PoBtperfora^us  (Latin,  post,  and  per/orare, 

to  bore  through!,  484. 
Poetzygapoph'jrsis  (Latin,  past,  behind,  Cvyop, 

a  yoke  or  junction,  utto,  from,  and  ^Oetv, 

to  grow,  178. 
Potassium  permanganaa,  83. 
Pouparti,  ligamentum,  143. 
Practical  suggestions  for  dissectors,  201-208. 
Pneca'va,   for  v.  cava,  superior,  829,  831, 

449. 
PRfiCOMMISSU'RA    (Latin,   prm,    before 
[cephalad  o^,  and  eommissura,  a 
connection),  484. 

demonstration,  457. 
Pnecor'nu  (Latin,  pra,  and  eomu,  a  horn), 

464.484. 
Pnegenicula'tum  (Latin,  or<f,  and  genieu- 

lum,  a  little  knee),  484. 
Pnena'ris  (Latin,  prcBy  and  naris,  a  nostril), 

513. 
PraepedunVulas  (Latin,  prm,  and  peduncu- 

lus,  a  little  foot),  485. 
Pneperfora'tus  (Latin,  pra,  and  per/orare,  to 

bore  through),  485. 
Praezygpopb'jsis  (Latin,  |w«»,  and  C'7''>»',  a 

yoke  or  junction,  aTro,  from,  and  ^iJeti', 

to  grow),  173. 
PRECAUTIONS  against  dissection  wounds, 
85. 

against  fire,  114 

for  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  health,  81. 
PREPARATION  of  bones,  101-111. 

of  ducts  of  salivary  glands,  21^98. 

of  hollow  viscera,  132. 

of  natural  skeletons,  108. 

of  skulls,  107. 

provisional,  of  specimens,  121. 
PRESERVATION  of  amphibian  brains,  418. 

of  brain,  429. 

of  heart  in  alcohol,  821. 
PRIMARY  divisions  of  the  body,  29. 

divisions  of  spinal  nerves,  872. 
PROCKS  SUS  clava'tas,  clava,  475. 

e  ctTi'bel'lo  ad  meduVlam  oblonga'tam, 
postpedun'culus,  484 

e  cerebel'lp  ad  pon'tera,  medipedun'cu- 
lus,  481. 

e  cerebel'lo  ad  tes'tim,  prepedun'culus, 
483. 

odontol'deus,  172. 

paroccipita'lis,  185. 
PROCCE'LIA  (tt/jo,  before  [cephalad  of],  and 
KniAia,  a  hollow),  421,  485. 

and  rhinocoe'lia,  demonstration  of,  454. 
Proof  spirit,  115. 
Proplex'us  (^rpo,  before,  and  Latin,  plexus,  a 

twining  or  plaiting),  454,  485. 
Propodlal'ia  (»rp6,  before,  and  wouf,  a  foot), 

41. 


PR08ENCEPH' ALON  (rrpof,  in  addiUon  to^ 
besides,  iy,  witJiin,  and  jrefoA^,  the 
head),  oerebmm,  475,  485. 

of  frog,  420. 
Protuberan'tia  basUa'iis,  pons,  488. 
Provisional  preparations,  121. 
Proximal,  use  and  significance,  25. 
Psalte'rium  (Latin,  a  harp),  lyra,  481. 
Pseudo-coe'lia  {ifrvd^,  false,  and  koims,  a 

hollow),  fifth  ventricle,  485. 
Pseudo-commissu'ra   of  olfactory  lobes  in 

frog  and  other  Anoura,  420. 
PU'BIC  bone,  168. 

sym'physis,  109. 
Pul'mo,  lung,  810. 
Pul'monary  artery,  326^ 
PUPIL  and  iris,  520. 

form  in  the  cat,  590. 
Putnam,  J.  Pickering,  5. 
Pylo'rus,  282. 
PYR' AMIS,  anterior  pyramid,  485. 

posterior,  clava,  475. 

Quad'rans  (Latin,  a  fourth  part),  486. 
Quadrigem'inum  (Latin,  four  or  four  foldX 
op'tici  and  poetop'tici,  439. 

Ra'dius,  40. 

determination  of  right  and  left,  150. 
RA'DIX  (Latin,  a  root),  exter'na,  external 
root  of  the  olfactory  tract,  486. 

interme'dia  (cruris  olfactorii),  486. 

inter'na,  inner  or  internal  root  of  the 
olfoctory  tract.  486. 

lateralis  (cruris  olfactorii).  485. 

mesa' I  is  (cruris  olfactorii),  486. 

moto'ria  (nervi  trigemini),  486. 

senso'ria  (nervi  trigemini),  486. 
Ra'mi  intesti'ni  ten'uis,  359. 
Rasmus   (Latin,  a   branch),  mandibularis* 

188. 
Razor  strop.  78. 

Readers'  and  Writers*  Economy  Co.,  46. 
REASONS  for  selecting  the  cat,  65. 

for  giving  prominence  to  the  viscera, 

for  treating  only  part  of  the  body,  57. 
Receptac'ulnm  chVli,  864. 
RECES'SUS  au'li,  486. 

opticus,  480. 

pnepontilis,  586. 
Rec'tum,  285. 

Rec'tus  muscles  of  the  eye,  517-519. 
Recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  figure  of,  894 
Reduction  of  alcohol  with  water,  116. 
REFERENCES,  use  of  slips  for,  47. 

to  books  and  authors,  how  made,  2-3. 

to  other  publications,  reasons  for,  2. 
Re'flex  nervous  centre,  371. 
Re'gio  auiica,  486. 
Regions  of  the  vertebral  column,  170. 
Reissner's  membrane.  533. 
Relation  of  cavities  of  the  brain.  418. 
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Relative  poBitions  in  an  animal,  and  names 

for,  17,  35. 
REMOVAL  of  brain,  423. 

of  dura  (mater),  42S. 

of  heart.  819. 

of  pia  (mater)  from  brain,  429. 

of  skin  for  mascles,  206. 

of  the  taU,  102. 
REN,  kidney,  278,  294. 

section,  ^3. 
Restifor'me  (corpus),  486. 
Kestibra'chium,  postpednn'culas,  481 
Re'te  muco'sum,  512. 
RETINA,  522. 

its  ora  serrata  and  pars  ciliaris  retime, 
522. 
RHINOCCE'LIA  (^tf,  the  nose,  «ot?ac,  a  hol- 
low), 454,  487. 

and  procoelia,  demonstration  of,  454. 

examination  of,  454. 
RHINENCEPH'ALON    (^/f,  the   nose,  kv, 
within,  Kei^ATi,  t^e  head),  450,  487. 

examination  of,  450. 

of  Amphibia,  470. 
RIB,  costa,  167. 

head,  neck,  etc. ,  166. 

figure  of  a  pair  of,  166. 

joints  of,  165. 
Right  and  left,  determination  of,  149, 151. 
Ri^ht  heart,  828. 
Ri'gor  moFtis,  removal  of,  205. 
Ri'ma,  great  transverse  fissure,  487. 
Ri'pa,  488. 
Ros'trum,  488. 
Rouge  for  polishing,  76. 
Royal  Society's  Catalogue,  8. 
RUBBER  gloves,  68. 

.  tubing,  68. 
Rudd.  W.  N.,  72. 

Sa'crum,  169. 
Sag'ittal  suture,  183. 
SM^'IVARY  GLANDS,  297,  298. 

and  ducts,  exposure  of,  299. 

figure  of,  800. 
Sarcolem'ma,  272. 
Saw,  care  and  figure  of,  68,  74. 
SCA'LA  tym'pani,  530,  53a 

vestib'uU.  580,  533. 
Scales,  weighing,  68. 

SCAL'PELS  and  cutting  instruments,  care 
of,  74. 

figures  of.  66,  69. 

figures  of  ways  to  hold,  199,  200. 

how  to  hold.  199. 
Scaphoi'des,  41. 
SCAP'ULA,  description  of,  152. 

determination  of  right  and  left,  150. 

fibres  of,  154. 155. 
Schneiderian  membrane  of  nose,  518. 
SCISSORS,  and  figures  of,  63,  70. 

caro  of  and  sharpening,  74,  79. 

how  to  use,  200. 


Sclerotica  (oKktipo^,  hard),  521. 

Seba'ceous  glands,  512. 

Seeker,  tracer,  1%, 

Segmeo'tal     arrangement    of    encenhalic 

names,  409, 446. 
SEG'MENTS  of  bram,  404. 

of  limbs,  40. 
Semicir'cnlar  canals,  530. 
SEMILU'NAR  valves  and  figore  of,  881, 
847. 

valves,  situation,  888. 
Sense  organs,  511-538. 
Sensibil'ity,  general,  511. 
SEN'SORY  and  motor  nerves  and  roots, 
870,  872.  505,  506. 

nerves,  two  great  divisions,  506. 
Separation  of  heart  from  lungs,  ^0. 
Sep'ta  of  heart,  329. 
Ssp'tal  area  of  brain,  478. 
SEP'TUM  auricula're,  329. 

lu'cidum  cer'ebri,  488. 

mediastina'le,  809,  889. 

thorac'is,  309. 

tympan'icum,  528. 

ventricula're.  829. 
Series,  enumeration  of  parts  in,  42. 
Sero'sa  of  heart,  841. 
Sharpening  instruments,  76. 
Sharpness,  determination  of,  78. 
Shepard  and  Dudley's  Catalogue,  69. 
Sight,  vision  or  visual  sensibilitv,  611,  514, 
Simple,  ideal  brain,  figures  of,  4()8. 
Sinis'tral  and  dextral.  use  of,  24. 
SI'NUS  corona'lis,  330. 

frontalis,  183. 

of  cardiac  vein,  880. 

of  heart,  329. 

of  Valsalva,  situation  of,  380, 888. 

sphenoida'lis,  187.    ' 
Skel'eton  seen  from  left,  figure  of.  88. 
Skel'etous,  natural,  preparation  of,  108. 
SKIN,  cutis,  appendage«i|^f,  512. 

coloring  matter,  512. 

cutting  the,  204.     '  r . . 

removal  for  muscles,  205. 

structure  of,  512. 

skinning,  three  methods  of,  205. 
SKULL,  173. 

articulations  of  bones,  176. 

base,  figure  of,  182. 

cleaning  of,  107. 

disarticulating,  109. 

doisol  aspect,  figure  of,  180. 

figure  of  hemisected,  186. 

Table  of  bones,  174. 

Table  of  its  foramina,  190. 
SLIP  box,  50. 

portfolios,  48. 

system  of  notes,  45-52. 
SLIPS,  accumulation   and  elimination  of, 
47. 

use  of,  51.  • 
Small  intestine,  278, 288. 
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Smell,  olfactonr  Bensibility,  olfaction,  511, 

513. 
Snowden,  Catalogue  of,  59. 
Soft  palate,  518. 

SCVMA  (aCtfia,  the  body),  and  its  divisions, 
86. 

axial  part  of  body,  15,  29. 
S5mmerinjjr,  505. 
Specific  mvity  hydrometer,  114 
SPECIMENS,  dishes  and  boxes  for,  126- 
127. 

display  of,  129. 

for  injection,  141. 

jars,  ngares  of,  127. 

storage  and  exhibition  of,  125-126. 

transportation  of,  129. 
Spec' alum,  sep'tum  luci'dam,  488. 
Spencer,  194. 
Spermat'ic  cord,  143,  297. 
Sphenoid'al  si'nus,  187. 
Spigelian  lobe  of  the  liver,  286. 
Spi  na  neora'lis,  173. 
SPl'NAL  cord,  myelon,  372,  482. 

nerves,  373. 
Spi'ral  lam'ina  of  cochlea,  529. 
Spleen,  splen,  278. 
Sple'nium,  488. 
Sponges,  70. 

Sta'pes,  stirmp,  bone  of  the  ear,  529. 
Stenon's  duct,  and  preparation  of,  298,  301. 
Sternum,  figure  of,  163. 
STOM'ACH,  preparation  and  drying,  132. 

and  duodenum,  figure  of,  281. 
Stom'achus,  stomach,  277»  282. 
Stom'ata  of  lymphatics,  316. 
STORAGE  and  exiiibition  of  alcoholic  spe- 
imens,  125. 

of  notes,  48.  ^ 

temporary,  of  specimens,  125. 
STRI'A  longitudina'lis,  488. 

Lancisi,  488. 
STRIA'TUM  (Latin,  itriare.  to  mark  with 
grooves  or  channels),  488. 

exposure,  etc.,  456. 

supposed  representative  in  frog,  421. 
Stropping  instruments,  78. 
Structural  relations  of  certain  fissures,  497. 
STRUCTURE  OP  the  heart  and  vessels, 
362-368. 

large  intestine,  285. 

liver,  287. 

mouth,  304. 

lung,  311. 

muscle,  272. 

nervous  matter.  398-899. 

oesophagus,  808. 

ovary,  ^. 

Pacinian  corpuscles,  281. 

pancreas,  293. 

peritoneum,  280. 

salivary  glands,  808. 

small  intestine,  284. 

stomach,  288. 


STRUCTURE  of  the  tongue,  804. 

trachea,  808. 

urocyst,  295. 

uterus,  296. 
Stube's  nippers^  68. 
Subdivisions,  muscular,  195. 
Sublin'gual  gland,  802. 
Submax'illary  gland,  302. 
SUL'CUS  {LcUxn,  a  furrow)  halie'u«,  489. 

intercrura'lis  lateralis,  48^. 

intercrura'lis  mesa' lis,  489. 

lim'itans,  456.  489. 

triradla^us,  489. 
Sulphate  of  iron  as  a  deodorizer,  88. 
Superior  articulating  process,  178. 
Supracon'dyloid  foramen,  160. 
Supraoocip'ital    (Latin,  »upra,  above,  and 

occiput,   the  back  of  the  head)  bone. 

181. 
Suprare'nal  capsule,  295. 
Sur'cingle  (cauda  striati  of  brain),  474 
Surgeon's  knot,  144.  Fig.  41. 
SUSPENSORY  LIGaSiENT  of  the  lens, 
528. 

of  the  urinary  bladder,  294. 
SUTU'RA  corona'lis,  188. 

lambdoida'lis,  188. 

sagittA'lis,  188. 
Sut'ures  of  the  skull,  174,  176. 
Sweat  glands,  512. 
Swift  Manufacturing  Co.,  75. 
Syl'vian  fissure,  its  constancy,  etc,  498,  501. 
Symmetry,  48. 

Sympathet'icus,  sympath'icus,  869, 892. 
SYMPATH'IC  and  vagus  nerves,  figure  of. 
866,392. 

nervous  svstem,  869, 894 
SYMPATH'ICUS  {avv,  with,  Traitor,  suffer- 
ing),  sympathet'icus,  869, 894 

in  sections  of  thorax,  841. 
SYM'PHYSIS  men'ti,  189. 

pu'bis,  169. 
Synonymy  of  muscles.  Table  of,  207. 
SYRINGES,  use  and  care  of,  137. 

figures  of.  138, 139. 
Syrin'gotome,  figure  of,  66,  71. 
TABLE    illustrating    the   subdivision   of 
notes,  49. 

of  bones  of  skull,  174 

of  cranial  nerves,  origin,  exit,  distrilm- 
tion  and  function,  510. 

of  fissures.  3vith  synonyms,  496. 

of  foramina  of  the  skuJl,  190. 

of  metric  measures,  5. 

of  names  and  synonyms  of  encephalic 
segments,  405. 

of  parts  of  Amphibian  brain.  409. 

of  parts  of  heart,  822. 

of  physiological    arrangement  of   the 
cranial  nerves,  506. 

of  principal  divisions  of  body,  89. 

of  synonymy  of  muscles,  207. 

of  synonyms  of  cranial  nerves,  506. 
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TABLE  of  systemic  arteries  of  the  tmnk  and 
arm,  843.  844. 

of  thorac'ic  veins,  842. 

showing  three  methods  of  enumerating 
the  arched  gyri,  501. 
TACTILE  hairs,  512. 
f         sensibility  of  tongae,  518. 

sensibility,  taction,  toach,  511.  512. 
Tac'tion.  touch,  tactile  sensibility,  512. 
Ta&'nia  hippocam'pi,  fim'bria,  478. 
Taes  for  labels,  71. 
TiJL,  relation  to  body,  25. 

removal  of,  102. 
Tailing  to  be  avoided  in  dissection,  203. 
Tape'tum  {rd-nriu  a  carpet).  522,  526. 
TAK'SUS  and  car'pus,  41. 

comparison  with  man,  41. 
Taste,  gustation,  gustatory  sensibility,  511, 

512. 
Tear  glands,  515. 

TECHNICAL  TERMS  compared  with  ver- 
nacular, 16,  17. 

desirability  of  retaining,  15. 

necessity  for,  16. 

of  myology,  194-19T. 
Teeth,  fastening  in  the  skull,  107. 
TE'LA  {lAUin,  a  web),  414. 

and  plexuses,  407. 

choroi'dea  infe'rior,  metate'la,  482. 

of  brain,  414 
Teleol'ogy.  50. 
TEM'PORAL  bone  and  fossa,  180, 181. 

crest,  179. 
Tem'poro-auric'ular  division  of  the  trigem'i- 

nus  nerve,  801. 
Tem'poro  -  fe'dal  division    of  the    facialis 

nerve,  301. 
Tenac'ulum,  71. 
TEN'DON,  195,  272. 

of  the  diaphragm,  811. 
Tensor  tympani  muscle,  528,  588. 
TENTORIUM  (Latin,  something  stretched 
out,  a  tent),  307. 

bony,  of  cat,  187. 

bony,  removal,  428. 
Ter'ma  (repfia^  a  limit,  a  terminus),  lamina 

terminalis.422,489. 
Terminolog'ical  changes,  limits  of,  18,  130. 
TERMINOL'OaY,  general    considerations, 
11. 

or  nomenclature,  10. 
TERMS  applying  to  whole  body,  26. 

of  position  and  direction,  20. 

teclinical,  of  myology,  194-197. 
'  Tes'tis,  297. 
Tos'tis  cer'ebri,  postopticus,  484. 
Testu'do  {Latin,  a  tortoise  shell),  479. 
Thalaraenceph'alon  {ffu?Mfioc,  a  bed,  h\  with- 
in, Ke<^?.T},  the  head),  diencephalon,  477. 
THAiyAMUS  ner'vi  op'tici,  490. 

op'ticus,  489,  490. 
Thermometers,  comparison  and  reduction  of 

scales,  8-i 


THIRD  eyelid,  and  action  of,  515. 

ventricle,  and  aula,  472. 
THORACIC  ducts.  863. 

ducts,  figure  of  the  left,  866. 

nerves,  372. 

or  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  determination, 
170. 

transection,  102.  < 

THO'RAX,  87,  808. 

figures  of  a  frozen  transection,  841. 

figure  of  ideal  transection,  43. 

frozen  sections,  888-4H2. 

transection   showing  relation   of  sym- 
^thic  and  spinal  nerves,  figure  of. 

Thread  and  twine,  linen,  61. 
Thy'mus  body,  809. 
THY'ROID  axis,  853. 

body.  224. 

or  middle  cervical  ganglion,  895. 
Tib'ia,  determination  of  right  and  left,  151. 
TONGUE,  lingua,  512. 

nervous  supply,  518. 

papillae  of,  806.  307.  513. 

tactile  sensibility,  518. 

uses  of  in  speech,  etc.,  513. 
Tools,  carpenters',  71. 
Topon'ymy  (roTrof,  a  place,  otofia,  a  name), 

designation  of  position  and  direction, 

20,23. 
Torsion  of  humerus,  not  ai)rarent  in  cat, 

158. 
Touch,  taction,  tactile  sensibility,  512. 
Towels,  71. 
Trabec'ula  {Latin,  a  small  beam),  of  heart, 

830. 
TRACER,  seeker,  finder,  66,  71,  79. 

s  how  to  use,  201. 
Tra'chea,  windpipe,  807. 
TRAC'TUS  op'ticus,  400. 

postrhina'lis,  490. 

rbina'lis,  490. 

transver'suB  pedun'culi,  cimbia,  475. 
Tralles,  alcoOmeter  of,  1 14. 
Transect,  definition  of  term,  197. 
TRANSECTION  (Latin,  trans,  across,  and 
secare,  to  cut),  98. 

abdominal,  how  to  make,  98-101. 

ideal  of  body,  80. 

ideal  of  thorax,  figure  of,  48. 

thoracic,  102, 
Transverse  process  of  a  vertebra,  172. 
Trape'zium,  490. 

Trape'zius  group  of  muscles,  208. 
Trays,  and  care  of,  72,  74. 
Treatment  of  dissection  wounds,  86. 
Trem^n,  King  &  Co.,  68. 
Tricus'pid  valves,  829,  381. 
TRIFACIAL  or  trigeminal  nerve,  607. 

nerve,  its  sensory  and  motor  roots.  507, 
508. 
Trigem'inus  or  trifacial  nerve,  its  two  roots, 

507,  508. 
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Tripod  mflfl^nifier,  7*3. 

TBOOH'IN   {rooxk,  anything  spherical  or 
ctrcolar),  158,  160. 

the  caodal,  lesser  or  inner  hnmeral  tu- 
beros'ity,  160. 
TBOCH'ITER  (rpo;tof,  *  wheel,  or  anything 
spherical  or  circular),  153,  160. 

the  cephalic,  greater  or  outer,  humeral 
tuberosity.  160. 
Trochlea,  160. 

Trochlea'ris  or  patheticus  nenre,  607. 
Troph'ic  (rpo^^q,  a  feeder),  centers,  871. 
Tnie  skin,  cutis  vera,  corinm,  denna,  strac- 

ture  and  function,  512. 
Trunk  and  its  divisions,  86. 
Tu'ba  Fallopiana,  296. 
TU'BER  annula're,  pns,  488. 

cine'reum.  428, 491. 
TUBEBCULUM  (cost©),  167. 

Loweri.  880. 
Tuberos'ity  of  the  ischium,  160. 
TU'NlCiB  oc'uli.  621. 

vasculo'sa,  628. 
Tunnels,  72. 

Tur'binated  bones,  scroUs  of,  187, 518. 
Turner,  H.  W.,  227. 
Turpentine,  spirits  of,  110,  114. 
Tying  vessels,  14i  146. 
TYMPANIC  bulhi,  185. 

membrane,  527. 
Tyro'panum,  middle  ear,  527,  528. 

UL'NA,  40. 

determination  of  right  and  left,  150. 
Unciform  eminence,  calcar,  478. 
Unclfor'me  (Latin,  uneasy  a  hook,  and /(^rma, 

form),  41. 
UPPER  (dorsal)  eyelid,  514. 

jawbone,  181. 
Ureter.  294 

U'rinary  bladder.  278, 294 
U'rine,  expelling,  for  cleanliness,  84 
Urocyst'is  {ovpov,  urine,  and  kwjtic,  a  cyst, 

a  bladder),  278.  294 
Use  of  dissecting  instruments,  199. 
U'terine  ligaments,  296. 
U'TERUS.  278,  395. 

horns  or  comua  of,  296. 

VALGUS  (Latin,  vagus,  wandering),  888, 
392, 509. 
and  svmpathic  nerves,  figure  of,  866. 

893. 
in  sections  of  thorax,  842. 
or  pneumogastric  nerve,  origin,   etc, 
509. 
VAUVA  bicus'pis.  880. 
ireo-cseca'lis.  284. 
semiluna'ris,  881. 
Thebesii.  881. 
tricns'piB.  8B1. 
VALVES  of  veins.  847. 
in  veins,  figure  of,  847. 


Val'vula   {Latin,   diminutive    of    taka,  a 

valve),  valve  of  Vieussens,  491. 
Variations  of  muscles,  198. 
Vas  deferens.  297. 
Va'sa  chylif  era,  864 

Vas'cular  system,  general  consideTations.815. 
VEINS,  character  and  distinction  from  ar- 
teries, 815. 

of  the  abdomen.  Table,  848. 

of  the  thorax   849. 

of  the  thorax 'and  neck,  Table,  842. 

structure  of.  868. 

to  be  injected,  142. 
Ve'lum  pala'ti,  figure,  807. 
VE'NA  adre'no-lumbaais,  856. 

aa'ygos,  831.  849. 

bra'chio-cephal'ica,  &  innomina'ta.  849. 

cardi'aca,  881. 

cava.  881. 

ca'va  infie'rior.  postcava,  856. 

corona' ria  ventric'uli.  856. 

femora'lis,  injection  of.  146. 

gas'tro-epiplo'ica,  856. 

ffas'tro-splen'ica,  855. 

hepat'ics,  866. 

ili'aca  commu'nis,  857. 

ili'aca  exter'na,  867. 

ili'aca  inter'na,  858. 

Ulo-lumba'lis,  857. 

iugula'ris  exter'na.  860. 

jugula'ris  exter'na.  injection  of,  147. 

jugula'ris  inter'na,  850. 

mesenter'ica  infe'rior,  865. 

mesenter'ica  supe'rior.  355. 

ova'rii,  857. 

pancreat'ico-duodena'lis,  856. 

phren'ica,  856. 

por'tse,  865-366. 

pulmona'riie,  831. 

rena'lis,  866. 

spermat'ica,  857. 

Btema'lis.  849. 

subcla'via,  849. 

subscapula'ris,  860. 

vertebra'lis,  849. 
VEN'TRAL  and  dorsal,  use  of,  24 

primary  division  of  nerves,  demonstia- 
tion,  876. 
VEN'TRICLES  of  brain,  coeli»,  400.  440. 

of  heart,  relative  thickness.  882. 

of  heart,  transection,  figures,  886. 
VENTR1CULU8  {Latin,  the  belly,  a  cav- 
ity), commu'nis,  aula.  472-473. 

dex'ter  of  heart.  882.  887. 

latera'lis,  pmcoelia.  486. 

olfacU/rius.  rhinocoelia,  487. 

op'ticus,  8.  mesencephalic!,  482. 

quar'tus.  metaccelia.  482. 

quin'tus,  pseudocoelia.  486. 

sinister  of  heart,  882,  838. 

ter'tius,  diaccelia.  477. 
Vernacular  terms  compared  with  technica], 

16, 17. 
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VER'TEBILB,  37. 

cervicales,  figure  of,  172. 

figure  of,  \T6, 
VERTEBRAL  column,  regionB  of,  170. 

ganglion,  395. 

notch,  173. 

ring,  172. 
Ver'tebrate,  figure  of  rarious  aspects.  80. 
Vertebrarte'rial  (Latin,  vertdn'a^  and  arteria), 

foramen,  171, 173. 
Vesi'ca  urina'ria,  urocystis,  294. 
VESSELS,  distuguisLing  from  nerves,  875. 

how  to  connect  when  severed,  511. 

of  thorax  and  arm  isolated,  347. 
Vestib'ulnm  (of  the  ear),  527,  533. 
Vial  for  brain  or  heart,  figure  of,  128. 
Vibris'see  (Latin,  vibrare,  to  move  qnicklj  to 

and  fro),  512. 
Vil'li  of  intestine,  284. 
VIS'CERA,  abdominal, 

and  peritoneum,  diagram  showing  rela- 
tions, 279. 

general  view  of,  2"76. 

preparation  of,  132. 
Vis'ceral  and  neural  cavities,  82. 
Vision,  sigttt  or  visual  sensibility,  511,  514. 
Visual  sensibility,  sight  vision,  511,  514. 
Vit'reous  humor,  522. 
Vit'reum    {Latin,  of  or   like  glass),  522, 

526. 
VOCABULART,  macroscopic  of  brain,  436. 

partial,  of  amphibian  brain,  403. 
Voli'tion,  center  of,  371. 
Volume  of  organs,  determining,  136. 
Vo'mer,  187. 

Ward,  Henry  A.,  586. 


WASTE  pail,  81. 

papers,  78. 

pit,  82. 
Water  for  the  reduction  of  alcohol,  choice 

of,  116. 
Wax  and  tallow  injection  masses,  141. 
Weighing  pan,  69.  | 

Weight  of  brain,  determined  from  capacity  i 

of  skull,  191. 
WETTING  bottle,  and  mixture,  72,  78. 

bottle  for  15  per  cent,  glycerin,  figure 
of,  72. 
Wharton's  duct,  and  preparation  of,  298, 

802. 
Whetstone,  coarse  and 'fine,  76. 
Whitall,  Tatum  &  Co..  Catalogue  of,  59. 
WHITE  nervous  matter,  472. 

substance  of  Schwann,  869,  898. 

zone  of  the  eyeball,  521,  526. 
Wickerscheimer*s  liquid,   preparation   and 

use,  124 
Wiffglesworth,  E.,  8. 
Wilkinson,  A.  J.,  Catalogue  of,  59. 
Willis,  505. 

Windpipe,  trachea,  307. 
Womb,  uterus,  295. 
Wood  spirit  or  methylic  alcohol,  124. 
Words,  formation  of  compound  and  hybrid, 

28. 
Wounds,  dissection,  85. 
Wyman  on  anatomical  use  of  cat,  56, 

Zinc  chlorid  for  hardt^ning  brain,  485. 
Zona  alba  of  the  eye,  521,  526. 
ZVnula  Zinnii,  528. 
Zoological  classification,  8. 
Zygomatic  gland,  808. 


ADDITIONAL    INDEX. 

Many  of  the  terms  here  given  are  paronyms  of  those  in  the  general  index.  The  par- 
onyms are  followed  by  the  abbreviation  par.  and  the  terms  from  which  they  are  derived. 

In  the  case  of  compound  words  which  are  new  or  not  yet  generally  adopted,  the  accent 
is  so  placed  as  to  indicate  their  component  parts,  e,g.y  cen'timeter,  not  centim'eter  ;  dor'- 
simeson,  not  dorsim'eson  ;  ven'trimeeal,  not  ventrim'esaL 


After  brain,  400d,  405. 

Air  sacs  of  lungs,  310. 

Al'bal  (adj.  from  alba),  446. 

Al'bicans,  447. 

Alve  oli  of  the  lungs,  310,  311. 

Alveoli  of  teeth,  183. 

Anatomical  landmarks,  95-98. 

Aquffiduct'us  Fallo'pii.  181, 190. 

Arachnoi'dal  (adj.  from  arachnoid),  446. 

A'rea  intercrura'lis.  447. 

Arseniate  of  soda,  111,  112. 

Au'la  446. 

Au'latele  (par.  of  aulatela),  409,  412. 


Ax'on  (d^uyv,  axis),  80,  fig.  3. 

Callo'sum,  447. 

Oentrale  (Latin,  centralis,  central),  88. 

Cerebel'lo-oor'tex,  446. 

Cerebellum,  447. 

Chi'asm  (par.  of  chiasma),  409. 

Cine' real,  or  fibro-cellalar,  446. 

Commissu'ra  habena'rum,  447. 

Cona'rium,  447. 

Cook  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  alcohol,  114 

Cross-references,  8. 

Cms,  447. 
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Degrease'  {French^  degraUter,    to    remoye 

grease  from  J,  111. 
Deuto{jey'che    (oei)repof,   second,  and  yffOxv, 

soul),  405. 
Di'acoele  (par.  of   diaccelia),  400d,  406,  409, 

447;  fig.  110. 
Diacoelian  (adj.  from  diacoe)e\  447. 
Di'aplex  (par.  of  diaplexDS).  409, 447. 
Di'atele  (par.  of  diatela),  409,  447. 
Dien'cephal  (par.  of  dienceplialon,  400d,  405, 

409,  446.  447. 
Dis'cus  op'ticus,  522,  525. 
Dissection,  methods  of,  201,  299,  842,  875. 

390,  511. 
Dor'simeson    {Latin^   dorsum,   back,    and 

fiiaoi',  the  middle),  25,  28. 
Dropping-tube,  6S,  585. 

Ectocu'neiformo  {tKro^,  external,  and  Latin 

cuiieiformis),  38. 
Bn'cephal  (par.  of  eucephalon),  400d,  408 ; 

fig.  no. 

EncephaMc  flexure,  446. 

Enceph'alocoele     (par.    of    encephalocoelia, 

from   encephalon   and  Koi'/ia,  a  cavity), 

400d,  408.  410,  448;  fig.  110. 
Enceph'alomere    (encephalon  and  ftepo^,   a 

part),  410,  446. 
Eu'dyma,  440-448. 

En'teron  (^^Tipov,  intestine),  80,  Bg.  8. 
Entocoe'lian   {ivrdc,   within,   and  KoiXla,    a 

cavity).  448. 
Entocu'neiforme  {hfro^^  within,  and  Latin 

cuneiformis,  wedge' -shaped),  88. 
EntrenePphcUe,  405. 
Epeu'cephal  (par.  of  epencephalon),  4(X)d, 

405.409. 
Epencoph'alon  definiti'vum,  405. 
Ep'icoele  (par.  of  epicoeiia,  q.  v.),  400d,  408, 

409,  446, 447 ;  fig.  110. 
Epipsv'clie  {kni^  upon,  and  ^iixv%  Boul),  405. 
Exoccip'ital  (bone),  175,  181 

Fasci'ola,  448. 

Fastig'ium,  447. 

Fibro-cellular  or  dnereal,  446. 

Fibula  re  iZxitin  fibularis,  pertaining  to  the 
fibula),  88. 

Fifth  ventricle  (pseudocoele),  448. 

Fim'bria,  448. 

Fissu'ra  or  fissure  of  the  brain.     See  the 
table,  437. 

Foramen  of  Magendie,  447. 

Forebrain,  400d,  405. 
"    Forn'ical  (adj.  from  fornix),  448. 
^   Fornicom'missure  (from  fornix  and  commis- 
sure). 449. 

For'nix,  447,  448. 

Fos'sa  ^lenoi'dea.  166,  184. 

Fos'sa  mfra^pina'ta,  156. 

Fos'sa  subscapula'ris,  154. 

Fos'sa  supraspina'ta,  156. 

Fos'sa  trochitcria'na,  157. 


Hemien'ceplial  (par.  of  hemiencephalon), 
446. 

Uemiisec'tlon  {nfii,  half,  and  Latin,  secare,  to 
cut),  82,  305  ;  fig.  88. 

Het'eronym  (see  heteronymy,  preface). 

Heteronym'ic  (adj.  from  heteronym,  pref- 
ace). 

Heteron'ymy  (h-epuvvfim:,  the  use  of  words 
having  the  same  meaning  but  not  the 
same  derivation ;  as.  the  use  of  vernac- 
ular for  classical  names) ;  preface. 

Hia'tus  Fallo  pii,  181,  190. 

Hindbraln,  400d.  405. 

Hinterhim,  405. 

Hypoph'ysis,  447. 

Uypoth'enar  em'ineoce,  887 ;  fig.  105. 

Infundiiyulum,  447. 

Interme'dium  {Lnitin,  intermedium  between), 

88. 
Intumescen'tia  lumba'lis,  400d. 
Iter,  440,  447. 

Lar'ynx.  94,  306  :  fi^.  101. 

Lateriduc'tion  {Latin,  latus,  side,  ducert,  to 

lead).  217. 
I  Jn'gula  (diminutive  of  lingua,  tongue),  447. 
Liquid  gelatin,  585. 
Lumbar  enlargement,  400d. 

Max'illo-tur'binal  (bone),  176,  187. 
Medicom'missure  (par.  of  medioommissura), 

446. 
Mer'os  (a*i7p^  ,  thigh),  38-40  ;  fig.  6. 
Mesen'cephal  (par.  of  mesencephalon),  400d, 

405,  409,  446,  447. 
Mes'ocoele  (par.  of  mesocoelia),  400d,  406, 

409,410,447;  fig.  110. 
Mesocu'neiforme  (jitaur,  middle,  and  LaUn, 

euneiformis,  wedge-shaped),  38. 
Mesopsy'che  (fUao^,  middle,  and  Y^^i?,  soul), 

Met'acoele  (par.  of   metaccelia),   400d,  406. 

409.  446,  447  ;  fig.  110. 
Met'aplex  (par.  of  metaplexus),  409. 
Metapsy'che  (jierd,  beyond,  and  Y^'vt^,  soul), 

405. 
Met'atele  (par.  of  metatela),  409,  447. 
Meten'cephal  (par.  of  metenoephalon).  400d, 

405.  409,  447. 
Metep'icoele  (par.  of  metepiocelia,  tieru,  after, 

kiri,  upon,  and  icoi/ua,  a  hollow),  447. 
Mic'ron  (juKpor,  small,  a  term  introduced  by 

Rogers  to  designate  the  thoosandth  of 

a  millimeter),  7. 
Midbrain,  400d,405. 
MUtelhirn,  405. 
Mon'onym  (/ioiof ,  single,  and  ^vo^a,  a name\ 

preface. 
My'el  (par.  of  myelon),  400d,  408,  410,  446; 

fig.  110. 
Myelen'cephal    (par.    of    myelenoephaloii, 

y.r.),400d. 
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My'eloccele  (par.  of  myelocoelia,  /iV€/.t>r, 
marrow,  and  KoO.ia^  a  cavity),  400d, 
408,  410,  446  ;  fig.  110. 

Nadihirn,  405. 

Navicala're  {Latin,  naticulark^  pertaining  to 

small  ships).  38. 
Neu'rocoele  (par.  of  neuroccelia,   vevpor,   a 

nerve,     and    KoiAia,    a    cavity),   4(>0d, 

410. 
Neu'romere  {vevpor,  a  nerve,  and  fjiepo^,  a 

part),  400d. 
Nea'ron    (vcv/j^',  a  nerve),  30;  400d,   410; 

fig.  8. 
Nod'ujos  (dimin.  of  nodus,  a  knot),  447. 

Op'toccele  (par.  of  optocoelia,  for  opticoecBlia, 
dirrtKoc,  optic,  and  koimo,  a  cavity),  400d, 
408.400;  fig.  110. 

Par'onym  (see  paronymy),  preface. 

Paronym'ic  (adj.  from  paronym),  preface. 

Paron'ymy  (irapuvlffiia,  the  use  of  words  of 
the  same  derivation  and  meaning),  pref- 
ace. 

Perox'ide  of  hy'drogen.  111. 

Periot'icum  (nepi,  around,  ovf,  &t6c,  the  ear), 
175, 187,  580. 

Petro'sum  {nirpo^,  a  rock),  175. 

Pi'al,  adj.  from  pia,  446. 

Pol'Vonym  {Ko7,vCf  many,  and  Mffxa,  a 
name),  preface. 

Pons,  447. 

Por'ta,  447. 

Por'tiplex  (par.  of  porti plexus),  447, 448. 

Postcom'missure  (Latin^  poxt^  behind,  cau- 
dad  of  and  commissure),  447. 

Postenceph'alon  {LatiUy  post,  after,  and  en- 
cephalon,  q. «.),  406. 

Postop'ticus,  447. 

Postperfora'tus,  447. 

Ppeoblonjja'ta  {Latin,  prcs,  before,  and  ob- 
longata). 447. 

Preop'ticus  {Latin,  prce,  before,  and  oktikoc, 
pertaining  to  sight),  447. 

Pro'coele  (par.  of  proccelia),  400d,  408-410 ; 
fig.  110. 

Pros'fn'cephal  (par.  of  prosencephalon.),  400d, 
405,  409.  446,  447. 

Prosencephal'ic  (adj.  from  proeencephal), 
447,448. 

Proe'ocoBle  (par.  of  prosocGclia,  irpdg,  in  ad- 
dition to,  besides,  and  Koiiia,  a  cavity), 
400d,  408, 409,  418.  448  ;  fig.  110. 

Pros'oplex  (par.  of  prosoplexus,  jrpor,  in  ad- 
dition to,  besides,  and  plexus),  409,  447, 
448. 

Prosthenceph'alon  {zpOaOev,  before,  and  en- 
cephslon),  405. 

Protenceph'alon  prima'rium,  405. 

Protenceph'alon  secunda'rium,  405. 

Protopsy'che  (TrpcJrof,  first,  and  rffOxv,  soul), 


Prototer'ma  (primitive  t«rma),  448. 
Pseu'docoele  (par.  of  pseudoccelia),  448. 
Pter'ygoid  (bone),  175, 184. 
Py'la  {irv?^gy  a  door,  a  narrow  passage),  400d, 

408,  409  ;  fig.  110. 
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